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PREFACE 


In  tracing  this  history  of  the  city-states  of  Lorabardy  1 
have  relied  in  the  inain  for  the  facts  on  Lanzani's  "Storia 
dei  Comuni  italiani,"  and  on  the  works,  earlier  in 
date,  but  differing  but  little  as  to  the  events  recorded,  of 
Leo,  von  Rauroer,  and  Sisinondi.  But  I  have  carefully 
checked  tJieir  statements  by  reference  to  Muratori's  great 
compilation,  the  "Annali  d'ltiha,"  and  to  the  contem- 
porary chronicles  published  by  him  in  the  "Kerum 
ItaJicarum  Scriptorcs." 

For  special  points  I  have  consulted  numerous  other 
works,  amongst  which  arc  specially  to  be  named  Salzcr's 
"Ucber  die  Anfange  dcr  Signorie  in  Oberitalien"  and 
Cipolla's  "  Storia  di  Verona."  Cantu,  in  his  "  Storia  degli 
Italian!  "and  "  Storia  diComo,"  gives  many  curiouii  details 
as  to  life  and  nianners.  Ferrari's  "  Histoire  des  Revo- 
lutions d'ltalic,"  though  its  political  theories  are  wild  in 
the  extreme,  gives  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  warfare 
bctui-ccn  city  and  city,  and  the  fury  of  internal  factions. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  in  regard  to 
■  which  1  differ  from  most  of  the  writers  quoted. 

Lanzani,  following  Ferrari  and  others,  lays  down  a 
theory  of  the  origins  of  the  internal  feuds  of  (he  Italian 
cities,  which  has  found  great  favour  in  the  peninsula. 
He  holds  that  these  factions  were,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
result  of  an  antagonism  between  the  civic  nobility,  who 
were  to  a  certain  extent  of  Roman  descent,  or  who,  at 
any  rate,  had  imbibed  Roman  ideas,  and  the  country 
nobles,  men  In  whom  German  ideas  still  survived,  and 
who  had  been  forced  by  the  victorious  burghers  to  come 
and  live  within  the  walls  of  the  cities. 
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But  this  theory  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  unsupported 
by  evidence,  a  point  already  mentioned  by  Salzcr.  It  is 
often  easy  to  class  the  noble  families  of  a  city  into  two 
opposing  factions.  But  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  find  any  case  in  which  one  of  these  factions 
represented  the  original  civic  aristocracy,  the  other  the 
conquered  country  nobles. 

Ag.iin,  Leo  and  Sismondi,  in  their  account  of  the 
factions  in  the  north-east  of  Italy  in  the  early  thirteenth 
century,  represent  the  family  of  Romano  as  at  the  head 
of  a  noble  or  Ghibelline  party,  in  opposition  to  a  popular 
Guclf  one.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the 
names  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  is  here  an  anachronism, 
the  attitude  of  the  house  of  Romano  towards  the  Empire 
and  towards  the  nobles  is  entirely  misrepresented.  So 
far  from  being  a  partisan  of  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty, 
Ezzelino  the  Stammerer,  the  first  of  his  house  to  rise  to 
prominence,  had  so  incurred  the  enmity  of  Barbarossa, 
that  a  special  clause  to  secure  him  against  the  Emperor's 
vengeance  was  inserted  into  the  Peace  of  Constanz. 
His  son  Ezzelino  the  Monk  Mdcd  with  Otho  of  Saxony, 
the  rival  of  Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufen.  And  though 
the  last  and  most  famous  Ezzelino  won  most  of  his 
renown  as  a  partisan  of  Frederick  II.,  in  his  early  career, 
as  Gittennann  has  clearly  shown,  he  had  been  hostile  to 
that  sovereign. 

And  in  the  second  place,  when  the  house  of  Romano 
appears  as  the  chief  disturbing  element  in  the  north-east 
of  Italy  we  fmd  it,  not  heading  a  faction  of  country 
nobles  against  the  burghers  of  the  towns,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  allied  with  the  popular  party  in  Verona,  and 
with  SaJinguerra  of  Fenara,  whom  we  are  expressly  told 
was  supported  by  the  "  plebeians "  there,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  great  noble  houses  of  the  Veronese  Mark 
— the  Marquises  of  Este,  the  Counts  of  San  Bonifazio, 
the  Lords  of  Camino  and  Camposampiero.  To  all  these 
great  nobles  the  House  of  Romano  must,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  appeared  as  mere  upstarts. 

I  have  selected  the  maps  to  illustrate  as  far  as  possible 
the  manner  in  which  now  one  faction  now  the  other  got 
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tbe  upper  hand  in  the  Communes.  The  boundaries  of 
the  \"ariou3  city-slates  are  taken  from  those  gi%'cn  in  the 
historical  atlases  of  Spruncr-Mcnkc  and  Droysen,  with 
some  small  modifications  su^ested  by  the  chronicles. 
The  material  at  present  a\'ailablc  for  Piedmont  is  very 
onsatii^actory.  With  regard  to  maps  iv  and  v,  1 
have  coloured  the  whole  of  the  district  subject  to  each 
city  with  the  colour  of  the  faction  which  for  the  moment 
u-as  the  prevailing  one  in  the  city  itself.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  almost  every  case  there  was  a  body 
of  exiles  in  possession  of  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of 
the  country  castles  and  the  districts  adjoining  them. 

A  book  dealing  with  Italy  hardly  seems  complete 
without  some  mention  of  literature  and  art  But  as 
regards  literature  in  the  vulgar  tongue  and  painting, 
though  the  Tuscans  before  the  date  at  which  this  work 
ends  had  already  achieved  some  of  their  greatest 
triumphs  in  these  fields,  what  the  Lombards  had  ac- 
complished is  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  worth  noticing. 

With  architecture,  however,  things  are  very  different. 
Lombardy  possesses  a  remarkable  wealth  of  monuments, 
extending  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  those 
of  the  Renaissance.  In  a  city  like  Verona,  for  instance, 
there  is  an  almost  unlvroken  succession  of  remains  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period. 

The  epoch  more  especially  dealt  with  in  this  work,  the 
age  of  the  free  cities,  has  left  us  abundance  of  memorials 
ta  both  religious  and  secular  edifices.  In  Modcna  and 
Parma,  in  Cremona  and  Pavia  we  find  churches  in 
that  style  of  Romanesque  architectiu-e  to  which  the 
special  name  of  Lombard  is  given,  within  whose  walls 
were  held  the  first  assemblies  of  the  burghers  of  the 
growing  city  republics,  before  whose  altars  knelt  the  men 
who  went  forth  to  conquer  at  Legn-ino,  to  whose  shrines 
came  some  German  Ceesar  to  return  thanks  for  a  fleeting 
victory  over  the  liberties  of  the  Communes.  And  to 
these  solemn  piles,  with  their  porches  supported  by  lions 
carved  in  marble,  their  facades  covered  with  grotesque 
carvings  of  men  and  animals,  their  massive  walls  relieved 
by  round-arclied  colonnades,  their  high  raised  sanctuaries 
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under  which  arc  dim  crypts  supported  by  contorted 
pillars,  succeed  the  ligliter  forms  of  the  pointed  arch, 
introduced  from  beyond  the  Alps. 

As  regards  secular  buildings,  the  grim  square  towers 
still  stand  in  Bologna  and  Mantua,  Pavia  and  Asti  which 
recall  the  days  when  round  their  bases  rang  the  clash  of 
arms  of  rival  factions.  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Piacenza  show  us  noble  examples  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  Communes.  The  public  palace,  or  seat  of  govern- 
ment, called  by  various  namts — Palace  of  the  Commune, 
Brotctto,  Palace  of  Justice  or  of  Reason — is  still  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  these  and  other  cities.  From  under  the 
great  archway  the  Carroccio  bearing  the  battle-flag  of  (he 
republic  was  drawn  into  the  piazza  by  the  hands  of 
children  or  noble  ladies,  while  the  bell  in  the  great  tower 
above  rang  out  defiance  to  some  rival  Commune.  In 
the  great  halls  in  the  upper  storey  met  the  various  councils 
of  the  state.  From  the  richly  decorated  balcony  project- 
ing from  the  centre  of  the  pile  the  rulers  harangued  the 
people,  or,  if  they  lost  the  favour  of  the  fickle  populace, 
were  hurled  down  to  the  vengeance  of  the  mob  seething 
in  the  piazza  below. 

But  there  is  no  lack  of  books  in  English  dealing  with 
these  buikiings  from  the  point  of  view  of  architecture. 
My  intention  has  been  rather  to  tell  of  the  purposes  for 
which  these  edifices  were  constructed,  and  the  times  of 
which  they  are  a  memorial. 
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WHAT   LOUBAKDY  IS,  AND  HOW  UUCH 


I 


The  Lombards  were  the  last  of  the  Germanic  tribes 
who  effected  a  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  They  selected  the  Italian  peninsula  itself  for 
attack,  and  pushed  their  conquests  far  and  wide  through 
the  land,  until  their  dominions  stretched  from  the  Alps 
to  those  lands  in  the  south  once  known  as  Apulia  and 
Lucania.  But,  as  they  entered  Italy  from  the  north,  the 
first  object  of  their  attack  was  tlic  fertile  plain  watered  by 
the  Po.  There  they  established  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
ment, there  they  settled  down  most  thickly  on  the 
conquered  soil,  and  there  they  have  left  until  our  own 
day  the  impress  of  their  name. 

Lomliardy,  then,  in  the  earliest  sense  of  the  word, 
comprised  the  whole  territory  bounded  byUhe_  Alps,  the 
Apennines  and  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  those 
portions  which  still  remained  subject  to  the  Emperors 
who  reigned  at  Constantinople.  Subsequent  political 
changes  have  altered  the  extent  of  territory  to  which 
the  name  has  been  applied.  On  the  west,  the  name 
Pedemonte,  or  Piedmont,  at  first  given  to  the  districts 
lying  close  to  the  Ibof  of  the  Alps,  has,  with  the  growth 
of  ihe  power  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  gradually  extended 
its  signification,  until  it  came  to  Be  applied  to  the  whole 
country  as  far  east  as  the  Ticino  and  the  Scrivia.  The 
north-eastern  corner  of  the  peninsula,  detached  for  a 
time  from  Italy,  and  added  to  the  German  kingdom  as  a 
"  Mark"  or  frontier  province,  received  from  this  circum- 
stance the  name  of  Veronese  or  Trcvisan  Mark.    This 

district,   bounded  by  the  Mincio  and  the   Po,  corre- 
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spondcd  roughly  with  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
ancient  people  of  the  Veneti.  When  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  cily  of  Venice  brought  it  under  her  sway  it 
was  natural  that  the  old  name  Venetia  should  be  revived 
and  applied  to  all  this  region.  South  of  the  Po  the 
great  Roman  road,  the  Via  j^milia,  had  given  in 
ancient  times  its  name  lo  tFe  district  it  traversed.  This 
name  persisted  under  the  form  Emilia,  and  as  the  lands 
south  of  the  Po  became  politically  detached  from  those 
lying  north  of  the  river,  we  find  the  name  of  Emilia 
given  to  the  states  ruled  by  (be  Dukes  of  I^ma  and  of 
Slodena.  "  ' 

In  our  own  day,  then,  LomKtrdy  designates  the  land 
lying  between  Ihe  rivers  Tlcino,  Po,  and  Minciu.  But 
for  the  student  of  the  history  of  medie\'al  Italy 

"The  watrcleM  plaiD  of  Lomhardy, 
Bounded  by  lh«  vaporous  sir, 
lilanded  by  citin  (air,' 


is  most  conveniently  taken  as  including  the  whole  space 
between  Alps  and  Apennines  watered  by  the  Po  and  its 
tributaries. 

It  is  the  history  of  the  city  life  of  this  region,  the 
rise  of  republican  institutions  in  the  face  of  the  feudal 
system  which  prevailed  in  Western  Europe,  the  contests 
which  resulted  between  the  two  opposing  principles,  the 
confiicts  between  city  and  city,  and  the  final  extinction 
of  freedom  at  the  hands  of  tyrants,  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  Ihe  ofTspring  of  republicin  institutions,  that 
I  wish  to  trace  in  these  pages. 

The  central  physical  feature  of  the  regions  with  which 
1  am  about  to  deal  is  the  great  River  Po,  which,  flowing 
nearly  due  east  from  its  source  under  Monte  Viso  to  the 
many  mouths  by  which  its  waters  mingle  with  those  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  during  its  course  o(  over  four  hundred 
miles,  forms,  as  it  were,  a  great  central  artery  running 
through  the  plain  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
and  affording  an  easy  means  of  communication  from  the 
sea  to  Casale  in  Montferrat. 
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TTie  whole  level  space  between  the  two  motintain 
ranges  secim  once  to  have  been  a  gulf  of  the  Adriatic. 
Only  the  chain  of  Ihc  Cottian  Alps  connected  Italy 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.     The  streams  flowing  from  Uie 

I  mountains  and  bringing  with  them  masses  of  detritus, 
in  the  course  of  ages  silted  up  this  gulf,  until  they 
finally  produced  an  alluvial  plain  intersected  from  north 

b  to  Kouth  by  numerous  rivers  flowing  from  the  Alps  or 
the  Apennines,  which  unite  (o  form  one  main  channel, 
the  Po. 

I       The  Alps,  as  is  natural  from  their  greater  mass,  supplied 

'  the  larger  portion  of  the  material  of  the  newly  formed 
land.  Hence  we  lind  that  the  lowest  point  of  the  de- 
pression between  the  two  ranges,  that,  namely,  through 
which  the  Po  takes  its  course,  is  much  nearer  to  the 
Apennines  than  lo  the  Alps.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  in  Ihc 
neighbourhood  of  Parma  that  the  plain  begins  to  extend 
to  any  considerable  distance  south  of  the  river. 

This  plain,  level  as  it  seems  when  viewed  from  a 
church  tower,  or  from  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains, shows,  on  a  closer  view,  a  certain  variety  of  eleva- 
tion. Besides  the  moraines,  which  mark  the  former 
limiLs  of  Alpine  glaciers,  and  which  sometimes  attain 
the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  there  are  several  isolated 
groups  of  hills,  rising  like  islands  above  the  surrounding 
levels.  The  chief  of  these,  the  hilU  of  Asti  and  Mont- 
terrat,  divide  the  broad  valley  in  which  Turin  lies  from 
the  rest  of  the  plain,  and  cause  the  course  of  the  Po 
lo  deviate  considerably  to  the  north>east.  These  hilts 
rise  to  a  height  of  more  than  two  thousand  feet,  and  are 
separated  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tanaro. 

Another  isolated  group,  the  Monti  Buganei,  lies  soutli 
of  Padua,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  1,890  feet.  These 
hills,  with  the  Monti  Bcrici,  near  Viccnza,  and  the 
ranges  which  run  between  this  city  and  Verona,  give 
to  a  large  part  of  Ihc  north-eastern  corner  of  the  pcnin< 
sula,  the  former  Trevisan  Mark,  a  hilly  character  which 
is  of  importance  for  the  history  of  the  district  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 
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Besides  these  isolated  groups,  the  Alps,  and  to  a  I«s 
degree  the  Apennines,  send  out  foothills  of  lesser  or 
greater  elevation.  We  have,  therefore,  in  addition  to 
the  Lombard  plain  strictly  so  called,  a  considerable  tract 
of  hill  country  in  which  several  important  towns  are 
situated. 

The  great  lakes  whidi  are  found  in  this  hill  country 
along  the  foot  of  the  Alps  have  but  small  importance 
for  our  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rivers  which 
flow  from  (hem,  or  which  issue  direct  from  the  valleys 
into  the  plain,  have  alu'ays,  either  as  natural  boundaries 
between  state  and  state,  or  as  means  of  defence  against 
an  enemy,  played  a  great  part  in  the  story  of  Lombardy. 

They  are  almost  all  tributaries  of  (he  great  central 
artery,  the  Po.  Of  those  in  the  extreme  cast  which 
6ow  direct  into  the  Adriatic,  some  such  as  the  Reno 
and  Adige,  have  either  at  one  time  Bowed  into  the 
Fo,  or  are  closely  connected  with  it  by  side  branches 
and  canals.  The  cliief  of  these  rivers  are,  from  west 
to  east,  the  Dora  Baltea,  Sesia,  Ticino,  Adda,  Oglio, 
Mincio,  .and  Adige  on  the  north,  and  the  Tanaro, 
Trebbia,  Taro,  Panaro^  and  Reno  on  the  south  of  the 
main  river.  To  the  north-east  the  Brenta  and  the  Piave 
make  their  way  through  many  mouths  into  the  Venetian 
lagoons,  and  the  Isonzo,  flowing  into  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  divides  the  purely  Latin  lands  from  those 
in  which  the  Slavonian  element  begins  to  prevail. 

In  the  earliest  ages  in  which  we  hear  of  this  region 
the  uncertain  ^impses  which  history  gives  us  of  it  show 
it  as  ah-cady  the  seat  of  many  great  cities.  In  the  centre 
Etruscan  civilisation  flourished,  and  a  league  of  twelve 
cities,  of  which  Felsina,  the  later  Bologna,  and  Mantua 
were  the  chief,  ruled  from  the  Apennines  to  the  lakes. 
Already  Padua  rose  among  its  waters,  the  refuge,  so 
men  said,  of  IVojan  Antenor,  and  the  Veneti,  a  people 
of  uncertain  origin,  held  the  country  where  the  Euganean 
hills  looked  over  the  marsh  lands  round  the  mouths  of 
Brenta  and  Adige. 

Then  came  a  wave  of  Celtic  invaders  from  across  the 
Alps.    The  Veneti  held  their  ground  against  them  ;  but 
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tbe  Etruscan  League,  with  its  civilisation  and  the  cities 
which  were  its  seat,  disappeared,  scarcely  leaving  more 
than  a  dim  tradition  to  mark  its  existence. 

When  next  we  obtain  a  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Po 
it  is  for  the  most  part  a  Celtic  land,  the  home  of  a 
warlike  race,  pastoral  rather  than  agricultural,  dwelling 
but  little  in  cities,  whose  territory,  covered  with  dense 
forests  and  tracts  of  nursh  land,  seemed  cold  and  savage 
to  the  dwellers  to  the  south  of  the  Apennines. 

Next  came  the  Roman,  who  secured  his  hold  of  the 
land  by  building  walled  towns,  opening  up  great  roads, 
and  establishing  a  Roman  population  in  the  midst  of  the 
newly-conquered  GauR 

To  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest  belongs  the 
foundation  of  many  great  cities.  Etruscan  Felsina  rose 
again  as  Bononia ;  Mutina,  Cremona,  Placcnlia ;  later 
on  Parma,  Kegium,  Dertona,  Hasta,  and  many  others 
were  built  to  serve  as  bulwarks  of  the  new  Power.  The 
centres  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  Mediolanum,  Comuin,  Per- 
gamuoi,  Brixia,  grew  from  collections  of  wooden  houses 
to  fenced  cities  of  bfick  and  stone.  Mantua,  a  survival 
apparently  of  the  Etruscan  power,  received  new  life ; 
wealthy  Patavium  and  the  other  towns  of  the  Vcneli 
welcomed  the  conquerors  from  the  Tiber  as  friends  and 
kinsmen.  The  forests  disappeared,  the  swamps  were 
drained,  a  multitude  of  cities  sprang  up  amid  rich  corn- 
6elds  and  vineyards;  and  when  the  rest  of  Italy,  exhausted 
by  war  and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  smaller  land- 
owners was  ceasing  to  be  a  nurse  of  men,  and  was  fast 
becoming  a  land  of  pastures  and  pleasure  grounds,  the 
valley  of  the  Po  was  in  all  the  vigour  of  a  new  life. 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  north  of  Italy 
at  the  present  day  is  tlie  density  of  its  population  and  the 
number  of  cities  it  conlams.  As  most  of  these  centres 
of  population  were  already  in  existence  in  the  days  of  the 
later  Roman  Empire,  and  as  the  history  of  Loinbardy 
is  before  all  a  history  of  separate  city-states,  it  will  be  well 
here  to  enumerate  tlie  chief. 

Their  geographical  position,  too,  is  important ;  their 
history  has  often  differed  according  as  they  lie  in  the 
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level  plain,  or  are  set  on  hills,  or  nestle  in  mountain 
valleys.  They  may,  therefore,  be  conveniently  grouped 
into  classes,  as  cities  oi  the  plain,  the  hill,  or  the 
mountain. 

Beginning  with  the  first  and  most  important  class, 
we  find  on  the  west,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  Vcrcctii 
on  its  river,  the  Sesia,  which  descends  from  the  spurs 
of  Monte  Rosa.  About  fourteen  miles  to  the  north-east 
is  Novnra,  the  territory  of  which  in  later  days  ran  up  by 
the  Lake  of  Orta  to  end  below  the  Simplon  range. 
Thirty  miles  due  east  brings  us  to  Milan — Medtolanum, 
the  "Middle  City"' — the  old  capital  of  the  Insubrian 
Gauls,  later  on  the  seat  of  Emperors  of  the  West,  at  the 
lime  when  Roman  strength,  though  fading  fast,  was  still 
able  to  offer  a  stout  resistance  to  the  barbarians,  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages  the  political,  as  it  is  now  the  intellec- 
tual and  commercial,  centre  of  North  Italy, 

Its  rival  Pavia,  the  champion  of  the  Ghibcllines,  lies 
only  twentyTwo  miles  south  of  Milan,  on  the  Ticino,  not 
far  from  its  junction  with  the  Po.  Some  eighteen  miles 
from  Pavia,  and  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Milan, 
is  Lodtf  whose  name,  t>ut  not  whose  site,  brings  us  back 
lolHe'old  Laus  Pompeia  which  fell  a  victim  in  the  year 
liii  to  the  enmity  of  Milan. 

Beyond  the  Adda  is  Crema,  a  colony  from  Cremona  ; 
and  about  twenty  miles  to  the  south-east  we  come  to  the 
latter  city,  which  lies  on  the  Po,  and  was  once  the  ruler 
of  the  district  between  that  river  and  Itie  Oglio. 

East  of  Cremona,  and  distant  forty  miles  from  it,  lies 
Manloa,  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincio,  which 
here  expands  into  lagoons. 

**  Here  wanton  Mincius  winds  along  the  m«adt, 
JVnd  sludes  tiis  Itappy  lunks  w-iih  bending  rc«ds." 

Still  proceeding  eastwards,  we  come  to  where  "  many- 
domed  Padua  proud  "  stands  among  the  winding  streams 
of  Brenta  aria  Bacchiglione. 

This  portion  of    Italy  is    broken    by  isolated    hills. 

>  a.  Uidh  in  Ireland. 
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yerooa  on  the  rushing  Aclige,  Vicenia,  thirty  miles  east 
at  the  foot  of  Ihc  Monti  UcriciTanS  the  small  town  of 
Este  at  the  foot  of  the  southernmost  peak  of  the  Colli 
Cu^nci,  serve  as  a  transition  to  the  second  class  of 
cities,  those  of  the  hills;  for, though  not  precisely  hill 
towns,  much  of  their  territory  is  hilly  if  not  actually 
mountainous,  a  fact  which  has  had  considerable 
influence  on  their  history. 

Still  farther  to  the  east  is  Treviso,  which  closes  our 
enumeration  of  (he  cities  of  the  plain  north  of  the  Po ; 
(or  Udine  and  Aqutleia  scarcely  come  into  the  tale  of 
Ihc  l^mbard  cities ;  and  although  Venice  docs  so  come 
■n,  yet  she  muMi  stand  alone,  separate  from  all  other 
communities  as  the  city  of  the  sea. 

South  of  thc_  Po,  amidst  the  many  streams  into  which 
Ibe  great  nverbreaks  up  before  seeking  its  rest  in 
(he  Adriatic  is  Fcrrara — "  La  gran  donna  del  Po " — 
about  forty>9ei^ir  Tniles  south  of  Padiin.  Bologna, 
MHith-wcst  of  Fcrrara,  though  in  the  plain,  lics^neSFlo 
the  nnge  of  the  Apennines,  to  the  summit  of  which 
it*  territory  extended.'  Modcna,  twenty-three  miles  to 
the  norlli-wcsl,  Kegflio,  Paniiai  and  Ihaccnza,  aJ!  lying 
along  the  great  Roman  highway  the  Via  .>€fnilia,  while 
tbciniclvcs  cities  of  the  plain,  ruled  o%'cr  a  large  extent 
of  mountamous  country.  Finally,  Alessandria,  youngest 
of  all  thew  cities,  built  by  the  Lombard  Ijcaguc  in  1 168 
to  command  the  passes  l>etween  Genoa  and  Pie<Imont 
and  Lombardy,  and  to  hold  in  check  tJie  feudal  lords 
of  Ltgttria  and  Montferral,  closes  our  survey  of  this 
ftp. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  group,  those  towns  which 
arc  either  themselves  built  on  heights,  or  which  lie  in 
mKlst  of  billy  districts,  we  have  first  those  situated  round 


■  ¥mnn  mm  not  foonded  antll  404  A.a.  and  wu  an  oulposl  of 
lbs  Enrdalo  o<  Ravetus  igiiut  tbe  Lombard*.  Strictly  xpcalunK 
U  sad  Bologds  arc  in  Roaugiu,  the  f>ortion  of  Ihc  Roman  province 
al  AoHUa  which  W»  not  coni]anod  by  the  Lombuds.  TIm  two 
cMn  arc  Mt  chncly  cuincclcd  wilh  th«  rM  of  Ihc  Lomboxd  dlin 
Ifaal  lor  csofftnlenL-e  thry  nay  be  Inctuded  amoRg  Iheir  number. 
TIm  nAln  itrcadi  uf  Ibc  Fu  no  k>n|[ct  tluw*  by  t'ctr-uiL 
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the  upper  waters  of  the  Po  and  its  affluents  in  the 
modern  Piedmont. 

Turin,  nowadays  the  most  important  of  these,  never 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  (act 
to  be  explained,  no  doubt,  by  the  power  of  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  Houses  of  Savoy  and  Monlferrat,  who  held 
the  hill  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  one  or  the 
other  of  whom  it  was  generally  subject.  The  city  itself 
lies  in  the  plain  beside  the  Po,  but  close  by,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  hills  of  the  Monlferrat 
range  rise  abruptly. 

Chieri,  near  Turin,  now  quite  a  small  town,  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  much  more  important  (ban  its  neigtilwur. 
It  lies  among  the  hilUof  Montferrat.  Chicrasco  and  Alba 
on  the  Tanaro,  Acqui  on  the  Bormida,  Asti  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Montferrat  range,  Tortona  and 
Bobbio  farther  east,  are  all  in  the  hill  country.  With  the 
one  exception  of  Asti,  none  of  them  ever  attained  to 
much  importance,  or  to  any  long-continued  independence 
from  outside  control. 

Separated  from  this  group  by  the  width  of  the  Lombard 
plain  are  Bergamo,  situated  on  a  hill  at  a  height  of  1,245 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  some  thirty  miles  north-cist  of 
Milan,  and  Brescia,  another  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of 
this,  both  where  the  foothills  of  the  Alps  sink  down 
into  the  plain.  Their  territories  in  the  Middle  Ages  ran 
up  to  the  ridges  of  the  High  Alps  which  sep.-irate  the 
Italians  from  the  German-speaking  peoples. 

Here,  too,  we  must  name  Como,  itself  built  on  a  piece 
of  level  ground  on  the  shores  of  its  lake,  but  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  steqi  hills,  which,  with  semi-Alpine 
valleys  between  them,  extend  over  almost  the  whole 
district  subject  to  the  city. 

To  the  east,  in  the  Trevisan  Mark,  we  have  only  the 
already  mentioned  Verona  and  Vicenza  in  this  class. 

The  cities  lying  well  in  among  the  mountains  are  but 
few  in  number  and  small  in  importance.  Aosta  and 
Ivrea,  In  the  valley  of  the  Doria  Baltea  under  the 
shadows  of  Monte  Rosa  and  Mont  Blanc ;  Susa,  in  the 
deep  valley  leading  up  to  the  Mont  Cinis ;  Trent,  among 
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the  mountains  of  South  Tyrol  ;  Fcltrc  and  Bclluno,  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Piave,  are  all  that  need  be 
mentioned  in  this  group. 

The  cities  mentioned  in  the  above  sketch  of  the 
{{eognphy  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  arc  all  that  are  of 
importance  for  the  medieval  history  of  the  district 
With  places  such  as  Concordia,  Altinum,  or  Aquileia, 
once  great  and  flouriiihing,  hut  which  had  cither  perished 
utterly  or  sunk  into  obscurity  under  the  successive 
waves  of  barbarian  invasions,  the  historian  of  (he 
Lombard  cities  has  no  concern. 

There  are,  however,  some  names  of  places  lying 
beyond  ttte  watershed  of  the  Po  which  may  be  added 
here,  lo  make  our  list  of  city-states  complete.  The 
history  of  Genoa  is  at  times  closely  bound  up  with  that ' 
of  Uilan  ;  and  neither  geographical  limits  nor  the  events 
o(  history  mark  Bologna  off  from  imola  and  the  other 
towns  of  Komagna,  nor  Ferrara  from  Ravenna,  the  town 
defined  for  all  lime  by  Dante  as  Uie  spot  where  Po 
descends 

"  Per  aver  paoe  cot  iei;iuici  sui." ' 

The  ■obflcquent  p:iges  will  show  the  importance  of  a 
dear  conception  of  the  geography  of  Lomb.irdy.  f^ere 
may  be  pointed  out  the  short  distances  from  city  to  city, 
teoding  inevitably  to  intensify  hostile  feelings,  and  the 
difareoces  in  situation  leading  to  a  difference  in  the 
poKtjql  Ufe  of  each.  The  cities  in  the  plain  were  on 
the  whole  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  democratic.  The 
hill  cities  were  never  able  thoroughly  to  break  the  power 
ol  the  feudal  aristocracy  whose  rock-perched  castles 
Ktuddcd  all  their  territories.  Those  of  Piedmont  could 
never  make  head  against  the  great  feudal  princes  whose 
tcrrttona  of  mountain  and  valley  hemmed  (hem  in  on 
every  tide.  Finally,  the  small  mountain  communities, 
poor  and  cut  off  by  natural  obstacles  from  all  expansion, 
lived  a  life  apart,  except  in  so  far  as  they  followed  the 
lortunca  o4  lomc  more  powerful  neighbour. 


•  •  With  >ll  it«  followers  in  Mwrdt  of  p«ac«  '    ("  Inferno '). 


•CHAPTER  11 

THE    RULE    OP   THE    BISHOPS 

Thk  basin  of  the  Po  would  seem  to  have  been,  during 
the  later  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  most  flourishing 
portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  During  the  Republic 
it  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  a  new  land,  otTering  a 
virgin  soil  to  the  settler,  and  to  the  cities  which  he 
founded  a  power  o(  rapid  growth,  something  like  that 
which  we  now  associate  with  tlie  western  states  of 
America.  In  other  parts  of  Italy  already,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  and  even  earlier,  large  estates  had  eaten  up 
the  small  proprietors.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  Roman  conquest 
h.id  meant  in  mnny  provinces,  notably  in  Samnium,  the 
uprooting  from  the  soil  of  the  prc\ious  inhabitants  ;  and 
although  Roman  colonists  were  sent  to  secure  the  con- 
quered districts,  their  numbers  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
great  enough  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  land* 
owning  population  caused  by  war  and  confiscation. 
Hence  most  of  the  land  in  South  and  Central  Italy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  great  senatorial  families,  who 
cultivated  their  estates  by  slave  labour,  to  the  ruin  and 
gradual  extinction  of  the  small  proprietor. 

North  of  the  Apennines,  howe\'er,  the  procedure  of 
the  conquerors  was  different.  The  gaps  caused  by  war 
among  the  natives  were  tilled  by  the  settlement  in  the 
conquered  districts  of  a  vast  number  of  small  proprietors. 
The  surviving  natives  were  left  tn  possession  of  a  sufficient 
share  of  land.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  in  the 
lands  south  of  the  Po,  occupied  by  the  Scnoncs  and  Boii. 
In  the  case  of  the  Boii  half  of  their  lands  were  distributed 
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Rotnui  colonists  in  197  ac,  the  other  half  was  divided 
up  umongsl  those  of  the  former  inhabitants  who  had 
escaped  the  sword.  It  is  said  that  the  hmits  of  the  farms 
allotted  to  the  new  colonists,  of  which  the  average 
extent  was  four  or  five  acres,  can  be  distinctly  traced  al 
the  present  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  o(  the 
Erailian  towns ;  and  especially  between  Bologna  and 
Ccsena  in  Romagna.' 

North  of  llie  Po  there  was  but  little  displacement  of 
the  original  inhabitants.  The  Insubrcs,  in  the  great 
plain  round  Milan,  kept  their  landu;  the  Cenomani,  to 
the  cast  of  Ihem,  had  fought  on  the  Roman  side,  and 
ao  secured  themselves  from  all  molestation.  These 
Celtic  tribes  were  largely  a  pastoral  people;  their  country 
wma  thinly  peopled,  covered  with  for^ts  and  marshes, 
and  therefore  offered  great  tracts  of  unoccupied  land 
avaiUbIc  lor  new  settlers.  That  there  were  plenty  of 
well,  attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  virgin  soil,  is  shown 
bf  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Celts  adopted  the  Latin 
speech  and  civilisation. 

In  the  hind  of  the  Vencti  there  was  no  conquest. 
The  natives  submitted  peacefully  to  the  protecting  power 
of  Rome.  Here,  with  increased  security,  prosperity 
rapicUy  incrcaised.  Palavium,  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  w:ui, 
Bftcr  Rome,  the  richest  town  in  Italy  ;  and,  although 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  130,000  men  capable 
of  bcanng  arms  ascribed  to  it  by  this  writer  should  not 
be  taken  tu  refer  in  reality  to  the  whole  lex^  of  the 
Vencti,  yet  this  estimate  shows  the  ideas  that  prevailed 
at  to  itn  wealth  .ind  resources.  The  foundation  in 
■lC.  t8i  of  Aquilcia,  with  its  4,500  colonist  families,  must 
have  ftill  further  increased  the  prosperity  of  this  part 
of  Italy. 

Moreover,  Cisalpine  Gaul  escaped  on  the  whole  from 
the  diKOtcm  that  befel  Samnium,  Ctruria,  and  parts  of 
Latium  during  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla.*     It  is  true 

*  Botegw,  CreoMna.  aad  Piaoefm  t>eing  "  Latin  "  oolouiw,  tile 
rsodved  nmch  larger  kUo4in<nt!),  al>o«it  thirty  urcs  auh. 
and  If odena  werv  coJoiriet  of  Roman  dtueu. 
BMoU  (-  BnMfcmm  dcr  BrfecUaheo.r&iUKbco  Wolt  ~}  otii- 
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that  the  province  had  its  share  of  trouble  during  tbe 
conflicts  that  followed  on  the  death  of  CKsar  ;  but  the 
misfortunes  of  Cremona  and  its  unlucky  neighbour 
Mantu.i  were  more  felt  by  individuals  than  by  the  cities 
themselves.  While  Samnium  was  left  a  desert,  and  the 
six  thousand  armed  burghers  of  Praeneste  were  replaced 
by  a  handful  of  absentee  landholders,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Po  little  seems  to  have  happened  save  that  in  some 
parts  a  change  took  place  in  the  ownership  of  landed 
property,  without  any  appreciable  diminution  of  (he 
number  of  inhabitants  or  of  holdings. 

One  fact  is  clear,  the  survival  in  this  part  of  Italy  of 
a  large  free  population,  long  after  the  growth  of  targe 
estates  culti^'ated  by  slaves  had  diminished  the  number 
of  freemen  in  the  other  districts  of  the  peninsula.  We 
learn  from  Pliny  that,  in  lOO  A.D.,  the  landlords  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  still  worked  with  free  labour.  And  on 
the  whole  we  may  consider  the  condition  of  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Po  in  400  a.d.  as  one  of  extreme  prosperity ; 
at  any  rate,  compared  with  the  state  of  the  rest  of  Italy.* 
It  was  looked  on  as  one  of  the  most  important  portions 
of  the  Empire.  The  excellent  strategic  position  of 
Milan  marked  it  out  as  the  most  suitable  residence  of 
the  Emperors,  who  strove  to  hold  in  check  the  ever- 
increasing  hosts  of  the  barbarians ;  and  from  302  until 
401,  in  which  year  Honortus  abandoned  it  for  the  safer 
residence  of  Ravenna,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  capital  of  the  Western  Empire, 
of  which,  after  Rome  and  Carthage,  it  was  then  the 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  city. 

It  will  be  useful  here  to  lake  a  short  survey  of  the 
government  of  the  ^-alley  of  the  Po  as  it  was  about 
the  year  A.D.  400,  before  the  floodgates  of  the  barbarian 
invasions  had  been  loosed  on  Italy. 

tnale&  th«  population  of  Italy  under  Augustus  at  al>out  sk  miltiocu, 
of  wtwin  alMut  one-lbird  were  to  be  found  aortb  ol  the  Apennines 
(quoted  by  Satvioli,  "  Stalo  e  Popolauoitc  dell'  ItalU  prinu  «  dopo 
t«:  Invisioni  tMrbarJche,"  p.  to). 

'  But  MC  S^violi,  p.  13,  for  »  contrvy  view.  Yet  he  admiti  that 
Cialpinc  Gaul  was  in  a  better  couditioD  than  the  rc»t  of  Italy. 
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In  the  rearrangemenl  of  the  provinces  of  the  Empire 
effected  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  older  divisions 
of  Liguria,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  Venetia  had  been  super- 
seded by  a  new  f>raupinf>.  There  was  a  province  called 
Liguria,  which  included  not  only  the  old  territory  o(  that 
name,  but  all  the  %-alicy  of  the  Po  as  far  as  the  Adda  on 
the  north,  and  Piaccnza  on  the  south  of  that  river.  Milan 
wu  tile  capital  of  this  province,  as  well  as  being,  as  wc 
have  said,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Empire.  North  of 
the  Po,  from  the  Adda  to  the  eastern  limits  of  Istria,  was 
the  province  of  Venetia  and  Istria,  with  Aquileia  as  its 
capital ;  and  tvuulh  of  the  Po  froiu  Piacenu  to  Ariminum 
WM  known  as  Emilia. 

Aa  was  the  common  rule  throughout  Ihc  Empire,  these 
provinces  were  divided  up  inlu  "civitaica,"  tli.tt  is,  jui 
tuban  centre  with  a  dependent  district  attached  tu  iU 
Each  of  thes<r  had  a(  lis  head,  in  accordance  with  the 
universal  Koman  practice,  two  chief  magiiitralcs,  called 
Duumviri,  and  a  senate,  called  the  Curia.  Originally 
these  municipalities  had  possessed  considerable  local 
independence.  The  centralining  tendency  of  the  later 
Empire  had,  however,  greatly  curtailed  this,  and  had 
put  nearly  all  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Provincial 
govemonL  The  Junctions  of  the  decurions,  as  the 
members  of  the  Curia  were  called,  had  been  practically 
limited  to  Ihc  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  to  the  super- 
mtion  of  the  public  buildings.  For  the  collection  of 
the  taxes  they  were  individually  responsible.  If  an 
incursion  o(  barbarians  or  some  natural  calamity  made 
it  impoMtble  for  the  city  to  pay  the  sum  at  which  it 
«M  MKssed.  Ihc  property  of  the  decurtons  was  seized 
and  sold  to  malee  up  the  deficiency. 

Aa  the  Bnancial  condition  of  the  Empire  became 
worse,  a^  in\'aMons  became  more  frequent,  the  demands 
on  the  dccuriomt  increased.  The  position  from  being 
ooe  ol  honour  became  an  intolerable  burden,  from 
wCiich  there  wxi  no  escape.  All  who  held  a  certain 
amount  of  property  were  enrolled  in  the  Curia,  and 
Ihc  dignity  became  hereditary.  Vast  numbers  o(  Uits 
dam  were  reduced  to  poverty  or  told  as  slaves  to  satisfy 
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the  demands  of  the  Imperial  exchequer.  Many  sought 
to  escape  by  abandoning  their  property  and  taking 
refuge  in  deserted  places,  or  by  entering  the  army  or  the 
Church.  The  legislation  of  the  later  Kmpcrors  is  full 
of  enactments  relating  to  the  forcible  bringing  back 
of  runaway  decurions. 

it  was  chiefly  the  moderately  wealthy  landowners  who 
were  ruined  in  this  fashion.  The  great  land-owning 
families  had  contrived  to  make  the  chief  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  State  hereditary  in  their  faraihes, 
and  as  holders  of  the  offices  were  exempt  from  serving 
in  the  Curia. 

City  hfe  had  completely  superseded  the  older  Celtic 
tribal  life  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  great  landowners 
usually  resided  within  the  walls,  spending  only  a  portion 
of  the  year  at  one  or  other  of  the  villas  on  their  country 
estates.     Part  of  these  estates  was  cultivated  by  slaves, 

'^part  was  let  out  to  a  class  called  colani,  who  make  their 
appearance  during  the  later  Empire.*  The  colonus 
occupied  a  portion  of  land,  paying  to  the  owner  a  &xed 
rent,  the  amount  of  which  could  not  be  raised.  In  many 
respects  his  position  was  a  serai-servile  one.  He  could 
not  leave  the  land  on  which  he  was  bom  ;  t(  the  estate 
was  sold  he  went  with  it ;  he  had  scarcely  any  civil  rights. 
His  sons  were  in  the  same  position  as  himself,  and  there 
was  practically  no  way  by  which  he  could  attain  his 
freedom.  On  the  other  liand,  he  could  not  be  evicted 
b-om  his  holding.  His  position,  in  fact,  closely  re- 
sembled that  of  the  medieval  serf. 

No  doubt,  even  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century, 

,  (here  were  many  small  free  proprietors  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
some  dwelling  here  and  there  in  the  country  districts, 
but  most  of  them  inhabiting  the  towns.  But  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  tendency  was  for  the  estates  of  the  great 
senatorial  families  to  absorb  those  of  the  lesser  proprietors. 
Finally,  within  the  walls  were  many  bndless  freemen, 

■  Wc  fir^t  hear  of  tb«m  about  the  time  of  Coostantine.  The 
questioD  of  thdr  origin— whether  ihcy  sprang  (rom  staves  wlio  Iu<l 
f  i&en,  or  freemen  who  had  descended  in  the  social  scale— hu  givcji 
rtM  to  macb  diKos&ioD. 
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some  engaged  in  trade  or  manufactures,  ulhers  a  mere    i 
hungry  mob  subsisting,  tike  the  lower  orders  at  Rome, 
on  the  charity  of  the  state. 
We  have  not    to    concern  ourselves  here  with   the 
irate  hierarchy  o(  Imperial  officials.     We  must  note, 
3wever,  that   the  Church  bad  adapted  berseU  to  the 
oan    municipal    institutions.      The    diocese    o(    the      , 
lOp    coincided    with    the    civilas    over    which    the    ^ 
municipality  ruled.     The  later  Emperors  had  given  the 
Bt»hopi(  a    certain   amount  of  civil   authority.     Under 
the  title  of  dtfemor  it  was  the   duty   of  the   Uishop  to 
on  any  oppressive  acts  of  the  governors  or  tax- 
JectOTft.    This  recognised  official  status  of  the  Bishops 
oot   without  importance   in  the  later  history  of  the 

Then  came  the  great  flood  of  the  barbarian  invasions. 
[The  hosts  of  Ataric  and  Rhadagxsuis  i>wept  over  the 
country  without  much  injury  to  the  fenced  cities  ; 
[but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  Tartar  hordes  led  by  Attila.  ' 
Scourge  of  God  Ie%'cllcd  Aquilcia  to  the  earth,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Concordia,  Altinum,  and  Pata* 
to  seek  refuge  among  the  lagoons  of  the  Venetian 
.<  In  the  cities  farther  west  the  fate  of  Aquilcia 
n^pired  such  terror  as  to  prevent  all  resistance ;  and 
Vtccnu,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Milan,  and  Favia, 
lough  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  pillage,  were  left 
iiMlatroyed,  and  Ihcir  inhabitants  escaped  the  sword. 

But  even  this  terrible  inroad  did  not  permanently 
ijure  the  prosperity  of  the  \'allcy  of  the  Po.  The 
bordc*  of  Attila  passed  hack  again  liej'ond  the  Alps,  and 
rilb  renewed  peace  tlic  fosses  of  the  provincials  were  in 
OMBlure  repaired.  One  lasting  result  followed 
.  tflif  raid.  The  fugitives  from  the  ruined  cities  on 
Venetian  mainland  took  refuge  among  the  lagoons 
wiiicb  tcparate  the  firm  land  from  the  open  sea ;  and 
Iraoi  their  rude  hut-s  grew  in  the  course  of  ages  the 
aai^ty  city  of  Venice  whoK  fortunes  will  be  so  cloaely 

•  RodgUa,  "llAly  and  hor  Invwlon,"  vol.  U.  p.  1$).    "...  For 

>  Vnwtiarwn  tube*.  .  ■  .  Hunnl  iMCchdbanlur"  ("Hliloria 
la  HodgUn). 
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intermingled  with  those  of  the  republics  of  which  we  are 
studying  the  history. 

Then,  twenty-four  years  after  Attila's  invasion,  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West  fell,  and  the  insignia  of 
Imperial  rule  were  sent  to  Constantinople;  white  a 
Herulian  chief,  Odovacer,  was  proclaimed  king  by  the 
barbarians,  and  received  the  title  of  "  Patrician  "  from 
the  Eastern  Emperor,  Zeno. 

His  brief  reign  and  his  overthrow  by  Theodoric  and 
his  Ostrogoths  need  not  detain  us.  The  new  monarch 
established  a  wise  and  firm  rule.  His  residences,  Karcnna, 
Pavia,  and  Verona,  as  well  as  his  titular  capital,  Rome,  felt 
the  effects  of  his  protecting  care.  At  this  time  Milan  was^ 
slUl  the  most  important  city  of  tlie  province  of  Liguria, 
but  we  see  signs  of  the  advancing  greatness  of  its  neigh* 
hour  Ticinum,  better  known  by  its  later  name,  Pavia,  as  ' 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  its  older  rival.  Its  strong  position 
sheltered  as  it  was  by  two  rivers,  the  Ticino  and  the  Po, 
caused  Theodoric  to  select  it  as  a  place  of  safety  wherein 
to  lea%'e  his  mother  and  the  other  non-coml^atants  of  the 
Gothic  host  (490  A.D.).>  When  he  had  established  his 
rule  in  the  peninsula  he  built  there  a  palace  and  public 
baths,  and  it  is  probably  to  him  that  the  city  owed  the 
strong  fortifications  which  made  it  in  after  years  the 
last  refuge  of  the  Gothic  name  in  Italy. 

The  losses  sustained  by  the  provincials  during  the 
strife  between  Theodoric  and  Odovacer  were  amply 
made  good  during  the  settled  years  of  the  former's  reign. 
It  is  from  the  troublous  times  which  followed  on  his 
death,  the  re-conquest  of  Italy  for  the  Eastern  Empire 
by  the  arms  of  Bclisarius  and  Narses,  and  then  the 
descent,  after  a  brief  interval  of  rest,  of  a  new  and  formid- 
'  able  invader,  the  Lombards,  that  we  may  date  the  down- 
fall of  the  ancient  social  system  of  the  peninsula. 

The  war  twtwecn  Goihs  and  Byzantines  lasted  nearly 
twenty  years."  During  its  course  the  Italians  suffered 
untold  miseries.  Milan  was  rased  to  the  ground  by  the 
Goths,  and  its  male  inhabitants  put  to  tlie  sword,  to  the 

•  Hodglciii,  m.  UL  pp.  330,  ui.  •  536-555  Aj>. 
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nnmbcr,  if  wc  may  believe  Procopius,  of  three  hundred 
thousand.  This  figure^  though  no  doubt  entirely  too 
great  (or  credibility,  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  impresition 
made  on  Procopius  by  the  population  and  importance 
of  the  city. 

The  invasion,  in  56tt,  of  the  Lombards,  the  race  who 
have  left  their  name  to  the  part  of  Italy  with  which  we 
jwe  concerned,  is  important  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
tboor  political  divisions  of  the  peninsula  to  which  an  end 
has  been  put  only  in  our  own  day.  Unlike  the  Ostrogoths, 
they  did  not  make  a  thorough  conquest  of  the  land,  and  « 
even  in  tliose  provinces  in  which  they  most  firmly 
estabhshed  their  power  isolated  cities  were  left  which 
still  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  Empire.  Tliuis  the 
nland  in  the  lake  of  Como,  the  Isola  Comacina,  held 
oot  against  the  invaders  until  586.  Piacenza  and  Cre- 
mona,  aided  no  doubt  by  their  position  on  the  Po,  which 
afforded  a  panagc  to  the  war  vessels  of  the  Empire,  were  '« 
not  added  to  the  Lombard  dominions  until  6oi-6o3, 
long  after  the  surrounding  country  had  been  subdued. 
Ravenna  and  its  Exarchate,  which  included  Bologna  and 
Pcrrva,  the  district  along  Ihc  eastern  coast  known  as 
the  Pentapohs,  Rome  and  the  surrounding  territories, 
aa  well  aa  maritime  Venetia,  a  great  part  of  the  southern 
coail,  and  isolated  cities  such  as  Naples  and  Amalli, 
remained  entirely  free  from  the  new  Lombard  state.* 
la  this  way  Italy  ceased  to  be  one  hoii)ogeneou!<  country, 
and  ao  here  wc  may  fix  the  beginnings  of  that  political 
fliianian  and  that  feeling  ol  particularism  whidi  is  by 
no  means  extinct  at  the  present  day. 

More  important  for  our  history  is  the  fact  that  some 
citiea  tucb  as  Cremona  were  isolated  for  ycara  in  the  ^ 
uMA  of  their  enemies.     It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  n^" 
ttnt  this  circumstance  must  have  led  to  a  rekindling  of     % 
military  and  municipal  spirit  and  of  the  power  of  initiative 
which  had  been  lovt  under  the  centralising  system  of  the 
taler   Empu-e.    Wc  must  suppose,  too,  that,  in  practice, 

■  LMptanTf  ooaqoMl  of  Rtvanas  sikI  other  dtien  only  l«l  to 
ia«  Fnuifc  Uiuka  and  lbs  dMtruetloii  of  the  Lombard  kiii)[iiocn. 
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a  large  amount  of  political  power  passed  into  the  hands 
.    of  the  cilinens,  and  so  we  may  place  here  the  first  bcgin- 

V  nings  of  that  municipal  independence  which  will  ha%*e 
reached  its  full  growth  three  centuries  later.' 

The  Lombard  realm  fell  before  the  power  of  the 
Franks  and  their  great  leader  Charlemagne  in  774  A.O. 
The  new  sovereign  confirmed  to  the  Popes  the  possession 
ol  the  territory  formerly  ruled  by  the  Exarchii  of  Ravenna, 
which  his  father,  Pe{>in,  had  already  presented  to  them 
after  he  had  overthrown  the  Lombards  who  had  wrested 
this  district  from  the  Byzantines.  The  duchy  of  Rome, 
as  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lirts  to  a  point 
near  Viterbo  was  called,  had  been  for  about  fifty  years 
virtually  independent  under  the  joint  rule  of  the  Pc^^es 
and  the  Roman  people.  It  was  now  formally  separated 
from  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  Pope  was  recognised, 
if  not  as  the  actual  sovereij^n,  at  least  as  its  practical 
nihtr.  As  if  in  return  for  these  favours,  Pope  Leo  III.,  on 
Christmas  Day  800  A.D.,  placed  on  Charles's  head  the 
Imperial  diadem,  and  the  Roman  (people  acclaimed  him 
as  Emperor,  the  legitimate  successor  of  Augustus, 

The  former  dominions  of  the  Lombards  were  governed 
by  Charles,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards, as  a  kingdom  separate  from  his  territories  north  of 
the  Alps.  In  the  districts  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Greek  Emperors  he  ruled  as  Patrician  and  Emperor  of 
the  Romans,  but  delegated  his  power  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs.  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  determine  what 
exactly  troth  he  and  Pepin  meant  to  confer  on  the  Popes 
by  the  famous  donation  of  the  Exarchate  and  other  tern- 
tories.  In  later  da^-s  the  Popes  based  their  claim  to  com- 
plete independence  on  these  donations ;  it  seems  certain, 
however,  that  Charles  and  his  successors  exercised  most 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  at  least  over  the  city  of  Rome 
*    and  its  neighbourhood. 

'  VilUri  draws  allenlion  to  the  words  0/  Pauliu  Dtaconus.  who 
nentiofls  the  part  taken  in  a  ciril  war  between  two  I^omlxtrd  rulers 

•  by  the  wofiula;  civil-ilcj,  and  iiol.ibly  Iiy  the  citiicns  ol  Vietnia, 
Tliis  <KM  shortly  hc^otc  ynu  A.IK  ("  Lc  InvAwoni  hartiarklie,  p.  jiy. 
Sec  alio  ibid.,  p.  327). 
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I       The  powerful  Lombard  duchy  of  Beneventum  in  the 

■   south,  and  the  isolated  Greek  possessions  round  the  coast 

of  what  in  later  times  became  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 

together  with   the  lagoons  of    Vcnctia,   were  the  only 

portioa^  of  the  peninsula  not  brought  under  the  rule  of 

»thc  Prankish  monarch. 
Ttie  subsequent  fate  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  the 
endless  partitions  and  rc-partitions,  the  attempts,  all  use- 
len,  to  set  up  a  separate  Italian  kingdom  under  a  native 
•overcign,  need  not  detain  us.    The  interval  from  the 
death  of   Charles  the  Great  in  814  to  the  accession   of 
Otlio  I.  of  Saxony  in  962  is  a  dreary  space  filled  with    "^ 
revolution  and  counter-revolution,  mingled  with  the  worse 
acourge  of   Hungarian  and   Saracen  invasion.    Yet  all 
through  this  period,  so  hopelessly  black  to  all  outward 
seeming,  a  silent  change  was  taking  place.    The  germs  *"' 
were  being  matured  "which   were  dcstiiied   to   blossom 

»    forth  into  full  life  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century. 
At  the  end  of  thi^  period  we  meet  with  a  transformed 
people.    Instead  o(   the  degenerate  provincials  ofOTe 


fth  and  tixlh  centuries,  unu-arlikc,  corrupted  by  luxury,     * 
lost  to  all  Knsc  of  liberty,  ministered  to  by  vast  multitudes 
of  tlaves,  we  find  a  hardy  race  of  men,  trained  to  arms,  '^ 
hbcrty  loving,  full  of  energy.    The  infusion  of  Teutonic 
blood  had  given  new  life  to  the  Peninsula.    New  ideals 
incptred   men's  minds.    Social   conditions  had  entirely 
altered.    Sla%'ery  in  the  Roman  sense  was  almost  dead.  -^ 
The  man  of  the  population  was  not,  indeed,  free  ;  but 
the  »cft  who  had  replaced  the  slave  had  at  Icist  some  /"^ 
nghtfi,  and  there  were  many  degrees  of  serfdom,  some  of 
which  approached  nearly  to  full  personal  freedom.     A 
new  form  of  ipcccli,  too,  the  development  of  the  Latin 
ifx>ken  by  the  uneducated   masses  of  the   people,  was 
tieginning  to  assume  a  regular  th^W  and  to  take  rank  as 
a  racagniicd  language. 

An  these  changes  had  been  the  result  of  the  six 
centuries  of  constant  warfare  which  had  followed  on  the 
year  400.  They  had  almmt  entirely  altered  the  whole 
state  o<  tociety  and  destroyed  the  fabric  of  Roman 
OTiIcsaUon,    In  ib  slead  we  find  the  beginnings  of  the 
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modern  world.    The  most  important  features   of    the 
change  from  the  old  to  the  new  can  be  briefly  stated. 

During  these  centuries  of  war  the  Roman  system  of 
admintstrntiott  had  disappeared.  Entire  cities  hadTicSh 
blotted  out ;  in  others  the  population  had  dwindled  more 
and  more  ;  the  country  districts  were  almost  uninhabited  ; 
'^^vast  forests  and  tracts  of  unculti%'3tcd  marsh  land  had 
replaced  the  cultivated  fields  of  former  ages.  As  law 
and  order  vantslied  men  were  forced  to  depend  for  their 
safety  on  their  own  strength. 
"^     The  surviving  free  population  of  Roman  origin  was 

*  concentrated    within    the    shelter    of    the    cities.     The 
-  country  parts  were  left  to  serfs  ruled  over  by  lords  for 

(he  most  part  of  Germanic  origin.     It  was  this  infusion 
of  a  Teutonic  stock  which  above  all  awoke  the  Italian 
peninsula  to  new  life  and  vigour. 
Odo%'acer,  in  common  with  the  other  barbarian  leaders 

•  who  had  settled  in  the  Empire,  had  provided  for  his 
followers  by  dividing  amongst  them  a  proportion  of  the 
land,  or  rather  of  the  revenue  arising  from  it ;  it  is  said  a 
third  part.  Theodoric,  in  his  turn,  distributed  among 
the  Goths  the  lands  l>eforc  held  by  Odo^•accr's  supporters, 
as  well,  doubtless,  as  those  which  the  ravages  of  war  had 
left  without  Roman  proprietors. 

The  Lombards,  who  seem  in  political  matters  to  have 
treated  the  Italians  with  far  more  harshness  than  the 
■  previous  conquerors  had  done,  followed  their  precedent 
when  dealing  with  the  land.  Many  wealthy  nobles  were 
slain  and  their  property  transferred  to  Loml>ards ;  the 
remaining  proprietors  were  divided  among  Lombards  to 
whom  the  name  "guests"  was  given.'  The  "guest" 
received  one-third  of  tlie  revenue  of  the  land,  and  it 
would  seem  that  in  course  of  time  this  was  altered  to 
one-third  of  the  land  itself,  so  that  the  original  owner 
now  held  two-thirds  of  his  former  estate,  the  Lombard 
"guest"  onc-third. 

The  number  of  Roman  landowners  would  naturally  tend 


y . 


'  See  VilUri."  Lc  lavasioni  borbaricbcta  Itafia,"  p.  371-474,  where 
he  discusses  the  rcbtions  ol  Lombirds  and  Romau, 
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diminish,  for  many  would  emigrate  to  the  portions  of    . 
the  peninsula  still  subject  to  the  Byianline  rule,  or  be- 
yond the  sea.    The  Frankish  rulers  made  large  grants  of 
unoccupied  or  confiscated  land  to  their  followers,  the 
Saxon  Emperors  followed  the  same  plan.      In  the  course 
ot  time,  then,  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  property    • 
passed  into  the  hands  of  men  of  German  origin,  so  that>^ 
at  a  later  dale  the  name  Lombards  or  Teutons  is  con*  t^-^ 
stantly  used  to  denote  the  proprietors  of  the  country     ' 
districts.  ■    Any  Roman  proprietors  who  remained  would 
gradiuliy  adopt  the  mode  of  life  and  the  ideas  of  the 
German  landowners.* 

In  .short,  in  the  country  districts,  there  arose  a  land- 
owning, warlike  class  ruling  over  a  subject  population, 
the  descendants  of  the  coloni  of  the  late  Imperial 
bines,  or  of  the  few  Roman  freemen  who  had  not 
abandoned  the  country  for  the  cities,  " 

Within  these  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman 
element  continued  to  predominate.  The  Germanic 
unnden  on  the  whole  preferred  country  life,  and  though 
many  of  them,  of  the  I^mbords  especially,  did  take  up 
their  residence  in  the  urban  centres,  it  would  seem  tliat 
the  majorily  settled  themselves  on  the  lands  of  which 
they  had  twcomc  proprietors.  In  this  way  the  scmi- 
deaerted  rural  districts  received  new  inhabitants  ;  in  this 
my,  loo,  the  immense  estates  which  in  (he  talc  Imperial 
time*  were  clLiraeteristic  of  lt.ily,  tltough,  a-s  we  li.ive  seen, 
lo  a  leas  d^ree  in  the  Po  valley  tiun  elsewhere,  were  sub- 
divided among  new  owners. 

It  IS  the  opinion  uf  Villari  that  the  Lombitrds,  while 
depriving  the  subject  Koman  population  of  all  political      , 
r,  did  not  entirely  alxitish  the  old  municipal  organi- 
TEis  alio  continued  to  survive  in   the  (Ii&hicts      ^,, 
tUKkr  Byzantine  rule.     Especially  did  the  late  Roman   v>/ 
imtitution  of  schola:,   or  trade  guilds  in  which  were 
enrolled  all   the  cituens  who  exercised  manual  trades. 

•  Tndocud.    Sn  SfthrtoU,  p.  6)1. 

•  8g  ta  InlMid  Ibc  CbWc  at  Anglo- Nonnan  badlonis  wlio,  by 
-tTl*l|  ProtaMaBtim.  praMrved  (h«u-  laads,  becanN  completely 

vUb  the  Bcw  EagUih  propilMOfS. 
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persist,  though  obscurely,  to  reappenr  at  a  later  date  as 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  new  municipal 
life. 

Political  power,  on  the  other  hand,  was  centralised  in 

the  hands  of  the  King  and  his  delegates.    The  Lombards 

1    set  up  in  each  important  centre  a  Duke,  who  ruled  over 

one  or  more  cities  and  their  dependent  territories. 

,  *^As  in    Roman  times,  the  ci^'itas  formed  the  unit  of 

'^'      administration.    This    comprised    not  only  the  walled 

town — the    city    in    the    modern    sense — but    also  the 

*  ^.    country     district — the     ager     dependent    on     i(.       In 

•^  -Central  Italy,  where  from  the  remotest  times  the  popu- 

lation  had  lived  in  walled  towns,  this  dependent  district 

was    not    of    very    great    extent.      In    Cisalpine    Gaul, 

colonised  at  a  comp-irativcly  late  period,  and  where  the 

•<^urban  centres  were  mostly  of  Roman  origin,  the  extent 

of  territory  included  in  the  civitas  was  often — as  in  the 

»^#^cases    of    Pavia,   Brescia,  Parma,   and    Piacenxa — %*ery 

considerable,   a   (act   that   explains   the  great  power  to 

which  the  cities  of  Lomlxvdy  at  once  attained,  when 

they  began  to  act  as  independent  commonwealths. 

The  Franktsli  rulers  did  not  make  any  very  material 

changes  in  the  Lombard  institutions.     Instead  of  the 

*^     Oukes  they  placed  C<iunts  with  less  extended  powers, 

and  as  a  rule   having   only,  onccity  subject  to  them. 

K  Side  by  side  with  the  Count  stood  the  Bishop ;  still 

•*  *'  largely  chosen  by  popular  election,  and  charged  with  the 

''  duty  of   s.ifeguarding   the   rights   of    the    people    from 

possible  encroachment  by  the  Count. 

In  the  troubled  times  of  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  the 
•^Bishops had  acquired  immense  landed  possessions, either 
'  through  gifts  from  the  monarchs  wishing  to  obtain  the 
support  of  the  Church,  or  from  private  individuals 
anxious  to  benefit  (heir  souls,  or  from  the  volunttry 
surrender  of  their  property  by  the  poorer  freemen,  who 
in  time  of  trouble  found  their  position  as  tenants  of 
the  Church  infinitely  preferable  to  the  risks  they  as 
freemen  ran  of  oppression  and  spoliation  on  the  p-irt 
of  grasping  nobles.  In  this  way  the  Bishops  joined  to 
the  prestige  arising  from  their  ecclesiastical  dignity  that 
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wbidi  sprang  from  their  being    the  largest   landowners 
lo  the  diocese. 

As  rhe  territory  subject  to  the  Count,  the  county  as 
it  be^n  to  be  called,  coincided  on  the  whole  with  the 
andenl  Roman  ci^ilas,  so,  too.  it  coincided  with  the 
diocese  which  had  also  been  originally  marked  out 
by  Ihc  same  limits.  Occisionally  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  bier  Carlovingian  monarchs  often  subdivided  the 
lirgcr  counties,  and  so  we  find  that  several  were  included 
in  the  large  dioceses  of  Milan  and  Pavia.  So,  loo, 
the  limits  of  the  county  were  sometimes  modified  from 
thow:  of  the  former  civitas.  These  discrepancies  became 
a  fruitful  source  of  conflict  in  later  times.  When  the 
chief  power  in  the  cities  had  passed  from  the  Counts  to 
the  Btthops,  and  then  to  the  hands  of  the  burghers  them* 
sdves,  ^th  Bishops  and  burghers  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  whole  diocese  under  their  temporal  rule,  including  ^ 
thove  portions  which  now  formed  part  of  another  county. 
The  long  hostility  Iwtwecn  Modena  and  Bologna,  lo  ^ 
mention  cine  striking  instance,  arose  from  the  conflicting 
facundanes  of  county  and  diocese.' 

To  secure  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  Charles 
grouped  several  counties  under  a  Marlcgraf,  or  Count 
of  the  Marches,  our  English  marquis.  So  arose  the 
powerful  Markgra/s  of  I\Tea,  supervising  the  passes 
between  France  and  Italy,  and  those  of  Friuli,  whose 
doty  it  was  lo  protect  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
pentntub  against  foreign  invasion.  0\-er  the  whole 
kiagdom  he  maintained  a  constint  supervision  by  me-ins 
o(  iliiiennt  oAcials,  the  mi»i  dcmimci,  royal  messc-ngors, 
wboae  duty  it  was  to  report  on  the  administration  and 
«et  right  all  abuses. 

Ail  this  centralised  system  of  administration  perished 
tn  Ibe  wreck  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire.    The  Counts 
■uccaedtd  in  turning  into  private  possessions  the  Crown  ^ 
domains  whtcli  had   formerly  been  granted  to  them  to 
enable  them  to  support  the  dignity  of  their  office.    Then 

m     '  9ot  tae^  araH  ttie  qiurrcb  tMtwccu  Florence  and  Siena,  and 
BWMiaodAwMO. 
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they  made  the  office  itself  hereditary,  and  even  divisible 
among  all  their  children.  At  the  same  time  the  system 
by  which    the    immense  domains  of   the  Crown  were 

•parcelled  out  as  fiefs,  to  be  held  by  military  service, 

came  into  full  vigour.    Fiefs,  at  first  mere  temporary 

"beneficia,    became    hereditary;    the    holders   of     roysd 

»'6efs  were  granted  immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Counts,  and  were  given  judicial  power  over  their 
tenants  and  dependents;  the  unity  of  the  county  was 
in  this  way  impaired. 

The  great  allodial  proprietors  followed  the  royal 
example,  and  divided  their  lands  among  a  number  of 
vassals,  so  as  to  have  at  their  command  a  large  force 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  small  proprietors  in 
many  cases  surrendered  their  properly  to  a  more  power- 
ful neighbour  or  to  the  Church  and  received  it  back 
as  a  fief,  with  the  guarantee  of  protection.  The  Bishops 
and  rich  abbeys  divided  their  immense  domains  in  the 
same  way.  In  this  manner  wh.tt  we  know  as  the  feudal 
system  was  gradually  established  in  Italy. 

The  later  Carlovingians  vainly  endeavoured  to  check 
the  increasing  independence  of  the  Counts  and  other 
great  lords.    The  most  effectual  means  which  suggested 

'    itself  for  this  was  to  transfer  the  jurisdiction  formerly 

t^/  possessed  by  the  Count  to  the  Bishop  of  the  city.    The 

Prankish  kings  enjoyed  an  almost  preponderant  voice 

in  the  election  of  the  Bishop ;  the  latter  from  the  nature 

'    of  his  office  was  likely  to  be  less  inclined  to  rel>ellion, 

■''  and  had  t>csidcs  no  descendants  to  whom  to  endeavour 
to  transmit  his  ofhce.  The  new  scheme  therefore  com* 
mended  itself  at  once  as  a  material  increase  of  the  royal 
authority. 

This  movement  by  which  the  Bishops  began  to  acquire 
temporal  authority  over  the  city  in  which  they  resided 
is  of  cardinal  importance  in  tracing  the  rise  of  republican 
institutions  in  Lombardy. 

It  seems  that  the  earliest  examples  of  such  power  being 
,  conferred  on  a  Bi^op  occur  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
ninth  century.  ■     The  substitution  of  the  Bishops  for 
f    '  Modeoa  in  893. 
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the  Counts  was,  however,  a  very  gradual  process  and 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  tenth  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  eleventh  centuries. 

We  can  distin^juish  in  it  three  steps.  First,  all  the 
prqptfly  of  the  stile  in  the  city  and  immediate  vicinity — 
ibe  walls,  towers,  open  spaces,  the  royal  taxes,  Ac. — was 
panted  to  the  Bishop,  with  rights  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  tenants  of  the  Church.  In  return  the  Bishop  was 
to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  the  forti  Rett  ions  and  of 
the  roads  and  bridges.  Grants  of  this  nature  are  extant 
for  quite  a  number  of  towns — for  example,  for  Iklodcna 
in  892,  Bergamo  in  904. 

The  next  step  was  the  entire  cSacctucotjlf  the  Count 
within  the  city.  So  in  Farina  in  962  the  Bishop  uras 
given  all  the  powers  of  a  Count  in  the  city  and  for 
three  miles  round,  and  wherever  else  the  inhabitants 
o(  Pamu  had  property.  The  Bishop  of  Lodi  about  the 
•ante  period  was  given  complete  jurisdiction  over  that 
city,  and  for  seven  miles  round  it.'  The  immediate 
cficct  o(  these  two  steps  in  this  new  and  import.iol 
movement— the  Revolution  of  (he  Bishops,  as  it  has 
been  ityled — was  the  separation  of  the  cily  proper  from 
the  dependent   district  included  in   the  Roman  civitas. 

The  urban  ceolre,  and  a  greater  or  smaller  extent  of 
territory  round  it,  was  exempted  from  the  power  of  the 
CounL  Over  the  rest  of  the  old  civitas  he  still  remained 
sapreme.  Hence  the  word  conlaJo,  or  county,  acquired 
in  Italtaa  a  new  meaning  ;  it  came  to  signify  the  country 
dntricla  as  opposed  to  the  town,  and  so  to  this  day 
epmtihtini  aie  the  |>casants  as  opposed  to  the  towns|)eople. 

The  authority  of  the  counts,  now  limited  to  the  country 
parts  w>*  *till  farther  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the 
poHCMioii*  of  the  Church  everywhere  were  exempted 
from  fbeir  control,  and  Leo  estimates  that  already  in  the 
time  of  Louts  the  Pious  about  one^third  of  the  land  of 
Italy  was  owned  by  the  Church.  Besides,  tfic  large  pro- 
prietora  had  in  general  received  royal  "exemptions" 
which  practically  placed  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
CouDtB.  The  later  Carlovmgians  and  the  kings  that 
'  Sm  H«csl,  ML  U.  pp.  70,  (or  iIicm  detail*. 
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follovvcd  (hem  appear  to  have  inultiplie<l  counties  and 
mariiuisates ;  these  became  hereditary,  and  were  sub- 
divided among  all  the  sons ;  and  so  we  find  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  tenth  century  is  one  of  a  continual 
decentralisation,  the  separation  of  town  from  country, 
and  the  spliifing  up  of  the  latter  into  an  infinity  of  small 
jurisdictions. 

The  third  step  in  the  Revolution  of  the  Bishops  was 
an  attempt  at  reaction  against  this.  The  Bishop's  rule 
was  extended  over  the  whole^  diocese,  abolishing  the 
Couat.  AVc  finJlhaTlTiis  occurred  in  V'ercclH  in  599,  in 
F^ma  in  1035,  in  Bergamo  ni  1041.  But  this  attempt  at 
restoring  unity  came  too  latc.~We  may  suppose  that  the 
great  landowners,  now  transformed  into  hereditar)'  Counts 
the  Counts  now  from  roya!  officials  become  great  land- 
lords, were  not  easily  brought  under  the  rule  of  the 
Bishops.  Besides,  the  authority  of  the  latter  was  being 
undermined  in  the  (owns  by  the  appearance  of  a  new 
factor  in  politics,  the  townsmen  united  in  a  loose  muni- 
cipal organisation,  and  led  by  increasing  numbers  and 
wealth  to  a  new  position  of  influence  in  the  state. 

It  was  the  rule  of  the  Bishops  that  prepared  the  way 
(or  municipal  i  ndependfiiicc-in  X/>mbardy,  and  with  it 
we  have  at  last  reached  our  true  subject — the  history  of 
these  municipalities  during  the  brilliant  period  of  their 
activity  and  freedom. 

Before  treating  of  the  movement  by  which  the  towns- 
men won  for  themselves  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
Bishop,  replacing  him  as  he  had  previously  replaced  the 
Count,  it  will  be  well  to  retrace  our  steps  a  little,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  urban  population  under 
the  Prankish  rule. 

Under  the  later  Roman  Empire  the  civilian  population 
was  in  general  unarmed  and  untrained  to  war.  The 
Gothic  conquerors  seem  to  h^ve  maintained  this  dis- 
armament of  the  subject  Romans.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Lombards,  however,  we  find  that  those  cities  which 
remained.subjec^  to  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople  were 
forced  to  rely  for  their  defence  very  much  on  their  own 
exertions. 
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The  town  populations  were  once  more  trained  to  arms    , 
and  orjianiscd  as  a  permanent  militia.     Once  more  we 
hear  ol  the  exeLcitus.Komanus  as  a  name  equivalent  for 
the  free  population  of  Rome  ;  so  too  we  find  the  militia,"  ' 
or  cxcrcitus  in  Ravenna  and  other  places,  taking  part  in    ' 
pubhc  affairs. 

We  tind  in  Rojp^  ;i_nd  Ravenna  in  the  ei^th  and  ninth 
centuries  the  free  population  divided  into  four  classes :  * 
the  cler^,  the  optimates  mililiae,  the  milites  or  exercilus, 
and  finally  the  cives  oncsti,  or  populus.  The  second  class 
would  be  formed  of  the  families  distinguished  by  birth, 
ottcial  rank,  and  wealth.  The  militcs  would  include 
Ibc  amallcr  landowners  and  the  merchants,  .-ind  the 
fourth  dm  would  take  in  those  freemen  who  carried  on 
trades  or  other  occupations  which  did  not  .illow  them  to 
devote  much  lime  to  military  exercises.  We  see  here  a 
fortthadowing  of  later  times  and  of  feudal  institutions. 
fmat  the  optimates  came  the  great  hiiulowntn);  nobles  of 
a  iabK<iucnt  epoch.  From  the  exc£citus  sprang  the 
waflUtc  cbM  who,  receiving  fiefs  in  return  for  the 
obli^itioo  to  military  service,  formed  the  mlnpr  mobility 
•o  otuperojis  m  Italy. 

"thac  two  daises  we  find  in  later  times  distinguished 
from  the  Pop^lo,  the  commercial  and  working  classes, 
who  did  not  make  warfare  their  profession.  These  were 
organised,  according  to  Iheir  occupations,  ii)  scholai  or' 
(iiiltbk  ruled  by  officials  of  their  own,  who  in  course  of 
time  were  dignified  with  the  name  of  consul. 

Finally,  below  these  \-arious  classes  of  freemen,  came 
thepe4jlusa-of-lhcuniuCr<leprived  of  many  personal 
aod  airpolitical  rights. 

Thin  il  Would  ^ccm  that  the  revir^  uf  a  warlike  spirit 
smoog  the  Italans,  and  the  beginning  of  the  social 
Bf^ttu  which  prcvailcfl  llirmigh  the  Middle  Ages,  arc  lo 
tie  traced  (ir^  at  all  in  thoM;  parts  of  the  peninsula  which 
remairtcd,  up  to^cciutul  Ihc  eighlli  century,  !>ubjccl  lo 
Ibc  En^i^ 

In  the  parts  of  Italy  cnnqurrcd  by  the  l^nilurds  it  is 
probable  that  the  vanquished  were  at  lirst  prohibited  from 
xmo^wu.    But  as  in  the  course  oi  lime  a  gradual  fusion 
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of  races  took  place  this  prohibition  would  naturally  be- 
come obsolete.  The  Franks  imposed  the  diity  of  serving 
in  time  of  war-oo-all  iucmen  throughout  their  empire, 
and  so,  alt  over  Italy,  the  free  population,  once  unwartike 
and  tinarmed,  became  once  more  trained  to  war. 

With  this  d^^usion  of  a  warlike  spirit  from  the  Germans 
to  the  Provincials,  the  importance  of  the  town  populations 
naturally  increased.  The  distracted  state  of  Italy  in  the 
early  tenth  century  added  to  their  importance.  It  has 
been  said  by  some  writers  that  the  Lombards,  on  their 
first  invasion,  destroyed  the  forlilications  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities  Ihcy  conquered,  and  forbade  their 
restoration.  But  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  JeoUl 
ceatury  the  Hunganans,  then  a  savage  race  of  horsemen, 
the  scourge  of  Christian  Europe,  broke  into  the  valley 
of  the  Po,  and  in  the  distracted  state  of  the  country  the 
only  refuge  from  their  ravages  was  t>ebind  the  walb  of 
whatever  fortified  (owns  existed.  The  cities,  left  to  them- 
selves for  defence,  hastily  coi^trucled  new  walls,  or  re- 
paired those  which,  under  the  Frank  rule,  had  fallen  into 
decay  ;  the  kings  encouraged  the  work,  and  soon  every 
town  and  almoM  every  village  was  able  to  offer  resistance 
to  an  enemy.  Hencefortli  the  walled  cities  play  a  consider- 
able part  in  (he  contests  between  the  various  competitors 
for  the  crown. 

So  we  find  the  towns  once  more  fortified  and  filled 
with  a  population  trained  to  arms,  beginning  to  enjoy, 
under  the  rule  of  their  Bishops,  an  existence  independent 
of  one  another,  apart  from  the  country  districts,  and  in 
great  mcasurccxempt  from  thedirect  rule  of  the  sovereign. 

The  early  Teutonic  invaders  of  the  Roman  Empire 
were  averse  to  city  Ufe.  and  the  bulk  of  them  seem  to 
have  settled  down  on  the  lands  which  they  had  acquired 
in  the  conquered  provinces.  Of  the  Lombards,  however, 
as  we  have  said  already,  many  settled  in  the  towns  as 
garrisons,  or  in  official  positions,  and  it  is  even  possible 
ttiat  in  some  places,  such  as  Pavia,  the  majority  of  (he 
free  population  were  of  Cxerman  origin.  But  most  writers 
are  agreed  that  the  bulk  of  the  urban  population  was  of 
Rqman  blood. 
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E Prink  conquest   did  away  with  the  distinction 
i  cities  held  by  the  Byzantines  and  those  under 

(he  Lombards;  differences  of  race,  too,  had  been  very 

Ibrgcly  obliterated  by  time.  With  the  tenth  century  we 
find  instead  of  the  former  national  distinctions,  the  free- 
men diMingiii^hed  into  classe3,as^ilit^ and  dY^>  The 
Icfmer  class  was  composed  at  first  of  all  those  freemen 
dtitinguitthcd  by  birth  or  landed  property,  then  to  these 
were  added  all  those  who,  in  return  for  military  service, 
were  granted  fiefs  by  the  sovereigns,  great  landowners, 
orlbe  Church.  Thus  a  special  class  arose  whose  chief 
busifiiess  was  war,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  name 
ol  ttulites  was  applied  to  this  class,  as  also  how  it  c:ime 
in  time  to  ttkc  the  meaning  of  our  word  knight. 

I  The  rest  of  the  free  citizens,  shopkeepers,  workers  in 
certain  handicrafts  looked  on  as  honourable,  small  land- 
owner*, are  included  under  the  namcfcives  I'or  arimanni.  - 
Below  these  two  classes  we  6nd  again  a  great  mass  of 
people  in  various  stages  of  sccvitudc  :_^$crfs  of  the  King, 
or  tiie  Cliurch,  or  of  great  men.     These  would  form  the 

Imam  of  the  artisan,  (arming,  and  labouring  classes,  and 
amongst  them  there  were  very  great  differences  of 
position  ;  from  those  who  were  not  counted  as  fully  free 
■limply  because  they  were  shut  out  from  various  political 

I  and  civil  right»,  to  real  serfs  bound  to  the  soil  with  which 
they  were  bought  and  sold. 
In  the  eleventh  century  we  find  a  further  distinction 
among  the  Qil^et.  They  are  divided  into  Capitani  and 
ValvasMres.  Tlie  fonucr  were  the  great  allodial' pro- 
pnetocs,  and  all  those  holding  fiefs  from  the  King,  and 
»abo  from  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops.  The  Church 
waatbe  largest  landowner  in  North  Italy,  and  the  l^shops 
had  found  it  necessary,  as  they  gradually  acquired  politi- 
cal power,  to  portion  out  their  domains  as  fiefs,  in  order 
to  have  at  their  call  a  body. of  warriors  by  profession; 
the  vaauls  of  ihc  Uitiiops  formed  therefore  by  far  the 
jiumeroui  clavs.  I  n  fact,  as  the  Capitiini,  or  "  Cap- 
dwelling  in  or  near  the  various  cities  were  almost 
aU  Tjgpahof  (tie  Chuich,  and  as  they  figure  most  largely 
ia  cmcwbint,  they  arc  frequently  &pukcii  of  ax  all  holding 
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under  the  Bishops.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
there  were  many  great  lords  directly  subject  to  the  King, 

The  Captains  in  turn  parcelled  out  their  liefs  into 
smaller  portions,  also  held  on  condition  of  military 
service.      These  sub-vassals  were  known  as  Valya^or& 

The  Optipiatcs  and  Militcs  of  the  former  Greek  posses- 
sions corresponded  to  the  Captains  and  Valvassors  of 
Lombard,  and  in  course  of  lime  were  known  by  the 
same  name.  All.over  North  Italy  we  find  by  the  eleventh 
Century  the  fyxirncn  divided  into  populus  or'<aycson  the 
one  hand  and  m^lites  on  the  other,  and  the  latter  again 
subdivided  into  Captains  and  Valvassors,  who,  together 
fonned  the  class  known  in  later  days  as  nobles. 

There  was,  however,  in  the  Italian  cities,  at  any  rate 
at  first,  no  rigid  noble  caste  such  as  we  lind  in  countries 
noijli  of  lhc_Aips.  Fiefs  were  (reely  In-stowcd  on  persons 
not  of  free  birth ;  and  in  the  time  of  Frederick  Barlxirossa 
his  aristocratic  historian,  Otho^of  ^reising^it,  is  shocked 
at  the  democratic  notions  of  the  Italians  in  this  respect. 
They  did  not  disdain,  he  says,  to  admit  to  Ihc  honour  of 
knighthood  and  other  dignities  the  ivoijiers  at  even  the 
contemptible  mechanic  arts,  whom  other  nations  exclude 
as  one  would  a  pestilence  from  the  more  honourable  and 
free  callings.' 

All  those  who  obtained  wealth  by  commerce  seem  to 
have  been  freely  admitted  amon^  the  milites;  wcha\-e  in 
fact  a  mi^.e(L  ^}iS  nobility  of  birth  and  wealth  who 
formed  a  real  aristocracy  constantly  recruited  from  the 
commercial  classes.  In  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth 
centuries,  the  chief  mark  of  this  civic  nobility  was  that 
its  members  foug^ht  on  horiicback,  white  the  mass  of  the 
freemen  performed  their  military  service  on  foot.  " 

^Ke  conditions  in  the  country-parts  were  very  di0ercnt 
and  more  analogous  to  those  pre\'aiting  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  population  fell  almost  entirely  into  two 
classes,  the  noble  landowners  and  their  serfs.  There 
were  of  course  some  freemen  not  important  enough  to 
be  counted  among  the  nobles,  but  they  were  mostly 
gatliered  in  groups  in  the  small  country  towns  and 
'  OLbo  ot  FrcLM&gcii,  cited  by  Hcgcl,  vol  li.  p.  167. 
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nUages.     In  the  open  country  the  poorer  freemen  had 
almtw*  all  been  forced  to  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  more  powerful  neighbour,  gi%-ing  up  in 
1     exchange  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  their  liberty. 

The  country  nobles  corresponded  to  the  same  class  in  | 
other  parts  of  Europe.    Some  were  descendants  of  the 
Carlovingian  Count:^,  others   allodial   proprietors  with 
noble  vassals  holding  fiefs  under  them,  others  held  fiefs 
from  (he  King,  olheni  again  were  vassaU  of  the  Bishops, 

■  Captains  and  Valvassors,  whose  fiefs  lay  at  a  distance 
from  the  episcopal  city.  Town  and  country  were  thus 
sharply  contrasted,  a  state  of  things  that  was  soon  to  lead 

»1q  hostility  between  them. 
Of  course  in  diHcrcnt  cities  different  conditions  prc- 
\-ailed.  In  some  a  very  large  number  of  the  Captains 
and  Valvassors  resided  in  the^ci^.  In  others  this  class 
seems  to  have'"~bBcrr^mafl7  To  take  examples  from 
Tuscany,  Flofpiice  in  its  early  days  seems  to  have  fiad 
very  few  holders  of  fiefs  living  within  its  walls.  Its 
territoQ^  almost  io_Jhe  walls  of  the  city  was  all  "jn- 
casUcd"  with  the  strongholds  of  nobles  having  no 
connection  with  the  city,  and  so  the  early  history  of 
■^Florence  is  one  of  a  constant  warfare  with  these  nobles  ; 
the  contado  of  Florenc^  had  to  be  conquered  step  by 
sl^  by  the  townsmen,  /in  Siena,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
very  large  number  of  great  landowning  families  dwelt  in 
th^city  from  the  earliest  times,  and  so  when  the  Mar- 
quisatc  of  Tuscany  fell  to  pieces  on  the  death  of  the 
Countess  Matilda  in  1115,  Siena  at  once  appears  as  the  ' 
mistress  of  a  wide  domain. 

It  would  appear  that  in  LojQJJs^y,  where  the  Bishops 
had  obtained  such  very  extensive  possessions,  andliad 
■parcelled  them  out  among  a  number  of  feudal  vaa&als, 
Hmanyjff  these  usually  conljnued  to  reside  in  the  cities ; 
BanH^  hence  when  tfie  power  passed  from  the  Bishops  into 
Hthe'n^id&  of  (he  leading  citizens,  (he  new  city  republic 

■  found  itself  af  once  without  any  effort  ruling  over  a  very 

■  large  part  where  not  tlie  whole  of  the  diocese. 

H  To  trace  the  revolution  whereby  power  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  Bishops  to  those  of  the  citizens  will  be 
the  aim  of  the  next  cliapter. 
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CHAPTER    III 
■,^  -  ^     - 
THE   RISE  OP  THE  COMMUNES 

We  must  retrace  our  steps  a  Uttle  to  resQme  the  general 
political  history  of  Italy  up  to  the  opening  of  the  eleventh 
century.  On  the  death  of  Charlemagne  his  great  empire 
began  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  was  partitioned  and  re-parti- 
tjoned  among  his  Mescendants.  Seven  of  these  held 
power  in  turn  in  Italy.  In  the  various  partitions  of  the 
Carlovingian  dominions  the  peninsula  had  fallen  to  the 
prince  who  bore  the  Imperial  title,  and  in  this  way  the 
view  arose  that  the  crown  of  the  Csesars  should  be 
bom  by  whoever  was  crowned  with  the  Iron  Crown  of 
Lombardy. 

In  887  the  Carlovingian  Empire  finally  broke  up. 
The  crowns  of  Italy  and  the  Empire  were  disputed  by 
pretenders,  great  Italian  nobles,  or  the  neighbouring 
sovereigns  of  Burgundy  and  Provence.  Nine  com- 
petitors arose  and  fell  in  the  next  sixty  years.  We  have 
seen  bow  among  the  effects  of  this  confusion  was  that 
(he  Bishops  increased  in  power,  from  the  efforts  of  ri\-al 
claimants  to  win  them  over  to  their  side,  and  that  the 
cities  were  now  all  fortified,  and  the  citizens  becoming  of 
weight  as  a  factor  to  he  reckoned  with  by  the  contending 
parties. 

Finally,  Berengar,  Markgraf  of  Ivrea,  the  most  power- 
ful noble  of  North  Italy,  obtained  the  throne.  He  wished 
to  marry  his  son  and  co-regent  Adalt)crt  to  Adelheid,  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor  Lothair,  whom  he  was  sus- 
pected of  having  murdered.  The  young  and  beautiful 
widow  resisted  this  arrangement,  and  is  said,  in  conse* 
qucncc,  to  have  received  the  severest  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  her  would-be  father-in-law, 
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She  escaped  from  her  confinement  in  the  castle  of 
Garda,  and  Sed  acro<»  (he  Lombard  plain  until  she  found 
shelter  in  the  famous  castle  of  Canossa,  in  the  Apennines 
near  Reggie.  From  here  she  sent  to  the  German  king, 
Otho  of  Saxony,  entreating  his  aid.  He  was  easily  won 
by  her  message,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  almost  without  a 
blow  made  himself  master  of  Berengar's  dominions. 
The  latter  submitted,  and  received  back  his  kingdom  as 
Otho's  vass-il.  Otho  married  Adelheid  and  returned  to 
Germany. ' 

But  Berengar's  cruelty  soon  stirred  up  the  Italians 
against  him.  Otho  was  again  called  in,  again  easily 
subdued  the  country,  and  in  962  was  crowned  king 
of  Italy  at  Milan,  and  soon  afterwards  in  Rome  as 
Emperor.' 

This  crowning  of  Otho  o(  Saxony  as  Kmperor  is  a  fact 
of  cardinal  importance  for  the  whole  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  only  second  to  the  revival  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  Charlemagne.  Henceforth  the  principle 
obtained  that  whoever  was  chosen  king  by  the  Germans 
should  also  receive  the  Italian  crown  in  Lombardy,  and 
be  then  crowned  as  Emperor  at  Rome. 

His  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name  succeeded 
Otho  1.  Powerful  in  Germany,  these  princes  established 
tjietr  authority  lirmly  in  Italy.  Except  for  one  attempt, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  Saxon  Une  in  1002,  we  hear  of 
no  more  efforts  to  set  up  a  separate  Italian  kingdom 
under  a  native  king. 

The  state  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  at  the  opening  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  period  to  which  we  have  now 
reached,  requires  some  attention. 

Of  great  lordships  there  remained  only  a  few  of  the 
Markgravates  originally  instituted  to  defend  the  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom.  At  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
peninsula  a  large  part  of  the  Markgra%-ate  of  fvTca 
had    been    granted    by  Otho   I.,  on    the    downfall    of 

'  This  wu  in  951  a.[>. 

*  Pavia,  MiUn  aud  Uonza,  ali  put  forward  claims  to  be  the  city  in 
wbict)  the  coronalion  cerunoay  should  be  performed.  In  later  days 
the  contest  Uy  between  UiUn  and  Moiiu. 
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^  Bcrengar,  to  the  h!.irkgr^s  o(  Turin  or  of  Susa,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called.  These  territories  were  destined  to 
pass  by  marriage  in  a  few  years  to  the  progenitors  of  the 
'  illustrious  House  of  Savoy,  who  Already  held  large 
possessions  beyond  the  Alps  as  well  as  the  county  of 
Aosta  on  the  Italian  side.  TTius  commenced  the  gradual 
progress  of  this  family  towards  the  acquisition  of 
territories  in  Italy  which  in  our  day  has  led  them  to  the 
throne  of  a  united  Itahan  kingdom. 

The  tcrrilortcs  thus  united  formed  a  state  commanding 

•*  the  chief  passes  leading  towards  France,  too  important  to 

k     be  interfered  with  by  the  Emperor,  and  containing,  with 

•'the  exception  of  Turin,  Ivrea,  and  Chteri,  no  cities  likely 

to  give  trouble  by  claims  of  independence. 

The  hill  country  between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Po 
and  those  of  the  Tanaro  was  held  by  the  Markgrafs  of 
.  Montfcrrat,  and  south  of  this  the  mountainous  region 
as  far  as  the  sea  coast  was  under  various  Markgrafs  or 
Counts,  of  which  the  most  important  were  those  of 
SaluzKO  and  Savona. 

In  all  this  hilly  region  the  towns  were  smalt.  Asti 
alone  was  of  any  importance,  and  under  its  Bishop  vras 
free  from  feudal  control.  We  find  in  fact  that  in  (hat 
yi/'part  of  Italy  now  known  as  Piedmont  the  towns,  enclosed 
as  they  were  among  hills,  never  attained  to  much 
importance,  and  that  the  feudal  sovereignties  here 
maintained  their  ground  against  the  municipal  insli* 
lutions  of  the  rest  of  the  Po  valley. 

The  north-eastern  angle  of  Italy  formed  in  Carlovingian 
times  the  Markgravatc  of  Friuli.  This  comer  of  the 
Peninsula  is  the  most  exposed  to  a  foreign  invader,  and 
through  il  had  passed  most  of  the  barbarian  hosts  whose 
various  invasions  we  have  already  mentioned.  To  the 
east  the  Pass  of  the  Pear  Tree  led  out  to  Uie  limits  of 
civilisation  and  Christianity,  where  Slavs  and  Magyars 
and  more  b.-trbarous  tribes  still  filled  in  a  confused 
welter  all  the  lower  valley  of  the  Danube.  From  its 
north-western  angle  the  Brenner  opened  out  a  way  to 
Germany.  This  pass,  the  lowest  erf  all  the  great  roads 
across    the    Alps,     is    singularly    free    from     natural 
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difficulties,  and  has  at  all  tiroes  afforded  an  easy  com- 
munication  with  the  valley  of  the  Inn  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Danube.  But  though  the  road  was  easy 
the  valley  through  which  it  runs  is  at  certain  points, 
notably  at  the  famous  dctile,  the  "Chiusc  "  of  Verona,  so 
narrow  as  to  be  easily  blocked  against  invaders  by  a 
handful  of  resolute  defenders.  Tlie  city  of  Verona, 
commanding  the  outlet  from  this  deAlc,  has  therefore 
been  at  all  times  a  place  of  the  almost  strategic 
importance. 

To  the  new  German  sovereigns  the  firm  possession  of 
this  city  and  the  adjoining  territory  must  have  been  a 
matter  of  supreme  concern.     We  6nd,  therefore,  that  the 
first   Otho   took   special   measures   with   regard   to   this 
district.    The  Patriarchs  of  Aquileia  had  acquired  a  large 
jurisdiction  in  that  eastern  portion  to  which  the  name 
Friuli  is  now  limited.    The  rest    of    the    Mark,  with 
Verona  as  capital,  was  now  separated  from  the  Italian 
kingdom,  and  joined  under  the  name  of  the  Mark  of  j 
Vc!|iona  to  the  Gcrmao  duchy  of  ttavana,    The  Bishops 
of  I^idua  and  other  cities  received  exemptions  from  the 
power  of  the  Markgrafs,  but  in  Verona  itself,  and  no  < 
doubt  in  most  of  the  district,  the  power  of  the  Bavarian  , 
ruler  was  not  interfered  with  by  episcopal  privileges,* 

The  owner  of  the  Castle  of  Canossa,  Albert  Azza,  had 
received  from  Otho,  as  a  reward  for  the  shelter  he  had 
given  to  Adclheid,  the  counties  of  Modena  and  Reggio, 
those  parts,  namely,  of  those  civitates  which  had  not 
passed  to  the  Bishops  of  the  two  cities.  These 
possessions  were  further  increased  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  cities  of  Mantua  and  Fcrrara,  tlic  latter  as  a  fief  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna.  The  territory  of  Brescia 
seems  also  to  have  come  into  the  hands  of  Albert  Azzo's 
son  and  successor,  Thedald.  These  targe  territories  gave 
Albert  Aixo's  descendants  a  position  among  the  greatest 
of  Italian  lords.  The  acquisition  in  the  next  generation 
of  the  immense  dominions  of  the  Markgrafs  of  Tuscany 
gave  to  this  house  the  predominant  position  in  Italy,  and 
it  rose  to  the  highest  point  of  dignity  and  power  in  the 
■  L«o,  p.  338-319. 
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person  of  its  last  representative,   Matilda,  the  "Great 

Countess,"  a<t  »he  was  called,  the  intrepid  defender  of  the 
Papacy  in  (he  War  of  Investitures. 

In  addition  to  these  great  lordships  there  was  an 
immense  number  of  smaller  potentates,  descendants  of 
Counts,  who  had  turned  portions  of  their  counties  into 
fiefs,  large  allodial  landowners  who  had  acquired  all  the 
rights  of  Counts  in  their  possessions,  holders  of  fiefs 
directly  from  the  Crown.  Among  them  wc  need  only 
mention  the  family  from  which  sprang  the  royal  House 
of  Guclf  and  the  famous  Marquises  of  Este.  They 
possessed  immense  domains  scattered  all  over  North 
Italy,  from  Genoa  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po  ;  in  later 
days  their  chief  fiefs  lay  round  Este  among  the  Euga- 
nean  hills  and  the  neighbouring  marshy  district  of  the 
Polesine. 

The  cities  were,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  all  under  the 
rule  of  the  Bishop  as  Count.  His  power  extended  over 
the  country  districts  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accord- 
ing to  Imperial  grants. 

(^  Curiou^y  enough,  the  Archbishops  of  Milan,  by  far  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  prelates  in  Lombardy,  do  not 
i  seem  to  have  acquired  a  legal  right  to  the  government  of 
I  their  city  as  early  as  some  of  their  sufiragans.'  Prac- 
tically, however,  their  authority  overshadowed  that  of  the 
Count,  and  we  soon  find  them  acting  in  all  things  as 
temporal  rulers  of  the  city. 

The  century  from  looo  A.D.  to  iioo  A.D.  is  the  epOCh 
in  which  the  cities  of  Lomlardy  look  the  last  steps  to 
full  municipal  freedom.  Unfortunately  our  information 
regarding  the  various  stages  in  this  great  movement  is  of 
the  scantiest.  We  know  the  general  history  of  the  lime, 
^  but  of  the  course  of  tlie  revolution,  for  so  wc  must  call  it, 
by  which  the  cities  emancipated  themselves  from  the 
temporal  rule  of  the  Bishops  we  know  scarcely  anything, 

^   '  Heg/sl,  voL  IL  p.  77-78  and  p.  143.     According  to  Bonfsdioi  the 
Estensi  were  Couot;i  id  Mibn  until  Ihc  revolt  of  Arduiii  (p.  85, 
"Viu  luliaaa").    According  to  {.aiiiani  the  Arch Uahop  wu  nude 
"  Co«uit  soon  after  97B  (p.  136),  but  only  of  city  and  for  three  miles 
rauod. 
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we  can  say  is  that,  at  Ihe  opening  of  the  eleventh 
century,  (he  bishops  exercised  in  the  cities  the  authority 
which  had  fornaef ly  been  vested  in  the  Counts;  att  its 
dose  the  cities  Iiave  re<iuced  the  prelates  to  insignifi- 
cance, and  stand  before  us  as  so  many  free  republics.  A 
German  historian  has  figured  with  poetic  imagery  Ihe 
transformation  of  Itahan  institutions  during  this  century  : 
"The  power  of  the  Bishops  was  the  calyx  which  for  a 
certain  time  had  kept  the  flower  of  Itahan  life  clOM-i' 
packed  within  the  bud.  Then  the  calyx  weakened  and 
opened  and  Italian  civic  life  unfolded  itself  to  the  eye 
to  form  and  bear  fruit."  ' 

We  may  go  farther  and  say  that  as  what  was  a  bud  at 
eventide  appears  to  us  next  morning  as  an  open  flower, 
but  the  processes  of  the  change  have  escaped  our  view, 
so  it  is  with  the  blossoming  of  republican  freedom  in  Italy. 
At  such  a  date  it  was  not,  at  a  later  period  it  is  :  the  steps 
in  the  change  are  hidden  from  us. 

We  must  content  ourselves,  then,  with  tracing  the  main 
events  in  the  history  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  we 
shall  deal  more  especially  with  Milan,  the  most  important 
of  our  cities,  of  whose  history  we  luckily  possess  some* 
what  ample  details. 

The  Saxon  line  came  to  an  end  in  1002."  Though  most 
of  the  Kalians  had  grown  accustomed  to  German  rule, 
yet  there  were  not  wanting  turbulent  spirits,  amongst 
them  Ardiiin,  the  powerful  Markgraf  of  Ivrea,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  Henry  of  Kranconia,  the  newly 
chosen  German  king.  Arduin  took  the  title  ot  King, 
and  established  himself  for  a  short  time  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines. 

The  mere  appearance  of  Henry  II.  soutli  of  the  Alps 
caused  most  of  Lorobardy  to  declare  in  his  favour, 
and  entering  Pavta  without  opposition  he  there  received 
Ihe  crown.  Bui  during  the  festivities  a  quarrel  arose 
between  the  burghers  and  the  Germans  of  Henry's  suite. 
His  army,  which  was  encamped  outside  the  walls,  pressed 
into  the  town  to  rescue  their  master,  and  cleared  for 

*  Leo,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 

*  To  the  Saxon  line  »ucc«Gdcd  the  Fraaconian  or  SAvka  liue. 
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thcmsclvt:s  a  road  by  setting  fire  to  the  houses.    The 
ij — —         whole  city  was  destroyed,  and  no  doubt  plundered,  and 
fi/.      |l  i^so  originated  a  deadly  enmity  between  Pavia  and  the 
Gernians. 

Hostihties  of  a  sort  wait  on  for  some  years  between 
Henry  and  Arduin,  until  the  Utter,  de'tpairing  of  nuccess, 
retired  to  a  monastery.  It  is  at  this  period  that  historians 
•■place  the  hrst  open  warfare  between  Pavia  and  Milan. 
«  This  marks  at  once  the  increasing  independence  of  the 
cities  and  the  commencement  of  that  long  and  deadly 
enmity  between  the  two  rivals  whose  hatred  to  one 
another  infiuences  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the 
Lombard  republics. 

Pavia,  the  ancient  Ticinum,  lies  on  the  River  Ticino 
a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Po,  a  position 
which  fiives  it  easy  water  communication  for  a  consider- 
able distance  above  the  city,  as  well  as  downwards  to  the 
sea.    Its  strategic  importance  was  in  those  days  consider- 
•**  able,  for  it  is  the  point  to  which  all  the  roads  from 
France  over  the  Alpine   passes  naturally  converge.*     In 
late  Roman  times  the  ordinary  route  from  Gaul  to  Rome 
seems  to  have  led  first  to  Pavia,  from  which  the  journey 
was  continued  either  by  water  to  Ravenna,  and  then  over 
the  central  Apennines  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  or  else  directly 
south  over   the  pass  at   Pontremoli.     These  advantages 
of  site  caused  tlie  Goths  to  make  it  one  of  their  chief 
strongholds ;  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  them,  and  in 
later   times   the   Lombards,  who  only  took  it  after  a 
&iege  of  three  years,  cstabli^ihcd  there  their  capital. 
•'     The  territory  dejwndent  on  the  city  was  extensive  and 
1/  of  extreme  fertility.    On  this  account  Pavia  became  the 
-    centre  of  a  landowning  aristocracy.    Since  it  was    the 
seat  of  government  under  the  Lombards  and  the  Franks 
it  naturally  became  the  residence  of  a  large  official  class; 
in  this  way  the  city,  of  which  the  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
^  tants  were  very  probably  of  Teutonic  origin,  received  a 


*  The  chief  roads  from  Prance  to  Italy  were  from  Vicnnc  through 
■^  Ibe  TarentaiM  and  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard  to  Aosta.  or  elM  (ron 
k    Briancon  over  Uoal  Gcficvrc  to  Susa. 
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mailcedly  aristocralic  character,  which  is  plainly  evident 
in  its  tater  history. 

Its  situation,  moreover,  was  eminently  stilted  (or  cora- 
merce,  and  we  also  find  a  considerable  manufacturing 
dement  among  the  population.  Against  its  natural 
advantages  can  only  be  set  that  the  air  is  foggy,  and 
b  Kud  to  be  less  invigorating  than  in  tlie  adjacent  cities. 
Such,  in  fine,  was  the  prosperity  of  Pavia  that  although 
it  was  sacked  by  the  Hungarians  in  934 — it  is  said  only 
two  hundred  citizens  escaped  from  the  massacre — yet 
forty  years  later  the  writer  Ltutprand  calls  it  the  richest 
ifid  purest  of  Italian  cities,  second  only  by  a  little  to 
Rome  it&clf. 

Milan,  the  Roman,  as  Pavia  was  the  Lombard,  capital 
of  Knrth  Italy,  is  an  example  ol  a  city  which  h.is  always 
ranked  among  the  very  greatest,  without  there  l>eing 
al  6n1  sight  any  evident  reason  for  such  predominance. 

It  lica  in  an  open  plain  with  no  natural  advantages 
for  defence,  near  no  navigable  river,  and  in  a  district 
surpaised  in  fertility  by  many  other  parts  of  Lombardy. 
Yet  it  always  appears  as  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  and 
in  our  own  day  is  not  unworthy  to  he  called  the 
Uanchestcr  ol  Italy.  The  wcret  o(  its  importance  may 
perhaps  Ik  found  in  ib*  central  position  in  the  great 
plain  between  Alps  an<t  Apennines,  and  in  ita  situation 
with  regard  to  the  passes  leading  north  over  the  former 
chain  into  Germany.  The  roads  most  used  by  the 
ROfsaiu  over  the  S-ptimer  and  SplOgen  passes,  as  well 
as  the  more  modern  routes  by  the  Goth.ird  and  the 
Simpion,  naturally  litart  from  Milan,  and  it  affords  perhaps 
f  tbc  bcHt  point  from  which  an  army  can  strike  at  any, 
I  invader  from  beyond  the  Alps.  The  later  Rontan 
dnperore  fixed  there  their  residence  on  this  account ; 
the  Church  made  it  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  North 
Italy,  and  the  virtues  of  Saint  Ambrose  gave  to  the 
see  A  poNition  in  the  peninsula  inferior  only  to  Home 
and  Ravenna. 

Tbc  city  preserved  its  importance  through  all  the 
barbarian  mvasiora ;  even  the  slaughter  ot  its  population 
by  tbc  Goths  was  only  a  temporary  blow.     Here  the 
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Roman  element  persisted,  strong  in  the  shelter  of  the 
Church,  and  as  it  was  naturally  in  a  most  favourable 
position  for  trade  with  Germany  it  became  a  ccnb-e 
of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Hence  while  Pavia  was 
Lombard  and  aristocratic,  we  find  a  more  democratic 
clement  prevailing  in  Milan. 

It  was  only  natural  that  jealousy  should  arise  between 
two  cities  so  near  one  another,  each  having  claims  to 
be  considered  the  metropolis  of  Lorobardy.  The  contest 
between  Henry  II.  and  Arduin  gave  the  first  pretext 
for  open  hostilities;  with  increasing  independence  came 
increased  chances  of  satisfying  the  mutual  hatred,  and 
between  1013  and  1150  we  find  a  chronic  state  of  enmity 
between  the  rivals  with  six  actual  wars. 

With  increased  intercourse  with  Germany,  and  under 
the  peaceful  rule  of  the  Saxon  Emperors,  Milan  rapidly 
increased  in  wealth.  At  the  opening  of  the  eleventh 
century  it  is  said  that  the  city  and  the  adjoining 
ecclesiastical  domains  numbered  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants.' 

Its  Archbishop  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
of  the  Lombard  prelates,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  see  of  St  Ambrose  was  occupied 
by  a  really  great  man  capable  of  tlie  highest  flights  of 
ambition,  and  with  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  make 
him  the  arbiter  of  affairs  in  Italy.  Aribert,  a  member 
of  an  infiucntial  family  of  Capitani,  was  chosen  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  in  1018.  A  few  years  later  the  Emperor 
Henry  11.  died.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Pavia,  mindful  of 
his  former  se\'erity  towards  their  city,  rose  in  insurrection 
on  the  news  of  his  tieath,  destroyed  the  royal  palace,  and 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  King  of  France,  and,  on 
his  refus.-tl,  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  come  and  take 
posses:iion  of  the  crown  of  Italy.  Their  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  and  Aribert  proceeding  to  Germany  assured 
the  new  King,  Conrad  the  Salic,  of  the  obedience  of 
Milan  and  the  greater  part  of  Lombardy.  Conrad  soon 
'came  into  Italy ;  and,  since  Pavia  refused  to  open  her 
gates  to  him,  be  received  the  Iron  Crown  in  Milan. 
'  Lanaoi.ip.  136. 
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It  is  probably  from  this  time  that  the  custom  grew 
up  that  the  King  of  Italy  should  be  crowned  at  Milan 
or  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Monza. 

I  Conrad  failed  to  take  Pavia,  and  had  to  content  himself 
with  laying  waste  lis  territory,  a  task  in  which  no  doubt 
he  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Milanese.  After 
hostilities  had  lasted  a  considerable  time  Pavia  submitted, 
and  Conrad  returned  to  Germany,  leaving  Aribcrt  as  his 
representative  in  Italy.  To  reward  his  services  the  King 
gave  him  the  right  of  investiture  over  the  bishopric  of 
Lodi.    This  meant  that  the  future  Bishopsjof  that  city. 

I  were  no  longer  to  seek  confirmation  of  their  election 
from  the  King,  but  from  the  Archbishop.  In  those  days 
the  Bishops  and  their  flocks  were  united  in  the  closest 
union.  Episcopal  elections  were  still  made  by  the 
clergy  and  leading  citizens;  the  Kings  then  confirmed 
the  election  and  gave  the  new  Bishop  possession  of 
the  lands  of  tlie  see.  The  Carlovingians  and  their 
imm,ediate  successors  had  turned  this  right  of  confirma^ 
tjon  into  one  of  nomination,  but  the  increasing  power  of 
the  cities  had  made  the  later  Emperors  chary  of  abusing 
this  right.    This  grant  to  a  neighbouring  prelate,  who 

■  would  be  backed  up  in  asserting  his  rights  by  his  flock, 

■  seemed  then  to  the  citizens  of  Lodi  a  grievous  infringe- 
W  ment  of  their  privileges,  and  excited   in  their  minds  a 

deadly  h-itred  against  Milan.  In  a  few  years  this  feeling 
burst  into  flame  when,  on  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lodi,  Ariberl  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  election  of  his 
successor.  The  Lodesans  took  up  arms  against  him,  the 
Milanese  supported  their  pastor,  and  laid  si^e  to  the 

»  recalcitrant  city.    Aribert,  who,  we  ;u-e  told,  at  this  lime 
"  disposed  of  the  whole  kingdom  at  his  nod,"  proved  too 
strong  for  his  opponents,  and  forced  I-odi  unwillingly  to- 
submit  to  his  demands.     Henceforth,  as  between  Pavia 
and  Milan,  so  too  between  the  latter  and  Lodi  wc  fmd 
constant  hostilities. 
To  the  enemies  of    Milan  were  soon  to  be  added 
^Cremona,  provoked  by  aggressions  on  Aribert's  part,  and 
"Como,  to  whose  Bishops  the  counties  of  BcUinzona, 
MuiQcco,  _and    Chiavepna    had    been    granted    by  the 
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Emperors.  These  grants  had  given  to  the  Bishop  and 
people  of  Como  control  over  the  trade  routes  between 
Milan  and  Germany,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  would 

■'lead  to  quarrels  over  rights  ot  transit  and  dues,  which 
finally  broke  out  into  open  warfare. 

While  Milan  and  its  Archbishop  were  thus  by  their 
growing  power  and  pretensions  exciting  the  fears  and 
hatred  of  their  neighbours,  dissensions  broke  out  in  the 
city  itself  wliich  mark  a  step  on  the  road  to  its  emanci- 
pation from  episcopal  rule.  The  lower  vassaN.thc  Valvas- 
sors,  had  long  been  slri\-ing  to  make  their  fiefs  hereditiry. 
The  Captains  opposed  this,  discontent  grew,  until  finally, 
on  a  Valvassor  being  deprived  of  his  fief,  the  others  flew 
to  arms  and  attadccd  the  Captains.'  Aribert  joined  the 
latter,  and  the  Valvassors  h»l  to  leave  the  ci^.  In  the 
country  Ihey  received  a  great  accession  of  strength.     Not 

'  only  were  they  joined  by  the  Valvassors  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Archdiocese — the  counties  of  Seprio  and 

■^  Martesana — but  the  free  nobles  of  these  parts,  who  feared 
the  encroachments  of  Aribert,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Lodi,  united  with  them  in  the  hope  of  checking  tlie 
increasing  power  of  Milan. 

The  two  parties  met  in  battle  at  the  Evil  Field  between 
Lodi  and  Milan.  The  battle  was  indecisive,  but  the 
Bishop  of  Asti,  who  had  come  to  the  help  of  Aribert,  fell, 
and  his  death  dhiscd  the  party  of  the  Valvassors  to  claim 
the  victory.  It  would  seem  that  the  conflict  spread  from 
Milan  and  Lodi  all  over  Lombardy.    On  the  one  side 

^were  tlie  V-ilvassors  and  those  nobles  who  were  not 

"^  vassals  of  the  Bishops,  on  the  other  the  prelates  and  the 
Captains. 

Aribert  appealed  to  the  Emperor  for  help,  and  Conrad 
came  with  a  large  army  to  restore  peace.  It  would  seem 
that  he  had  become  jealous  of  the  great  power  of  Aribert, 
or  else  was  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  the  demands  of 

'  the  Valvassors ;  at  any  rate,  instead  of  helping  the 
Archbishop  he  showed  himself  inclined  to  support  the 
opposite  faction.  Some  inkling  of  Conrad's  views  had 
got  abroad  among  the  populace,  and  a  rumour  spread  (hat 

■  A-o,  1035. 
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the  grant  of  the  Investiture  of  Ixidi  was  to  be  revoked. 
Indiflferenl  as  the  mass  of  the  citizens  might  be  to  the 
quarrels  bctu'ccn  the  nobles,  they  looked  on  a  diminution 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Archbishop  as  an  instill  to  them- 
selves. The  very  day  after  Conrad's  entry  a  fearful 
tumult  broke  out  in  Milan,  with  threats  against  the 
person  of  the  Emperor.  The  German  forces  were 
helpless,  scattered  Ihrotigh  the  populous  city,  and  Conrad 
was  forced  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  Ihc  mob  that  he 
and  his  followers  should  at  once  quit  the  town.  Taking 
a  sudden  resolution  he  marched  to  Pavia.  Hostile  as  the 
people  of  this  city  had  been  to  the  German<i,  their  hatred 
Oi  tlie  Milanese  was  so  grcitl  that  the  mere  fact  that  these 
had  attacked  the  Emperor  converted  them  to  fervent 
loyalty.  Conrad  established  himself  in  Pavia,  and  b^an 
to  set  in  order  the  affairs  of  Lombardy, 

This  sudden  conversion  of  Pavia  to  the  Imperial 
interests  proved  lasting.  Henceforth  through  good  or 
evi!  fortune  this  city  was  the  firmest  upholder  of  the  ^ 
German  interests  in  Italy.  No  doubt  at  first  this  was  ""^  /*  * 
from  purely  selfish  motives,  as  a  means  of  resistance  to 
the  increasing  power  of  Milan.  Hut  the  Emperors  of  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufen  seem  to  have  aroused  among  the 
citizens  a  feeling  of  romantic  loyally  that  will  compare 
with  anything  to  be  met  with  among  those  nations  north 
of  the  Alps  who  prided  themselves  on  their  chiv-alrous 
devotion  to  their  sovereigns, 

Conrad,  fully  determined  to  punish  the  Milanese  for 
their  sedition,  assembled  the  Italian  vassals  at  Pavia,  and 
on  Aribert's  appearance  had  him  thrown  into  prison. 
This  step  exasperated  the  Milanese  beyond  measure,  and 
seems  quite  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  dissensions 
Captains  and  Valvassors.  After  a  short  captivity 
Aribert  escaped  by  plying  his  gaolers  with  the  heady 
\nntage  of  Lomlwrdy  tinti!  they  sank  into  a  drunken  sleep. 
—^  Conrad  now  attempted  to  reduce  Milan  by  force  of  arms, 
■but  his  army  was  weakened  by  sickness,  and  the  walls, 
^Estrengthcned,  it  is  said,  by  three  hundred  towers,  enabled 
^Uie  citizens  to  beat  oil  his  attacks.  The  Emperor  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Pope,  who  deposed  and  excommunicated 
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Aribcrt,  without  making  the  sHghtcst  impression  on  him 
or  his  supporters.  Conrad  also  sought  to  weaken  the 
power  of  Aribert  and  his  supporters  by  promulgating  a 

•'•-'law  by  which  all  fiefs  were  made  hereditary,  and  which 
thus  established  the  principle  for  which  the  Valvassors 

^  had  been  contending.'  This  law  was  a  serious  blow  to 
V' the  influence  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Captains  through- 
out  Lombardy.  For  the  moment,  however,  it  was  of  no 
effect  against  Milan.  Aribert,  strong  in  the  affection  of 
his  flock,  was  still  able  to  maintain  unity  in  the  city  and 
to  defy  his  sovereign.  Events  in  Germany  demanded 
Conrad's  presence  in  that  country,  and  he  was  forced  to 
depart,  lefiving  Milan  still  unsubdued.  Before  his 
departure,  however,  he  caused  all  his  partisans  (o  swear 
to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  the  disobedient  city  once  a 
year,  an  oath  which  we  may  guess  was  taken  with  alacrity 
by  the  burghers  of  Pavia  and  Lodi.  Aribert  was  not 
behindhand  in  measures  for  defence.  He  armed  and 
disciplined  all  classes  of  the  citizen^  and  to  form  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  his  new  miUtary  organisation  he  invented  a 
singular  device  which  was  afterwards  copied  by  all  the 
''Italian  municipalities.  On  a  strong  wagon  a  mast  was 
erected,  from  the  top  of  which  Boated  a  banner.  At  its 
•^base  was  an  altar;  the  wagon  itself  was  hung  with 
scarlet  doth,  and  drawn  by  white  oxen  selected  for  their 
sixe  and  beauty.  The  name  of  Carroccio  was  given  to 
this  machine  ;  it  was  to  serve  as  the  centre  of  the  army  ; 
around  it  the  bravest  warriors  were  stationed  ;  on  it 
priests  stood  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  hea%'en  on  the 
soldiers,  and  to  abandon  it  to  the  enemy  was  looked  on 
as  the  extreme  of  disgrace. 

With  such  new  institutions  Milan  prepared  to  face  her 
enemies,  when  the  news  of  Conrad's  death  arrived,  and 
at  once  put  an  end  to  hostilities.*  This  bold  defiance  of 
the  Emperor  clearly  shows  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  to 
external  authority  had  taken  root  among  the  Milanese. 

'  In  future  no  vajul  of  the  Ksbops,  Counts,  Ac,  was  to  tooie  his 
fici  except  when  convicted  o/  crime  by  tb«  judgemeal  of  his  pcen. 
<L«>,  p.  396,  and  H<^cl.  p.  14S,  vol  ii.). 

•*-u.  1039. 
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The  people,  united  under  their  Pastor,  had  successfully 
opposed  their  sovereign.  A  few  years  later  a  farther  step 
u-as  taken  on  the  road  to  independence,  this  time  directed 
towards  weakening  the  power  of  the  Archbi&hop. 

A  Valvassor  iUtrcatcd  a  Plebeian — that  is  to  say,  a  free 
citiKcn  of  the  non-noble  class.  The  mass  of  the  citizens, 
who  had  no  doubt  become  conscious  of  their  strength 
during  the  war  against  the  Emperor,  took  up  anus 
against  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  and  a  desperate  civil 
contest  began  in  the  very  streets  of  the  city.  The  nobles 
were  strong  in  their  warlike  training,  their  horses  and 
armour,  atiovc  all  in  the  fortress-like  dwellings  which 
they  had  aheiidy  begun  to  erect.  The  people  had  in 
their  favour  an  immense  superiority  in  numbers,  but  they 
lacked  the  cohesion  which  can  only  be  given  by  a 
vigorous  leader.  Tliey  found  such  a  one  among  the 
ranks  of  their  adversaries.  A  certain  Lanzone,  a 
"Captain"  holding  high  judicial  functions,  abandoned 
his  fellows,  and  either  from  personal  ambition  or  led  by 
a  genuine  feeling  of  sympathy  with  their  cause,  joined 
himself  with  the  popular  party.  He  was  chosen  as 
leader,  and  so  skilfully  did  he  direct  (he  people  (hat  the 
nobles,  greater  and  lesser,  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
city.  With  them  went  the  great  Archbishop,  who  in  this 
contest  only  figures,  and  in  vain,  as  a  peacemaker,  and 
thus  be  disappears  from  our  view.  He  had  once 
disposed  of  the  whole  kingdom  at  his  nod,  he  now,  in 
his  closing  years,  saw  himself  unheeded  among  the 
contending  factions  from  whose  strife  the  municipal 
liberty  of  Milan  was  to  spring. 

The  nobles  thus  expelled  maintitned  themselves  in 
their  castles  in  the  country,  and  were  joined  by  all  the 
feudal  clement  in  the  counties  of  Seprio  and  Martesana.' 
The  burghers  were  unable  to  hold  the  open  &eld  against 
their  well-armed  adversaries,  and  the  nobles  set  them- 
selves to  cut  off  the  city  from  all  intercourse  with  the 
country  parts,  hoping  thus  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  To 
this  end  they  erected  a  strong  castle  before  each  of  the 

■  TbcM  countiet  formed  the  oortbcra  portion  of  the  diocvsc  of 
UiLut. 
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&ix  city  gales,  and  for  three  years  persisted  in  this  block- 
ade. During  this  period  the  bcsi^ed  citizens,  since  the 
legal  authority  was  in  exile,  must  have  governed  them- 

^  selves  by  elected  rulers,  so  here  we  may  well  put  the  iirst 

^appearance  of  republican  institutions  in  Milan. 

To  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  Lanzone,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  went  to  Germany  to  the  new  king,  Henry  HI., 
and  worked  so  well  on  him  th.!!  he  obtained  from  him  a 
promise  of  four  thousand  horsemen.  Returninglo  Milan 
with  the  news  of  the  approaching  aid,  he  seems  to  have 
reflected  that  in  thus  calling  in  German  soldiers  he  was 
exposing  his  country  to  unknown  risks,  and  therefore  he 
opened  ncgoti.itions  with  the  nobles,  Liying  stress  on  the 
approach  of  the  German  forces.  The  nobles  were  in- 
clined to  an  accommodation ;  and  so  a  pacification  was 

t  brought  alwut.  The  nobles  returned,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  government  of  the  city  ■  was  entirely  remodelled. 
The  people  had  le-irncd  that  they  could  rule  themselves 

,  without  the  Archbishop;  the  authority  of  the  latter  w.-is 
now  much  diminished,  and  the  direction  of  affairs  passed 
from  his  hands  to  those  of  the  freemen,  whether  Captiins, 
Valvassors,  or  simple  burghers.  According  to  Bonfadini 
the  new  constitution  was  ratified  by  the  Emperor  in  1055 
at  the  general  assembly  of  the  Italian  kingdom  in  the 
plain  of  Koncaglia,  and  was  published  in  the  statutes  of 
the  city  in  1066.  From  this  epoch,  therefore,  he  dates 
the  origin  of  the  Commune  of  Mlbn. 

The  succeeding  half<century  is  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Europe  for  the  struggle  between  Pope  and 
Emperor  on  the  subject  of  Investitures.  The  Krankish 
kings  had,  as  we  have  said,  exercised  the  right  of  con- 
hrming  the  election  of  the  Bishops  chosen  by  the  clergy 
and  people.  As  the  Bishops,  by  grants  from  the 
sovereign,  grew  into  great  public  ofBcials  and  feudal 
lords  of  vast  territories,  the  kings  were  naturally  led  to 
pay  more  and  more  attention  to  the  suitableness  from 
their  point  of  view  of  the  persons  tlius  elected. 

On  the  death  of  a  Bishop  his  rights  of  jurisdiction  in 
public  matters  naturally  fell  back  to  the  Crown,  so  did 
Bonfadint,  p.  100,  for  this,  Init  he  docs  not  State  his  aothoritjr. 
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ik  fiefs,  and  the  new  Bishop  had  to  seek  from  the 
monarch  a  re-grant  of  the  rights  enjoyed  by  his  pre- 
decessor.   These  temporal  rights  were  conferred  on  the 
_   new  prelate  by  the  bestowal  of  a  ring  and  a  staff,  the 
H  symbols  of  his  jurisdiction.     Without  this  "Investiture," 

■  as  it  was  called,  the  person  chosen  by  clergy  and  people 
B  was  not  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his  sec. 
H     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sovereigns  were  tempted  to  . 

turn  their  right  of  confirmation  into  one  of  nomination. 
They  would  inform  the  electors  that  they  would  refuse 

■  Investiture  (o  all  except  the  candidate  tliey  themselves 

■  favoured  ;  in  this  way  the  electors  were  left  no  choice 
I  but  to  give  llietr  votes  to  the  person  designated  by  the 
I  King.     Under  the  later  Carlovingians,  and  above  all  in 

the  anarchy  of  the  tenth  century,  we  ^nd  the  monarclis 
disposing  at  pleasure  uf  the  sees  of  Lombardy,  conferring  j 

■  thera  as  a  reward  for  pohtical  services  on  the  most  un-  y\    . 
"  worthy  persons,  and  reducing  the  Church  to  a  state  of  ■ 

the  greatest  degradation.     In  the  early  eleventh  century 

ithe  increasing  power  of  the  cities  somewhat  checked  this 
slate  of  affairs  in  Lombardy ;  at  any  rate,  the  Saxon  and 
early  F'ranconiaii  moiiarchs  seem  to  have  avoide<l  appoint- 
ing Bishops  against  the  will  of  the  clergy  and  citizens. 
In  Gennany  there  was  no  such  check,  and  under  the 
third  and  fourth  Henrys  the  dignities  of  the  Church  were 
looked  on  merely  as  affording  a  provision  for  the  friends 
and  kinsmen  of  the  ruler,  or  as  a  means  of  railing  money 
by  their  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  German  annalists 
of  tliis  period  give  lurid  descriptions  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Church  was  degraded  by  this  stale  of  a£5iirs. 
The  most  unsuitable,  the  most  shameless  persons  filled  the 
highest  spiritual  oHices,  looking  on  them  merely  as  a 
means  for  extorting  money  from  the  lower  clergy  or  the 
people,  and  for  gratifying  tlieir  own  desires  of  luxury 
and  ambition.  The  very  excess  of  the  abuse  brought 
about  a  reaction.  A  success40n  of  zealous  Popes  aided 
by  popular  feeling  set  themselves  steadily  (o  the  task  of 
rooting  out  simony  and  restoring  purity  of  morals  among 
prelates  and  clergy. 
To  attain  this  end  two  things,  as  the  German  his- 
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torian  Leo  points  out,  were  absolutely  necessary.  First 
the  Papacy  must  be  made  independent  of  the  Empire,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  act  as  an  independent  judge  in  all  cases 
of  suspected  simony,  and  then  to  put  this  judgement  into 
execution ;  secondly,  the  mass  6f  the  clergy  must  be 
turned  aside  from  seeking  the  advancement  of  them- 
selves and  their  families  through  concessions  of  feudal 
benefices,  and  this  could  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
establishment  of  a  celibate  priesthood. 

The  attempt  to  carry  out  these  reforms  met,  as  was 
natural,  with  obstinate  resistance.  Sthnj^ent  decrees 
were  passed  against  simony  and  the  marriage  of  the 
ckrgy  by  the  five  Popes  who  from  1048  to  1073  followed 
one  another  on  the  chair  of  Peter.  During  these  years 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  movement  for  reform  was  the 
famous  Hildcbrand,  sub-deacon  of  the  Roman  Church, 
who  in  1073  himself  ^^ucceeded  to  the  Papacy  under  the 
title  of  Gregory  VII. 

The  struggle  in  Italy  centred  round  Milan.  Here, 
on  the  death  of  Aribert,  four  candidates  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric appealed  to  the  suffrages  of  clergy  and  people. 
They  were  all  of  noble  birth,  belonging  apparently  to  the 
Captains ;  for  since  the  prelates  had  become  great 
temporal  lords,  the  high  nobility  looked  on  the  episcopal 
dignity  as  by  right  belonging  only  to  tlieir  class.  The 
Emperor,  however,  apparently  fearing  that  a  member  of 
the  high  nobility  in  the  see  of  St.  Ambrose  might  be 
tempted  by  Aribcrt's  example  to  set  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sovereign,  forced  on  the  city  a  certain  Guido, 
a  man  of  low  origin,  who  might  be  expected  to  be 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  interests.  Clergy  and  nobles 
were  incensed  by  this  appointment ;  the  former  on  one 
occasion,  to  show  that  they  did  not  recognise  Guido  as 
lawful  Archbishop,  left  him  alone  at  the  altar  in  the  midst 
of  some  public  function.  A  roan  of  immoral  life  himself, 
Guido  soon  won  the  higher  clergy  over  to  his  side  by 
condoning  their  vices,  and  through  their  means  he  found 
supporters  among  the  families  from  which  they  had 
sprung. 

Three    of   the    defeated  candidates  maintained  their 
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opposition,  led  less,  it  would  seem,  by  disappointed  am- 
bition than  by  a  pure  zeal  for  the  reform  of  the  Oiurch, 
They  declared  that  Guido  had  obtained  his  position  by 
tilBony,  and  invoked  against  him  the  bldy  published  Papal 
decrees  ;  they  inveighed  against  his  way  of  life  and  that 
d(  his  supporters,  declaring  that  the  clergy  should  offer  to 
tbeir  flockft  an  example  of  temperance  and  chastity.  The 
mist  of  the  people,  disgusted  by  the  scandalous  lives  of 
the  clergy,  eagerly  embraced  these  views  ;  the  reformers 
had  alHO  the  support  of  their  own  connections  among 
the  nobility. 

We  lee  now  in  Milan,  and  indeed  in  all  Lombardy,  a 
ctirious  struggle  entered   into  by   the  people  with   the    ' 
support  of  Rome  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy.    The 
httcr  were  iiupportccl  not  only  by  Guido  but  by  many  of 
the  other  Lombard  prelates,  who,  like  him,  had  obtained 
tbeir  Moi  by  doubtful  means  or  were  of  immoral  life. 
The    Milanese  clergy   pleaded    that    St.   Ambrose    had 
allowed    to    the   MiUncsc    priesthood  the   privilege  of    ' 
marrying  ;  old  custom  seems  to  h.-ivc  sanctioned  over  a    ' 
large  part   of   Europe    that   where  the   priests  did   not 
OEUTy  they  might  have  concubines,  wives  in  ail  but  the 
'       nunc ;  among  the  laity  were  many  who  held  that  this 
^Katslc  of  affairs  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
^»      The  city   was   therefore   filled   with   confusion.    The 
leaden  of  the  Papal  party  stirred  up  the  mob  to  attack 
the  non-celibale  clergy.    Their  houses  were  sacked,  their  •' 

■  wi»e«  and  concubines  beaten,  they  themselves  forced  to  " 
flight.     Both  parties  appealed  to  Rome,  and  Landulph 
..^  and  Ariald,  leaders  of  the  Papal  party,  were  excommuni* 
caled  by  Guido  and  an  assembly  of  Lombard  Bishops. 
The  Pope,  howerer,  caused  this  sentence  to  be  annulled, 
sod  forced  Guido  and  bis  supiM>rter«  to  confess  them- 
selves in  the  wrong.     A  temporary  pacification  followed, 
and  Guido  was  acknowledged  as  Archbishop  by  the  Pope. 
^L  AHald  and  Landulph  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
^V  leniency  ihown  by  the  Pope  in  this  affair.     He  aimed  at 
intrddudni;  reform  gradually,  and  refused  to  proceed  to 
extremities  igunit  tho»c  who,  after  all,  were  only  follow- 
ing the  cuitOfnt  of  a  former  generation  ;  Ihcy  demanded 
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a  thoroughgoinji  change,  and  the  rooting  out  of  all 
unchaste  or  simomacal  priests.  The  struggle  broke  out 
anew  and  witli  fefocity.  Landulph  was  fallen  upon  in 
Piaccnza  by  the  clerical  party  of  that  city,  and  no  ilU 
treated  that  he  soon  afterwards  died.  His  death  brought 
into  the  field  a  still  more  formidable  champion  of  reform, 
his  brother  Herlemlrald,  a  man  of  great  daring  and  politi- 
cal capacity ;  Ari^ld  was  still  unwearying  in  his  efforts, 
,  and  at  this  very  period  the  third  of  the  leaders  of  this 
party,  Anselm,  became  Pope  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  li. 

The  conflict  had  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Lombardy.  Pavia  and  A^iti  bad  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  Bishops  set  over  thera  by  the  King ;  in  V'ercelU  and 
Piaccnza  the  Bishops  living  in  concubinage  maintained 
themselves  .tgainst  the  populace.  In  an  inter^-al  of  tran- 
quillity in  Milan  Archbishop  Guido  led  bis  forces  against 
the  Favesans  and  utterly  overthrew  them  at  the  battle  of 
the  "  Field  of  Death."  But  Herlembald  and  AHald. 
backed  by  the  new  Pope,  again  took  up  their  campaign 
against  Guido  and  the  married  clergy.  The  former  by 
his  eloquence  gathered  round  him  a  band  of  followers, 
young  men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  drag  from  the  altars  the  offending  clerics  when 
they  attempted  to  celebrate  the  Divine  offices.  The 
Archbishop  himself  did  not  escape ;  he  was  set  on  in 
church,  and  almost  slain  ;  his  palace,  too,  was  plundered. 
This  outrage,  which  seems  chiefly  to  have  been  tlie  work 
of  the  peasants  who  had  flocked  into  the  city  for  Pente- 
cost, caused  a  reaction  in  Guido'sfavour,  His  supporters 
1-  gained  the  upper  band  for  a  time,  and  seizing  Ariald,  they 
cut  off  his  cars  and  nose,  tore  out  his  tongue,  blinded 
him,  and  toKured  him  till  he  died.  This  aroused  Herlem- 
Ixild  and  his  parly  to  new  efforts;  Guido  was  forced  to 
leave  the  city,  and  the  reformers  laid  waste  the  houses  of 
bis  partisans.  Herlembald  now  acted  as  the  virtual 
master  of  Milan,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  Archbishop.  Weary  of  the  strife,  Guido  resign^]  his 
dignity  in  favour  of  one  of  his  supporters  named  Godfrey, 
who  received  investiture  from  Uie  King,  but  whom  the 
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lilanese  entirely  refused  to  recognise."  The  govern- 
ment of  the  city  was  carried  on  by  Hcrlcmbald  and  a 
Council  of  thirty  of  his  partisans,  and  from  this  date  we 
may  de6nilely  dale  the  emancipation  of  Milan  from  the 
rule  of  the  Archbt^liop. 

Guido  soon  repented  of  his  resignation,  and  opened 
negotiations  with  Herlembald  so  that  he  might  return  to 
the  city.  Peace  was  made ;  but  on  Guide's  entering 
Milan  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
soon  after  died.  Herlembald  and  his  followers  t>esieged 
Godfrey  in  Castiglione,  and  in  union  with  the  Pope  set 
about  the  choice  of  a  new  Archbishop.  The  people, 
supporters  as  they  had  been  of  the  Papacy  in  its  efforts 
to  reform  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  were  not  at  all  inclined 
to  accept  the  direct  interference  oif  Rome  in  the  affairs  of 

,  the  BCC.     When  Herlembald  and  the  Papal  Legate  used 

I  every  means  to  secure  the  election  of  a  certain  Atto,  the 
larger  number  of  the  citizens,  angry  at  their  procedure, 
opposed  an  armed  resistance,  ill-used  both  Legate  and 
new  Archbishop,  and  forced  the  latter  to  swear  to 
renounce  his  dignity.  Next  day  Herlembald  gained  the 
upper  hand,  but   Alto  seems  to  have   had  a  sufficient 

tesperience  of  his  diocese,  and,  though  recognised  as 
lawful  Archbishop  by  the  Pope  and  Herlembald,  to  have 
taken  up  hi»  residence  in  Rome.  Hcrlemb-ild's  govern- 
ment noon  raised  up  for  htm  many  enemies.  He  required 
evcfy  priest  to  prove  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  men  that  he 
had  never  had  unlawful  intercourse  with  women,  and  all 

!  Midi  »  could  not  pass  tliis  test  were  expelled  from  (heir 
functionn,  and  their  goods  confiscated.  By  this  means 
Herlembald  was  able  for  a  time  to  support  an  armed 
force  sufficient  to  maintain  his  rule.  Bui  such  rule  was 
in  its  nature  illegal  and  oppressive,  and  almvcall  ofren<tive 
to  the  greater  nobles.  A  new  conflict  broke  out  in  which 
Herlembald  obtained  a  complete  victory.  But  his  oppo- 
nents were  now  loo  numerous  to  be  put  down  by  one 
defeat.     In  1075  disorders  again  arose  ;  the  factions  came 

Ito  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  Herlembald  was  defeated 
and  vbin. 

•A.D.  w6fl. 
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In  this  very  year  Hildebrand,  now  Pope,  renewed  in 
a  Council  at  Rome  the  former  decrees  forbidding  simony 
and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  excommunicated  several 
of  the  German  courtien  who  carried  on  a  regular  traffic 
in  Church  dignities,  and  finally  took  the  last  step  towards 
freeing  the  Church  from  the  royal  influence  by  promul- 

-    gating  the  famous  decree  which  forbade  all  Bishops  to 
receive  investiture  by  ring  and  staff. 

This  startling  innovation  plunged  the  Papacy  into  open 
conflict  with  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  For  fifty  years 
under  this  Emperor  and  his  son,  Henry  V,,  all  Germany 
and  Italy  were  convulsed  by  the  struggle  which  followed. 
The  disorders  which  had  for  nearly  thirty  years  vexed 
Milan  and  Lomhardy  were  now  merged  in  a  strife 
involving  nearly  all  Europe. 
The  party  which  had  defeated  Hcrlcmbald  had  sworn 

•  to  accept  no  Archbishop  except  one  appointed  by  the 
Emperor.  He  nominated  Thcdald,  a  Milanese  noble- 
man, and  as  Godfrey  and  Atto  were  still  alive  there  were 
now  three  claimants  to  the  sec  of  St.  Ambrose.  The  net 
t/resull  was  the  destruction  of  the  Archiepiscopal  power.  ( 
•*  Each  claimant  was  lavish  in  grants  to  the  people  of  the 
rights  formerly  possessed  by  the  Archbishop,  thus  giving 
a  legal  sanction  to  what  the  citizens  had  already  won  for 
themselves. 

Though  Herlembald  had  perished,  the  cause  for  which 
he  had  fought  triumphed.  Thcdald,  who  in  the  quarrel 
between  Pope  and  Emperor  had  naturally  sided  with  the 
latter,  could  only  maintain  himself  for  a  year  ;  the  Papal 
party  then  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  Thcdald  was  left 
in  possession  only  of  some  of  the  country  districts,  while 

/the  city  go\'erned  itself. 
^  The  chief  imporl.-incc.  in  fact,  of  the  War  of  Investitures 
_  fin  Lombard  historj- is  that  it  gave  the  cities  an  opportunity 
to  emancipate  themselves  wholly  from  the  rule  of  the 
Bishops,  and  to  ralte~iip  a~vcfy^n(Icpendcnt  attitude 
Jowards  the  Emperor.  They  were  of  course  involved  in 
the  conflict ;  the  simoniacal  Bishops  and  tticir  supporters 
sided  with  the  Emperor  ;  his  cause,  too,  was  embraced  by 
>   the  greater  part  ol  the  country  nobles  i  the  reform  party 
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supported  (he  Pope.  But  as  time  went  on  wc  find  the  , 
cities  inclined  to  withdraw  from  the  fjcneral  struggle,  and 
to  devote  their  energies  to  ends  more  directly  affecting 
their  own  private  interests.  One  and  all  they  sought  to 
get  rid  of  outside  authority,  whether  it  was  that  of  the 
Biahops  or,  in  the  case  of  many  towns,  that  of  Matilda 
of  Tuscany,  Hildchrand's  chief  supporter,  the  last 
reprexnlative  of  the  great  House  of  Canossa.  -^ 

Tlie  task  was  made  easy  for  them.     In  many  cases  two^^ 
fijfiil  prelate:*  contended  for  the  same  see,  and  vied  with  " 
one  another  in  trying  to  win  over  the  citixens  by  grants    ' 
of  their  rights,  parting  with  judicial  powers,  with  the  tolls 
which   they  levieJ  on  roads  and  market*,  handing  over 
the  focUlications  to  the  burghers,  recognising  the  officere 
whom  tliey  elected  to  look  after  their  interests.     In  this 
way,'  though   wc   possess  practically  no  details  of   the  •-■ 
movcmenl,  the  municipalities  all  over  Lombardy  became 

The  reformation  in  the  morals  of  the  clergy  for  which 
the  people  had  striven  had  been  on  the  whole  carried 
through  ;  tlicre  were  still,  it  is  true,  some  simnniacal 
Bishops,  hut  in  the  main  Hildebrand's  ecclesiastical 
policy  h4id  triumphed  m  Italy.  Satisfied  with  this,  the  ' 
tom-nuncn  were  not  disposed  to  aid  him  very  actively 
in  hii  extreme  political  aims  ;  and  so,  unheeding  larger 
iames,  they  puT>ued  their  own  way  towards  frcctlom. 

The  Impctial  authority  slill  imposed  respect,  and  in 
the  bier  yearii  of  the  struggle,  especially  when,  after  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.,  peace  was  for  a  moment  restored, 
and  the  simoniacal  Bisliops  finally  got  rid  uf,  few  of  the 
towns  ventured  to  openly  oppose  the  Emperor.  Even 
■oca  after  the  tnetDorable  humiliation  of  Henry  IV. 
bdore  the  Pope  al  Canossa,'  (here  wa»  a  strong  reaction 
in  biB  favour.  In  ipSi  Henry  was  able  to  put  Thedald 
in  powcuion  of  Xfilan,  and  was  solemnly  crowned  by 
htm  m  the  presence  of  a  large  number  ul  Uishops  of  the 
anb-papol  faction.  For  tJic  next  twelve  years  he  had 
the  upper  hand  in  North  Italy;  then  wc  find  a 
Eoomentary   umon__of   Milan_  and   her  old   rivals   Lodi 
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2nd  Cremona,  which  was  also  joined  by  Piacenza,  and 
by  which  all  four  bound  themselves  lo  resist  him, 
jrecognising  as  Emperor  in  his  stead  his  rebellious  son 
Conrad.  This  union,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  later 
Lombard  League,  gives  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
growth  of  independence  among  the  cities.  They  had, 
J    in  fact,  .it  last  t>ecome  conscious  of  their  strength,  had 

if' shaken  off  the  control  of  the  Bishops,  and  were  now 

W  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  difficult  position  of  the 
1  Emperor  to  establish  their  complete  freedom. 
'  'liic  first  use  the  newborn  municipalities  made  of 
their  liberty  was  to  engage  in  a  fratricidal  struggle  with 
one  another ;  and  thus  begins  that  war  of  city  against 
city  which  fills  the  whole  of  (heir  history,  and  which 
is  their  disgrace,  but  at  the  same  time  makes  their  story 
one  of  such  absorbmg  interest. 

At  first  this  warfare  was  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
Pope  or  Emperor.  When,  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV., 
the  War  of  Investitures  entered  on  a  second  stage,  this 

^'     pretext  was  given  up.    The  cities,  while  nearly  all  pro- 

'  fcssing  submission  to  Henry  V.,  who  began  his  reign 

at  peace  with  the  Pope,  gave  him  but  small  assistance 

when  war  broke  out  afresh.    But  neither  did  they  openly 

I      oppose  him.    They  simply  took  advantage  of  the  difB- 
/cultics  in  which  Henry  was  involved  to  pursue  their  own 
private  ends  without  the  slightest  regard  to  his  interests 
or  to  his  attempts  at  pacification. 

There  were  many  causes  for  these  hostilities  between 
,  city  and  city.  Commercial  jealousy,  quarrels  over  lolls 
and  roads,  above  all  over  the  use  and  regulation  of  the 
watercourses  which  are  of  such  importance  for  the  agri- 
culture of  Lorabardy,  boundary  disputes  especially  fre- 
quent where  the  limits  of  diocese  and  county  did  not 
coincide,  all  these  urged  the  new-born  free  communities 
to  war.  Another  fruitful  cause  of  strife  were  the  relations 
between  the  towns  and  the  country  nobles.  As  power 
passed  from  the  Bishops  it  naturally  came  largely  into 
the  hands  of  the  leading  citixens,  the  Captains  and 
Valvassors,  who,  while  lords  of  large  tracts  in  the  country, 
habitually  resided  within  the  walls.   The  jurisdiction  over 
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these  lamls,  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  Bishops,  now 
naturally  passed  to  the  municipal  attthorittes  :  hence  each 
city  now  found  itself  ruler  of  a  considerable  territory 
extending  over  a  large  part  of  the  dioceae. 

There  were,  however,  tiuiny  nobles  who  did  not  reside 
in  the  towns,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  new  association 
of  the  townsfolk,  the  Comunt__Cn'iMis .  as  it  began  to 
be  called.  They  were  the  descendants  of  the  former 
Counts,  those  landowners  holding  direct  from  the  Em- 
peror, and  finally  the  episcopal  tenants  whose  lands 
lay  in  remote  parts  of  the  diocese.  This  feudal  clement 
was  obnoxious  to  the  urban  population.  They  levied 
tolls  on  merchandise,  blocked  the  roads,  often  swooped 
from  their  castles  to  plunder  the  passing  merchants, 
in  some  cases  claimed  ri^^hts  of  jurisdiction  inconsistent 
with  tbe  newly-acquired  municipal  freedom.*  So  we 
find  that  the  ^itiesoiie  aniLali-adoptcd  the  same  attitude 
towards  the  country  nobles.  They  claimed  supreme 
dominion  over  the  whole  diocese,  cither  as  the  lawful 
successors  of  ihe  BiSiops,  who  had  in  many  cases 
obtained  all  the  rights  of  the  former  royal  Counts  over 
their  diocese,  or  in  many  cases  as  themselves  now  repre- 
senting these  Counts.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  the  cilt^ens 
set  themselves  to  reconstruct  for  their  own  ad^-antage 
the    ancient    civitas — the  town  ruling    ovw   a  subject 


district,  an  institution  that  Bad  perished  in  the  wreck  of 
the' Carlo vingian  institutions. 

Even  where  the  diocese  spread  over  several  counties 
tbe  same  policy  was  pursued.  Milan  claimed  dominion 
over  Ihe  counties  of  Scprio,  Martesana,  Lecco,  and 
Anghera,  which  formed  the  northern  pari  of  the  immense 
Archdiocese  ;  Como  laid  claim  to  Bellinzona,  Chiavenna, ' 
and  the  Val  Tellina,  as  having  formerly  been  subject  in 
temporals,  as  they  still  were  in  spirituals,  to  its  Bishop. 

So  to  the  war  of  city  against  city  was  joined  one 
between  the  cities  and  the  castles.  Of  the  innumerable 
combats  and  sieges  which  must  have  filled  this  period 
we  know  Uttlc ;  the  strife  was  prolonged  in  the  mountain 

'  Cf.  lh«  Cotmts  of  Lomulto  and  Pavia,  those  of  BJandrAlc  and 
Norarsi,  (bow  of  Saa  Booifaiio  and  Verona. 
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regions  almost  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  %nd 
we  obtain  vivid  pictures  of  it  at  this  time  in  the  annals; 
of  Keggio  and  I^ma.    On  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy, 
however,  the  (ask  of  the  cities  was  easier.    Otho  of 
Frcisingcn,  describing  the  state  of  affairs  abouliiso, 
says  that^by  thcn^all  the  nobles  of  Lombardy  except  the 
Marquis  of  Montfcrrat  had  had  to  recognise  the  supre- 
macy   of^  tTie  "IdwiiS,     Tfie    treatment    of    these    new 
subjects  was  remarkable.    They  were  deprived  o(  their 
semi-sovereign  rights,  which  passed  to  the  citres,  and 
were  Forced  to  build  residences  within  the  walls,  in 
.'  which  they  were^o  |x»s>s  a  specified  number  of  months 
1  every  year ;  their  castles,  too,  were  always  to  be  at  the 
service  of  the  city  magistrates.     But    in    return    they 
'  obtained  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  were  made  eligible 
\  for  all  public  offices,  were  long  left  considerable  jurisdic- 
Uion  over  their  vassals,  and  sometimes  even  exempted 
from  certain  taxes. 

We  shall  6nd  in  later  times  that  the  forced  settlement 
in  the  towns  of  a  numerous  and  wealthy  landowning 
class,  in  addition  to  those  who  hati  resided  there  from 
of  old,  had  a  most  important  influence  on  the  internal 
history  of  the  Lx}ml>ard  cities.  For  the  present,  how* 
ever,  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  that  the  war  against 
the  castles  introduced  new  causes  of  qu-irrel  between  the 
cities.  Many  nobles  sought  to  escape  from  the  attacks 
of  a  neighbouring  Commune  by  placing  themselves 
voluntarily  under  the  rule  of  one  more  distant,  whose 
yoke  would  therefore  be  more  endurable  ;  others  sought 
tlie  citizenship  of  more  than  one  town,  so  as  to  play  one 
ofl  against  the  other.  From  all  these  causes  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  twelfth  century  were  filled  with  a  con- 
fused strife  spreading  from  the  greater  cities  to  the 
smaller  communities  of  freemen,  and  the  innumerable 
castles  which  then  rose  above  the  plains,  or  crowned  the 
foothills  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Lombards  withdrew  from  the 
struggle  between  Pope  and  Empire  to  pursue  their  own 
private  qtiarrels.  Thus  Cremona  in  iioo  attacked  Crema, 
originally  founded  by  fugitives  from  the  former  city,  and 
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over  which  the  parent  city  persistently  strove  to  assert 
her  authority.'  Of  old  jealousy  had  existed  between 
Cremona  and  Milan,  and  Crema  naturally  sought  help 
from  the  tatter.  Natural  allies  of  Cremona  through  a 
common  hatred  of  Milan  were  Lodi  and  Favia,  and 
a  few  years  afterwards  we  hnd  the  three  attacking 
Tortona,  a  snull  town  in  the  hills  south  of  the  Po, 
between  which  and  Pavia  there  seem^  to  have  been  the 
ume  enmity  as  between  Milan  and  Lodi. 

These  minor  hostilities  were  followed  by  a  warfare  of 
much  greater  importance.  Dissctmions  arose  in  Lodi 
between  the  citizens  and  the  Captiiins  and  Valvassors. 
The  latter  were  expelled,  together  with  the  Bishop,  and 
sought  help  at  Milan.  The  Archbishops  of  this  city  had 
Mnce  Ariberl's  time  laid  claim  (o  a  special  authority  over 
Lodi,  and  the  Milanese  ordered  the  tatter  city  to  receive 
back  the  fugitives.  A  refusal  gave  the  signal  for  war. 
Cremona,  and  no  doubt  Pavia,  helped  Lodi ;  Brescia, 
which  had  quarrels  of  its  own  with  Cremona,  aided  the 
Milanese.  The  Lodesans  defended  themselves  with 
vigour  for  four  years ;  but  being  far  inferior  in  territory 
and  Diunbcn  tu  their  rivals,  Ihey  could  not  prevent  the 
devaatation  o(  their  lands.  Mjlan.at  this  period  of  her 
htitory  »hows  a  P9jv«;  of  expansion  which  is  in  truth 
■urpriaing.  It  is  possible  that  the  civil  strife  over  eccle- 
aiMtical  matters,  of  which  we  have  gi%'en  some  account, 
bad  made  the  whole  population  skilled  in  the  use  of 
anna,  and  inspired  them  with  a  specially  warlike  spirit. 
At  any  rale  they  m-cr^hrcw  the  forces  of  Pavia  in  i  loB,  ^ 
and  utterly  defeal{d  Cremona  in  irio.  A  curious  illus- 
Iralioa  of  the  mannem  of  (he  time  is  given  us  by  the  tale 
told  of  Ibe  treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  former 
occaaton.  They  were  assembled  in  the  great  square  o( 
Milan,  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  lighted 
lorcbes  being  fastened  l>encalh,  they  were  driven  through 
the  open  gates  back  to  their  own  city,  amidst  the  jeers  of 
the  Milane*e. 

The  &nperor  came  to  Lombardy  in  1 1  to  and  tried  to 

*  Thv  CogolcH  lUlilda  lud  fruited  Crema  umI  iIm  •djoittlDg  div 
Md,  Inowa  u  Uh  tiuuU  FnlclMni,  to  Cramoaa  In  ■09K  (CuId). 
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restore  peace  ;  but  the  cities  paid  no  attention  to  his 
exhortations.  His  contest  with  the  Pope  required  his 
immediate  presence  in  Central  Italy  ;  and  though  he 
burned  the  small  town  of  Xovara,  which  had  refused  to 
acknowledge  him,  he  could  not  afford  to  spend  in 
Lombardy  the  time  necessary  to  reduce  Milan  to 
ol>edience,  so  he  passed  on  over  the  Apennines,  leaving 
,  Lodi  to  its  fate.  Kxhausted  by  four  years  of  devastating 
warfare,  the  city  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Milanese 
and  was  rased  to  the  ground.  The  inhabitants  were 
scattered  amongst  six  open  villages,  and  the  market 
which  had  brought  riches  to  them  was  done  away  with. 
For  forty-seven  years  Lodi  disappears  from  the  list  of 
Lomb-ird  cities  ;  during  this  period  her  citizens  groaned 
under  the  harsh  rule  of  their  rivals. 

There  had  been  renewed  troubles  over  Church  matters 
during  this  period  in  Milan.  Archbishop  Grossulan, 
accused  of  simony,  was  for  many  years  an  exile ;  his 
successor  Jordan,  chosen  in  1112  with  the  approval  of 
the  Pope,  was  equally  disinclined  to  acknowledge 
Henry  V.  as  Emperor,  or  to  accord  to  the  Roman  See  the 
rights  which  it  was  now  endeavouring  to  establish  over 
the  successors  of  St.  Ambrose.  The  Bishop  of  Pavia 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  same  position,  and  through  the 
influence  of  these  prelates  the  two  rivals  laid  aside  their 
hostility  for  3  moment,  and  entered  into  a  league 
equally  hostile  to  Pope  or  Kmperor. 

There  seems  also  to  have  beep  a  reconciliation  between 
\   Milan  and  Cremona,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Crema, 
which  was  now  attacked  by  both  and  captured. 

Dreadful  natural  calamities — an  earthquake,  a  rain  of 
blood,  and  other  portents — ushered  in  the  year  1 1 17.  The 
Lombards  saw  in  these  phenomena  the  displeasure  of 
Heaven,  and  the  Archbishop  and  consuls  of  Milan 
summoned  a  general  meeting  of  all  Lombardy,  in  order 
to  reconcile  all  feuds,  and  to  urge  men  to  repentance  for 
their  sins.  Two  lofty  stages  were  erected  in  the  space 
called  the  Broglio  of  Milan,  on  one  the  Archbishop  and 
his  suffragans  look  their  seats,  on  the  others  were  the 
Consuls  of  Milan  and  other  towns  with   the  leading 
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citizens.  An  immense  crowd  filled  the  surrounding 
space,  and  implored  pardon  for  t^eir  sins  while  mutually 
forgiving  past  injuries. 

This  assembly  seems  to  have  brought  about  a  general  f 
pacification ;  its  chief  importance  for  the  historian  is  that  \ 
for  the  first  time  we  find  consuls  named  as  at  the  head  of 
the  state.  The  cities  are  now  in  fact  republics,  fully 
independent  except  for  the  nominal  obedience  they  owed 
the  Emperor,  and  under  a  constitution  which  will  b« 
better  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

*  UILAN  AND  HEK  NEIGHBOURS 

We  have  now  reached  Ilie  period  when  the  cities,  having 
cast  otT  the  yoke  of  the  Bishops,  stand  forth  as  so  many 
free  republics,  owning,  however,  the  universal  supremacy 
of  the  Empire. 
I  At  the  head  of  each  of  the  city-states,  exercising  both 
supreme  executive  and  judicial  functions,  are  the  cqpsub, 
a  name  recalhng  the  glories  of  ancient  Rome.  These 
magistrates,  lirst  mentioned  in  the  archives  of  Milan  in 
1 107,  though  the  name  does  not  appear  iti  the  annals 
until  ten  years  later,  seem  to  have  originated  during  the 
dosing  years  of  the  eleventh  century.  Tliey  were  as  a 
rule  chosen  annually ;  their  number  varied  in  various 
places,  and  even  from  year  to  year  in  the  same  (own— we 
hear  of  twenty  in  Milan  in  H30;  and  besides  the  internal 
government  of  tlic  city,  to  iliem  was  entrusted  the 
command  of  the  military  forces  in  wartime.' 

By  their  side,  as  advtscrs  in  all  matters  of  importance, 
was  a  Council,  chosen  from  the  most  experienced  and 
dignified  burghers,  to  which  the  name  of  CraUnza,  or 
Pri\*y  Council  was  given.  Without  their  appro%'al  no 
matter  of  importance  could  be  entered  upon  by  the 
consuls. 

Below  this  Credenza  we  find,  in  later  times  at  any 
rate,  another  and  larger  body,  variously  styled  General 
Council  or  Senate,  or  Gr^id  Council,  or  Council  of  the 
Commune,  often  numbering  several  hundred  members, 
taken  from  the  various  classes  of  the  free  citizens. 

'  In  Uilan,  and  no  doubl  in  cither  dlics,  Ibe  three  clauei  o( 
CapUias,  Valvutors,  and  free  citizens  cacti  had  rcprncDtativn 
among  the  coiimis  (Otho  of  Frctungcn.  bk.  ii.  clap,  xtii.) 
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Finally,  as  ultimate  depositary  of  all  power,  was  the 
Pariamenio,  or  general  assembly  of  the  burghers,  called 
together  on  great  occasions  by  the  sound  of  the  great 
bell  of  the  city,  and  assembling  cither  in  the  great  square 
or  Piazza  Grande,  or  in  one  of  the  churches.  This 
assembly  was  only  summoned  to  discuss  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance,  such  as  an  alteration  in  the  laws  or 
constitution.  It  would  appear,  loo,  (hat  only  such 
measures  were  laid  before  it  for  approval  or  rejection  as 
had  previously  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Councils. 

This  constitution  rested  on  older  and  more  simple 
institutions.  The  lrad^s_£uilds,  some  of  which  had 
maintained  themselves  from  Roman  times  amidst  the 
Lombard  and  Frankish  rule,  began  to  acquire  increased 
importance,  as  the  necessity  for  protection  in  troubled 
times  caused  men  everywhere  to  join  in  associations  for 
mutual  defence.  These  guilcJs  elected^ their  own  chiefs,  to 
whom,  perhaps,  the  name  of  Consul  was  given,  and  a 
body  of  counsellors.  They  possessed  common  funds, 
and  were  bound  to  protect  their  members  as  far  as 
possible  from  outside  attack.  They  would,  in  course  of 
lime,  come  to  include  the  greater  number  of  the  towns- 
men, the  fully  free  citizens  being  enrolled  in  the  greater 
guilds  whose  members  followed  occupations  luoked  on 
as  specially  honourable.  We  find  the  bajikeis,  the 
merchants,  the  cloth  numufacturei-s  as  the  chief  of  these 
guilds  in  later  times. 

Alongside  uf  these  associations  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  the  Captiuns  and  Valvassprs  h.id  also  their 
associations  for  protection.  These  Coi'sorleric,  as  they 
were  called,  generally  had  their  foundation  in  kinship, 
the  different  members  of  one  family  formed  a  union, 
having  certain  officers  at  its  head.  The  kinsmen  built 
their  houses  as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  city,  often  around  a  small  piazza,  and  provided  for 
their  security  by  the  erection  at  the  common  expense  of 
the  Consortes  of  one  or  more  of  those  lofty,  fortified 
towers,  the  remains  of  which  slill  form  such  a  character- 
isttc  feature  in  some  towns — for  example,  in  Alt>enga, 
Mantua,  Asti,  and  Bologna. 
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It  was  part  of  the  duties  of  the  heads  of  the  Consortcri^? 
to  provide  for  the  guard  and  upkeep  of  the^  towers, 
which  served  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  attack,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  oflcncc  against  rival  families  by  means  off 
machines  of  war  placed  on  the  top.  As  the  cities 
gradually  subdued  the  feudal  nobles,  and  forced  them  to 
become  residents  within  the  walls,  the  numbers  of  these 
towers  increased.  Tlie  newcomers  built  houses  recalhng 
their  country  castles  by  their  strength  ;  the  city  nobles 
followed  this  example  ;  family  vied  with  family  in  the 
height  and  ornamenlation  of  their  towers — witness  the 
extraordinary  leaning  towers  of  the  Asinelli  and  Gari- 
senda  at  Bologna — until  finally  the  city  as  seen  from  the 
open  country  seemed  positively  to  bristle  with  these  lofty 
and  slender  edifices  of  brick  and  stone.  Their  numbers 
became  enormous,     Pavia  is  still  called  the  "  city  of  the 

''hundred  towers,"  In  Bologna  we  know  of  at  least  tSo. 
Verona  and  Lucca  boast  of  having  at  one  lime  had  the 
amazing  number  of  seven  hundred.'  Besides  the  towers, 
the  Consortes  erected  a  colonnade  or  loggia,  opening  on 
to  the  piazza  or  to  the  street,  where  they  could  meet  to 
celebrate  weddings,  or  for  funerals,  or  to  discuss  matters 
of  common  interest.  The  expression  "  famiglia  di  torre  e 
loggia"  became  usual  to  indicate  a  family  of  wealth  and 
position. 
On  tlie  downfall  of  the  rule  of  the  Bishops    their 

■  jurisdiction  passed  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  noble 
,-Consorterie  and  the  cliief  guilds  of  the  ordinary  citizens. 
'From  the  union  of  the  two  classes  came  the  expression, 
"Coraune  CiviUtiSf"  to  express  the  new  municipal 
organisation.  From  Ibis  is  derived  the  Italian  contunc,  m 
English  commune,  the  name  employed  by  the  Italians 
to  describe  the  new  city-states. 
/  Tliese  new  institutions  were,  as  wc  have  already  said, 

'    of  a  markedly  aristocratic  character.     In  the  first  place 

the  great  mass  of  the  population,  the  artisans,  the  smaller 

^    tradesmen,  were  altogether  shut  out  from  Ihcm.     Many 

of  these  were  still  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  dependence 

'  Frati,  ■'  La  Vita  prirata  di  BoloRna,"  p.  3  :  CipoUi,  "Storia  di 
VcTDoa,"  p.  17a. 
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on  the  Bishops,  or  on  some  of  the  noble  families,  or  of 
the  greater  guilds.  As  time  went  on  they  attained  to  a 
larger  degree  of  personal  freedom,  but  f^  Uie  whole 
twelfth  and  the  greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  thejf 
had  absolutely  no  political  rights.   .•  " 

In  addition  to  mis  the  consuls,  and  no  doubt  the  other 
officeis  of  the  municipality,  were  chosen,  so  as  to  give  a 
dchnite  proportion  of  representation  to  each  of  the  three 
classes — the  Captains,  Val%'assors,  and  ordinary  citizens. 
In  Milan,  and  no  doubt  in  other  towns,  the  two  6rst 
classes  had  a  great  preponderance.  Out  of  the  twenty 
consids  of  1 130  nine  were  Captains,  six  Valvassors. 
Naturally,  too,  the  non-noble  citizens  would  as  a  rule 
choose  their  consuls  from  their  most  prominent  and 
wealthy  fellows. 

Especially,  loo,  did  the  need  o(  experienced  leaders  in 
war  tend  to  throw  the  direction  of  affairs  into  the  hand;! 
of  the  upper  classes.  In  Milan,  during  the  struggle 
against  Frederick  Barbarossa,  all  the  consuls  st-era  to 
have  been  nobles.  But  here  we  mark  a  change  in  the 
meaning  of  this  word.  The  old  distinction  between 
Captains,  Valvassors  and  Civcs  disappears,  wc  now  find 
Mliites  or  NobJl^  distinguished  from  Cives.  The  test  4f 
thfTTormcT  is  that  they  fought  on  horscbacli?  To  the  old 
divisions  according  to  birth  a  new  one  succeeds  which 
takes  account  of  wealth  as  well.  In  Verqn^,  in  1238,  we 
find  the  publjc  offices  open  to  all  who  liave  horses"and 
corresponding  military  equipment,  and  own  property 
worth  a  thousand  pounds  money  of  Verona,  as  well  as  to 
all  the  "  cpoiucl;  militcs,"  irrespective  of  their  wealth. 
We'havc,  in  fact,  a  real  aristocracy  of  mingled  birth  and 
wealth,  not  forming  a  closed  caste,  but  accessible  to  all 
who  could  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  property.  In 
Milan,  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  in  i_i6^,  the 
consuls  were  cl\psen  from  the  nobles,  using  the  word  in 
its  new  sense,  l^\ffic  hundred  arluUv — i.^.,  members  of 
the  trades  guilds.  But  soon  the  practice  sprang  up  that 
the  consuls  of  one  year  named  tlieir  succcssoi'S  for  the 
next  year  ;  a  state  of  affairs  which  threw  all  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  new  civic  aristocracy. 
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This  system,  though  persisting  in  Verona  and  also  in 
other  towns  as  late  as  1218,  was  bound  to  decay.  First 
of  a]l  there  was  a  natural  tendency  among  the  ruling 
classes  to  clo&e  their  ranks  and  to  admit  no  new  families 
to  office.  The  milites  began  to  grow  into  a  caste.  In 
this  tendency  wCfiiust  sec,  to  a  great  extent,  the  influence 
of  the  country  nQbl^,  accustomed  to  despise  all  those 
who  were  occupied  in  trade  or  manufactures.  But  the 
#.^  commercial  classes  were  continually  increasing  in  wealth, 
and,  finding  themselves  now  shut  out  from  the  offices  of 
the  state,  a  large  and  ever  •increasing  class  grew  up 
envious  of  the  ruling  families,  and  eager  to  break  through 
their  monopoly  of  power. 

At  the  same  lime,  as  discontent  with  the  aristocracy 
grew,  the  milites  y,:eakened  themselves  by  their  feuds  with 
one  another.  Many  wrJtersliave  declared  that  the  quarrels 
between  rival  noble  families  which  began  to  distract 
^  almost  all  the  Lombard  cities  aliout  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  were  due  to  hostility  between  the  old 
citizen  nobility  and  the  newcomers  from  the  country 
wliom  the  former  had  forced  to  reside  within  the  walls. 
Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  strife  was  due 
t«  latent  race  hatred.  The  town  nobles,  say  they, 
whether  descendants  of  Captains  and  Valvassors,'  or  of 
wealthy  merchants,  were  of  Roman,  the  country  nobles 
of  Teutonic  origin.  There  seems,  however,  little  or  no 
ground  for  this  assertion.  Looking  into  the  details  of 
the  feuds  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  on  one  side  were  the 
feudal  nobles,  on  the  other  the  milites  of  the  cities. 

The  country^  nobles  did  certainly  cause  discord  in  the 
towns  in  which  they  settled.  But  it  was  by  introducing 
'  thgir  own  lawless  ways,  by  continuing  within  the  walls 
the  quarrels  which  they  had  had  on  their  own 
domains,  by  despising  the  civic  magistrates,  and  re- 
venging themselves  without  recourse  to  the  justice  of  the 

■  No  doubt  tome  Captains  and  ValvaMon  long  rerident  in  the 
cities  were  now  cns^gcd  in  commerce,  or  In  banking ;  the  rich 
fimliirt  who  now  naked  with  them  prob^ily  often  eoatinocil  their 
former  bustecw.  Hence  there  would  be  a  oertain  contml  tKtwcen 
the  old  town  nobility  and  the  oountry  olemeaL 
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Comune.  The  city  nobles  copied  their  manners,  and 
became  more  and  more  separated  in  sympathies  from  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Not  only  did  they  fight  among 
themselves,  they  joined  in  oppressing  the  lower  classes, 
and  so  still  further  increased  popular  discontent 

So  we  find,  in  Ihc  thirteenth  century,  a  class  hostility 
which  is  nonexistent  at  an  earlier  epoch.  The  middle 
classes,  the  grassi  popolani,  as  they  were  called  in 
Florence,  rise  agsThst  the  aristocratic  rule.  They  first 
obtain  a  share  in  the  government,  as  in  PJacen^a^  where, 
in  1222,  they  got  one-half  the  public  offices  and  one- 
thirdof  the  embassies  ;  then  they  exclude  the  nobles 
altogether  from  power. 

Much  of  the  sul)sequent  history  of  the  Communes 
depends  on  this  quarrel  between  the  middle  classes  and 
the  nobles,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  power  of 
the  latter.  In  time,  a  new  struggle  would  begin,  this 
Hmc  between  the  middle  classes  and  the  lower  orders, 
the  pUbe,  or  popclo  Mhiulo  •  ;  but  in  Lombardy, 
before  this  movement  could  run  its  course,  it  was  as  a 
rule  checked  by  the  .ippearance  of  the  tyrant. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat  these  class 
dissensions  were  still  in  the  future.  The  cities  governed 
by  a  fatriciaU,  to  adopt  a  convenient  word — 


1 
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"  Sober  snd  modest,  knew  iatemal  peace." 


United  within,  they  were  able  to  concentrate  all  their 
efforts  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country  nobles,  or  on 
their  warfare  against  neighbouring  and  rival  cities. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  a  general  pacification 
inspired  in  Lombardy  by  the  calamities  of  1117  was  not  of 
long  duration.  Parma  fought  with  Piacenza  in  the  very 
next  year;  in  1120  Parma  was  at  war  with  Cremona. 
Verona,  placed  between  the  territories  of  Vicenza  and 
'-  Mantua,  waged  war  on  these  two  cities  in  nai,  and  four 
[yeaLTS  later  \vc  find  Reggie  and  Modcna  attacking  Mantua 
[on  one  side,  while  Verona  assailed  her  on  the  other. 

■  Siena  oficrs  the  best  example  of  such  a  sUuggle. 
*  Dmile,  "  E^irwIiM,"  *v. 
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Xtl  these  hostililies  pale  before  the  ten  years'  stniggia 
waged  between  Milan  and  Como,  of  which  a  poet  of  the 
latter  town  has  left  us  a  record  in  rude  Latin  verses  in 
which  he  compares  the  struggle  between  his  mother  city 
and  the  Lombard  metropolis  to  the  (en  years'  contest 
waged  on  the  wind-swept  plains  of  Troy.  Since  the 
extensive  district  subjt-ct  to  Como  lay  between  Milan  and 
the  Alpine  passes  by  which  her  commerce  found  its  way 
into  Germany,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  quarrels  with  r^ard 
to  rights  of  passage,  tolls,  &c.,  would  occur  between  the 
two  cities.  Hence  arose  a  feeling  of  hostility  which  in 
1 1  iS  bursi  into  open  6amc. 

The  contest  between  Empire  and  Papacy  was  still 
drawing  along  its  course.  TIic  death  of  Pope  Paschal  11^ 
early  in  1 1 18,  ^ve  Hemy  V.  the  opportunity  of 
endeavouring  to  place  on  the  Papal  chair  a  supporter  of 
his  own,  Biirdinus,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  in  opposition  to 
Gelasius  li.,  who  bad  been  chosen  by  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  clergy  and  people  a  few  days  after  F^ischal's 
death.  The  cities  of  Lombardy  on  the  whole  were 
nominally  on  the  Emperor's  side ;  in  many  of  them  the 
Bishops  acknowledged  Burdinus,  in  others  Henry 
proceeded  to  nominate  Bishops  of  his  own  party^ 
deposing  the  supporters  of  Gelastus.  In  Como  the 
Bishop  held  with  Gelasius.  Henry  declared  him  deposed 
and  nominated  in  his  stead  a  Milanese  of  one  of  the 
leading  noble  families  of  that  city.  The  new  Bishop 
advanced  with  a  body  of  armed  men  from  among  his 
kinsmen  and  friends  into  the  territory  of  Como,  but  was 
fallen  upon  and  captured  by  the  citizens  commanded  by 
two  of  their  consuls.  Many  of  his  followers  perished  ; 
the  rest  fled  (o  Milan  and  spread  out  on  the  piazza  the 
blood-stained  garments  of  the  slain,  while  the  widows 
and  orphans  with  shrieks  and  tears  called  on  the  people 
to  avenge  the  dead.  The  crowd  was  easily  worked  to 
fury  against  their  rivals,  and  the  Archbishop  himself, 
Jordan,  though  a  supporter  of  the  lawful  pontiff,  shared 
the  passions  of  the  mob.  Patriotism  prevailed  over  his 
ecclesiastical  leanings;  he  closed  the  doors  of  the  great 
church  in  the  face  of  the  peoplej  and  declared  he  would 
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■  not  reopen  them — nay  mort;,  that  he  would  place  fhu  city 
"    Dnder  an  interdict — unless  the  burghers  of  Milan  took  the 

field  to  avenge  their  countrymen. 
The  civic  forces  issued  out  witli  the  Carroccio  and  took 

•  the  w;iy  to  Como.  Ail  travellers  from  Milan  towards 
Switzerland  are  famihar  with  the  ruined  tower  of  Bara- 
dello,  which  stands  boldly  on  a  conical  hill,  seeming  a 
Ecntmcl  to  the  enchanting  region  of  lakes  and  mountains 

■  which  begins  at  Como,  a  mile  or  two  beyond.  At  the 
fool  of  tliis  cab'de,  then  the  main  bulwark  of  Como 
towards  the  &outh,  the  two  armies  met.  Night  came  on, 
leaving  the  combat  undecided.  In  the  darkness  the 
Milanese  left  Iheir  camp  and  pa<ising  ronnd  Baradcllo  fell 
on  Como  while  its  defenders  were  all  absent  in  the  camp. 

■  The  city  was  given  over  to  pillage  and  the  flames.  But 
at  daybreak  the  burghers,  seeing  the  smoke  from  the 
summit  of  Baradello,  hastily  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  their 
families  and  homes, and  falling  on  the  Milanese,  who  were 
occupied  in  plundering,  inflicted  on  them  a  complete 
overthrow. 

H      Both  cities  now  prepared  for  a  deadly  struggle.    Milan 

'  sought  and  obtained  allies  from  all  parts  of  Lombardy, 

and  found  perhaps  even  more  useful  help  in  the  territories 

I  of  Como  itself. 
The  movement  towards  municipal  autonomy  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  cities.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
smaller  towns,  and  even  of  the  villages,  whether  fully  free 
or  vassals  of  the  Church,  or  of  feudal  nobles,  had  sliared 
in  tlie  genera]  tendency  to  combine  for  mutual  protection. 
They  went  farther  in  many  uses,  and  aimed  at  complete 
•  emancipation  from  any  overlord  but  the  Kmpcror.  Hut_ 
in  this  they  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  cities,  who 
claimed  to  rule  over  the  whole  of  their  contado.  In 
Tuscany,  owing  to  the  lale  rise  of  the  greater  Communes, 
and  to  their  jealousies  with  one  another,  some  quite  smail 
communities  such  as  San  Gcmignano,  Cnlle,  Frato,  and 
the  castetii  of  the  Val  di  Nicvolc,  actually  did  succeed  in 
gaining  Iheir  independence,  and  survived  as  miniature 
republics  until  the  fourteenth  century.  In  Lombardy, 
however,  where,  a&  ha&  been  already  said,  the  greater 
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Communes  found  themselves  almost  from  the  first  in 
possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  contado,  the  small 
communities  found  it  impossible  long  to  resist  encroach- 
ments on  their  freedom.  They  were  left,  it  is  true,  a 
measure  of  self-government,  but  had  to  pay  taxes  to  the 
ruling  cRyl^intt^snbrnil  to  its  commands  in  all  important 
matters. 

They  did  not,  however,  always  give  up  the  idea  of 
shaking  off  this  yoke ;  and  so,  in  the  case  of  Como,  Milan 
found  no  difficulty  in  exciting  to  revolt  many  of  the 
small  towns  along  (he  lake,  BeilagiOj  Menaggio,  and 
otbers~whose  picturesque  sites  are  now  so  familiar  to  the 
tourist. 

Chief  among  these  small  communities  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Isola  Comacina,  the  small  island,  barely  a 
mile  in  circumference,  which  lies,  the  only  island  in  the 
lake,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  shore,  not  far  from  that 
delightful  Ft^ion  the  Tremezzina,  which  claims  with 
justice  the  title  of  the  "  Garden  of  Lomliardy." 

Its  situation  had  made  it  important  from  the  earliest 
times.  To  it  had  Bed,  during  the  Lombard  in^-asion,  the 
most  spirited  among  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, carrying  with  them  their  property.  The  small 
stretch  of  water  Ijetween  it  and  the  mainland  proved  to 
the  Lombards,  unacquainted  with  navigation,  an  obstacle 
which  they  could  not  overcome.  Not  until  twenty  years 
had  passed  did  it  come  under  the  Lombard  rule,  and  then 
only  in  virtue  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  Byzantine 
civilisation  had  preser\*ed  itself  here  during  this  interval 
amidst  the  flood  of  surrounding  barbarism  ;  and  it  is  from 
it,  and  not  from  Como,  that  many  modern  writers  derive 
the  origin  of  the  Maestri  Comacini,  the  guild  of  masons 
and  architects  alluded  to  in  the  Lombard  laws,  to  whom 
in  later  times  was  due  the  erection  of  so  many  of  the 
churches  which  display  the  architectural  features  design 
nated  by  us  as  Lombard, 

We  find  the  island,  Christopolis  as  it  had  been  called 
while  it  served  as  a  refuge  from  (he  Lombards,  serving  as 
a  shelter  to  the  son  of  King  Berengar.  Cant^  quotes  a 
charter  of  Otho  I.  in  which  he  concedes  to  the  inhabitants 
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and  to  those  of  Menaf^iu  privileges  hitherto  unheard  of.' 
The  island  seems  to  havx;  been  strongly  fortified,  and 
powessed  »  small  district  on  the  mainland  where  the  in* 
babilanls  had  the  farms  from  which  they  drew  their  sub- 
tntence.  Much  of  their  income  no  doubt  came  from  a 
carrying  trade  on  the  lake  or  from  fishing.  The  nine 
churches  said  to  have  existed  on  it  are  another  proof  of 
its  prosperity. 

The  Isolanl  felt  tlie  same  jealousy  and  dread  of  Como 
that  the  Utter  city  felt  towards  Milan.  They  now  saw 
a  chance  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  yoke.  Witti 
the  coming  spring,  in  conjunction  with  the  people  of 
Bcllagio,  Meiuggio,  Gr:tve<lona,  »nd  other  places  all  led 
by  the  same  feelings,  they  equipped  a  Botilla  of  sc\'cn 
vcMcb,  with  which  they  made  a  sudden  descent  on  Como. 
They  met  with  a  complete  overthrow,  and  the  Comasqucs 
had  time  to  prepare  them.selves  for  the  much  more 
formidable  attack  which  Ihrcalcncd  from  the  south. 

Nut  only  did  the  forces  of  Milan  take  the  field  against 
them,  but  tiio  poet  declares  that  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
CreiDona,  Novara,  Havia,  Asti,  Vercelli,  and  cities  more 
distant  still,  Parma,  Guastalla,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Mantua, 
and  Vo'ona,  appeared  3s  allies  in  their  train.  The  Coun- 
tess of  Biarulratc,  a  feudal  lordship  extending  over  a  large 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Novar.i,  came  to  the  hosting,  carry- 
ing ber  infant  son  in  her  arms,  and  even  the  distant 
Tuscan  valley  of  the  Garfagnana  sent  its  noble  knights. 
It  is  hard  to  explain  this  gathering  from  sucli  distant 
atiei.  PtMiibly  they  were  all  for  the  moment  on  the  side 
of  Henry  V.  and  his  Anti|X)pe,  and  a  (eeling  of  loyalty  to 
their  Emperor  may  have  called  them  to  the  field. 

This  great  force  devastated  the  territory  of  Como,  and 
laid  fonnal  »i9ffi  to  the  city,  while  the  vessels  of  Isola  and 
its  confederates  scottred  the  lake.  The  valour  of  the 
CooasqtKS  and  the  strength  of  their  walls  beat  off  all 
■Uack.  It  wa«  not  posiiible  for  a  burgher  army,  com- 
posed largely  of  men  who  lived  by  (heir  daily  btx>ur,  to 
keep  the  held  for  any  length  of  lime.    The  allies  after 

•  CMt^  -Storia  ctelte  cittii  c  delb  dloceil  di  Como,"  p.  133.  But 
it  tbc  cbvler  Kenntna  ? 
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several  useless  assaults  retired,  proclaiming  by  a  ber^d 
that  they  wuuld  return  next  year  in  the  month  of  August. 
No  doubt  they  chose  this  date  as  enabling  them  to  reap 
the  crops  and  destroy  the  vintage  of  their  enemies. 

The  next  campaign  was  e<)ually  fruitless  of  results  ;  the 
Milanese  retired  promising  to  return  in  the  following 
May.  Como  then  turned  to  chastise  its  rebellious  sub- 
jects. Both  parties  fitted  out  vessels  of  war,  distinguished 
by  names  such  as  the  H'o//,  the  Claw,  the  Swi/I,  the 
Craslina  (or  Cristina),  and  the  Albtrga. 

Tlie  allied  communities  of  DonjiQ,  Gravedorui  and 
Domasco,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  who  had  formed 
a  fedenilion  under  the  name  of  the  Tre  Pievi,  or  Three 
Parishes,  and  who  aspired  to  set  up  an  independent  Com- 
mune, constructed  a  great  sliip  to  take  the  same  place  in 
the  rebel  fleet  as  the  Carroccio  had  in  the  army.  Tu'elve 
oarsmen  urged  it  along,  twenty-four  valiant  warriors 
defended  it,  from  its  mast  floated  the  banner  of  the 
Tre  Pievi,  while  below  was  a  crucifix  and  altar. 

The  fleet  of  Como,  numbering  twelve  vessels,  and 
manned  by  the  flower  of  the  citizens,  s.iiled  against  their 
opponents.  The  latter  do  not  seem  to  have  ventured  on 
a  regular  battle,  and  the  Comasques  carried  destruction 
far  and  wide  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  With  the  ships 
they  had  captured,  and  no  doubt  employing  all  their  own 
of  ever^'  size,  they  collected  a  hundred  vessels,  and  descen- 
ded on  Isola.  They  sacked  the  island — we  must  suppose 
thai  there  was  on  it  some  kind  of  citadel  to  which  the 
inhabitants  retired,  for  they  certainly  were  not  subdued 
on  this  occasion — and  laid  waste  the  mainland  districts 
subject  to  the  Isolani.  Bellagio  and  other  places  felt  their 
vengeance,  and  the  fleet,  laden  with  spoil,  returned  in 
triumph  to  Como. 

For  the  next  years  the  history  of  the  war  is  the  same. 
There  were  raids  by  the  Milanese  to  the  walls  of  Como, 
counter-raids  on  the  rich  villages  and  small  towns,  such 
as  Varese,  which  were  thickly  scattered  over  the  north 
of  the  diocese  of  Milan.  The  conflict  raged  especially 
around  the  castles  and  villages  along  the  lakes  of 
Lujjano  and  Como.    On  the  former  lake  the  Milanese 
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fitted  out  vessels  at  Lavena,  and  induced  Luj^ano  and 
other  pLiccs  to  revolt  to  Ihcir  side.  The  Comasqucs  from 
the  village  of  MeUino,  under  Monte  Generoso,  fought 
them  8ucc<:ss(u1ly,  and  chatitistrd  the  rebels.  It  wonld  be 
impossible  to  relate  all  the  n3v.1l  encounters,  the  surprises 
of  castles,  the  plunderinf^,  the  various  acts  of  treachery 
of  which  these  lovely  shores  were  the  theatre.  On  one 
occasion  Melano  with  the  vessels  in  its  port  was  hetraycd 
to  the  enemy  by  the  Comasque  leader.  At  once  the 
Alberga  and  CrasUna  were  carried  overland  from  Como 
to  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  set  sail  for  Lavcna,  recovered  the 
captured  vessels,  captured  others,  and  finally  regained 
Melano. 

In  1124  the  Trc  Pievi  returned  to  their  allegiance, 
and  with  their  aid  Isola  and  Menaggio  were  onoe  more 
laid  waste,  A  new  attack  on  Como  by  land  followed 
(his,  but  so  far  was  it  from  daunting  the  Comasqucs 
Uiat  in  the  meantime  they  again  (elt  on  Isola.  This 
lime  we  have  clear  mention  of  a  fortress  on  the  island 
which  resisted  all  attack. 

The  town  of  Lecco,  at  the  extremity  of  the  south- 
eastern arm  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  lay  in  the  Arclidiocese 
of  Milan.  The  same  reasons  which  made  Isola  and 
Bcllagio  hostile  to  Como  should  have  made  Lecco 
an  enemy  of  the  Lombard  metropolis — in  fact,  we  find 
that  this  W.-1S  the  case  in  later  times.  For  the  present, 
however,  it  would  seem  that  Lecco  felt  more  enmity 
to  Como :  no  doubt  there  were  constant  causes  of 
quarrel  over  the  fisheries  and  navigation  of  the  lake. 
Milan  then  found  here  a  basis  for  a  naval  attempt  on 
Como.  Thirty  vessels  were  got  together  at  Lecco  and 
advanced  down  the  lake.  The  fleet  of  Como  met  and 
defeated  them,  and  the  triumphant  warrioni  returned 
to  Como,  to  take  part  in  a  sally  which  drove  oil  a 
force  which  had  once  more  advanced  to  tlie  walls  of 
their  city. 

During  the  next  two  years  the  same  incidents  were 
repeated,  raids  by  one  and  the  other  party,  combats 
on  the  lake,  revolts  and  recapture  of  castles,  a  new 
attempt  on  Como.    Uut  the  long  war  was  beginning 
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to  tell  on  the  latter  cily.  Year  after  year  its  terrUory 
was  ravaged,  more  of  its  subjects  fell  away,  the  enemies 
pushed  their  raids  into  the  distant  ValtcUina,  the  whole 
district  of  Lugano  wns  lost  to  them.  Above  all  Como  lost 
the  man  who  had  been  the  soul  of  its  defence — the 
Bishop  Gutdo.  who  died  in  tizj,  uttering  sad  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  fate  of  his  country. 

The  Milanese,  with  vastly  greater  resources,  resolved 
on  a  final  effort  in  it 37.  Their  call  for  help  from  their 
allies  was  answered  as  before  by  Asti.  Cremona,  Novara, 
Pavia,  Vercelli,  Parma,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Mantua. 
The  conquered  Lodi,  and  Crenu  the  constant  client  of 
Milan,  sent  their  forces  as  a  matter  of  course.  New  allies 
appeared — Alba,  Albenga,  Modena,  Piacenza  and  Vicenza. 
The  nobles  of  Garfagnana  came  as  before,  so  did  the  young 
Count  of  Biandrate,  now  a  boy  eager  lo  tasie  of  war. 
Genoese  engineers  came  to  direct  raining  operations, 
Pisans  to  construct  engines  of  war.  Lecco  and  Isola 
attacked  on  the  side  of  the  lake. 

The  courage  of  the  people  of  Como  was  not  broken 
by  the  overwhelming  might  of  their  enemies.  But  their 
resources  were  unequal  to  their  spirit.  The  flower  of 
their  youth  had  fallen  in  the  nine  years'  war.  Old  men 
and  mere  boys  had  to  take  their  places  on  the  walls. 
The  latter,  shaken  by  the  machines  constructed  by  the 
Genoese,  began  to  yield.  A  desperate  sortie  of  the 
besieged  in  the  hope  of  destroying  these  engines  was 
repulsed  ;  the  assailants  had  already  opened  a  breach, 
and  awaited  the  next  day  in  order  to  give  the  final 
assault.  Then  the  townsmen,  seeing  all  hope  of  defend- 
ing their  city  gone,  embraced  the  desperate  resolution 
of  conveying  the  remnant  of  their  forces,  with  the 
women  and  children,  to  the  neighbouring  fortress  of 
Vico,  and  from  thence  continuing  the  war. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night,  while  a  chosen  band 
of  warriors  made  a  final  sortie  lo  distract  the  attention 
of  the  enemy,  the  women  and  children,  and  finally 
the  surviving  defenders  of  the  city,  embarked  on  the 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  carrying  with  them  what  they 
could  of  their  property.    At  daybreak  the  Milanese  saw 
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the  wail  de3erte<l  and  the  city  void  of  life.  But  they 
also  saw  the  walls  o(  Vico  manned  and  ready  to 
sustain  a  new  siege,  which  its  position  on  a  rock 
inaccessible  to  their  machines  would  infallibly  render 
as  arduous  a.s  had  been  that  of  the  city. 

They  therefore  sent  to  the  fugitives,  proposing  an 
honourable  capitulation.  The  walls  of  Como  were  to 
be  destroyed,  and  Como  was  to  pay  homage  and  tribute 
to  Milan,  but  the  property  of  its  inhabitants  was  to  be 
inviolable.  This  latter  condition  was  not  observed;  the 
city  was  sacked,  its  fairest  cdihces  destroyed,  many  of 
the  inhabitants  led  away  into  captivity.  We  will  see 
how  in  later  days  these  outrages  were  avenged. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  this  war  because  it 
offem  in  its  varied  and  picturesque  details  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  fratricidal  contests  of  the  cities,  and 
because  it  shows  us  the  degree  of  independence  to 
which  they  had  now  attained,  and  the  wonderful  outburst 
of  energy,  and  the  intense  patriotism  which  liberty  had 
produced.  Besides,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  in  this  long  struggle  that  the  Lombards  acquired 
the  experience  in  warfare  and  the  spirit  of  self-reliance 
which  in  the  next  generation  enabled  them  to  defy 
the  power  of  the  Empire. 

One  cannot  fait  to  remark  that  the  Emperor  seems 
in  no  way  to  have  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to  this  war. 
The  quarrel  over  Investitures  had  been  ended  in  ii23 
by  the  Concordat  of  Worms,  which  reconciled  Empire 
and  Papacy  on  a  basis  of  mutual  concessions.  Henry  V. 
would  no  doubt  have  sooner  or  later  turned  his  attention 
to  re-establish mg  the  Imperial  authority  in  Lombardy, 
and  as  a  preliminary  to  imposing  peace  on  the  con- 
tending cities.  But  this  energetic  and  gifted  monarch  \ 
died  in  1125,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty-  ' 
four. 

His  death  was  followed  by  a  quarrel  over  the  succes- 
sion.    The  Electors  passed  over    Frederick   of   Hohen- 
staufen,   Duke   of   Swabia,  nqihew  of    Henry  on    his    ' 
mother's  side,  and  inheritor  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
private  possessions.      In  his  stead  they  chose   Lotbair 
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of  Siippliiilxii'};.  Duke  of  Saxony,  a  province  which  had 
always  been  inclined  (o  opposition  against  the  Einperore 
of  the  Kranconian  line.  Frederick  was  not  inclined  to 
renounce  his  claims  without  a  stru^Ie,  and  he  was  still 
farther  embittered  by  an  attempt  of  the  new  monarch 
to  deprive  him  of  the  lands  he  had  inherited  from  the 
Pranconian  House.  War  broke  out  in  Germany  in  1126. 
Next  year  Frederick's  Iwother  Conrad  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  with  his  brother's  consent  took  the 
title  of  King.  Leaving  Frederick  to  carry  on  the  war 
in  Germany,  Conrad  passed  into  Italy,  hoping  by  his 
presence  there  to  win  the  whole  country  to  his 
obedience. 

The  Imperial  authority  had  been  in  abeyance  in  the 
peninsula  (or  several  years  past,  and  the  Communes, 
left  without  restraint  on  their  actions,  had  t:iken  the 
opportunity  to  pursue  their  quarrels  with  one  another 
with  ever  increasing  fury.  It  became  practically  a  matter 
of  course  that  each  city  should  be  in  a  chronic  state 
of  feud  with  its  immediate  neighbours.  Temporary 
peaces  might  Iw  patched  up,  two  rivals  might  find  them- 
selves for  a  moment  united  by  a  common  hostility  to 
a  third,  but  these  were  mere  breaks  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  affairs.  We  may  lay  down  as  an  axiom  that 
two  Communes  having  a  common  frontier  were  per- 
petually at  variance. 

The  Romans,  in  laying  out  the  civitates  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  had  in  the  main  followed  the  plan  of  giving  to  each 
of  the  towns  they  founded  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow 
strip  of  territory,  running  from  Apennines  or  Alps  north 
or  south,  until  it  touched  the  Po.  This  is  especially  to 
be  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  cities  founded  along  the 
Via  i^milia,  in  the  modern  provinces  of  Emilia  arKi 
Homagna.  Hence,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show, 
each  Commune  found  itself  shut  in  between  two  neigh- 
bours on  the  cast  and  west  respectively,  with  a  third, 
lying  north  or  south  as  the  case  mi^ht  be,  and  usually 
separated  from  it  by  the  Po  or  some  other  large  river. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  will  be  easy  to  grasp  the  general 
principle   underlying  the  apparently  confused    warfare 
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wliich  fills  up  most  of  the  next  century-.  Each  lown  was 
in  a  stale  o(  chronic  hostility  to  its  eastern  and  western 
neighbour,  and  (o  a  less  extent  with  the  city  whose 
territory  fronted  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Po. 

So  Piacenza  was  (he  deadly  enemy  of  Parma  and 
Pavia,  and  since  Milan  lay  on  the  other  side  of  Pavia  a 
natural  alliance  sprang  ap  between  Piacenza  and  Milan. 
Bresda  was  bounded  by  Bergainn  on  the  west,  and  on 
the  south-west  (he  Ogho  separated  it  from  Cremona. 
Both  these  cities  were  enemies  of  Milan,  so  the  latter 
was  broujjlit  into  alliance  with  Brescia.  On  its  eastern 
frontier  the  Lago  di  Garda  cut  off  Brescia  from  Verona, 
except  for  a  few  miles  at  its  southern  extremity  ;  but 
there  was  no  natural  division  between  Mantua  and 
Brescia,  hence  these  two  cities  were  generally  at  variance. 
Cremona  was  as  we  have  seen  the  neighbour  and  enemy 
of  Brescia;  its  border  only  touched  the  territories  of 
Mantua  for  a  short  distance,  so  that  Cremona  and 
Mantua,  though  often  at  variance,  were  often  drawn 
togctlier  by  a  common  hostility  to  Brescia. 

The  situation  of  Milan  and  Pavia  was  somewhat 
different.  Their  territories  did  not  run  up  to  the  moun- 
tains>  and  were  of  more  circuLtr  form.  Seven  cities 
hemmed  in  the  territory  of  Milan,  and  in  most  cases  no 
natural  boundaries  scr\Td  to  divide  them.  Hence  Milan 
was  ringed  round  with  enemies.  Chief  of  all  was  Pavia, 
whose  long  duel  with  Milan  forms  the  central  point 
round  which  one  m-iy  group  the  main  story  of  the 
Lombard  cities.  We  have  already  seen  the  relations  of 
Milan  with  Lodi,  Como,  and  Cremona ;  this  last  ranks 
next  alter  Pavia  among  the  opponents  of  the  city  of 
St.  Ambrose.  To  these  foes  must  now  be  added  Novara 
on  the  west  and  Bergamo  on  the  east.  The  small 
Crema,  over  which  Cremona  claimed  dominion,  was 
forced  by  this  to  become  the  ally,  one  might  almost  say 
the  vassal,  of  Cremona's  rival.  On  the  other  hand 
Vcrcclli,  which,  as  liordcring  on  Novara  and  P.ivLi,  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  on  the  Milanese  side,  seems 
for  some  unexplained  reason  to  have  lived  on  good  terms 
witli  its  nei^ibours. 
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South  of  the  Po  Bologna  and  Modena  were  at  constant 
variance.  Keggto  was  at  fir!>t  generally  allied  with 
Bologna;  Parma  was  the  close  friend  of  Modena. 
Reggio  was  also  constantly  at  war  with  Mantua,  which 
possessed  a  small  district  south  of  the  Po,  which  she 
sought  to  extend  at  the  expense  of  Reggio.  So  we  Bnd 
Modena,  Manlua,  and  Parma  frequently  leagued  against 
Bologna  and  Reggio,  At  a  later  period,  however,  for 
reasons  not  easy  to  explain,  we  lind  the  three  Emilian 
towns,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Parma,  in  close  alliance 
with  Cremona  against  Bologna,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  and 
Milan. 

To  sum  up,  we  can  class  al)  the  cities  west  of  the 
Mincio  in  two  groups  under  the  headship  of  Milan  and 
Pavia.  Under  the  first  were  arranged  Crema,  Brescia, 
Piacenza,  Tortona  ;  under  the  second  we  hnd  Cremona, 
Lodi,  Bergarao,  Como,  Novara,  and  Asti.  Vercelli  has 
no  very  definite  position  ;  Mantua,  Reggio,  and  Modena 
were  outside  the  influence  of  the  two  leaders ;  finally 
Parma  supported  now  the  one,  now  the  other,  according 
as  her  hostility  was  directed  at  one  time  against  Cremona, 
,at  another  against  Piacenza.' 

The  state  of  affairs  in  eastern  Lombardy,  the  Trevisan 
or  Veronese  Mark  as  it  was  called,  was  somewhat 
different.  We  have  seen  how  under  the  Othos  this 
district  had  been  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  joined  first  to  the  Duchy  of  Bavaria,  then  to 
jCarinthia  when  this  latter  district  was  raised  to  the 
iposition  of  a  duchy.  Under  the  First  Conrad  the  whole 
eastern  portion  of  the  Mark,  the  territory  now  known  as 
Friuli,  was  given  to  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  com- 
pletely freed  from  all  dependence  on  Carinlhia.  The 
rest  of  the  Mark  was  now  separated  geographically  from 
iCarinthia,  and  the  influence  of  the  Dukes  was  les^and 


'  Parma  fought  Cremooa  in  1190,  tiai,  1131,  and  1153;  £h« 
fought  f*iaccn£i  io  1 118, 1149, 1153  (wtwn  Oreroooa  and  Fiaccaa 
wcfc  for  a  moment  allied),  and  ttyf.  In  1151  Parnu  rwnged  the 
Uod^  oi  Reggio,  and  look  uid  burned  the  &oull  town  of  Borgo  Sau 
Donnino  and  carried  08  all  it»  inhabitants  a>  captives  (CAroiuciiiii 
Pannemt. — CJiri><i*ci>m  Platmtiaum). 
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able  to  make  itself  felt  in  tht^se  p^rfs.  So  the  Bishops, 
finally  the  Communes,  began  to  establish  their  power 
here  as  in  the  rest  of  Lombardy,  and  finally  about  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century  a  disputed  succession  in 
Carinthia  enabled  the  Mark  to  shake  off  all  dependence 
on  the  Dukes. 

The  Lake  of  Garda,  and  the  delta  of  the  Po  cut  off  the 
most  part  of  this  region  from  the  neighbouring  cities.  It 
was  only  along  its  south- western  boundary  that  it  had 
any  close  contact  with  the  re:st  of  Lonibardy.  The 
territory  of  Mantua  formed  the  frontier  along  most  of 
this  boundary,  and  it  is  only  through  the  relations  of 
Verona  with  this  city  that  the  Trcvisan  Mark  comes  into 
contact  at  this  early  period  with  the  general  current  of 
Lombard  history. 

Of  the  four  chief  cities  of  this  region  Treviso  and 
Verona  had  no  direct  contact  with  one  another.  Padua 
touched  the  frontiers  of  both,  so  did  Viccnza,  which  latter 
city  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  Padua.  Hence  there 
was  here  no  natural  system  of  alliances  possible.  Each 
Commune  fought  with  its  three  neighbours,  the  result 
being  a  tangle  of  feuds  impossible  to  reduce  to  order. 
To  the  east  of  Treviso,  lay  a  kind  of  debateable  region 
where  feudal  lords  and  small  towns  tried  to  preserve 
their  independence  alike  from  Treviso  and  from  the 
Patriarchs  of  Aquileia.  The  contests  here  led  to  practical 
anarchy.  Finally  the  snwll  towns  of  Feltre  and  Belluno 
among  the  mountains  lagged  behind  the  others  in 
tbcir  development.  The  Bishops  here  preserved  their 
aathority  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 

The  Milanese  received  Conrad  with  enthusiasm.    They 

may  have  thought  thai  the  German  princes  should  not 

have  raised  a  new  dynasty  to  the  throne  without  some 

consultation  with  the  Italians.    The  Archbishop,  Auselm, 

was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope 

over  the  rights  of  his  see,  and  so  was  eager  to  gain  for 

himself  the  support  of    the    Imperial  name.      Conrad 

H   received  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy  at  Monia,  and  the 

■    ceremony  was  afterwards  repeated  at  Milan.    This  city 

H    was  now  by  far  the  mo^t  powerful  in  Lombiu'dy,  sittce 
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the  burghers  of  Como  and  Lodt,  though  retaining  a 
semblance  of  autonomy,  were  completely  subject  to  the 
orders  of  their  conquercrs.  But  Conrad  soon  found  that 
his  Italian  subjects  aimed  more  at  serving  their  own 
interests  than  his,  and  were  of  little  u!;e  to  him  in  his 
attempt  to  push  on  to  be  crowned  in  Rome. 

Pav'ta,  Cremona,  and  Novara  naturally  rejected  the 
choice  of  Milan ;  the  Pope,  supporting  L-othair  as  the 
lawful  king,  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict,  and  possibly 
on  this  account  Brescia  and  Piacenza  forsook  their 
former  ally  and  joined  the  |wrty  of  l-othair.  A  desultory 
warfare  ensued,  in  which  the  Milanese  chronicler,  Lan- 
dulph  the  Younger,  claims  the  advantage  for  his  fellow 
ctliiens.  But  this  in  no  way  advanced  Conrad's  cause. 
The  Papal  interdict  turned  many  of  the  Milanese  from 
his  side  ;  he  found  himself  treated  with  contempt  by  his 
subjects,  until  finally  an  outbreak  in  Milan  forced  him  to 
leave  that  city  for  f*arma.  Here,  toi>,  he  found  little 
help,  and  hnaliy  he  recrossed  the  Alps  after  a  stay  of 
some  years  in  Lx}mt>ardy. 

Soon  after  Lothair  appeared  on  the  scene,  but  with 
forces  so  small  as  to  be  able  to  attempt  nothing  against 
the  greater  cities,  such  as  Verona  and  Parma,  which 
refused  to  receive  him.  With  the  Cremonese  he  be- 
sieged Crema  for  a  month,  but  in  vain ;  then,  with  the 
newly  elected  Pope  Innocent,  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  received  the  Imperial  Crown,  but  was  not 
strong  enough  to  expel  from  the  city  the  Antipope 
Anaclet,  who  had  been  set  up  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Honorius,  in  1130,  by  a  faction  among  the  Roman 
nobility.  Unable  to  accomplish  anything  farther  in 
Italy,  he  returned  to  Uei-many.  Nothing  can  more 
clearly  show  (he  low  state  to  which  German  power  had 
fallen  south  of  the  Alps  than  the  powerlessness  of  both 
the  rivals  to  establish  any  hold  on  l»mbardy. 

II  is  ftom  this  conBict  that  many  writers  date  the 
origin  of  the  famous  names  of  Guelf  and  GhibclUne, 
those  party  cries  which  hll  such  an  important  place  in 
the  story  of  Italy.  They  very  probably  originated  at 
this  time  in  Germany,  but  tt  seems  certain  enough  that 
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their  introduction  into  Italy  was  at  a  much  later  elite, 
most  probably  during  the  struggle  towards  the  end  o( 
this  century  between  Philip  of  Hohenstaufen  and  Otho 
of  Brunswick.  We  do  not  hear  of  lliem  during  the  time 
of  the  Lombard  League,  so  we  will  leave  the  question  of 
their  origin  and  meaning  untouched  for  the  present. 

The  Hohenstaufens,  seeing  that  fortune  was  unfavour- 
able to  their  arms,  submitted  to  Lothair  in  1 134,  and  this 
prince  reigned  with  undisputed  authority  until  his  death 
three  years  later.  On  a  second  expedition  to  Italy  the 
Milanese  and  Parmesans  received  him  warmly ;  Cremona 
and  Pavia,  however,  presuming,  ;^rha|vs,  on  their  former 
■ervices,  were  less  obedient  and  refused  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  rival  cities.  Lothair  now  turned  on  his  former 
allies.  The  district  of  Cremona  was  laid  waste,  Piacensa 
tikeo  bjr  aasault,  and  Pavia  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  to 
escape  similar  liarsh  treatment.  For  the  moment  the 
Imperial  power  was  restored  in  Lombardy. 

Conrad  of  Holien^taufen,  who  succeeded  Lothair,' 
abandoned  Italy  to  itself.  He  was  first  occupied  in 
Gcnsany,  then  went  on  a  crusade,  and  when  finally, 
after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years,  he  was  preparing  to  come 
and  receive  the  Imperial  crown  at  Rome,  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  hand  of  death.  These  fifteen  years  were 
a  time  of  increasing  confusion  in  Italy.  Mantua  fought 
Verooa — the  chroniclers  count  five  wars  between  1125 
and  1150,  and  tell  us  that  on  one  occasion  the  vic- 
lonous  Manluans  cut  off  the  noses  of  three  thousand 
Veronese  captives — Bologna  fought  Modena,  Brescia 
fou^l  Cremona.  Parma  had  war  on  all  her  borders — 
with  Piaccnca,  with  Cremona,  and  with  Rcggio.  In  the 
Mark,  Padua  and  Trcviso  were  ranged  against  Vicenza 
sod  Verona.  But  the  most  serious  quarrels  were  in 
Ceotrsl  Lombardy :  Cremona  persisted  in  her  attempts 
to  iobdue  Crema,  and  the  latter  Commune  put  itself 
onder  the  protection  of  Milan.  The  hostilities  between 
Milan  *nd  Pavia  had  begun  again  in  1135.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  latter  had  gamed  an  important  victory. 
The   Milanese  army   was    captured  or  dispersed  "like 

'  In  1137. 
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timid  sheep."  But  in  1139  victory  favoured  the  MILincse. 
The  greater  part  of  the  army  of  Cremona  was  captured 
under  the  walls  of  Cretna. 

Ten  years  later  Cremona  and  Parma  are  allied  against 
Milan,  Piacenza,and  Crema.     The  former  triumphed,  and 
even  captured  the  Milanese  Carroccio. 
To  these  conflicts  between  the  greater  cities  must  be 

I  added  those  between  the  larger  Communes  and  the  small 
communities  in  their  dioceses  which  tried  to  establish 
their  independence.  Thus  in  1152  Parma  burned  Borgo 
San  Donninoand  led  away  all  its  inhabitants  as  prisoners, 
A  Milanese  historian  gi%'cs  the  name  of  four  communities 
destroyed  by  his  countrymen.     If  to  these  we  add  the 

7  continual  hostilitini  between  the  Communes  and    the 
If  country  nobles,  of  which  the  dctatU  are  almost  entirely 

I  unknown  to  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  some  idea  of 

j  the  distracted  state  of  Lombardy  about  the  middle  of  the 

'  twelfth  century. 
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the  surrender  of  Torlona  and  Crenia,  do  we  hear  of  arS^I 
of  those  executions  which  even  down  to  our  own  dayfl 
have  always  accompanied  the  triumph  of  lawful  authority! 
over  rebellion. 

Preparations  for  an  expedition  to  Italy  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  Conrad  were  now  pushed  fon.vard  with 
vigour.    Frederick  saw  his  authority  firmly  established  m 
north  of  the  Alps,  and  was  determined  once  more  tow 
assert  the  rights  of  the  Empire  in  the  peninsula,  to  which 
also  he  was  invited  by  pressing  messages  from  the  Pope. 

A  great  Diet,  at  which  nearly  ail  the  German  princes  and 
prelates  assisted,  was  held  at  Constance  in  Ii53>  During 
three  months  Frederick,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  court, 
gave  order  to  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  dispensed 
justice  to  all  comers.  II  happened  that  among  the  multi- 
tude assembled  in  the  city  there  were  two  citizens  of  the 
ruined  Lodi.  Seeing  how  Frederick  redressed  wrongs 
and  upheld  the  right,  the  thought  came  to  them  of  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  their  country,  still  groaning  under  the  _ 
yoke  of  Milan.  They  went  into  a  church,  took  from  it  a^f 
large  cross,  and  bearing  this,  advanced  to  the  feet  of 
Frederick,  where,  flinging  themselves  to  the  ground,  they 
besought  him  with  tears  to  have  pity  on  them,  and  to 
free  them  from  slavery.  M 

This  strange  spectacle  moved  the  pity  of  the  bystanders  " 
and  of  the  Emperor  himself.     He  at  once  had  a  decree 
made  out,  ordering  the  Milanese  to  give  back  liberty  to 
Lodi,  and  dispatched  an  Imperial  officer  to  communicate  _ 
it  to  the  parties  concerned.    This  official  went  first  tol 
the  villages,  in  which  since  the  destruction  of  Lodi  its 
burghers  had  lived  dispersed.      He  communicated  his 
letter  to  the  consuls  and  the  Credenza,  but  its  contents^ 
so  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  them,  filled  them  with 
terror.    Tlie  Emperor  was  still  far  off,  Milan  was  near, 
and  might  easily  take  a  fearful  vengeance  for  this  inter-  ■ 
fcrence  with  her  suhjecls.    They  implored  the  messenger 
not  to  proceed  to  Milan,  and  when  they  could  not  turn 
him  from  his  purpose,  they  sent  to  assure  the  Milanese 
that  they  were  innocent  of  having  provoked  Frederick's, 
intervention. 
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Such  was  the  condition  o(  affairs  all  over  Italy  when  a 
new  monarch  was  elected  to  the  German  throne,  who 
showed  himself  determined  to  re-esl^blish  the  fulness  of 
the  Imperial  rights  over  the  peninsula.  Frederick  of 
Hohenstaufen,  who  has  gone  down  to  history  under  his 
nickname  of  Barbarossa,  nephew  of  Conrad,  was  chosen 
unanimously  as  his  uncle's  most  worthy  successor.  As 
representative  of  the  Franconian  Emperors,  as  well  as 
Duke  of  Swabia,  he  was  master  of  wide  possessions,  and 
through  his  mother,  Judith,  he  was  nearly  allied  to  the 
j^rcat  Hou.sc  of  Wcif,  which  had  been  the  most  trouble- 
some opponent  of  the  Emperor  Conrad,  as  well  as  of  tlic 
Last  two  Henrys.  His  character  was  noble,  he  was  full 
of  great  ideas,  had  a  lofty  sense  of  the  dignity  and  rijihls 
of  his  position,  and  in  Germany,  at  any  rale,  showed 
himself  eager  to  punish  wrongdoing  and  maintain  in> 
ternal  peace.  He  possessed  considerable  military-  talents, 
and  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom  set  himself  to 
establish,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  strong 
centralised  institutions  which  would  enable  Germany  to 
appear  among  European  nations  as  a  real  kingdom,  in- 
stead of  a  loosely  joined  agglomeration  of  semi-tndepen- 
dcnt  lordships.  In  the  actual  conduct  of  warfare  he  did 
not  rise  superior  to  the  cruelty  of  his  age,  but,  the  victory 
once  obtained,  be  was  magnanimous.  "  I  love  to  reward 
rather  than  to  punish,"  was  his  speech  to  the  Milanese 
after  the  &rst  Ciipituiation  of  their  city.  It  is,  in  fact, 
worlhy  of  remark  that  neither  then,  nor  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  after  a  second  and  more  inex- 
cusable rebellion,  nur  when  his  arms  had  brought  about 
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"The  deceitful  and  proud  Milanese  uttered  lying 
speeches,"  and  offered  four  thousand  marks,  provided  he 
would  confirm  their  rule  over  these  two  cities.  This 
offer  Frederick  rejected  with  scorn,  and  demanded  from 
Milan  guides  and  provisions  (or  his  army  on  its  march 
from  Piacenza  to  Novara  where,  he  declared,  he  would 
give  sentence  regarding  the  various  complaints. 

The  route  chosen  by  the  guides,  which  indeed  was 
the  shortest,  led  through  the  districts  which  had  been  laid 
waste  during  the  recent  campaign  between  Milan  and 
Pavia.  The  supply  of  food  ran  short ;  the  Germans 
ascribed  this  to  the  deliberate  hostility  of  the  Milanese  ; 
and,  in  revenge,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  castle  of 
Rosate,  though  defended  by  6ve  hundred  knights,  ■ 
and  pillaged  the  surrounding  districts.  The  Milanese 
attempted  to  pacify  Frederick's  anger,  but  in  %'ain.  His 
army  advanced  to  the  River  Ticino  and  seized  two 
bridges  which  the  Milanese  had  constructed  to  help  them 
in  their  attacks  on  Novara.  Then  he  took  and  destroyed 
two  castles  which  they  held  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  from  which  they  used  to  make  inroads  on 
(he  Novarese  territory. 

Novara,  Vercetli,  and  Turin,  which  he  visited  in 
succession,  all  welcomed  htm  ;  and  then,  crossing  the 
Po,  he  advanced  to  punish  the  misdeeds  of  Chieri  and 
Asti.*  The  townsmen  did  not  await  his  coming,  but  fled 
with  such  of  their  property  as  they  could  carry,  and  the 
two  places  were  given  to  the  flames. 

Then  he  advanced  against  Tortona,  and  ordered  the 
burghers  to  renounce  their  alliance  with  Milan  and  to 
contract  one  with  Pavia.  On  their  refusal  he  prepared 
to  lay  siege  to  the  city.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  he  found 
what  opposition  the  Communes  from  behind  their  strong 
walls  were  able  to  offer  to  a  feudal  army.     He  easily 

•  "EqmtM"  »y»  Olbo  trf  Ftcirin|[eo. 

*  The  contemporary  accounts  uy  CMto,  a  small  town  and  castle 
much  toore  to  the  Mutli.  ne4r  Savooa.  But  Frederick  speaks  of 
"  this  strong  and  large  pbcc,"  and  from  this  and  from  the  order  of 
his  march  it  U  evident  lliat  Clarium  (i^,  Cbicrl),  and  not  Carium,  is 
mexnl. 
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made  himself  masttrr  o(  the  lower  town ;  but  the  castle, 
or  upper  town,  whose  walls  rose  from  a  steep  rock, 
defied  all  his  assaults.  In  vain  (he  most  powerful 
nuchines  cast  stones  into  the  town,  or  battered  the  walls; 
ut  vain  a  mine  was  opened  af;ainst  the  only  tower  whose 
(oundations  did  not  rest  on  the  solid  rock.  The  towns- 
men, aided  by  two  hundred  Milanese  and  by  some  of 
the  nobles  from  the  ncighliouring  Apennines,  attempted 
frequent  sorties,  and  successfully  met  Frederick's  mine 
by  a  counter  mine.  The  Imperial  army,  to  which  were 
Joined  the  forces  of  Pavia  and  Montferrat,  had  to  (urn 
siege  into  a  blockade.  A  ditch  cut  off  the  town 
all  access  to  the  open  country,  and  after  constant 
stnifcgles  the  Pavesans  succeeded,  not  indeed  in  shutting 
,ofI  the  besieged  from  the  only  well  from  which  they 
'could  draw  water,  but  in  rcndeiing  it  useless,  first  by 
cauting  into  it  Ihc  dead  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and 
then  by  throwing  in  pitch  and  burning  sulphur. 

Easter  came,  and  Frederick  proclaimed  a  truce  of  four 
days.  During  this  time  the  clergy,  issuing  in  procession 
from  Tortona,  implored  pity  for  themselves,  as  being 
innocent  of  all  part  in  the  resistance  of  the  burghent. 
Then  they  artfully  l)egan  to  intercede  for  the  city.  But 
they  were  answered  that  their  fate  could  not  be  separated 
from  that  of  their  fellows,  and  that  these  could  expect  no 
mercy  tmless  after  an  unconditional  surrender.  Un< 
willingly  they  had  (o  return  within  the  walls.* 

Kmally  hunger  and  thirst  accomplished  what  arms  had 
pro^-ed  unequal  to.  After  a  two  months'  seigc  the  towns- 
men were  forced  to  surrender.  Frederick  allowed  them 
to  leave  the  city,  bearing  with  them  as  much  of  their 
property  u  they  could  carry.  They  took  refuge  in 
Milan;  and  ihe  Imperial  army  was  rewarded  with  tite 
plunder  of  the  city,  which  was  then  given  to  the  flames. 

After  this  tedious  si^e  Frederick,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Qtizens,  proceeded  to  Pavia,  where  be  was  received 

■  Shiaooili  (dtaptcr  viU.)  «onMwlud  mianfnatata  Ihli  tpfaode. 
It  te  quit*  tmo  ttuU  Ibcy  a*kecl  leave  to  pau  through  ihe  Un«  of  Iho 
,  bat  Otey  alM  did  wbat  they  conkl  to  wtcure  faveontd* 
I  for  tbiir  foOow  dttuai. 
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with  .ill  possible  honour.  Here  he  received  the  crown 
of  Loinbardy,  und  wore  it  (or  three  days,  in  the  midst  of 
the  universal  rejoicings  of  the  citizens. 

He  then  set  out  (or  Rome,  to  receive  the  Imperial 
crown.  Piaccnza,  by  which  he  passed,  was  hostile  ;  the 
example  of  Tortona  had  taught  htm  how  long  might  be 
the  time  necessary  to  reduce  even  the  smallest  city,  and 
he  passed  on,  leaving  the  Lombards  (or  the  moment  to 
themselves. 

We  need  not  follow  the  Emperor  in  his  expedition  south 
o(  the  Apennines.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  German 
vassals,  anxious  to  regain  their  homes  after  a  year's 
campaign,  forced  him  to  disb>and  his  army  at  Ancona, 
without  undertaking  the  campaign  against  the  Normans 
of  Apulia,  on  which,  urged  by  the  Pope,  the  Greek 
Emperor,  and  by  many  nobles  of  South  Italy,  he  had 
decided.  He  himself,  with  his  immediate  followers^ 
returned  to  Germany  by  Verona,  where,  when  crossing 
the  Adige,  he  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  a  treacherous  attack 
planned  by  the  citizens. 

This  &rst  expedition  of  Frederick  had  shown  the 
power  of  the  Empire  when  unitc^d  under  a  capable 
chief.  But  no  less  had  it  shown  its  weakness.  His 
army  passed  over  (he  open  country  like  a  devastating 
storm ;  but  it  was  another  matter  when  a  feudal  army 
had  (o  reduce  a  fortified  town.  In  the  then  state  of 
military  science  famine  was  almost  the  only  means  of 
reducing  a  walled  city,  and  the  feudal  army  could  not  be 
kept  together  long  enough  to  break  down  the  resistance 
of  a  number  of  fortresses.  The  chmate  of  Italy,  loo, 
was  found  to  have  fatal  effects  on  the  Germans ;  their 
armies  melted  away  rapidly  ;  and,  if  a  city  could  hold 
out  for  six  months,  it  might  reasonably  hope  to  see  the 
hostile  army  forced  by  natural  causes  to  raise  the  siege. 
To  counteract  these  disad\-antages  Frederick  at  first  was 
able  to  utilise  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  Lombard  cities. 
The  forces  of  Cremona,  Pavia,  and  the  Italian  nobles 
supplied  the  deficiencies  of  the  German  levies ;  but  it 
mi^t  easily  have  been  foreseen  that,  if  the  Lombards 
should  once  lay  aside  their  feuds,  and  unite  against  the 
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loreigner,  it  would  be  an  almost  impossible  task  to  rcduc* 
them  once  more  to  submission. 

Before  tcaving  Italy  Flederick  had  put  the  Milanese  to 
the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  deprived  them  of  all  their 
rights  and  privileges.  These,  or  some  of  them,  he  con- 
ferred on  Cretnona,  in  reliirn  for  "its  faithful  devotion 
and  unstained  honesty."  As  soon  as  he  had  gone  the 
Milanese  tooit  measures  to  secure  themselves  against  the 
attack  which  they  knew  was  only  postponed.'  Their 
first  step,  taken  as  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  left  Favia  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  was  to  rebuild  Tortona.  This  they  did 
in  spite  of  the  attacks  of  Itic  Pavesans,  who  on  one 
occasion,  however,  succeeded  in  inflicting  heavy  losses 
on  them.  Next  they  fell  on  Novara  and  Pavia,  inflicted 
much  damage  on  them,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  the  former  city.  On  the 
side  of  Comothey  invaded  the  neighbourhood  of  Lugano, 
and  captured  twenty  castles  in  this  region. 

At  the  same  time  they  put  their  city  into  a  state  of 
defence.  To  Mxurc  tlie  safety  of  tlic  suburbs  which  had 
sprung  up  outside  the  original  circuit  of  the  walls,  they 
constructed  tlie  large  moat,  or  rather  canal,  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Naviglio  Grande,  forms  such  a  pic- 
turesque feature  in  the  modern  city.  This  moat,  circular 
in  form,  formed  the  boundary  of  the  city  /or  centuries 
afterwards.  On  the  inner  side  ramparts  were  erected, 
with  gates  of  stone.  It  is  said  that  on  this  work  they 
spent  the  immense  sum  of  fifty  thousand  marks  of  silver, 
eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  money. 

They  justly  suspected  that  the  citizens  of  Lodi  would 

'  join  the  Emperor  as  soon  as  he  appeared.  They  pro- 
posed, then,  to  bind  them  by  an  oath  to  be  obedient  in 
all  tilings  to  the  commune  of  Milan.  This  oath  the 
Lodesans    refused    to    take,    except   with    the    proviso 

;  "  saving  the  fidelity  due  to  the  Emperor ; "  and,  as  the 

I  Milanese  refused  to  accept  this,  and  the  Lodesans  allowed 
their    movable  property  to   t»e  carried  ofT  rather  than 

[consent,  stronger  measures  were  determined  upon.    The 
forces  of  Milan  marched  against  the  villages  in  which 
■  TiiiK  vrxn  in  1 1516. 
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the  t.od«san8  lived  ;  the  iMer  fled  before  them  en  mt 
into  the  tcmtorjr  of  Cremona;   and  the  villages  were 
rased  to  the  ground. 

Besides  Tortona,  the  Milanese  could  count  on  the 
assiijtance  of  Piacenza,  Crenu,  Brescia,  and  the  for- 
midable Isolani  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  Bergamo,  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  Brescia,  was  a  strong  upholder  of  the 
Imperial  cause  ;  but  her  burghers  met  with  a  complete 
overthrow  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  in  which  over 
two  thou!4and  of  them  were  captured,  together  with  the 
great  banner  of  their  city,  which  for  years  was  displayed 
with  great  pomp  on  the  anni%-ersary  of  the  battle  in  the 
Church  of  SS.  Faustinas  and  Giovita. 

Frederick  had  been  detained  for  more  than  two  years 
beyond  the  Alps,  but  at  last  in  the  summer  of  1158  an 
immense  army  concentrated  at  Ulra,  and  from  there  scl 
out  by  four  different  routes  for  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 
Almost  all  the  great  nobles  and  prelates  of  Germany 
accompanied  the  army,  tlie  most  formidable  which,  for 
centuries,  had  descended  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 

The  various  detachments  concentrated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brescia.  This  city  attempted  to  resist;  but, 
terrified  by  the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  inhabitants 
capitulated  after  a  few  days,  paying  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  giving  hostages.  Here  Frederick  held  a 
Diet,  at  which  deputies  from  Milan  .^ipeared  to  negotiate 
peace.  The  Emperor,  however,  required  complete  sub- 
mission, and  as  this  was  refused  the  Milanese  were  once 
more  proclaimed  rebels. 

Frederick  then  advanced  on  Milan,  and  forced  a 
passage  over  the  Adda  in  spite  of  the  resistance  offered 
by  a  thousand  horsemen.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Frederick  met  the  deputies  of  the  Lodcsans,  who  be- 
sought him  to  provide  them  with  new  homes.  He 
marked  out  a  site  for  them,  about  four  miles  distant  from 
their  former  city,  and-  on  this  place  they  established  a 
new  and  strongly  fortified  town,  to  which  they  gave  tlie 
name  of  their  old  home,  and  which  has  lasted  to  our 
own  day. 

Wc  are  fortunate  in  possessing  abundant  contemporary 
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accounts  of  all  these  events.  Otho  of  Frctsingen  and 
his  continuer  Radcvicus  give  us  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Germans,  and  of  the  Emperor  himself.  The  views  of 
the  Communes  hostile  to  Milan  are  put  before  us  by 
Otbo  Morena,  a  magistrate  of  Lodi,  and  employed  in 
Frederick's  service,  as  well  as  by  his  son  Acerbus. 
FinaJly,  a  Milanese,  Sire  Raul,  represents  the  party  of 
independence. 

Frederick  had  issued  orders  to  all  Lombardy  to  send 
its  forces  to  fight  under  the  Imperiul  standard.  The 
Marquises,  Counts,  and  Captains  obeyed  his  orders,  so 
did  nearly  all  the  cities.  Even  Piacenea  was  a/raid  to 
face  the  gathering  storm,  and  bound  herself  by  oath  to 
send  a  hundred  fully  armed  horsemen  and  a  hundred 
archers  to  the  siege  of  her  former  ally.  Only  Crema, 
Tortona,  and  the  islanders  of  Lake  Como  dared  to  stand 
by  Milan. 

With  an  army  said  to  number  fifteen  thousand  horse 
and  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  or  more,  Frederick 
advanced  against  the  offending  city.  On  their  side  the 
Milanese  prepared  for  an  oljstinate  defence.  They  could 
dispose  of  iifly  thousand  combatants,  and  flattered  them- 
selves that  it  would  be  impossible  completely  to  blockade 
the  city ;  while  the  deep  canal  which  they  had  lately 
constructed  ser\'ed  to  protect  their  walls  from  direct 
attack  by  the  rams  and  other  instruments  of  war. 

Frederick,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  sallies  of  the 
besi^cd,  succeeded  in  drawing  lines  round  the  city. 
He  pitched  a  camp  before  each  of  the  seven  gales,  and 
the  troops  from  these  were  able  to  come  to  the  help  of 
any  part  where  a  sudden  attack  might  be  made.  Constant 
sallies  and  combats  succeeded  one  another. 

Outside  the  Porta  Komana  stood  a  monument  of 
Roman  days,  a  marble  tower  rising  from  four  solid 
arches.  Here  the  Milanese  had  placed  forty  men  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  being  used  by  the  enemy  as  a 
point  of  vantage  on  which  to  erect  catapults  and  balistx. 
They  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  the  ground  between 
it  and  the  gate,  but  the  Imperial  forces  succeeded  in 
isolating  the  tower  from  all  help.    1'hc  garrison,  how- 
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ever,  held  out  for  a  week,  until  the  Germans,  getting 
under  the  arches,  began  to  demohshthe  vaulting.  Then, 
fearing  that  the  tower  would  give  way  beneath  them, 
(he  survivors  surrendered.  This  post  then  became  for 
the  besiegers  one  of  their  most  important  bases  of  attack. 

In  the  meantime,  the  surrounding  districts  were  laid 
waste,  and  the  sallies  of  the  burghers  generally  ended  in 
disaster,  though  on  one  occasion  they  surprised  the 
enemy  and  captured  from  them  an  immense  number 
of  horses.  The  constancy  of  the  citizens  was  shaken 
by  repeated  reverses,  and  by  the  view  of  the  devastation 
of  their  lands  by  the  Pavesans  and  Cremonese.  Famine 
and  disease  began  to  prevail  inside  the  walls ;  and  citizens 
were  not  wanting  who  declared  that  these  disasters  came 
from  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  provoked  by  their  impious 
resistance  to  the  sacred  majesty  of  the  Empire.  Dissen- 
sion began  to  rise  within  the  walls ;  the  poorer  classes 
began  to  feel  their  sufferings  intolerable. 

At  this  juncture  the  Count  of  Biandratc,  the  owner  of 
immense  fiefs  in  the  territory  of  N'ovara,  who  was  also 
a  cilixen  of  Milan,  brought  forward  proposals  of  peace. 
He  enjoyed  great  credit  amongst  the  people,  and  would 
indeed  appear  to  have  been,  for  a  time  at  least,  in 
supreme  command  of  the  civic  forces.  His  position  as 
one  of  the  chief  feudatories  of  Lombardy  made  him  a 
persona  grata  with  the  Emperor  also ;  and  he  succeeded, 
not  without  some  tumults,  in  inducing  the  Milanese  to 
send  delegates  lo  the  Imperial  camp  to  nt^otiate  a 
pacification.* 

The  terms  of  this  were  unexpectedly  lenient.  Milan 
renounced  all  jurisdiction  over  Como  and  Lodi,  promised 
to  pay  a  large  indemnity,  to  build  an  Imperial  palac^ 
and  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  surrendered  all  the 
Re^lian  rights,  and  submitted  the  nomin-ition  of  the 
consuls  to  Frederick's  approval.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  to  be  a  complete  amnesty,  Milan  was  to  retain 
its  dominion  over  the  counties  of  Seprio  and  Martesana, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Archdiocese,  the  Imperial  army 
was  not  to  enter  the  city,  and  Tortona,  Crema.  and  the 
■  Sq>tcmber,  1 158. 
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Isola  Comacina  were  to  be  included  in  the  treaty. 
Besides  this  the  alliance  between  Milan  and  these  cities 
was  to  continue.  Curiously  enougli  Frederick  was 
unable  to  include  Cremona,  Pavia,  and  the  other  cities 
hostile  to  Milan  in  this  treaty.  He  could  only  promise 
to  UHc  his  influence  to  bring  about  a  general  pacification 
•~i  striking  instance  of  the  insecure  basis  on  which  his 
power  still  rested. 

The  submission  o(  the  city  was  made  in  the  most 
ample  manner.  The  Imperial  throne  was  set  up  four 
miles  outside  the  walls.  Frederick  and  his  wife  took 
their  seat  on  it ;  he  wore  his  crown  as  on  solemn 
occasions  ;  and  the  nobles  of  Germany  and  Italy  arrayed 
themselves  around  their  lord.  The  whole  population, 
first  the  Archbishop  and  clergy  bearing  sacred  relics  and 
crosses,  then  the  nobles  barefoot,  and  with  their  swords 
slung  behind  their  backs,  then  the  people  with  ropes 
around  their  necks,  advanced  in  long  procession  to  make 
their  submission  before  the  throne.'  This  ceremony 
over,  the  Emperor  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his 
forces,  and,  after  a  short  residence  at  Monza,  repaired  to 
Roncaglia,  where  he  assembled  a  great  Diet  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 

For  this  purpose  four  celebrated  jurists  of  Bologna  > 
were  summoned  to  inquire  into  the  rights  appertaining  I 
to  the  CrouiL  Two  consuls  from  each  of  fourteen  cities 
were  to  aid  them  in  the  taskT  Frederick  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  establishing  a  regular  constitution,' 
which  would  define  once  for  all  the  respective  rights  of 
the  sovereign  and  of  the  subject. 

The  Archbishop  of  Milan  opened  the  proceedings  by 
an  extraordinary  speech,  in  which  he  propounded  the 
most  exaggerated  doctrines  as  to  the  Imperial  supremacy. 
The  Emperor  was  the  sole  lawgiver,  his  mere  will  was 
law,  an  order,  a  letter,  a  sentence  of  his  was  binding  on 
all.  These  doctrines  had  been  unheard  of  up  to  now  in 
the  feudal  monarchies ;  atwve  all,  the  Church  had  for 
over  a  century  been  preacliing  an  entirely  contrary 
doctrine ;  and  it  adds  to  our  surprise  when  we  find  this 
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very  ame  Archbishop,  only  a  year  or  two  later,  an  active 
opponent  of  Frederick,  excommunicating  him,  and  even 
directing  military  operations  against  him.  Perhaps  the 
explanation  is  that  the  Archbishop  hoped  by  Imperial 
support  to  regain  the  authority  over  the  city  possessed 
by  his  predecessors,  and  wc  arc  confirmed  in  this  belief 
by  finding  at  the  time  of  the  truce  of  Venice  (1177)  that 
the  Bishops  of  Padua,  Piacenza,  Brescia,  &c,  whose 
flocks  were  all  opposed  to  Frederick,  had  been  excom- 
tniunicated  for  supporting  him.  These  prelates  still 
^possessed  or  claimed  a  certain  amount  of  temporal  power 
over  the  cities,  and  it  was  no  doubt  to  preserve  this,  and 
to  recover  what  tliey  had  lost,  that  they  had  joined  the 
Imperial  party. 
j  The  commission  then  proceeded  to  inquire  into 
the  Royal  prerogatives.  They  decided  that  all  those 
rights  to  which  the  name  "Reg.tlia"  was  usually  given 
belonged  to  the  King,  and  that  under  this  terra  were 
included  the  duchies,  marquisates,  and  counties,  the  right 
of  coining  money,  of  levj-ing  tolls,  of  exacting  provisions 
for  the  army  (fodero,  as  this  was  called),  of  receiving  the 
dues  arising  from  imports  and  exports,  ports,  mills,  and 
fisheries,  and  all  revenues  which  might  come  from  the 
rivers.  In  addition  the  subjects  were  bound  to  pay  a 
capitation  tax. 

This  decision  as  to  the  kingly  prerogatives  was,  no 
doubt,  influenced  by  the  Roman  conception  of  the 
omnipotence  of  (he  imperial  power,  for  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law  had  been  very  lately  revived  and  pursued 
with  enthusiasm  at  Bologna,  and  had  begun  to  affect  to 
an  ever  increasing  extent  the  jurisprudence  of  the  time. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked  (hat  the  rights  here 
adjudged  to  the  Emperor  were  only  the  most  ordinary 
prerogatives  of  government,  and  were,  if  anything, 
inferior  to  those  possessed  by  the  English  Kings,  and 
by  the  Kings  of  France  within  the  royal  domain.  It  was 
the  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  a  strong  cen- 
tral government.  Theconsulsof  thcvariouscities — those 
of  Milan,  It  is  said,  first  of  all — bowed  to  the  decision,  and 
resigned  into  Frederick's  hands  all  the  Regalia. 
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I     Frederick  now  took  further  steps  towards  strengthening      ^ 
his  authority.     He  absolutely  forbade  all  warfare  between 
city  and  city,  as  well  as  between  private  individuals.    All 
particular  alliances  were  to  be  dissoK-ed,and  any  quarrels'^ 
that  might  arise  were  to  be  settled  by  the  Royal  judges. 
During  the  Diet  an  immense  number  of  privaJe  lawsuits 
had  been  brought  before  him  for  decision.    To  cope 
with  these  he  had  appointed  judges  for  tlie  different 
dioceses,  taken  from  cities  unconcerned  in  the  points  at 
issue.    He  now  formed  the  plan  of  appointing  in  each 
city  a  magistrate  to  exercise  both  judicial  and  cxccutivftj' 
functions,  who  was  to  be  taken  from  some  other  Com* 

tmune,  and  who  was  to  exercise  authority  in  his  name. 
To  these  magistrates,  as  representing  the  Imperial  power, 
the  name  Podesih  (Latin,  potestas)  was  given  ;  and,  as  tie 

I  held  that  the  assent  of  the  Diet  allowed  him  to  overrido 
all  previous  engagements,  he  at  the  same  time  entirely ^1 
did  away  with  the  consuls,  or  made  them  subordinate  to 
his  new  raagistratea. 
His  design  was,  in  fact,  to  establish  a  really  effective  t 
government,  dispensing  justice  and  maintaining  order  by 
means  of  magistrates  appointed  by  himself,  and  re%'ocable 
at  his  pleasure.    This  is  government  as  we  understand  it 

■  at  the  present  day;  and  it  was  institutions  of  the  kind 

■  that    created    the   strong    monarchies    of    France  and 
I  England. 
I      Had  he  carried  through  his  plans,  Italy  would  have 

Iwen  spared  centuries  of  bloodshed  ending  in  shivery. 
But  she  would  have  lost  all  that  makes  her  special  glory 

■  — thai  splendid  dower  of  vigorous  individual  life  which 
springs  up  in  sm-ill  communities  where  each  man  can 
take  a  direct  part  in  public  affairs,  where  honours  and 

■  the  chance  of  performing  great  deeds  arc  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  life  of  Bristol  and  York,  of  Orleans 
and  Rouen,  has  been  a  more  peaceful  and,  we  may 
suppose,  a  happier  one  than  that  of  the  Italian  Com- 

Imuncs.  But  they  have  missed  the  glory  in  art  and 
hterature  which  will  for  ever  l>c  associated  with  the  free 
cities  of  Tuscany,  the  splendid  maritime  supremacy  of 
Pisa  and  Genoa  and  Venice,  tJic  ra-irvcltous  development 
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of  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  that  we  find 
Lombardy.  Italy  miglit  liave  gained,  the  world  would 
have  lost  by  the  victory  of  Barbarossa. 
I  It  was  perfectly  certain  that,  however  right  Frederick's 
I  reforms  might  I>l-  from  the  abstract  point  of  view,  they 
would  meet  with  fierce  opposition.  For  at  least  half  a 
century  the  cities  had  been  in  possession  of  all  those 
privileges  which  were  now  withdrawn  at  one  stroke. 
They  had  acquired  these  privileges  step  by  step ;  (hey 
looked  on  them  as  their  only  safeguard  against  feudal 
oppression  or  Royal  tyranny  ;  it  was  their  possession 
that  had  made  the  various  Communes  flourish,  and  had 
,e\'okcd  that  burning  flame  of  local  patriotism  of  which 
jwe  have  already  seen  examples.  To  Ihem  Frederick's 
;mcasurc3  meant  destruction  to  all  they  had  learnt  to 
*prize,  a  retrograde  step  from  liberty  to  slavery. 

Frederick  himself  had  recognised  this.     He  had  con* 

firmed  to   Lodi,  Pavia,  and  Cremona  all  the  privileges 

which  they  actually  enjoyed,  and  he  furthermore  declared 

that  he  would  confirm  to  all  the  Communes  those  Regalian 

rights  of  the  grant  of  which  by  former  sovereigns  they 

could  furnish  documentary    proof.     But    this    was    in 

reality  a  mere  elusive  concession.     In  most  cases  the 

Regalian  rights  had  passed  insensibly  from  the  Bishops  to 

the  citizens  during  the  confusion  at  the  close  of  the 

eleventh  century.     In  scarcely  any  case  would  formal 

,  documents    exist    recording    the    privileges  which    the 

I  Communes  had  acquired  in  a  great  part  by  usurpation, 

I  and  which  had  then  in  course  of  time  grown  into  a  right 

'  by  prescription.    Almost  certainly  the  Milanese   could 

I  show  no  other  sanction  for  their  institutions  than  thai 

,  which  long  possession  might  give,  and  doubtless  many 

other  cities  were  similarly  situated.     Even  the  Bishops, 

in  many  cases,  would  have  found  it  hard  to  produce 

documents  to  prove  that  they  had  succeeded  by  lawful 

means  to  the  aulliority  of  the  Counts. 

The  feudal  lords  no  doubt  fared  much  better.  Most 
of  those  who  held  directly  from  the  Crown  had  at  some 
time  or  another  received  formal  grants  of  countly  rights 
in  their  domains.     Frederick's  measures,  loo,  would  tend 
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to  free  them  from  all  cno'aachmcnts  made  on  them 
by  the  cities,  preserve  tliem  from  further  attack,  and  so 
would  restore  them  to  the  position  of  independence 
which  they  had  held  half  a  century  before-  Hence 
we  find  the  Marquises,  Counts,  and  greater  noblc-s 
generally  supporting  the  Imperial  policy.  The  net  result 
of  Frederick's  reforms  was  that  an  annual  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  talents  (perhaps  marks)  was  added  to  his 
revenues. 

To  propound  this  new  organisation  of  the  kingdom 
was  easier  than  to  carry  it  out  ;  and  Frederick  soon 
found  himself  once  more  in  collision  with  the  cities 
which  had  before  resisted  him.  The  Crcmonese  accused 
the  people  of  Piacenza  of  having  attacked  their  delegates 
when  on  their  way  to  Koncagtia.  Whether  this  com- 
plaint was  founded  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  Frederick 
decided  in  favour  of  his  own  partisans,  and  condemned 
the  Piaccntincs  to  destroy  their  fortifications,  and  to  level 
alt  their  towers  to  the  height  of  twenty  cubits.  The 
burghers  pretended  to  obey,  but  in  reality  evaded  carry- 
ing out  the  order.  He  next,  also  to  please  the 
Cremonese,  gave  orders  that  the  people  of  Crcma  should 
destroy  part  of  their  walls.  Far  from  obeying,  the 
people  broke  out  into  a  violent  tumult  when  Imperial 
officers  arrived  to  give  the  order  and  to  institute  a 
Podesta. 

But  it  was  with  Milan  that  the  chief  conflict  arose. 
Both  sides  accused  the  other  of  a  breach  of  the 
capitulation  which  had  so  recently  been  concluded  ;  but 
the  balance  of  wrongdoing  is  on  the  whole  on  the  side 
of  the  Emperor.  He  had  distinctly  promised  to  leave  to 
the  city  all  its  rights  over  the  districts  subject  to  it, 
except  over  Como  and  Lodi.  But  the  nobles  of  Seprio 
.ind  Martesana  were  discontented  with  the  rule  of  the 
city,  and  Frederick  was  induced  to  withdraw  these 
counties  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Milan,  and  to  set  up  in 
them  a  German  Count.  He  had  been  crowned  at  Monza,  i 
and  asserted  that  this  town  should  be  looked  on,  on  this 
account,  as  peculiarly  united  to  the  kingdom,  and  should 
therefore  owe  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  alone.    These 
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proceedings  were  manifest  violations  of  the  treaty,  but 

the  Milanese  had  to  submit  without  hope  of  redress. 

k     Less  questionable  but  more  obnoxious  to  the  people 

"were  his  measures  towards  the  city  itself.    The  treaty  had 

guaranteed  to  them  tlie  right  of  electing  the  consuls,  on 

'condition  that  Ihc  election  should  be  confirmed  by  him. 
But  now,  relying  on  the  decision  of  the  Diet  of 
Koncaglia,  that  the  Rcgalian  rights  all  belonged  to  him, 
he  held  thiil  he  was  freed  from  observing  this  clause,  and 
sent  his  Chancellor  and  other  dignitaries  to  the  city  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  the  consuls  and  putting  a 
Podest^  in  their  place.  The  people  broke  out  into  a 
tumult  at  this,  and  attacked  the  envoys,  so  that  the  lead- 
ing citizens  were  forced  to  send  them  secretly  outside  the 
walls  lest  they  should  fall  victims  to  the  mob.     All  efforts 

'  at  an  explaii.1t ion  were  now  fruitless.  The  Milanese 
accused  the  Emperor  of  violating  the  caiMtuUtion ;  he 

'  made  the  same  charge  against  thcra,  declaring  that  they 

'  had  sworn  obedience  to  him,  and  had,  by  tlieir  consuls, 
made  a  full  surrender  of  all  their  privileges  to  him  at  the 
Diet  of  Roiicaglia.  To  this  they  answered  according  to 
the  German  Radevicus :  "  We  have  sworn  indeed,  but  we 
have  not  promised  to  keep  our  oath." 

After  such  a  reply,  if  such  indeed  was  their  reply,'  no 
accommodation  was  possible.  Frederick  was  then  at 
Bologna,  whither  he  cited  the  Milanese  to  appear  before 
him  to  justify  their  conduct.  They  did  not  obey,  but 
prepared  for  new  hostilities,  and  in  April,  1159,  not  eight 
months  after  the  peace,  they  were  once  more  put  to  the 
ban  of  the  Empire  ;  their  goods  were  declared  forfeited, 
their  city  was  condemned  to  be  destroyed,  and  they  were 
to  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs. 

The  Milanese  had  expected  this,  and  had  themselves 
commenced  hostilities.  They  attacked  the  castle  of 
TrcMO,  and  took  it  after  a  three  days'  siege,  getting 
possession  of  a  considerable  treasiue  which   Frederick 

•  Hegel  t>clicvcs  that  this  kcCuutlOD  oF  Radericus  is  due  to  a  mis- 
Rflder^undinK  of  what  Ibe  depuliM  reaUy  saud.  Suet)  disregard  for 
the  undity  of  an  o^li  is  entirely  contrary  to  what  wc  know  to  havkj 
t>cct>  th«  character  of  the  Lombards  U  this  period. 
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had  placed  in  it  for  safety.  The  lives  of  the  German 
garrison  were  t^pared,  but  llie  LomlKirds  found  among 
the  prisoners  were  executed  as  traitors,  and  tlie  castle 
destroyed.  Then,  before  Frederick  could  collect  his 
fcH-ccs,  lliey,  with  the  people  of  Crema,  attacked  Lodi, 
while  the  Brcscians  invaded  the  territory  of  Cremona. 
Both  these  enterprises,  however,  were  unsuccessful,  and 
the  Brescians  in  particular  suffered  heavy  losses. 

Frederick  now  summoned  his  German  vassals  to  take 
the  field,  and  contented  himself,  while  awaiting  their 
arrival,  with  making  destructive  raids  on  the  Milanese 
territory.  His  energetic  Italian  policy  had  alre-idy 
gained  for  him  a  dangerous  enemy  and  for  the  Milanese 
a  useful  ally. 

Ah-eady  causes  had  arisen  to  destroy  the  good  under- ' 
standmg  which  had  existed  at  lirst  between  Frederick  and 
the  Englishman  who,  under  the  title  of  Adrian  IV.,  then 
held  ihc  Papal  see.  Now,  after  his  first  victory  over  the 
Milanese,  the  Emperor  set  about  establishing  his 
authority  over  the  inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda. 
Royal  legates  were  sent  into  Central  Italy  to  demand 
tribute  from  the  cities  which  the  Pope  looked  on  as 
belonging  to  the  Church.  To  the  Pope's  protests  that 
Frederick  was  infringing  the  privileges  of  the  Holy  See, 
that  the  only  right  possessed  by  him  in  the  city  of  Rome 
was  that  of  cxaclirfg  the  tribute  called  fodrura  on  the 
occasion  of  his  coronation,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to 
the  lands  comprised  in  the  donation  of  Matilda,  the 
Emperor  replied  casting  doubt  on  the  rights  of  the  Pope 
to  any  temporal  dominion  independent  of  his  authority 
and  asking  how  the  Pope  could  deny  that  he  was  the 
lawful  ruler  of  Rome  since  Adrian  himself  recognised 
him  as  King  of  the  Romans.  With  (wo  opponents  of 
such  inflexible  character  an  accommodation  was  clearly 
impossible. 

Accordingly  Adrian  prepared  for  war.  He  found  a 
powerful  ally  in  the  Norman  monarchy  established  in 
Sicily  and  South  Italy,  which  Iiad  lately  been  consolidated 
by  the  overthrow  of  Ihe  rival  Norman  principahty  of 
Capua.    The  Emperors  had  never  recognised  as  legiti- 
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male  the  rule  of  the  Normans  In  the  peninsula,  and 
Frederick  had,  on  his  first  expedition  to  Italy,  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Pope,  Ihc  GrccJc  Emperor,  the  Prince  of 
Capua,  and  many  discontented  southern  barons,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  South  Italy  under  his  authority.  This 
coalition  had  (ailed,  for  the  German  vassals  had  refused 
to  serve  any  longer  in  Italy  after  his  coronation,  but 
Frederick  had  not  renounced  his  designs,  so  now  the 
King  of  Sicily  was  natiindly  led  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  Adrian.  And  now,  coming  to  an  open  breach  with 
the  Emperor,  the  Pope  in  August,  1 159,  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenza  and  Crema,  by  which 
he  promised  to  excommunicate  him  before  eleven  days 
had  passed.  The  illness  and  death  of  the  pontiff  in 
September  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  agreement. 

Frederick,  in  spite  of  reinforcements  from  Germany, 
did  not  yet  feel  strong  enough  to  lay  siege  to  Milan.  The 
Crcmonese  took  advantage  of  this  to  satisfy  their  private 
hatred  against  Creraa,  and  by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  induced  Frederick  to  undertake  the  siege  of  this 
steadfast  ally  of  Milan.  The  town  was  small  but  well 
fortified  by  a  double  wall  and  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  and 
was  well  supplied  with  food. 

The  siege  began  in  July  and  lasted  for  nearly  seven 
months.  The  inhabitants  made  a  desperate  defence,  and 
their  resistance  roused  Frederick  to  acts  of  ferocity,  rare 
even  in  that  age.  A  certain  number  of  the  prisoners 
c^tured  in  the  preliminary  skirmi^es  were  hanged  in 
sight  of  the  town  ;  the  citizens  retaliated  by  slaying  on 
their  walls  an  equal  number  of  the  enemy.  Frederick, 
infuriated,  executed  a  large  number  of  the  hostages  which 
he  had  previously  received  from  Crenia,  as  well  as  six 
Milane»c  who  had  bc-en  captured  while  on  a  mission  to 
Piacenia.  The  Italian  allies  exceeded  the  Germans  in 
acts  of  cruelty.  The  Creraoncse  slew  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken  and  shot  their  heads  within  the  walls;  the 
townsmen  retaliated  and  mutilated  the  slain. 

The  Emperor  had  prepared  an  immense  wooden  tower 
which  he  wished  to  bring  close  up  to  Uie  city,  in  order 
to  throw  a  bridge  from  it  to  the  walls.    To  this  he 
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listened  the  hostagisi  of  Milan  and  Crema  who  were  still 
in  his  hnnds,  children  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of 
these  towns,  hoping  thus  to  turn  aside  the  storm  of  missiles 
with  which  the  besieged  had  hitherto  checked  the  ad- 
vance. The  fathers  and  relati%-es  of  these  unfortunates 
ottered  Umentable  cries  of  despair  as  the  lower  advanced 
with  its  living  freight.  But  one  of  them  lifting  up  his 
voice — such  is  the  story  told  by  the  German  historian — 
cried  out  to  his  children  :  "  Happy  they  who  die  for  their 
country,"  and  exhorted  them  not  to  fear  a  death  which 
was  preferable  to  seeing  the  violation  of  the  women  and 
the  misery  of  the  children  of  their  native  city,  and  to 
wttnciiing  their  country  fall  a  prey  to  the  impious  hands 
of  the  men  of  Cremona  and  Pavia. 

During  this  time  the  engines  on  the  walls  were 
keeping  up  a  continuous  fire  on  the  tower,  which  began 
to  yield  under  the  blows ;  and  Frederick,  fearing  its  total 
deitniction,  gave  orders  to  withdraw  it.  Pour  of  the 
Milanese,  five  of  the  hostages  of  Crema  had  been 
ttain,  and  two  seriously  wounded ;  and  tl]e  chronicler 
hu  piously  recorded  the  names  of  these  unhappy 
victims.  Vtcldtng  to  the  (tetter  impulse  of  his  nature, 
Frederick  did  not  repeal  this  barbarous  and  useless 
expedient. 

Hia  anger,  however,  demanded  fresh  victims  ;  but  the 
prsyen  of  the  clcrg)-  in  his  camp,  though  they  could  nut 
slop  all  farther  executions,  al  any  rate  saved  the  lives  of 
the  greater  pari  of  the  intended  victims.  It  must  be  put 
down  lo  the  credit  of  the  Church  (hat,  in  thai  barbarous 
stge,  ber  hand  often  interposed  to  save  those  whose  lives 
the  hiw  had  declared  forfeited.  One  is  forced  to  admit 
thai  Frederick,  in  dealing  with  his  rebellious  subjects, 
■hoaed  a  clemency  which  wc  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
dealing*  of  Alva  in  the  NcUicrlands  or  of  the  Engh^  in 
Ireland  and  m  India.  "" 

~~  AJter  more  than  stix  months  of  constant  asxaults,  the 
beaiegcn  succeeded  in  bringing  their  towers  close  up  to 
the  walls,  and  in  letting  fall  drawbridges  by  which  their 
best  lioopt advanced  to  the  assault,  while  txiwmcn  in  the 
upper  Btoreyi  worked  ha%'oc  amongst  ttie  defenders.    Yet 
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the  besieged  maintained  their  ground  and  beat  off  attack 
after  attack.  Their  losses  from  the  mi«iles  of  the  assail- 
ants were,  however,  so  great  that  as  evening  fell  they 
abandoned  the  outer  circle  of  walls,  ready  to  sustain  a 
new  siege  within  their  interior  defences. 

Their  losses,  however,  had  been  enormous,  and  On 
reviewing  their  situation  they  found  that  they  had  httle  to 
hope  for  from  a  further  resistance.  They  sought  and 
obtained  the  mediation  of  the  ['atriarch  of  Aquileia,  and 
Henry  the  Lion  of  Bavaria,  pointing  out  that  if  they  had 
rcsteted  the  Emperor  it  was  because  they  were  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  tics  to  Milan,  and  because  they  were 
ready  to  undergo  all  extremities  rather  than  fall  under  the 
power  of  their  deadly  enemy  Cremona.  They  were  ready 
to  accept  any  conditions  from  Frederick,  provided  he  did 
not  hand  them  over  to  the  Cremonesc.  Frederick  again 
showed  himself  clement  in  the  hour  of  victory.  He 
allowed  all  the  inhabitants  to  leave  the  city  with  as  much 
property  as  they  could  carry  with  them,  and  to  go  wher- 
ever they  pleascxt,  while  to  auxiliaries  from  Milan  and 
Brescia  he  accorded  the  like  terms  except  that  they  were 
to  go  out  without  arms  or  goods. 

The  total  surviving  population  of  this,  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Lombard  cities,  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand  souls,  amongst  which  wc  must  no 
doubt  reckon  a  large  number  of  the  peasants  from  the 
surrounding  district  who  had  taken  refuge  within  the 
walls.  They  retired  to  Milan.  The  town  was  burned 
and  with  its  territory  handed  over  to  the  Cremonese,  who 
destroyed  all  that  had  escaped  the  flames,  not  sparing 
even  the  churches. 

This  long  siege  had  exhausted  the  time  during  which 
the  German  feudatories  were  bound  to  serve ;  most  o( 
them  now  recrossed  the  Alps,  and  Frederick,  with  forces 
too  reduced  to  undertake  any  serious  operations  against 
Milan,  retired  to  Pavia. 

The  death  of  Pope  Adrian  had  been  followed  by  a 
disputed  election.  The  majority  of  the  Cardinals  gave 
their  votes  to  a  Sicnese,  Rolando  Bandinclli,  already 
distinguished  as  a  diplomatist,  but  a  minority,  baclwd 
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up  by  a  strong  party  amoiif;  the  nobles  and  the  inferior 
clergy,  chose  the  Cardinal  Octavian,  a  raan  of  violent 
character,  who,  it  seems,  was  looked  on  as  a  friend  to  the 
Emperor.  Frederick  at  once  seized  this  opportunity  of 
asserting  the  superiority  of  the  Empire  over  the  Papacy, 
and  convoked  a  Council  at  Pavia,  to  which  he  summoned 
the  prelates  of  the  various  Christian  kingdoms,  and  before 
which  he  ordere<l  the  two  competitors  to  appear,  in  order 
to  have  their  claims  heard  and  decided  on. 

Such  an  action  was,  in  fact,  to  go  back  to  tlie  days  of 
the  Othos,  and  to  reduce  the  Church  to  the  position  of 
servitude  from  which  Hildebrand  fiad  freed  her.  The 
lawfully  elected  Pontiff,  Rolando,  who  took  the  title  of 
Aicxander  lU.,  entirely  refused  to  recognise  the  right  of 
the  Emperor  lo  interfere  in  the  election  j  his  rival,  known 
as  Victor  III.,  on  the  contrary,  presented  himself  before 
the  Council  at  Pavia.  Here  his  claims  were  examined, 
and  he  was  recognised  as  the  lawful  Pope  by  the  assembly, 
at  which  few  or  no  prelates  were  present  except  those  of 
Germany  and  some  of  those  of  l-ombardy.'  This  was 
followed  up  by  tlie  excommunication  of  Alexander,  and 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the 
other  Christian  sovereigns. 

On  his  side,  Alexander,  at  Eastcrtime  u6o,  excommuni- 
cated Frederick  and  Victor,  and  drew  close  the  relations 
between  the  Holy  Sec  and  Milan  and  her  allies.  The 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia  had 
propounded  such  extreme  views  as  to  the  pierogatives  of 
the  Emperor,  now  appears  as  actively  hostile  to  him,  and 
not  only  repeated  the  Papal  excommunication,  but  added 
to  those  who  fell  under  its  ban  several  bishops  and  feudal 
lords  and  the  consuls  of  Pavia,  Lodi,  Cremona,  Novara 
nd  Vercelli.  A  nephew  of  the  Archbishop's  hatl  been 
among  the  Milanese  nobles  hanged  before  Crema;  this 
possibly  accounts  for  his  changed  views. 

The  decision  of  the  Council  of  Pavia  had  no  weight 
outside  Frederick's  dominions.  Ail  the  rest  of  Europe 
acknowledged  Alexander,  and  the  Milanese  were  now 

i'  Fiom  fifty  lo  seventy  Bishops,  tictiJct  Abbots,  were  present 
iccording  to  Von  Raumcr. 
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assured  of  the  support  of  that  power  which  had  already 
more  than  once  proved  itself  migjiticr  than  that  of  the 
German  Caesars. 

The  greater  part  of  Frederick's  army  had  been  dis- 
banded lifter  the  fall  of  Crema,  and  the  ensuing  year  was 
occupied  by  a  desultory  warfare,  carried  on  chiefiy  by 
the  forces  of  Frederick's  Italian  allies.  An  attempt  by 
Milan  and  Piaceiiza  to  lay  siege  to  Lodi  was  frustrated 
by  the  arrival  of  help  from  Cremona,  and  the  war  re- 
solved itself  into  a  series  of  mutual  raids  and  attacks  on 
castles,  in  which  the  fortunes  of  both  parties  were  pretty 
evenly  balanced. 

Only  one  of  the  numerous  combats  recorded  by 
Morena  deserves  mention.  The  Milanese,  with  the  full 
strength  of  four  of  the  "  port^,"  or  quarters  into  which 
the  city  was  divided,  and  some  auxiliaries  from  Brescia, 
had  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Carcano,  which  lay  on  an 
island  or  peninsula  in  a  small  lake  in  the  territory  of 
Como.  Frederick  came  to  the  rescue  with  the  troops 
of  Como,  Novara,  and  Vercelli,  the  Counts  of  Biandrate 
and  of  Seprio  and  Martesana,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
and  some  soldiers  of  Pavia.  He  managed  to  cut  the 
Milanese  off  from  their  supplies,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  alternative  of  surrendering  or  cutting  their  way 
through  the  hostile  army.  They  chose  the  latter 
course.  The  Emperor  with  his  German  cavalry  broke 
the  wing  of  the  MiLinese  opposed  to  him.  He  reached 
the  Carroccio,  killed  the  oxen  which  drew  it,  overthrew 
the  car,  and  captured  the  standard  of  the  Commune. 
But  on  the  other  wing  the  Milanese  and  the  horsemen 
of  Brescia  had  overthrown  the  men  of  Como,  Vercelli, 
and  Novara,  nearly  destroying  the  contingent  of  the 
latter  city.  Then  they  turned  against  the  Emperor,  who, 
outnumbered,  had  to  retreat  in  haste  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  castle  of  Baradello,  abandoning  his  prisoners 
and  a  great  booty.  Next  day  the  Lodesans  and  Cremo- 
ncsc,  who  were  hastening  to  Frederick's  aid,  were  de- 

Ifeated.    But  on  the  other  hand  the  garrison  of  the  castle 
made  a  sortie,  and  burned  the  machines  of  the  besiegers, 
-  and  the  Milanci>c  returned  home,  leaving  Carcano  untaken. 
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This  battle,  the  first  in  which  the  Italians  had  met 
Fretfericfc  in  the  open,  took  place  in  August,  1160.  Next 
spring  a  large  force  assembled  in  Gtn-many,  and  by  the 
month  of  June  had  reached  Lombardy.  The  Milanese 
had  up  to  now  maintained  their  ground  in  the  open 
country,  and  the  Piacentiiies  had  in  the  preceding  Marcti 
inflicted  a  signal  defeat  on  the  burghers  of  Lodi ;  but 
now  Frederick  possessed  such  an  overwhelming  superi- 
ority in  numbers — it  is  said  that  his  army  again  numbered 
a  hundred  thousand  combatants — that  he  was  soon  able 
to  o%'errun  the  whole  Milanese  territory,  and  to  cut  off  all 
food  supplies  from  the  city.  To  add  to  the  distress  of 
the  townsmen  a  terrible  fire  had  destroyed  nearly  a  third 
of  the  city,  and  consumed  the  granaries  in  which  most 
of  (he  provisions  were  stored.  Nevertheless  the  towns- 
men, though  completely  cut  off  from  their  allies  of 
Brescia  and  Piaccnza,  held  out  bravely.  Vigorous  sorties 
were  made,  in  one  of  which  the  Emperor  himself  was 
nearly  taken  or  slain.  But  famine  began  once  more  to 
prevail  within  the  walls ;  the  poorer  classes  became 
mutinous;  of  the  nobles  many  fled  to  the  Imperial 
camp.  At  length  envoys  were  sent  to  propose  terms 
of  surrender.  Frederick  demanded  an  unconditional 
submission,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Commune,  forced 
by  a  popular  tumult  and  seeing  that  farther  resistance 
\vas  hopeless,  were  compelled  to  yield. 

Once  more  the  whole  population,  with  ashes  on  their  y 
heads  and  ropes  round  their  necks,  came  out  from  the 
wa]ls  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  Emperor.  The 
Carroccio  and  ninety-four  banners  were  banded  over  to 
the  Germans,  four  hundred  hostages  of  the  chief  citizens 
were  given  up,  and  the  unarmed  multitude  was  sent  back 
to  the  city,  Uiere  to  await  the  Emperor's  decision.  He, 
however,  guaranteed  them  their  lives,  ordering  them  in 
the  meantime  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to 
destroy  the  gates,  and  make  breaclies  in  their  walls. 
More  than  a  fortnight  passed  before  his  final  orders 
were  made  known.  Then  the  whole  population  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  city.  Many  of  the  wealthier  sought 
refuge  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  rest  were  dis- 
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tributcd  among  (our  open  villages,  where  they  con- 
structed liiits  for  tlietnsck'es,  thus  undergoing  tlie  fate 
which  more  than  fifty  years  before  they  had  inflicted  on 
Lodi. 

On  the  25th  of  March  the  Emperor  with  his  army 
entered  (he  deserted  city  through  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
and  made  known  his  &na!  sentence.  The  city  was  to  be 
utterly  destroyed,  and  the  task  was  entrusted  to  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  whom  Milan  had  so  long  vexed.  Lodi  was 
to  destroy  the  quarter  of  Porta  Orientile,  Como  that  of 
Porta  Comacina,  and  so  the  four  other  quarters  were 
assigned  to  Pavia,  Cremona,  Novara,  and  the  feudal  lords 
of  Seprio  and  Martesana.  So  eagerly  did  they  perform 
their  work  of  destruction  that  at  the  end  oi  six  days  not 
a  fiftieth  part  of  the  lordly  city  remained  standing. 
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Thk  fall  of  Milan  appeared  to  have  firmly  established 
Fredericks  authority  in  Lombardy.  It  might  seem  that 
with  a  little  prudence  he  could  in  a  short  time  have  built 
up  south  of  the  Alps  a  power  tliat  would  enable  him  not 
only  to  overcome  his  opponents  in  the  rest  of  the  Penin- 
sula, but  also  to  reduce  to  complete  subjection  the 
feudatories  of  Germany. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  will  show  that  his  power 
in  LoinBaray^in  spite  of  his  twice-repeated  victory  over 
Milan,  was  built  in  reality  on  vcrj'  insecure  foundations. 
The  keen-witted  Italians  cannot  have  failed  to  observe 
that  the  Emperor's  success  had  not  been  obtained  as 
much  by  his  German  levies  as  by  the  efforts  of  his  Italian 
allies  Lodi,  Pavia,and  the  other  cities  near  Milan.  These 
cities  had  scr^'ed  as  secure  bases  for  his  operations ;  their 
territories  had  supplied  htm  with  provisions  ;  their  militia 
had  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Milan  when 
the  German  feudatories  had  completed  their  time  of 
service,  and  had  returned  to  their  homes.  But  suppose 
that  instead  of  allies  Frederick  had  found  the  Lomtiard 
cities  united  against  him,  it  was  plain  that  he  would  have 
found  it  impossible,  even  to  reduce  the  smallest  of  thera. 
With  no  fortified  base,  no  allies  to  supply  him  with  pro- 
visions,  his  army  would  have  melted  rapidly  away.  The 
vailed  cities  could  defy  the  means  of  attack  possessed  by 
the  Germans,  and  bdore  they  could  be  reduced  by  famine 
the  feudal  levies,  if  not  already  dispersed  by  want  of  sup- 
plies, would  break  up  of  themselves,  their  term  of  service 
having  expired. 

Such  views  must  have  been  held  by  many  Lombards, 
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and  the  greatest  prudence  would  have  been  requisite  on 
the  part  of  Frcd«-ick  in  order  to  prevent  any  (resh 
quarrels,  and,  above  all,  to  give  no  occasion  for  any  league 
against  the  Germanis  between  the  various  communes. 

Unfortunately  (or  Frederick's  aims  this  prudence  seems 
wanting  in  his  action.  He  seems  to  have  looked  on  his 
triumph  as  complete,  and  to  ha%*e  taken  no  pains  to  make 
the  restored  Imperial  authority  acceptable  in  Lombardy. 

In  August,  1162,  Frederick  returned  to  his  dominions 
north  of  tlie  Alps,  where  he  was  busied  in  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  induce  the  French  monarch  to  declare  for 
the  Antipope.  Before  his  departure  he  had  appointed 
governors  with  the  title  of  Pgdcstt,  Germans  or  Italians 
devoted  lo  his  cause.  To  Pavta,  Lodt,  and  Cremona  he 
left  their  old  institutions ;  but  elsewhere,  ahke  in  cities 
such  as  Comg  and  Noyara,  which  had  eagerly  supported 
his  cause,  or  in  those  such  as  Parma  and  Padua,  which 
had  never  displayed  any  hostility  lo  him,  as  well  as  in 
those  which  had  actively  opposed  him,  he  did  away  with 
the  Consular  government  and  set  up  officials  who  began 
to  render  themselves  intolerable  by  their  oppressions  to 
all  the  Lombards  alike. 

Increased  and  exorbitant  taxation — the  landowners  of 
Milan  had  to  hand  over  to  their  Podesta  one-third  of  the 
third  part  of  the  produce  which  they  received  as  rent 
from  the  cultivator' — forced  labour  on  Imperial  castles 
and  palaces,  outrages  against  women,  denial  of  justice, 
this  was  what  the  revival  of  Imperial  authority  brought 
with  it  for  the  Italians. 

Besides,  differences  of  national  cliaracter  and  institu- 
tions caused  constant  friction  between  the  German  rulers 
and  garrisons  and  the  subject  populations.  Appeals  to 
the  Emperor  or  his  legates  only  made  matters  worse. 
Occasionally  an  official  was  removed,  to  l>e  succeeded  by 
one  as  tyrannical ;  more  open  complaints  only  led  to 
fresh  ex-ictions. 

Frederick's  return  (o  Italy,  after  a  year's  absence,  was 

■  Bende*,  every  freenum  in  Milan  had  to  puy  3  solidi  yearly  ;  for 
every  yoke  of  oicn  and  every  ollprcss  13  dcoorii  w<re  exacted. 
(V.  fbiuiner,  vol,  ii.  p.  1S5}, 
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hailed  by  the  Italians  as  affording  some  prospect  of  relief 
from  oppression.  The  Milanese,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, advanced  to  meet  him,  in  torrents  of  rain,  as  he 
passed  near  their  dwellings ;  and,  throwing  themselves  ■^ 
on  their  knees,  besought  his  mercy.  He  seemed  moved 
at  first,  and  released  their  hostages ;  but  the  deputies 
whom  he  ordered  them  to  send  to  Monza  to  submit  their 
complaints  to  his  ministers,  instead  of  obtaining  relief 
were  forced  to  pay  880  pounds  as  a  gift  to  the  Emperor,  . 
in  honour  of  his  safe  return  to  Italy. 

Frederick  indeed  made  some  attempt  to  improve 
matters.  He  declared  himself  ready  to  hear  all  com- 
plaints and  to  remedy  injustice.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  relying  on  the  decisions  of  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia, 
he  did  little  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  Lombards. 
Some  abuses  were  remedied  ;  in  other  cases  the  oflicials, 
who  naturally  found  Frederick  more  ready  to  believe 
their  statements  than  those  of  his  late  enemies,  were  able 
to  represent  their  own  actions  favourably,  and  to  silence 
all  complaints  as  coming  from  the  spirit  of  sedition. 
One  city  did  indeed  obtain  from  the  Emperor  a  discredit- 
able boon.  Pavia  asked  leave  to  destroy  the  fortifications 
of  Tortona,  alleging  that  that  city  had  been  raised  from 
its  ashes  by  the  rebel  Milanese.  Frederick  consented, but 
the  Havesans,  going  further,  laid  the  whole  city  in  ruins. 

The  Antipope  Victor  died  in  the  spring  of  1164. 
Frederick  saw  in  his  death  a  chance  of  ending  the  schism 
in  the  Church,  and  sent  orders  forbidding  a  new  election.  \ 
But  the  Cardinals  of  Victor's  party,  before  Frederick's 
orders  reached  them,  had  already  chosen  as  Pope  Guido 
of  Crema,  who  took  the  name  of  Paschal  III.  The 
Emperor,  naturally  averse  to  making  a  complete  sur- 
render to  Alexander,  and  hoping  ultimately  to  persuade 
Ihe  rest  of  Christendom  to  accept  a  Pontiff  devoted  to 
his  interests,  accepted  their  choice,  and  the  schism  con- 
tinued. The  German  prelates  acknowledged  Paschal, 
but  elsewhere  he  met  with  no  support.  Up  to  now  many 
conscientious  men  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  had  looked  on 
Victor's  claims  as  having  some  appearance  of  justifica- 
tion.   But  P.ischars  election  and  consecration  had  been 
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carried  out  in  a  highly  irregular  fashion,  with  the  result 
that  opinion  in  Italy  veered  round  almost  altogether  to 
the  side  of  Alexander. 

An  well  as  with  the  active  hostility  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
increasing  discontent  of  the  LomlKtrds,  Frederick  had  Lo 
cope  with  other  and  dangerous  enemies.  Chief  of  these 
was  the  King  of  Sicily,  against  wlio^  dominions  Frederick 
had  long  been  meditating  designs  of  conquest. 

The  Greek  Bmpire  was  at  this  period  experiencing  one 
of  those  revivals  of  power  and  influence  which  form  such 
a  marked  feature  in  its  history  whenever  a  strong  line  of 
rulers  was  on  the  throne.  Manuel  Comnenos,  the  then 
Emperor,  had  turned  his  attention  to  Italian  affairs,  and 
had  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  regain  those  possessions  in 
Southern  Italy  which  the  Normans  had  won  from  his 
predecessors.  Foiled  in  this,  he  now  turned  towards 
Central  and  Northern  Italy,  hoping  to  take  ad\-nntage  of 
the  confused  political  circumstances  in  those  provinces 
in  order  to  win  a  footing  in  some  of  the  seacoast  cities. 
Since  the  Crusades  it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Emperor  of  the  East  what  pontiff  reigned  in 
Rome.  The  King  of  France  won  Manuel  over  to  the 
side  of  Alexander.  There  was  a  natural  jealousy  between 
the  rival  Ca.-sar$  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ;  and 
besides,  Frederick,  if  finuly  established  in  Lombardy 
and  Southern  Italy,  might  prove  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  than  the  Normans.  All  these  causes  rendered 
Manuel  disposed  to  unite  himself  to  Frederick's  adver- 
saries. 

He  found  an  instrument  to  his  hand  in  the  Venetian 
Republic.  This  State,  grown  wealthy  through  the 
Crusades,  had  established  its  power  firmly  in  the  Upper 
Adriatic.  It  had  been  allied  with  the  Greeks  against  the 
Normans,  but  had  made  peace  with  the  latter  in  reluro 
for  extensive  commercial  privileges.  It  thus  served  as 
a  link  between  the  two  formerly  hostile  powers.  The 
Venetians  could  not  view  with  indifference  the  establish- 
ment on  the  mainland  of  a  strong  power  such  as  Frederick 
aimed  at  setting  up.  They,  too,  had  recognised  Alex* 
ander,  and  were  ready  to  give  car  to  the  efforts  made  by 
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Manuel  (o  excite  them  a^inst  Barbarossa.  From  all 
sides  the  storm  was  gatliering  round  the  Emperor. 

There  had  already  been  tumults  in  some  o(  the  Lom- 
bard cities.  In  Bologna  the  Podesli^  had  been  murdered, 
and  his  body  flung  from  the  windows  of  his  house  into 
the  street.  'Hie  Milanese  had  assassinated  one  of  the 
otticials  Set  over  them.  In  Padua  the  burghers,  excited 
by  an  outrage  attempted  by  the  Imperial  governor,  rose 
and  expelled  him  from  the  city. 

It  was  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua,  a  part  of  Italy 
which  so  far  had  lain  outside  the  conflicts  between 
Fredericti  and  the  Lombards,  that  the  movement  of 
resistance  to  the  Emperor  first  took  organised  shape. 
Manuel  Comnenus  is  said  to  have  sent  agents  to  Venice 
and  the  neighbouring  towns  with  large  sums  of  money, 
to  stir  up  (he  Lombards  to  anns,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  four  cities  of  the  Veronese  Mark — Treviso,  Vicenza, 
Padua,  and  Verona — united  with  Venice  in  a  league  to 
resist  all  oppression  on  the  part  of  Frederick,  while 
acknowledging  his  lawful  prerogatives.  From  the  union 
of  these  cities  was  to  spring  the  famous  Lombard  League. 

Frederick,  on  hearing  of  this  movement  >n  the  Vero- 
nese Mark,  drew  out  his  forces  lo  re-establish  his 
authority.  He  had  scarcely  any  German  troops  with 
him,  and  was  therefore  forced  to  rely  on  the  levies  of  the 
cities  which  had  aided  him  against  Milan.  With  these 
he  advanced  against  Verona  and  took  some  castles  in  the 
territory  of  that  city.  But  the  confederated  cities  got 
together  an  army,  and  prepared  to  meet  Frederick  in  the 
open  field.  The  Emperor  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to 
risk  a  brittle  ;  he  found  that  he  could  not  trust  tlie  dispo- 
sitions of  the  forces  under  his  command,  Italians  who 
had  no  personal  hostility  against  the  cities  of  the  Mark, 
and  who  were  many  of  them  no  longer  favourably  dis- 
posed towards  himself.  He  deemed  it  more  prudent, 
therefore,  to  retire  to  Pavia,  and  to  await  the  arrival  of 
more  troops  from  beyond  the  Alps  before  undertaking 
any  further  offensive  measures. 

In  the  meantime  he  sought  to  strengthen  his  position 
by  bestowing  privileges  on  Mantua  and   Fcrrara,  the 
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cities  nearest  to  the  Mark.  He  also  sought  to  attach  the 
feudal  lords  more  firmly  to  himself  by  large  concessions, 
and  took  measures  to  put  the  castles  in  his  hands  in  a 
state  of  defence.  Much  of  his  time  at  Pavia  was  taken 
up  in  negotialions  with  Pisa  and  Genoa,  intended  to 
secure  naval  help  from  the^c  cities  in  his  projected  expe- 
dition against  Sicily.  Finally,  having  made  matters 
secure,  as  he  thought,  in  Central  Lombardy,  he  set  out 
in  the  autumn  of  1 164  for  Germany,  there  to  personally 
urge  on  the  levying  of  an  army  which  would  make  him 
completely  master  of  Italy. 

But  he  was  now,  like  his  predecessors  destined  to  find 
what  an  impossible  task  it  was  to  maintain  control  over 
both  his  Italian  and  his  German  dominions,  and  what  a 
danger  to  the  Imperial  authority  was  any  quarrel  with 
the  Roman  pontiff.  Disorders  in  Germany,  many  of 
them  originating  from  dislike  to  his  ecclesiastical  policy, 
kept  Frederick  fully  occupied  north  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
two  years  elapsed  before  he  could  once  more  appear  in 
Italy  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

His  opponents  had  made  use  of  this  respite  in  order  to 
strengthen  themselves.  Alexander  III.  quitting  France, 
where  he  had  found  shelter  for  some  years  past,  estab- 
lished himself  once  more  in  Rome,  and  helped  by  the 
Normans,  extended  his  power  over  a  great  part  of  central 

./'  Italy.    The  cities  of    the  Veronese  Mark  secured  the 
defiles  by  which  an  army  from  Tyrol  must  enter  their 

'    province,  and  extended  their  authority  over  the  feudal 
lords  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  the  rest  of  Lombardy  the  cities  remained  quiet.  We 
have  a  grievous  picture  of  their  condition  from  the  pen 
of  the  staunch  Imperialist  writer  Morena.  He  says  of 
the  Imperial  Governors  :  "  Unjustly  did  they  exact  more 
than  seven  times  that  which  the  Emperor  wished,  and 
oppressed  bishops,  marquises,  counts,  cities,  consuls  and 
captains,  and  almost  all  other  Lombards,  rich  and  poor, 
b(»^usc  they  knew  that  no  one,  through  love  or  fear  of 
the  Emperor,  would  dare  to  breathe  a  protest ;  yet  no 
one  (»>uld  endure  such  a  weight  without  being  reduced 
to  extremities."     He  then  gives  a  long  list  of  the  par- 
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ticular  vexations,  and  continues:  "Therefore  the  Lom- 
barcis,  oppressed  more  than  I  have  said,  (hey  who  were 
accustomed  to  live  at  case,  and  without  any  restriction  of 
their  freedom  to  dispose  as  they  liked  of  (heir  own  afiairs, 
held  (his  new  and  hard  servitude  as  the  greatest  of  dis- 
graces, saying  amongst  themselves  that  it  was  better  (o 
die  (han  (o  endure  that  {Treat  shame,  that  great  infamy. 
Yet,  however,  they  delayed  always  to  take  violent 
measures  to  change  this  manner  of  life,  or  to  do  or  plan 
anything  evil,  nor  was  there  any  Lombard,  as  far  as  I  at 
any  rate  saw,  or  heard  from  others,  who  took  any 
measures  to  avenge  himself,  for  they  ever  daily  expected 
the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  saying  one  and  all,  '  We  do 
not  believe  that  what  evil  and  shame  the  officers  of  (he 
Emperor  work  on  us,  that  they  do  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Emperor/" 

At  length,  in  the  autumn  of  1166,  Frederick  set  out 
towards  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  great  army.  The  passes 
from  Tyrol  into  the  Mark  were  closed  against  him  by 
the  Veronese  ;  he,  therefore,  look  a  side  route,  branching 
oR  from  the  main  Brenner  road  and  descended  into 
Central  Lombardy  by  the  Val  Camonica.  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  extent  to  which  general  oppression  had 
stilled  old  enmities  and  excited  a  common  feeling  of 
hostility  to  the  foreigner,  that  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  long 
at  deadly  feud,  were  now  alike  opposed  to  the  Emperor, 
who  ravaged  their  territories  impartially.  Even  Cre- 
mona itself,  up  to  now  so  faithful,  seems  to  have  taken 
up  an  attitude  of  hostility. 

So  far,  howe%'er,  the  cities  proceeded  to  no  overt  acts. 
Frederick  halted  at  Lodi,  where  a  great  crowd  of  sup- 
pliants from  all  classes  and  from  all  parts  presented 
themselves  before  him  imploring  relief  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  officials.  At  first,  on  hearing  their  com- 
plaints, the  Emperor  showed  himself  touched  by  them  ; 
but  at  length,  accordmg  to  Morcna,  "as  if  despising  the 
complaints  of  the  Lombards  and  holding  them  of  no 
account,  he  did  nothing  in  the  matter." 

This  treatment  brought  the  exasperation  of  the  Lom- 
bards to  (he  highest  point ;  but  for  the  moment  they 
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were  powerless  again'^t  the  great  force  at  the  Emperor's 
command.  Having  completed  his  preparations,  Frederick 
set  out  on  his  march  towards  Home.  He  had  detennined 
on  concentrating  all  his  efforts  with  a  view  to  making 
himself  master  of  that  city,  and  then  proceeding  to  the 
conque^il  of  South  Italy.  Part  of  his  army  advanced 
through  Tuscany ;  and  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  had 
promised  their  co-operation  by  sea.  The  Emperor  him- 
self took  Ihc  way  of  the  Via  Emilia  towards  Komagna, 
meaning  to  threaten  the  borders  of  the  Norman  kingdom, 
and  then  advance  on  Rome  through  Central.  Italy.  He 
seems  to  have  calculated  that  once  Alexander  and  King 
William  of  Sicily  were  conquered,  he  could  deal  at  leisure 
with  the  cities  of  the  Veronese  Mark.  This  calculation 
was  no  doubt  sound  except  in  one  point  ;  he  had  com- 
pletely overlooked  the  possibiUly  that  the  confederacy 
b^un  in  the  Mark  might  extend  itself  over  the  rest  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Po. 

But  this  was  what  actually  happened.  The  oppressions 
of  the  Imperial  governors  increased  still  mure  when 
Frederick  had  quitted  Lombardy,  until  finally,  towards 
the  end  of  February,  1167,  the  three  cities,  Cremona, 
Mantua,  and  Bergamo,  united  with  their  former  enemy, 
Brescia,  to  devise  measures  to  free  themselves  from  the 
yoke  now  grown  intolerable.  Inspired  by  the  example 
of  the  cities  of  the  Trevisan  Mark,  and,  urged  no  doubt 
by  their  emissaries,  they  bound  themselves  to  resist  all 
oppression,  and  not  to  submit  to  any  burdens  more  than 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  during  the  century  previous 
to  the  death  of  Conrad  III. 

The  first  congress,  a  secret  one,  seems  to  have  taken 
place  at  Bergamo ;  a  few  days  later  another  was  held 
at  Cremona,  at  which  representatives  from  the  Milanese 
were  present.  The  hard  fate  of  Milan  had  excited 
sympathy  even  amongst  those  cities  which  had  been 
her  most  inveterate  enemies  ;  a  common  oppression  had 
drawn  all  Lombards  together  to  resist  the  foreigner,  and 
so  the  Milanese  were  gladly  received  as  members  of  the 
League. 

Finally,  on    April    7th,  another    meeting    was    held 
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at  the  monastery  of  Ponlida,  on  Ihe  borders  of  the 
territories  of  Brc&cia  and  Bergamo ;  the  League  was 
again  solemnly  sworn  to  i  and  a  determination  was 
taken  which  would  infallibly  plunge  the  confederates 
into  war  with  the  Emperor,  nothing  less  than  the 
decision  to  rebuild  Milan  and  restore  its  scattered 
citizens  to  their  home». 

This  last  meeting,  and  the  decision  arrived  at,  could 
not  long  remain  secret.  The  Pavesans  and  the  Imperial 
Go%'emor,  the  Count  of  Diez,  seemed  likely  to  forestall 
the  confederates  by  falling  upon  the  Milanese  left  without 
means  of  defence  in  their  tour  villages.  Tliese  latter 
now  experienced  the  same  agonies  of  fear  which  years 
before  they  had  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Lodi. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia  were  connected  by 
tics  of  friendship  with  leading  Milanese,  and  to  these 
they  sent  warnings  that  their  total  extirpation  was  con- 
templated. Even  if  their  lives  were  spared,  their  homes 
tt-ere  to  be  laid  waste  and  their  property  seized.  Terrified 
by  these  messages,  some  of  the  more  wealthy  sent  their 
goods  for  safety  to  Como  and  Bergamo,  even  to  Pavia 
itself,  others  fled  with  what  they  could  carry  oS ;  the 
multitude  expected  at  any  moment  the  advance  of  a 
ruthless  enemy. 

At  length,  on  April  27th,  a  troop  of  horsemen  was 
seen  advancing  towards  the  village  of  San  Dionigi. 
Terror  gave  place  to  joy  when  they  were  found  to  be 
ten  knights  of  Bergamo  bearing  the  lianners  of  that 
Commune,  and  followed  by  its  citizens  in  battle  array. 
Then  came  the  banners  of  Brescia,  then  of  Cremona, 
and  the  forces  of  these  cities.  The  Milanese  assembled 
from  their  villages,  and  all  proceeded  joyfully  to  the 
desolate  site  of  Milan.  Here  the  citizens  and  their  allies 
set  to  work  to  restore  the  ditches  and  rebuild  the  city 
walls.  The  work  of  rebuilding  their  houses  was  left 
until  the  more  pressing  needs  of  defence  had  been 
provided  for.  The  confederate  forces,  among  which 
apparently  are  to  be  counted  representatives  of  Mantua, 
Fcrrara,  and  the  cities  of  the  Trevisan  Mark,  remained 
until  the  city  was  once  more  in  a  condition  to  resist 
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attack.  Universal  enthusiasm  speeded  on  the  work ; 
the  women  gave  their  jewels  to  adorn  the  restored 
churches,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  Milan  had  once 
more  taken  its  place  among  the  cities  of  Lombardy. 
Some  of  the  gates  erected  on  this  occasion  and  adorned 
with  rude  sculptures  remain  to  this  day,  memorials  of 
the  uprising  of  a  people  against  its  oppressors. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Lombardy, 
Barbarossa  was  in  Romagna  engaged  in  establishing  his 
power  over  the  cities  of  that  province,  it  is  curious 
that  wc  possess  scarcely  any  account  of  his  proceedings 
during  this  period,  nor  of  the  motives  which  caused  him 
to  spend  more  than  six  months  in  this  part  of  Italy 
without  either  advancing  against  Rome  or  taking  measures 
to  check  at  once  the  commencements  of  the  Lombard 
uprising. 

The  League  was  rapidly  gaining  strength.  Piacenza, 
Parma,<  and  Ferrara  joined  it,  and  the  Imperial  officials 
seem  to  have  been  expelled  without  difficulty  from  the 
'  confederated  cities. 

After  the  rebuilding  of  Milan  it  became  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  L»gue  to  win  over  to  their  cause 
Lodi,  which  from  its  situation  between  Cremona  and 
Milan  would  enable  the  Emperor  to  drive  a  wedge 
between  the  members  of  the  League,  and  would,  as  in 
previous  campaigns,  give  htm  a  secure  basis  of  operations 
against  Milan. 

The  Creraonese,  as  old  allies  of  the  Lodesans,  were 
charged  with  the  task  of  winning  them  over  to  the 
general  cause.  Twice  their  deputies  proceeded  to  Lodi 
to  entreat  the  burghers  no  longer  to  give  aid  to  the 
oppressor  of  the  Lombards,  and  to  join  the  League 
which  aimed  at  winning  back  the  ancient  pri%-ileges 
of  the  cities.  But  their  entreaties,  urged  even  by  the 
deputies  on  their  knees,  could  not  overcome  the  feelings 
of  gratitude  of  the  Lodesans.  To  them  Frederick  was 
the  restorer  of  their  city,  the  protector  of  their  freedom 

•  Puma  apparently  not  without  some  resistance,  for  the  Cknnieom 
Parmenit  declares  that  in  1167  ihi:"UiUt«  Parmcnses  ~  defeated 
I'iaceou,  Cxcntotia,  Brescia,  and  Uaotu^ 
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against  tlie  ambilion  of  the  Milanese  ;  they  declared  that 
the  confederates  were  traitors  to  the  sovereign  for  whom 
they  were  resolved,  if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  their  property 
and  their  lives. 

Stronger  methods  were  now  tried.  A  last  embassy 
threatened  the  city  with  destruction  and  its  inhabitants 
with  death.  But  these  menac<;s  could  not  shake  the 
constancy  of  the  men  of  Lodi,  who  declared  that  they 
could  never  believe  that  their  former  allies  and  pro- 
lectors  of  Cremona  would  now  join  with  their  enemies  ; 
but  that  even  if  this  were  so  they  would  still  hold  fast 
to  their  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor.  Upon  this  the 
allied  cities  advanced  their  forces  and  shut  in  Lodi  on 
every  side.  The  burghers  defended  themselves  for  a 
time  with  courage ;  but  food  began  to  (ail ;  they  saw 
their  territory  devastated  ;  no  help  came  from  Frederick; 
and,  yielding  at  last  to  force,  they  submitted  and  joined 
the  League. 

From  Lodi  the  army  marched  against  tlie  Castle  of 
Trezzo,  and  took  it  after  a  stout  resistance,  obtaining 
possession  of  much  treasure  which  Frederick  had  de- 
posited there  as  in  one  of  his  chief  strongholds. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  July  Barbarossa  took  the 
offensive.  He  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  might 
safely  neglect  the  affairs  of  Lombardy  until  he  had 
entirely  subdued  the  Pope  and  the  Normans.  Deprived 
of  these  allies,  the  Lombards,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  would 
neither  dare  nor  be  able  to  resist  his  arms. 

Instead  of  at  once  attacking  Rome  he  first  turned  against 
Ancona.  This  important  port  had  lately  grown  powerful 
through  extensive  commerce.  Its  trade  with  the  East 
brought  it  into  close  connection  with  the  Greek  Empire  ; 
and  the  citizens  had  lately  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Manuel  Comncnus,  and  had  received  a  Greek  garrison. 
It  seemed  to  Barbarossa  highly  dangerous  to  leave  un- 
taken  in  his  rear  a  city  from  which  Greeks  or  Normans 
might  easily  intercept  his  communications  with  Romagna, 
and  which  afforded  Manuel  a  foothold  from  which  to 
extend  his  influence  over  Italy. 

He  therefore  laid  siege  to  Ancona,  which  offered  a 
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vigorous  defenc*?.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  bowewn 
both  parties  were  inclined  towards  a  compromise. 
Ancona  gave  hostages  as  a  pledge  of  neutrality,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  Frederick  hurried  on  towards 
Rontc.  Here  he  met  at  firit  with  complete  success.  The 
port  of  the  city  lying  round  St.  Peter's  was  taken  after 
a  brave  defence  ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  up  (o  now 
given  a  vigorous  support  to  Alexander,  were  detached 
from  his  cause  by  negotiations.  The  Pope,  after  holding 
out  for  some  time  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Frangipant  in 
and  around  the  Colosseum,  escaped  from  the  city  and 
6ed  into  the  territories  of  King  William  of  Sicily,  and 
Frederick  and  the  Antipope  F^ischal  entered  Rome  in 
triumph. 

Frederick  and  his  consort  were  once  more  solemnly 
crowned  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  conquest  of  Naples  and 
Apulia  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  But  an  unexpected 
disaster  shattered  all  his  hopes  of  victory.  Owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  malaria  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  is 
extremely  dangerous  in  summer  to  foreigners,  and  even 
to  natives.  Besides  this,  the  heat  of  the  Italian  summer 
requires,  in  order  to  preserve  health,  a  moderation  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  of  which  the  German  invaders  of  Italy 
have  at  all  times  shown  themselves  incapable.  The 
month  of  August  which  followed  Frederick's  entry  into 
Rome  was  extremely  hot ;  a  sudden  torrential  rainfall 
was  succeeded  by  even  greater  heat.  The  result  was 
a  devastating  pestilence,  which,  in  the  space  of  a 
week,  carried  off  an  immense  multitude  of  soldiers, 
and  which  seemed  to  that  age  the  direct  vengeance  of 
Heaven  for  the  attack  on  the  Holy  City  and  the  lawful 
pontiff. 

Fredcrick'sgrcat  army  was  annihilated.  Eight  Bishops, 
Duke  Frederick  of  Swabia.  son  of  the  Emperor  Conrad, 
Duke  Welf  the  younger  of  Bavaria,  six  Counts,  more  than 
two  thousand  knights,  besides  an  immense  multitude  of 
the  common  folk,  were  carried  off.  Of  the  survivors, 
some,  in  expiation  of  their  sins,  embraced  the  monastic 
lite,  others  abandoned  the  army,  and  sought  to  escape  to 
their  homes,  others  were  so  weakened  by  disease  that 
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they  were  lieiiccforth  usck-ss.*  Nothing  was  left  to 
Frederick  but  to  retreat  to  tlie  more  healtliy  climate  of 
Tuscany,  leaving  a  garrison  behind  him  to  protect  the 
Antipopc.  By  September  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lucca,  having  lost  two  thousand  more  troops  on  the 
march,  and  with  no  force  left  to  face  the  army  of  the 
Lombard  I-eague. 

The  direct  road  over  the  Apennines,  from  Lucca  to  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  leads  up  the  valley  of  the  Magra  to  a 
p>ass  which  is  commanded  by  the  small  town  of  Pontre- 
moli.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  aided  by  the 
Lombards,  held  the  pass  in  force ;  and  the  Emperor, 
unable  to  force  his  way  through,  was  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  help  of  the  Marquis  Obizito  Mstlaspina, 
lord  of  extensive  fiefs  in  the  mountain  districts.  Under 
his  guidance  the  remnant  of  the  Imperial  forces  was  led 
through  diDictilt  side  roads  amongst  the  mountains,  and, 
not  without  loss,  arrived  at  I*avia, 

Frederick  now  summoned  all  bis  loyal  subjects  to  meet 
him  in  this  city  with  all  their  forces,  in  order  to  chastise 
the  Lombards.  The  call  was  answered  only  by  Como, 
Novara,  and  Vcrcclli,  the  Marquises  of  Montfcrrat  and 
Malaspina,  the  Count  of  Biandrate,  and  the  Lords  of 
Bclforte,  Scprio,  and  Martesana.  The  assembly  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  September  ;  and  Frederick, 
casting  his  glove  on  the  ground,  declared  bis  purpose  of 
chastising  the  revolted  cities,  and  put  them  to  the  ban  of 
the  Empire.  From  this  decree  were  excepted  only  Lodi, 
which  had  yielded  to  force,  and  Cremona,  which  the 
Emperor  hoped  either  to  win  back  to  her  former  loyalty, 
or  to  make  an  object  of  suspicion  to  tlie  rest  of  the 
confederates. 

A  war  of  raids  and  skirmishes  now  began,  in  which  the 
territories  of  Miiau  and  Fiacenza  suffered  cuniiiderably. 
But  Frederick,  with  his  scanty  forces,  could  not  venture 
on  any  important  move  against  his  opponents.  Their 
slrcngtli  was  increasing  every  day.    New  cities  had  joined 

*  AmoDgsl  IIkisc  who  pcrisbod  special  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  hiUorian  Aoerbus  Uoreoa.  snd  of  the  warlike  Aicbbtshop  of 
CotogiKi  one  of  Fradcnck's  mwt  t»l«n[cd  and  dc\-olt:d  icrvaut*. 
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Ihe  League,  including  ihc  powerful  Bologna,  Frederick's 
menaces  only  had  ttic  ciTcct  ol  inciting  the  Lombards  to 
a  closer  union,  and  of  m«'ging  into  one  the  confederacies 
of  the  Veronese  Mark  and  of  Lombardy  proper.  In 
December  the  Sociela-s  Lombardi;i;,  as  the  confederates 
called  themselves,  renewed  the  oath  of  association,  and 
look  measures  to  define  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
striving,  and  to  provide  for  internal  union.  Besides  the 
four  cities  of  the  Mark  and  Venice,  this  oath  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  deputies  of  Milan,  Bergamo,  Lodi, 
Cremona,  Brescia,  Mantua,  Fcrrara,  Bologna,  Modena, 
Parma,  and  Piaccnxa. 

As  Frederick  found  that  with  the  troops  at  his  disposal 
he  could  make  no  head  against  his  opponents,  he  deter- 
mined to  recross  the  Alps  to  gather  a  new  army.  In 
March,  i  i6S,  he  set  out  secretly  with  only  a  few  followers, 
and  took  the  road  over  Mont  Cenis.  He  carried  with  him 
some  Lombard  hostages.  One  of  these,  a  Brescian  noble, 
he  hanged  at  Susa,  the  last  town  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
pass.  The  townsmen,  irritated  by  this,  and  encouraged 
by  the  small  numbers  of  Frederick's  followers,  took  up 
arms,  and  forced  him  to  release  the  remaining  prisoners. 
It  is  even  said  that  some  of  them  formed  a  plot  to  murder 
him,  and  that  his  life  was  saved  only  by  one  of  his 
nobles,  who,  the  plot  having  been  discovered,  took  his 
master's  place,  while  the  latter  Bed  in  disguise  with  only 
five  followers.  In  this  manner  did  Barbarossa,  his  plans 
of  conquest  shattered,  arrive  once  more  in  his  German 
territories. 

The  affairs  of  Germany  once  more  retained  Frederidc 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  this  time  for  nearly  seven  years. 
The  League  had,  then,  an  unequalled  opportunity  to 
extend  and  consolidate  its  power.  Como,  Novara,  and 
Vercelli  now  aliandoned  the  Imperial  cause,  so  did  the 
Lords  of  Seprio  and  Belforte,  and  Oberto  Malaspina. 
Asti,  too,  gave  in  its  adhesion,  and  Tortona  was  restored 
by  the  men  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  the  inhabitants 
brought  back  to  their  homes.  Tortona,  of  course,  now 
joined  Ihe  League,  and  of  the  towns  of  Romagna,  Ra> 
venna,  Rimini,  Imola,  and  Forli  followed  this  example. 
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The  object  of  the  confcderalcs,  as  appears  from  the 
oath  oi  association,  was  to  free  themselves  from  the 
obQgltlon  *•  to  pay  tribute*  or  render  services  greater  than 
thcnc  which  they  had  given  or  rendered  from  the  time  of  *' 
the   Emperor   Heiir>' '  to  the  entrance  of    Frederick." 
Wrth  this  end  in  view  the  cities  swore  to  make  neither 
peace  nor  truce  without  the  common  consent,  and  to 
prevent  any  army  from  beyond  the  mountains  from 
entering  Italy,  and  if  such  should  enter,  to  make  wari 
until  it  had  repas.s«d  the  Alps.    The  Le;igue  was  to  last' 
lor  fifty  years,  a  common  army  was  to  be  always  ready,! 
Ibe  contingents  and  contributions  of  each  city  were  to  be| 
Mtlled  in  proportion  to  its  resources.    No  prirate  enmities ' 
were  to  be  permitted  between  city  and  city,  and  all  cases 
of  dispute  were  to  be  arranged  by  the  League.    Xo  con- 
duct the  common  affairs  deputies  from  each  city  formed 
•  'body  of  magistrates,  who,  under  the  name  of  Rectors, 
formed  the  executive  authority,  and  decided  on  measures 
afiecting  the  general  safety. 

Immediate  results  of  this  organisation  were  the  settling      , 
<A  duqmtes  of  old  standing  l}etween  various  cities.    Milan 
renounced  all  claims  to  a  supremacy  over  Como,  Lodi, 
and  Novara  ;  Brescia  and  Cremona  settled  boundary  dis* 
and  so  on  in  other  cases.  The  unfortunate  burghers 
Crena  alone  »eem  to  have  reaped  no  advantage.    As 
cocKcnion  no  doubt  to  Cremona,  they  were  not  restored 
tthcr  to  their  city  or  to  their  independent  existence. 
It   will    be    seen,  however,  that    no    real    organised** 
ion  was  established.      The   League  remained    a      « 
canfedention  of  independent  citicTi,  bound  logclber 
a  common  danger,  but  united  by  no  regular  conslilu- 
I,  and  without  any  central  body  to  which  each  member 
parted  with  M>mc  of  its  sovereign  rights.      It  was 
ifale  that  it  could  have  been  otherwise  in  that  age. 
»do  of  the  Imperial  power  was  too  deeply  rooted  in 
mindi  of  the  Italians  of  the  twelfth  century  for  them 
have  any  notion  of   independence.      They  were  not  ■ 
ig  a^'nit  the  Imperial  prerogatives;  they  did  not 
al  freeing  Lombanly  from  a  foreign   yoke ;    their 
■  Apparenlly  Henry  V, 
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object  was  merely  to  restrain  the  sovereign  within  the 
limits  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  legal  rights. 
Oiicc  these  were  conceded,  they  were,  on  thdr  side,  readjr 
to  dec!;ire  themselves  faithful  subjects  of  the  Emperor. 
II  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later  that  we 
find  in  Lombardy,  and  still  more  in  Tuscany,  men  who 
dared  to  limit  their  allegiance  to  a  mere  verbal  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Imperial  supremacy. 

And,  besides,  to  establish  a  regular  federative  constitu- 
tion would  have  meant  the  surrender  of  some  or  all  of 
the  very  things  for  which  ihcy  were  gghlmg — liberty  to 
make  peace  and  war,  freedom  from  outside  interference 
with  their  own  concerns,  freedom,  too,  from  taitation 
imposed  by  an  outside  body.  The  spirit  of  particularism, 
the  jealousy  between  city  and  city  was  too  deeply  im- 
planted in  the  Italian  mind  to  make  at  this  junction  any- 
thing more  than  a  loose  temporary  union  possible. 

For  the  moment,  however,  this  organisation  sufficed. 
The  ever-faithful  Pavia  and  the  Marquis  of  Montfcrrat 
remained  almost  the  sole  supporters  of  Frederick  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and  they  could  not  hope 
long  to  resist  the  superior  forceis  of  their  enemies.  To 
isolate  them  from  one  another,  and  to  oppose  an  obstacle 
to  invasion  from  the  West,  the  confederviles  determined 
to  found  a  city  at  a  spot  where  the  junction  of  the  Tanaro 
and  the  Bormida  oilers  great  facilities  for  defence.  In  a 
marshy  plain,  whose  heavy  soil  ofifered  obstacles  to  the 
heavy  cavalry  of  the  age,  the  forces  of  Milan,  Cremona, 
and  Piacenza  marked  out  a  site  of  which  the  strategic 
advantages  have  been  proved  time  and  again  in  subse- 
quent Italian  campaigiis.  To  this  place  the  inhabitants 
of  five  neighbouring  villages  were  transported,  houses 
were  built  for  them,  fortilicalions  marked  out.  Many 
considerable  families  from  the  various  cities  of  the 
League  were  induced  to  take  up  their  residence  there,  a 
Bishopric  was  founded,  and  the  new  bulwark  against 
aggression  received  the  name  of  Alessandria,  a  tilting 
mark  of  respect  from  the  Lombards  to  the  Pontiff  who 
was  the  patron  of  their  association  and  their  most 
c&cient  ally.    So  rapidly  did  the  new  foundation  grow 
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thzt  two  years  after  its  foundation  Aiessaiidria  was  able 
to  talce  pari  with  fifteen  thuuiiand  men  in  a  campaign 
against  Montfeirat. 

The  Lombards  now  attacked  Frederick's  remaining 
supporters.  Uiandratc  was  taken  and  its  castle  rased  by 
the  burghers  of  Novara,  Vercelli,  Milan,  Lodi.and  Brescia. 

Next  cainc  the  turn  of  Pavia.  Wc  have  no  details  of 
the  campaign  against  this  steadfast  city  ;  but  in  or  about 
1170  it  too  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  League.  Two 
years  btcr  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  defeated  in  battle, 
bad  to  yield  up  lands  and  castles  to  purchase  peace,  and 
to  swear  that  he  would  be  ot>edient  in  all  things  to  the 
Rectors  of  the  Society  of  Lombardy. 

It  was  no  doubt  during  this  period  that  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  feudal  lords  in  the  Lombard  plain  became 
complete.  The  restoration  of  the  Imperial  authority 
had  meant  for  them  freedom  from  the  yoke  which  the 
cities  had  already  imposed  on  them,  so  that  they  were 
naturally  inclined  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Frederick  ;  though  wc  learn  from  Morcna  that  they  too 
bad  suffered  from  the  oppressions  of  the  Imperial  ofhcers. 
Unfortunately  for  us  no  contemporvy  Lombard  writer 
was  inspired  to  write  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  his 
compatriots  for  freedom.  The  history  of  the  Morenas 
ends  with  Frederick's  withdrawal  across  the  Alps,  and  we 
have  to  depend  on  Gerntan  or  ecclesiastical  writers  and 
the  bare  chronicles  of  Sire  Raoul  of  Milan  and  Bishop 
Sicard  of  Cremona  for  our  knowledge  of  the  later  phases 
of  the  war.  We  would  wish  to  have  some  idea  as  to  the 
pcr>K>na]ity  of  the  men  who  dared  to  plan  a  general 
uprising  a^inst  the  Emperor,  of  the  statesmen  who 
reconciled  the  jarring  elements  of  the  League  and  gave 
unity  to  its  councils.  We  feel  sure  that  many  stirring 
incidents,  sieges  of  castles,  campaigns  against  the  feudal 
lords,  would  have  Iteen  worthy  of  our  attention  :  but  all 
knowledge  of  this  kind  is  unhappily  lost  to  us.  We  only 
know  that  by  1 174  the  authority  of  the  League  had  been  1 
extended  over  all  the  feudal  lords  from  Turin  to  the^ 
Venetian  sea-coast,  that  the  Marquises  of  Montferrat, 
Malasptna,  and    Este,  tlie    Counts    of    Biandralc    and 
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Camino,  not  to  mention  many  other  less  powerful  nobles, 
had  all  sworn  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Rectors  of 
the  League. 

One  incident  of  this  period,  a  discreditable  one,  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  Como  took  an  opportunity  to 
wipe  off  her  old  scores  against  the  inhabitants  of  Isola. 
Probably  the  islanders  had  not  joined  the  League  ;  at 
any  rate  the  men  of  Como  made  a  descent  on  the  island 
in  1169,  and  completely  destroyed  the  town.  Of  nine 
churches  only  one  was  left,  and  those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  escaped  the  sword  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  settle  at  Varenna  in  the  territory  of  Milan. 
The  island  has  remained  uninhabited  to  this  day  ;  a  rich 
vegetation  covers  the  site  where  once  rose  liouses  and 
towers,  the  home  of  a  hardy  race  of  warriors ;  and  the 
deserted  spot  preserves  among  one  of  the  fairest  scenes 
of  Italy  the  memory  of  the  implacable  enmities  whicti 
once  distracted  the  peninsula.  ■ 

The  interval  between  the  subjugation  of  Pavta  an? 
Montferrat  and  Frederick's  reappearance  in  Italy  was  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  League.  Thirty-six  towns, 
great  and  small,  in  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Emilia,  the 
Veronese  Mark,  and  Romagna  were  enrolled  in  it ;  and  in 
all  the  wide  valley  of  the  Po  there  were  no  feudal  lords 
who  dared  to  remain  on  the  side  of  the  Empire.'  In  the 
rest  of  Italy,  however,  the  Imperial  authority  was  still 
strong.  The  powerful  Genoa  had  been  won  over  to 
Frederick's  side  by  lavish  concessions ;  and  an  attempt 
of  the  Lombards  to  coerce  the  city  by  forbidding  all 
export  of  corn  from  Lombardy  to  Liguria  was  of  no 
avail,  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  Rivieras 
suffered  for  a  time  from  famine.  Tuscany,  except  the 
allied  cities  of  Pisa  and  Florence,  was  obedient  to  the 
Empire  ;  and  these  two  cities  were  not  moved  so  much 
by  hostility  to  Frederick  as  by  the  enmity  which  existed 

*  Att),  Alba,  Acqui,  Akssandriu,  Tortona,  Bobbto,  Verc^, 
Novara,  Uilan,  Lodi,  Pavia,  Como,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crcmvos, 
Mantuai,  Fiaccniu,  Pontrumoli,  P.u-in;i,  Reggio,  Modona,  Perrara, 
Vcroiui,  Vicciwa,  Padua.  Tfcviso,  Feltrc,  Bclluno,  Cencda,  Vcoks, 
Bologna,  Imola,  Favnta,  Ravenna,  Rimiiu,  San  Ckssiano  (Lanjanj, 
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between  Pisa  and  Genoa.  Frederick's  I^egate  in  these 
parts,  Archbishop  Christian  of  Mainz,  who  had  succeeded 
in  passing  with  a  small  body  of  followers  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Genoese  territory  in  1 171,  and  had  then  estabiislicd 
himself  in  Tuscany,  found  himself  soon  in  a  position  to 
raise  a  considerable  army.  His  power  extended  from 
Tuscany  over  a  large  part  of  Romagna,  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto,  and  the  Mark  of  Ancona. 

Manuel  Comncnus  still  maintained  his  hold  on  the  city 
of  Ancona,  and  no  doubt  aimed  at  extending  his  authority 
over  Central  Italy  from  this  base.  He  had  even  hopes  of 
obtaining  from  the  Pope  and  the  Italians  the  crown  of 
the  Western  Empire.  With  this  object  in  view  he  kept 
up  a  close  connection  with  the  Lombards  and  the  Pope, 
sent  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Italians,  and  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Pisa.  He  had  not,  however,  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  friendship  of  the  Venetians.  Commercial 
disputes  had  led  to  an  open  quarrel  between  Venice  and 
the  Greek  Empire,  in  the  course  of  which  the  fleet  of  the 
former  had  inflicted  great  damage  on  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  until  its  progress  was  arrested  by  a  destruc- 
tive pestilence.  Christian  of  Mainz  considered  that  this 
rupture  gave  him  a  favourable  opportunity  of  seizing 
Ancona,  and  putting  a  stop  to  all  danger  of  a  furtlier 
extension  of  Greek  influence  in  Italy. 

Venice  was  still  allied  with  the  I-ombards.  but  feared 
the  growing  commercial  prosperity  of  Ancona,  and  so 
was  led  to  listen  favourably  to  Christian's  overtures.  In 
the  spring  of  I174  the  latter  advanced  with  a  large  army 
raised  in  Central  Italy  and  attacked  Ancona  by  land, 
while  a  Venetian  6eet  cut  off  all  communication  on  the 
side  of  the  sea. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  this  siege.  With 
the  sieges  of  Tortona,  Crema,  and  Alessandria  it  oflcrs 
another  example  of  the  heroism  of  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Italian  Communes  were  capable  in  the  defence  of 
their  liberties.  At  the  same  time  it  shows  the  weakness 
of  the  Lombard  League  for  combined  offensive  action. 
It  was  most  important  to  the  confederates  that  this  city 
should  not  succumb  to  Christian's  arms,  yet  no  concerted 
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effort  was  nuule  tor  its  relief,  and  it  was  due  to  the 
exertions  of  a  leading  nobleman  of  Fcrrara,  Gugliclmo 
Marchesclla,  that  an  anny  was  at  length  got  together  in 
Lombardy  and  Romagna,  which,  combined  with  the 
forces  of  the  Countess  of  Kerlinoro,  compelled  Christian 
to  retire  at  a  moment  when  the  city  had  been  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity  through  hunger. 

Frederick,  in  the  meantime,  had  at  last  brought  the 
affairs  of  Germany  into  a  satisfactory  state  and  had 
collected  an  army  for  a  new  invasion  of  Italy.  The 
Lombards,  by  the  adhesion  of  Como  to  the  League,  had 
command  of  all  the  passes  leading  direct  from  Germany 
over  the  Alps.  The  mure  open  country  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Italy  was  defended  by  the  fortified 
cities  of  the  Veronese  Mark ;  and  Frederick  if  he  had 
chosen  this  route  would  have  found  himself  far  from  ^1 
possible  allies.  But  Uie  north-western  angle  of  the 
peninsula  was  stilt  open  to  him.  The  Count  of  Savoy, 
firmly  planted  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  held  the  roads 
over  the  Mont  Cenis  and  the  neighbouring  passes  ;  and 
his  authority  extended  on  the  Italian  side  over  the  flat 
country  of  Piedmont  as  far  as  Ivrea  and  Turin.  These 
cities,  held  in  check  by  such  a  powerful  lord,  had  not 
made  the  same  progress  towards  freedom  as  the  other 
communities  of  Lombardy.  They  li^d  never  entered  the 
League,  and  the  latter,  feeling  no  doubt  its  wcikness  for 
offensive  warfare,  had  never  made  any  attempt  to  bring 
this  region  under  its  control,  and  so  secure  all  the 
entrances  into  Lombardy. 

Frederick,  then,  entered  Italy  on  this  side  in  October, 
I174.  ■  Crossing  the  Mont  Cenis,  he  burned  Susa  in 
revenge  lor  the  insult  received  from  its  townsmen  when, 
more  than  six  years  before,  he  had  passed  through  it  as 
a  fugitive.  Turin  received  him  without  opposition,  and 
he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  friendly  country  as  a 
base  for  further  operations,  and  in  touch  with  his  allies 
the  Genoese  and  the  numerous  feudal  lords  of  Piedmont. 
Pavta  and   Montferrat,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  bis 

'  Frederick's  return  to  luly  almost  ooiiicided  with  the  nuung  of 
the  siege  of  Aacooii  (Leo,  voL  ii.  p.  96}. 
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approach,  broke  away  from  the  League,  and  j*y|rfully 
returned  to  their  former  allegiance. 

With  a  large  army  he  advanced  on  Asti,  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  ail  that  region.  The  coiifederates  exhorted 
the  burghers  to  resist,  promising  help  ;  but  the  townsmen, 
terrified  by  the  strength  of  Ihc  hostile  army,  or,  as  the 
Lombards  believed,  secretly  inclintd  in  Frederick's  favour, 
surrendered  with  scarcely  a  show  of  resistance.  From 
Asti  the  Imp<TiaI  army,  swollen  by  (he  contingents  of 
Pavia  and  Montferrat,  directed  its  course  on  Alessandria. 

Ttjough  six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of 
this  city,  it  had  not  yet  been  fortified  with  solid  walls 
and  towers.  A  ditch  and  a  hastily  constructed  rampart 
formed  its  only  defences  ;'  and  this  slender  fortificalion 
joined  with  the  lowly  aspect  of  the  houses,  most  of  which 
were  thatched  with  straw,  excited  the  derision  of  the 
Imperial  host  who  named  it  "the  town  of  straw,"  a  title 
which  the  heroism  of  Its  citizens  has  made  into  one  of 
honour  with  succeeding  ages.  Frederick  hoped  that  he 
would  easily  make  himself  master  of  this  city,  which  had 
been  founded  in  direct  opposition  to  his  interests. 

The  courage  of  the  townsmen  made  up  for  the  weak- 
ness of  their  fortifications.  They  had,  indeed,  at  first 
thought  of  flight,  but  a  torrential  rainfall,  which  laid 
under  water  the  marshy  district  round  the  city,  seemed 
to  them  a  direct  interposition  of  Heaven  in  their  favour, 
and  encouraged  them  to  resist,  A  direct  assault  failed, 
and  the  burghers,  sallying  forth,  captured  the  machines 
of  the  besiegers  and  forced  them  to  fly  to  their  camp. 
Frederick,  m  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  his  followers,  did 
not  abandon  the  siege  on  account  of  this  check.  Autumn 
merged  into  wnter ;  the  season  was  of  unusual  rigour  : 
the  prjarshy  ground  bred  disease  amongst  the  troops,  and 
still  the  siege  went  on.  Both  sides  displayed  the  greatest 
resolution  ;  both  sides,  too,  mingled  acts  of  devotion 
with  deeds  of  cruelty  such  as  had  marked  the  siege  of 
Crema.    The  swampy  nature  of  the  soil  rendered  siege 

■  Accordi(%  Id  the  life  of  Pope  Alcuodcrlll.  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Ariagon.  (here  wcrv  uo  wjlb  or  towL-nt.  Of  the  other  aathorities 
loaii:  agree  with  this  MaleinenI,  others  differ  from  II. 
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operations  difBcult ;  but  after  nearly  six  months  of  sie| 
hunger  began  to  prevail  inside  (lie  city. 

With  the  approach  of  spring  the  Lombards  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  relieve  their  allies.  A  large 
army  tt-as  assembled  near  Piacenza,  and  set  out,  followed 
by  a  great  supply  o(  provisions,  towards  the  beleaguered 
town.  On  hearing  of  its  approach  Frederick  determined 
on  a  final  effort.  His  engineers  had  driven  a  mine  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  oily  ;  and,  on  the  night  before  Good 
Friday,  when  the  besieged  were  trusting  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  day,  or,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  writers 
hostile  to  the  Emperor,  were  reposing  on  the  security  of 
a  truce  offered  by  Frederick  himself,  a  chosen  band  of 
warriom  made  their  way  through  it  into  the  great  square. 
But  the  alarm  was  soon  given,  the  burghers  flew  to  arms ; 
of  the  assailants  some  were  slain  by  the  sword,  others 
flung  themselves  from  the  ramparts,  the  rest  were 
smothered  in  the  mine  through  the  falling  in  of  the  roof 
and  the  inflow  of  water  from  the  city  ditch.'  Then  the 
townsmen,  encouraged  by  this  success,  threw  open  the 
gates,  and  led,  as  they  believed,  by  St.  Peter  on  a  white 
horse,  flung  themselves  on  the  hostile  camp.  A  wooden 
tower  filled  with  soldiers  ready  to  be  drawn  to  the  6nal 
assault  was  set  on  fire  and  all  in  it  destroyed,  and  the 
burghers  worked  havoc  among  the  engines  of  war  and 
even  in  the  camp  of  the  assailants. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lombard  army  had  reached  the 
neighbourhood  oJ  Tortona.  Frederick,  with  his  weakened 
army,  saw  himself  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  On  the 
following  night  he  set  fire  to  his  camp,  and  set  out 
towards  Pavia.  His  road  led  him  close  to  the  con- 
federates,  who,  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  barred  his 
progress.  Neither  party  would  risk  a  decisive  action. 
The  majesty  of  the  Imperial  name  had  still  such  weight 
with  the  Lombards  that  they  did  not  dare  to  be  the  first 
to  join  battle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  was 
loath  to  begin  an  unequal  combat.  He  encamped,  there- 
fore, close  to  the  enemy,  without  making  any  hostile 
move  against  them.  Next  day  moderate  men  of  both 
'  This  Kccins  to  be  the  fnuaniitg  ol  RomaiUd  of  SoJcnw. 
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parties  came  forward  with  proposals  for  a  pacification. 
They  were  welcomed  by  each  side,  and  the  bases  of  an 
agreement  were  settled.  Six  arbitrators  were  chosen, 
three  by  each  parly,  who  were  to  decide  on  the  points 
of  variance  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Lombards, 
who  each  promised  to  abide  by  their  decision.  The 
arbitrators  were  to  bring  about  an  agreement  -by  the 
middle  of  the  next  May ;  in  (he  meantime  the  Emperor 
was  to  proceed  undisturbed  to  Pavia,  and  the  Lombards 
to  retire  to  their  homes. 

Both  parties  had  now  great  hopes  of  peace.  A  large 
part  of  Frederick's  troops  returned  home  ;  and  he  himself 
invited  the  Pope  to  send  legates  to  6nd  a  means  for  a 
final  pacification  between  Church  and  Slate.  In  the 
meantime  the  Emperor's  affairs  were  prospering.  Como, 
which  had  joined  the  League  only  through  compulsion, 
now  declared  for  Frederick,  and  so  the  direct  route 
between  Lombardy  and  Germany  was  once  more  opened 
to  him.  In  Romagna,  Imola,  Faenza,  Ravenna,  Rimini, 
and  the  small  town  of  San  Cassiano  had  been  members 
of  the  League.  But  Romagna  like  Lombardy  was  dis- 
tracted by  jealousy  between  city  and  city,  Imola,  for 
example,  was  constantly  at  variance  with  Bologna  and 
had  apparently  only  joined  the  League  after  a  scries  of 
defeats  at  the  h-inds  of  her  rival.  Christian  of  Mainz, 
after  bis  unsuccessful  siege  of  Ancona,  had  turned  his 
attention  to  Romagn.^,  and  with  the  help  of  Forll  and 
other  towns,  of  the  feudal  lords,  who  still  for  the  most 
part  in  Romagna  had  not  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the 
cities,  and  of  troops  from  Tuscany,  was  soon  able  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  greater  part  of  the  province, 
lo  bring  Imola,  Faensa,  and  Rimini  over  to  the  Imperial 
party  and  to  harass  the  territory  of  Bologna.  Nearly 
all  Central  Italy  as  far  as  Rome  was  now  obedient  to 
Frederick,  and  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  bringing  | 
about  peace  between  his  allies  Genoa  and  Lucca  and  the  I 
Pisans,  and  in  attaching  all  three  cities  to  his  cause./ 
Besides,  he  had  hopes  of  inducing  Cremona  lo  return  to 
its  old  allegiance.  The  forces  of  that  city  had  been  so 
slow  in  setting  out  to  join  the  army  got  together  for  the 
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relief  of  Alessandria  that  they  had  only  reached  Piacenza 
vhen  the  Lombards,  after  their  truce  with  Frederick, 
were  returning  home.  This  slackness  was  deemed  by 
many  to  be  due  to  a  want  of  loyalty  to  the  League 
amongst  the  consuls  of  the  city  ;  and  though  the  people^ 
indignant  at  what  had  happened,  rose  in  riot,  pillaged  the 
houses  of  the  consuls  and  deposed  them  frum  their  office, 
the  Lombards  had  begun  to  regard  the  city  with  su»^ 
picion.  Frederick  now  increased  this  by  naming  tb 
consuls  of  Cremona  as  final  arbiiratorit  in  case  the  ^^.i 
i^mmissioners  for  peace  could  not  agree. 

All  these  cauties  combined  to  make  Frederick  still  pul 
forward  high  pretensions  at  the  congrCiiK  which  followed 
at  Pavia.  Yet  his  attitude  towards  the  Papal  legatdj 
whom  he  had  invited  to  assist  at  it  was,  as  far  as  forms! 
went,  most  conciliatory.  In  substance,  however,  he  was, 
less  accommodating,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  con*, 
flicting  pretensions  of  all  parties  could  not  be  reconciled. 
The  Lombards  demanded  complete  amnesty  for  the  past, 
and  terms  which  practically  amounted  to  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  decrees  of  the  Diet  of  Koncaglia  and  Ihe^ 
recognition  of  all  the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  | 
under  Barbarossa's  three  predecessors ;  while  yielding 
on  their  side  provisions  for  the  Imperial  army  when  the 
sovereign  marched  to  be  crowned  at  Rome  and  military 
service  from  the  holders  of  fiefs. 

Frederick,  on  his  side,  demanded  that  the  cities 
should  abide  by  the  decisions  taken  at  Roncaglia, 
merely  promising  to  correct  abuses.  Between  Pope 
and  Emperor,  too,  no  terms  of  agreement  could  be 
arrived  at  The  former,  indeed,  seemed  no  longer  to 
associate  his  cause  so  closely  with  that  of  the  E^mliards, 
but  Frederick's  demands  before  consenting  to  a  recon- 
ciliation were  so  high — at  least  according  to  the  ecclesi 
astical  historian — that  the  legates  decLired  their  consent 
to  them  impossible,  and  the  whole  ncj^otiations  w 
broken  off. 

Hostilities  were  therefore  once  more  renewed.  The 
Lombards  attached  the  territories  of  Como  and  the 
other  allies  of  Frederick  \  he  Laid  waste  the  lands 
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Alessandria,  while  awaiting  a  new  array  from  beyond 
the  Alps,  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  Lombard  plain 
Christian  of  Mainz  again  took  the  field  and  captured  San 
Cassiano,  after  which  he  inflicted  considerable  damage 
on  the  Boiogncse. 

An  unexpected  difficulty  came  to  weaken  the  help 
which  the  Emperor  was  expecting  from  Germany. 
Henry  the  Lion,  h&td  of  the  House  of  Giielf,  Duke  of 
Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  (he  most  powerful  of  the 
German  vassals,  refused  to  obey  the  Imperial  summons. 
An  interview  between  the  two  at  Chiavcnna  failed  to 
induce  Henry  to  return  to  his  obedience,  even  though 
the  Emperor  fell  on  his  knees  before  him  in  the 
endeavour  to  shake  his  purpose.  Once  more  the  impos- 
sibility was  shown  of  controlling  at  once  his  dominions 
north  and  south  of  the  Alps,  and  it  seemed  better  to 
the  Emperor  to  take  no  measures  against  Henry  and 
to  concentrate  all  his  forces  against  the  Lombards. 

In  spite  of  Henry's  defection,  a  considerable  army 
was  collected  in  Germany  ;  and  coming  down  through 
the  passes  of  the  Grisons  into  the  territory  of  Como, 
was  joined  by  the  Emperor  in  that  city. 

At  the  head  of  this  army  and  of  the  burghers  of 
Como  he  set  out  through  the  territory  of  Milan,  in 
order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Paveaans  and  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  Milanese  trembled  for 
their  safety  if  tlie  two  armies  should  succeed  in  joining, 
and  marched  out  with  their  whole  strength  to  intercept 
the  Emperor.  With  them  were  the  cavalry  of  Brescia. 
Verona,  and  all  the  Mark,  five  hundred  horse  from  Lodi, 
two  hundred  from  Nov.ira  and  Vercelli,  and  about  the  same 
number  from  Piacenza."  Three  hundred  of  the  noblest 
youths  of  Milan  were  formed  into  a  company  round 
the  Carroccio,  and  had  sworn  to  die  rather  than  let 
that  sacred  emblem  of  tlie  city  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Nine  hundred  others,  called  the  Company 
of  Death,  had  in  like  manner  bound  themselves  to 
conquer  or  to  die. 

'  The  intantr}'  of  Verona  and  Brescia  guarded  Milan  (Sire  Raoul. 
Uitratoti). 
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The  two  armies  met  in  the  great  plain  between  Busto 
Arsizio  and  Legnano  on  ttie  29th  of  May,  11 76,  a 
day  for  ever  afterwards  glorious  in  the  annals  of  Italy. 
A  cavalry  skirmish  brought  on  a  general  engagement. 
At  the  first  shock  many  of  the  Lomliard  horsemen 
Bed  before  the  German  cavalry ;  and  some,  convinced  that 
the  day  was  lost,  did  not  stay  their  course  until  they 
reached  Milan.  But  the  foot,  first  throwing  themselves 
on  their  knees  for  a  moment,  and  invoking  the  protection 
of  their  patrons  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Ambrose,  stood 
firm  and  boldly  faced  the  enemy.  Frederick,  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  pressed  on  towards  the  Carroccio. 
Already  the  battle  wavered,  the  company  of  the  Carroccio 
was  for  a  moment  pressed  back,  and  the  car  seemed  lost, 
when  the  Company  of  Death  nishing  forward  attacked 
the  enemy  with  fury.  The  Imperial  standard-bearer  was 
slain,  Frederick  himself  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  the  cry  arose  that  he  was  slain.  The  wavering 
Lombard  army  rallied,  and  pressed  on  in  its  turn  to 
the  attack  ;  the  Germans  were  thrown  into  disorder  ;  and 
the  Brcscians  breaking  from  an  ambush  turned  the 
disorder  into  rout. 

The  pursuit  was  urged  for  eight  miles.     Many  of  the 

Imperial  host  were  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Ticino, 

and  almost  the  entire  contingent  of  Como  was  captured 

or  perished  by  the  sword.    The   Imperial  camp,  with 

a    great    booty,    Frederick's    weapons   and    banner   fell 

into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  together  with  many  noble 

prisoners.    The    news    of    the    Emperor's    death    was 

universally  believed ;  the  Empress,  who  had  remained 

in   Baradcllo,  clad    herself    in   mourning ;  and    it  was 

not  until  several  days  had  clasped    that  the  grief  of 

his  followers  was  turned  into  joy   by  his  appearance 

almost  alone  before  the  sheltering  walls  of  Pavia. 

Great  as  was  the  battle  of  Legnano,  in  which   for 

^  the  first  lime  the  citizen  militta  of   Italy  had  met  and 

\  overtlirown  in  the  open  field  the  feudalism  of  Germany, 

the    immediate    results  of    the  victory  were    not    very  fl 

indeed,   was    forced    to    re-enter  the" 
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recovering  from  the  Milanese  those  of  her  sons  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners.  The  Lombard  army,  too,  appeared 
before  Pavia,  but  broke  up  at  once  to  allow  every  man 
lo  enjoy  his  triumph  in  his  own  home.  But  the  effect 
on  Frederick  was  great.  He  realised  once  for  all  the 
uselessncss  of  his  efforts  to  subdue  the  Lombards  by 
force  of  arms,  and  turned  to  the  surer  ways  of  negotiation,  j. 
His  first  aim  was  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope,  t 
Alexander  had  long  been  recognised  as  Pope  by  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world ;  and  Frederick  determined 
to  renounce  all  farther  effort  to  depose  hira  frora  the 
chair  of  Peter,  or  to  make  the  indomitable  old  man  yield 
to  his  pretensions  and  give  up  the  liberties  which  the 
Papacy  had  wrested  from  the  Emperors  of  the  Fran- 
con  ian  line. 

In  the  October  following  on  the  battle  of  Lcgnano 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  Alexander,  and  were  favourably 
received  by  the  pontiff,  who  was  now  growing  old 
and  anxious  (o  bring  peace  to  the  Church  before  his 
death,  and  who  had  no  personal  animosity  against 
Frederick,  once  he  was  willing  to  give  up  his  attempts 
to  reduce  the  Papacy  to  subjection. 

The  main  bases  of  a  peace  between  Church  and 
Empire  were  soon  agreed  on.  The  Emperor  recognised 
Alexander  as  lawful  Pontiff,  and  abandoned  the  Anlipope. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  and  his  partisans  were  to  be  freed 
from  excommunication,  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
prelates  who  he  had  appointed  during  the  schism  were 
to  be  recognised.  But,  as  the  peace  was  to  be  a  genera) 
one,  and  as  the  affairs  of  Lombardy  and  of  the  King 
of  Sicily  could  not  so  easily  be  settled,  it  was  arranged 
lo  call  together  a  congress  to  discuss  in  detail  and 
decide  once  for  all  the  questions  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  struggle  which  had  so  long  vexed  Germany 
and  Italy. 

Frederick  now  turned  to  negotiate  with  some  of  the 
cities,  offering  them  separately  what  they  were  demand- 
ing collectively.  Cremona  gladly  accepted  his  o%'ertures. 
Old  friendship  bound  the  city  to  Pavia;  the  renewed 
prosperity  of  Milan  was  reviving    the    old  animosity ; 
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the    citizens    could    not    be    without    some   feeling 
gratitude  to  the  Emperor,  under  whose  banners  they' 
had  taken  vengeance  on  their  rival.     Frederick  confirmed 
to  the  city  nil  the  privileges  which  it  claimed,  and  the 
Cremoncsc  openly  renounced  the  League. 

More  surprising  was  the  defection  of  Tortona,  which 
had  suffered  so  much  already  at  Frederick's  hands.  But 
its  i>iolatcd  situation,  exposed  to  atUck  on  three  sides 
from  Frederick's  allies,  Pavia,  the  Marquis  of  Monlferrat, 
and  Genoa,  had  no  doubt  caused  it  to  suffer  more  than 
most  cities  from  the  war ;  and  the  inhabitants  preferred 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Emperor,  which  would  remove 
from  them  once  for  all  the  danger  of  another  destruction 
at  the  hands  of  Pavia,  to  the  uncertain  event  of  continued 
hostilities.  Alba  and  Acqui  had  by  now  gone  over  to 
Frederick's  side,  so  that  Alessandria  was  now  the  only 
member  of  the  League  in  this  portion  of  the  peninsula. 

In  the  April  of  1177  Pope  Alexander  arrived  at 
Ferrara  to  confer  with  the  Rectors  of  the  League  as 
to  the  place  of  meeting  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Emperor,  and  as  to  the  demands  to  be  put  forward. 
The  Lombards  seem  to  have  feared  that  the  Pope, 
having  in  view  only  the  interests  of  the  Church,  might 
dissociate  his  cause  from  theirs ;  they  clearly  gave 
him  to  understand  that  they  intended  to  insist  on  the 
recognition  of  the  liberties  for  which  they  had  fought, 
and  that,  as  they  had  been  the  firmest  bulwark  of 
the  Papacy  against  the  Empire,  they  now  expected  the 
co-operation  of  the  pontiff  in  obtaining  the  satisfaction 
of  their  demands. 

The  choice  of  the  town  in  which  the  representatives 
of  all  parties  were  to  meet  occasioned  considerable 
discussion.  The  Emperor  objected  to  any  of  the  towns 
which  belonged  to  the  League,  and  projKtsed  Pavia 
or  Ravenna,  cites  obnoxious  to  the  Lombards.  Finally 
he  sugge5ted  Venice.  Although  this  proposition  was 
at  first  objected  to  by  the  confederates,  for  Venice, 
once  the  instigator  and  a  member  of  the  League,  had, 
without  ever  formally  breaking  with  it,  taken  part  for 
Frederick   against  Ancona,    yet,  since    the    Pope    and 
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the  King  of  Sicily  agreed  to  it,  they  finally  consented. 
So  great  was  the  reverence  inspired  by  the  person  of 
the, Emperor,  that  the  Lombards  insisted  that  the  Doge 
and  twelve  leading  citizens  should  bind  themselves  by 
oath  to  exclnde  the  Emperor,  from  the  city  until  the 
Pope  should  allow  him  to  enter.  It  was  (eared  that 
the  mere  presence  of  Frederick  at  the  negotiations 
would  so  overawe  the  deputies  that  they  would  not  dare 
^to  press  (heir  claims. 

The  congress  opened  at  Venice  in  May.  The  peace 
between  Church  and  State  had  been  practically  arranged 
already,  so  that  the  affairs  of  the  Lombards  were  hrst 
entered  on.  At  first  the  negotiations  made  but  little 
way.  Frederick  demanded  that  the  Lombards  should 
either  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Roncagli.!,  or  lake  as 
the  measure  of  their  privileges  those  rights  which  they 
had  possessed  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  that  the  cities  should  agree  to 
either  of  these  propositions,  which  would  have  deprived 
them  of  nearly  all  that  they  had  been  fighting  for.  They, 
on  their  side,  put  forward  two  proposals.  They  would 
either  render  to  the  Emperor  all  those  services  which 
they  had  rendered  under  his  three  predecessors,  or  would 
take  as  a  base  of  negotiations  conditions  drawn  iip  by 
the  Cremonesc,  apparently  during  the  negotiations  after 
the  siege  of  Alessandria.  This  last  document  was  now 
produced,  but  neither  party  could  agree  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  clauses.  Long  discussions  followed, 
and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  a  settlement.  At  length 
the  Pope,  seeing  clearly  that  if  nutters  were  pressed  to  ^ 
settlement  the  whole  negotiation  would  fall  through,  pro- 
posed a  truce  for  six  years,  during  which  time  the  various 
points  which  were  uncertain  might  be  fully  investigated 
and  cleared  up.  After  further  lengthy  negotiations, 
during  which,  by  consent  of  all  parties,  Frederick  was 
allowed  to  come  to  Chioggia,  within  a  few  miles  of 
Venice,  the  Emperor  agreed  to  this,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  be  was  for  fifteen  years  to  come  to  enjoy  the  y 
revenues  of  the  inheritance  of  M.-itild.i.  After  these 
tifteen  ye»rs  the  rights  of  both  parlies  to  these  much- 
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disputed  lands  were  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
justice.  The  reconciliation  of  Pope  and  Emperor 
was  to  take  place  at  once ;  and  between  Frederick  and 
the  King  of  Sicily  there  was  to  t>e  a  truce  for  fifteen 
years. 

Both  parlies  were  to  be  secured  from  mutual  injuries 
while  the  truce  lasted ;  both  were  to  enjoy  security  for 
person  and  goods  in  the  lands  of  the  other  ;  the  League 
was  to  remain  in  vigour  ;  and  two  magistrates  were  to  be 
appointed  in  each  Commune  to  provide  for  any  disputes 
which  might  arise.  As  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  sworn 
to  the  truce,  he  and  his  supporters  were  freed  from  ex- 
communication, he  was  invited  to  leave  Chioggia,  and 
was  escorted  with  great  pomp  to  Venice.  Here,  amidst 
scenes  of  the  greatest  pomp,  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
heads  of  the  Christian  world  took  place.  The  spot  is 
still  shown  on  the  threshold  of  St.  Mark's  where  (he 
Pope  bestowed  the  kiss  of  peace  on  his  late  adversary. 
Later  writers  have  distorted  the  history  of  these  events 
by  ridiculous  stories  of  Papal  pride  on  this  occasion ; 
but  all  serious  historians  are  agreed  thai  nothing  occurred 
to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  reconciliation,  and  that  Pope 
and  Emperor  soon  became  fast  friends.* 

All  matters  of  dispute  between  Church  and  Empire 
were  now  !>atisfaclortly  arranged,  and  a  general  amnesty 
for  the  past  accorded  by  both  sides.  U  is  noticeable 
that  among  Ihc  prelates  received  l>ack  at  this  time  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  were  the  Bishops  of  Padua, 
Mantua,  Piacenza,  Brescia,  and  Novara.  They  had,  no 
doubt,  followed  the  party  of  Frederick,  hoping  by  his 
aid  to  re-establish  their  old  authority  over  their  cities. 

The  solemn  promulgation  of  peace  and  truce  took 
place  on  August  ist,  but  Frederick  lingered  on  in  the 
wealthy  and  delightful  city  until  September.  Great  was 
the  concourse  of  prelates  and  nobles  who  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  the  festivities  which  celebrated  the  peace. 

■  The  story  that  Alexander  pbced  his  foot  on  Frederidc's  neck, 
exclaiming,  "Thoa  shM  walk  ttpon  the  asp  aad  the  t»ulisk,"  though 
consecrated  by  paintings  in  the  Vatican  executed  in  tbe  time  of 
Piu»  IV.,  has  DO  fouadaiion  In  fact. 
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W  The  number  o(  knights  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  8,400, 
H  and  Venice,  though  far  from  having  attained  to  the 
I  aFchifectural  splendour  and  the  opulence  of  later  times, 
was  able  to  afford  entertainment  for  all,  while  the  well- 
organised  government  was  able  to  maintain  the  most 
I  perfect  order  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  such  a  multitude. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  list  of  the  partisans  of 
Frederick  and  of  the  members  of  the  League  who  signed 
the  pacification  of  Venice.  On  the  Emperor's  side  were 
Genoa  and  her  three  dependent  allies,  Savona,  Albcnga, 
and  Vcntimiglia,  Turin  and  Ivrea,  which  were  now 
attaining  to  a  certain  independence  of  the  Counts  of 
Savoy  and  of  their  Bishops;  Asti,  Alba,  Acqui,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Montferrat  and  those  of  Bosco  and  Vasto,  who 
were  the  chief  of  the  feudal  nobles  in  the  Ligurian 
Apennines;  Tortona,  Casalc,  Monvelio,  Pavia,  Cremona, 
the  Counts  of  Lomello  and  Biandrate,  and,  in  Romagna, 
Imola,  Facno,  Caslel  Bolognesc,  Kavenna,  Rimini, 
Cesena,  Forli,  Forlimpopoli,  and  Ca^trocaro.  The 
League  numbered  among  its  members  Venice,  Treviso,  ~ 
Padua,  Vicenea,  Verona,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Bologna, 
Bresda,  Bergamo,  Ludi,  Milan,  Como,  Novara,  Vercelli, 
Alessandria,  Bobbie,  Piacenita,  Parnu,  Reggio,  Modena, 
Belmonle,  Carncsino,  the  Marquis  Malaspina,  and  the 
men  of  San  Ca.ssiano  and  Doccia. 

The  six  years  of  the  truce  passed  without  any  further 
troubles  in  Lombardy,  Our  information  as  to  what 
measures  were  actually  taken  to  investigate  what  the 
rights  of  the  various  cities  were  is  of  the  scantiest ;  it 
appears,  however,  that  Frederick,  though  scrupulously 
observing  the  truce,  considered  himself  free  to  treat 
■  separately  with  the  individual  cities.  Thus  Como  with- 
m  drew  From  the  League,  and  received  in  return  the  most 
I  ample  concessions,  the  cession  of  the  Imperial  castles  of 
I  Baradello  and  Olonio,  and  jurisdiction  over  all  Captains 
I  and  Valvassons  in  the  diocese,  including  the  Valtellina. 
H  The  many  changes  of  side  by  Como  during  this  periodj 
I  give  us  the  first  example  of  the  rapid  mutations  so  fre-'u 
"  quent  in  later  Italian  history.  Here,  as  later,  theae 
changes  were  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  factions  had 
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appeared  in  the  town  which  alternately  gained  the  uppeP 
hand,  thus  inaugurating  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  history  of  the  Communes. 

The  defection  of  Corao  was  balanced  to  some  extent 
by  the  re-entry  of  Faenza  into  the  league.  The  Em- 
peror's diplomacy,  however,  was  rewarded  by  a  striking 
success.  Early  in  1183  Alessandria  made  a  separate 
peace  with  him.  It  is  hard  to  sec  what  arguments  this 
town,  founded  in  defiance  of  Frederick,  could  have 
brought  forward  at  the  close  of  the  truce  to  substintiate 
its  claim  to  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  other  cities.  Its 
burghers  feared  the  totaJ  destruction  of  the  town  ;  so,  to 
make  their  status  secure,  they  turned  to  seek  the  Imperial 
favour.'  This  was  granted  them  on  a  rather  curious 
condition.  On  a  gi\Tn  day  all  the  inhabitants  left  the 
city,  and  at  some  distance  outside  the  walls  were  met  by 
a  deputy  of  the  Emperor,  who,  on  receiving  from  them 
an  oath  of  fidelity,  led  them  back  to  their  homes,  and 
then  gave  them  the  right  of  electing  their  consuls,  and  of 
enjoying  all  the  privitegcs  which  he  had  already  conceded 
to  Tortona  and  Pavia.  In  memory  of  this  favour  the 
name  of  the  city  viras  to  be  changed  to  Cacsarea,  but  this 
name,  at  first  used  in  legal  documents  soon  fell  into 
disuse,  and  the  city  still  preserves  for  us  the  name  of  the 
great  pontiff,  the  protector  of  the  free  cities  of  Lombardy. 
^  Alexander  III.  had  died  in  1 181.  His  virtues  and  his 
abilities  make  him  rank  among  the  greatest  of  the  Popes. 
His  zeal  never  led  him  into  excess,  and  his  const^inc)'  in 
adversity  and  moderation  in  good  fortune  enabled  him 
to  establish  once  for  all  the  liberties  of  the  Church  on  a 
secure  foundation. 

The  truce  expired  in  1183.  Frederick  had  no  desire  to 
renew  the  war  ;  and  delegates  were  sent  by  him  to  a 
congress  at  Piaccnza  to  aixange  a  lasting  peace.  After 
all  preliminaries  were  settled  the  delegates  of  the  Lom- 
bards proceeded  to  Constance,  where  in  a  great  assembly 

■  Alestandria  was  htiilt  on  groiiiKl  belonging  (o  the  MarquiMS  of 
Bosco.  The  ii)habiUnt&  lud  j>[oriou!>ly  uiraiiged  mattcn  with 
Ihem,  Acknowledging  tbem  »  their  feudal  superiors.  The  consuts 
were  to  receive  iovcstiliuc  (roin  them. 
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the  peace  known  as  the  Peace,  of  Constance,  the  Magna 
Charta,  as  it  has  been  styled,  of  the  liberties  of  the  Com- 
munes, was  solemnly  promulgated. 

Reflection  on  Frederick's  part  as  to  the  dangers  of 
once  more  entering  into  a  contest  with  the  I^ombards, 
and  the  wishes  of  his  son  Henry,  anxious  to  be  formally 
recognised  as  King  of  the  Romans,  caused  him  to  recede 
from  the  pretensions  whicli  he  had  put  forward  at  Venice. 
The  cities  obtained  what  they  had  been  fighting  for. 
They  were  granted  all  their  customs,  and  the  Regalian 
rights  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  dependent  districts 
alt  those  which  they  actually  exercised  or  had  exercised 
in  the  past,  namely,  the  rights  of  peace  and  war,  of  erect- 
inj;  fortifications,  rights  to  the  fodero,^  the  woods,  pas- 
tures, waters,  bridges,  and  mills,  jurisdiction  tn  civil  and 
criminal  matters.  Where  the  exact  extent  of  these  con- 
cessions was  uncertain,  the  matter  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  Bishop,  aided  by  imparlial  assessors.  If  they  pre- 
ferred not  to  submit  to  this  inquiry  they  were  to  enjoy 
all  rights  on  the  payment  of  2,000  marks  yearly,  or  less  if 
this  sum  seemed  excessive.  They  were  to  freely  elect 
the  consuls,  who  were  then  to  be  invested  by  the 
Emperor  ;  and  this  investiture  was  to  be  repeated  every 
five  years.  In  those  cities  where  the  Bishop  possessed 
the  rights  of  the  former  royal  count  the  consuls  were  to 
be  invested  by  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  all^the  inhabitants  between  the 
^es  of  fifteen  and  seventy  were  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Emperor  ;  and  all  Imperial  vassals  were 
to  do  homage  for  their  fiefs.  The  right  of  appeal  in 
cases  of  the  value  of  more  than  25  lire  was  reserved  to 
the  Imperial  legate  for  each  city,  who  was  to  judge  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  each.  The  cities  were 
to  aid  the  Emperor  in  maintaining  the  imperial  rights 
against  all  who  were  not  members  of  the  League ;  they 
were  to  pay  him  the  customary  fodero  on  his  entering 
Lombardy,  and  to  maintain  the  roads  and  bridges  and  to 

'  Tlte  fodrc,  or  fodero,  was  a  (ax  in  money  or  kind  levied  to  sup- 
port tbe  military  fotccB  of  the  Emperor.  In  future  the  Emperor 
wu  only  to  recoivo  it  wben  hv  wus  iictuuily  in  L.ombardy. 
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supply  him  with  a  market.  In  return  the  Emperor  was 
not  to  make  an  unnecc^ary  delay  in  any  city  or  diocese. 
There  were  numerous  other  minor  points  settled,  in 
especial  the  jurisdiction  of  Milan  over  the  counties  of 
Seprio,  Martcsana,  Burgaria,  and  others  was  recognised, 
saving  all  the  rights  of  Bergamo,  Lodi,  and  Novara. 
There  was  to  be  a  complete  amnesty  on  boUi  sides  for 
the  past,  and  all  grants  made  during  the  war  to  the 
detriment  of  the  League  were  annuUt^. 

Finally  the  names  were  given  of  the  confederate  cities, 
seventeen  in  number,  to  which  these  terms  were  granted. 
With  the  exception  of  Venice,  Ferrara,  Como,  and  Ales- 
sandria, and  the  addition  of  Faenza.  they  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  cities  given  as  members  of  the  League  at  the 
Truce  of  Venice,  Venice,  as  being  an  independent  state, 
had  no  need  of  any  concessions ;  Como  and  Alessandria 
had  already  made  a  separate  peace.  To  F'errara  a  delay 
of  two  months  was  accorded,  within  whicli  term  it  might 
accede  to  the  treaty.  Of  the  smaller  places  named  as 
members  of  the  League  at  the  Congress  of  Venice, 
Bobbio  and  San  Cassiano  arc  expressly  excluded  from 
the  Peace  of  Constance  ;  the  three  others  are  not  men- 
tioned. Likewise  were  excluded  Imola,  Gravedona,' 
Feltre,  Belluno,  and  Ccneda.  We  cannot  give  any 
reason  for  the  exclusion  of  Imola  and  Bobbio ;  of  Ihe 
others,  Gravedona  and  San  Cassiano  were  small  places, 
jurisdiction  over  which  was  claimed  by  Como  and 
Imola  respectively  ;  Feltre,  Belluno,  and  Ceneda,  which 
are  not  mentioned  at  the  Congress  of  Venice,  but  which 
had  at  one  time  been  members  of  the  League,  seem  still 
to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  their  Bishops. 

Finally,  as  allies  of  the  Emperor  are  named  Genoa, 
Pavia,  Cremona,  Como,  Tortona,  Alessandria,  orCxsarca, 
Asti,  and  Alba.  The  first  six  had  all  received  special 
grants  from  Frederick,  so  no  doubt  had  the  two  others. 
We  find  no  mention  of  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  smaller 
places  given  in  the  long  list  of  the  Emperor's  allies  at  the 
Congress  of  Venice,  except  of  Imola  and  Kaenia.    Some 

'  Gra\-cdo[U  wis  one  of  the  Trc  Pi«n  of  (he  Laltc  ol  Como,  lod 
all  three  arc  piutiably  included  ondcr  Utat  name. 
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of  those  in  Piedmont  were  no  doubt  still  legally  under 
the  Count  of  Savoy  or  the  Bishops ;  one  can  only 
conjecture  the  cause  of  the  omission  pf  those  ol 
Romagna.  /'^  I  ' ' 

The  net  result  of  this  peace  was  that  the  fre_eJ3ties  now  '        f /« 
appear  as  a  reco^ised  order  of  lhe~nanan  kingdom. 
They  obtained  great  privileges,  yet  not  greater  than  were 
enjoyed   by   the   chief    German   or    Italian    feudatories, 
'Hie  early  sovereigns,  Prankish  or  German,  had  tried  to 
rule    Italy  by   Imperial    Marquises    and  Counts.    The 
failure  of  this  plan  led  to  an  attempt  to  govern  by  means  , 
of  .tfaeBijhpps.    They  in  the  confusion  of  the  war  of- ' 
investitures  lost  their  hold  on  the  cities  ;  now,  finally, 
thnc  latter,  the  actual  possessors  of  power,  obtain  a  legal 
recognition  of  their  status.    They  become  great  corporate 
feudafories,  tfTe  equals  of  any  of  the  feudal  Princes  pr 
Marquises.  ■^  rj-^'. 

That  this  new  experiment  failed  to  introduce  a  settlea.'  ' ,, 
government,  and  to  restore  the  Imperial  authority  in 
Italy,  was  due,  perhaps,  less  to  the  privileges  gained  by 
the  cities  than  to  the  renewed  weakness  of  the  Empire 
during  the  contests  for  the  crown  which  lasted  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  century  after  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  in 
1197.  For  the  moment,  however,  during  the  remaining 
seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Barbarossa,  and  the  seven 
during  which  his  son  Henry  VI.  held  the  throne,  the 
Peace  of  Constance  seemed  to  have  regulated  satis- 
factorily the  relations  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Communes.  -v^*,    Jf- 

Thus  ended  this  great  war.  There  is  perhaps  no  other 
struggle  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  regard  to  which 
the  sympathy  of  the  narrator  and  the  reader  can  be  so 
fully  accorded  to  all  the  contending  parties.  The  great 
figure  of  Barbarossa— the  legendary  hero  of  the  German 
race — upholding  what  he  regarded  as  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  Empire ;  the  stea^lfast  and  lofty-minded  Pontiff, 
the  champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church  and  of  the , 
liberties  of  the  Communes ;  the  nameless  heroes,  with 
their  watchword  "Liberty,"  who  closed  round  the  war 
car  of  Milan  al  Legnano.;  the  unknown  statesmen  who 
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planned  the-  League — all  alike  deserve  our  admiration  and 
compel  our  respect. 

Of  few  wars  can  it  be  said  that  they  ended  in  a  treaty 
so  just  and  so  honourably  observed.  A  few  years  after 
the  Peace  of  Constance  Frederick  once  more  visited 
Lombardy.  He  came  as  a  loyal  observer  of  the  treaty, 
an  indulgent  sovereign  forgetful  of  wrong  done  hiro  in 
the  past.  He  was  loyally  rccci%'ed  by  the  cities,  even  by 
Milan  which  had  known  such  evil  days  through  him. 
It  was  more  difficult  to  avoid  friction  between  Pope  and 
Emperor ;  yet  during  the  rest  of  Frederick's  life  he 
came  to  no  open  breach  with  the  Church.  Nay  more ; 
moved  by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  SaLidin,  the  aged 
Emperor  once  more  took  the  field,  this  time  in  the  cause 
of  Chrbtianity  against  Islam.  He  perished,  drowned  in 
the  little  river  Salef  on  (he  coiilines  of  Syria,  while 
leading  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  Land.  But  his  people  refused  to  believe  in 
his  death.  Legend  and  song  have  made  us  familiar  with 
the  belief  long  cherished  in  Germany  that — 

"  Dcr  altc  Barbaro&sa, 
Der  Kaiier  Frittlcrich, 
Im  untcrinl'scticn  Schlosse 
HUt  er  vcraaubert  sicb* 

— that  he  sleeps  in  the  mountain  cavern,  awaiting  the 
hour  of  his  country's  need,  to  arise  and  to  lead  her  to 
victory  over  her  foes. 

We  should  have  a  higher  opinion  of  human  nature  if 
we  could  close  our  history  here. 
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CHAPTER    Vil 

THE    CONQUEST   OP   THK    CONTADO    AND   THE    GROWTH 
OF    FACTION 
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The  Peace  of  Constance,  whicli  expressly  recognised  the 
right  of  the  Communes  lo  form  Icagucii  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  rights,  might  have  talti  the  foundation 
of  a  federation  of  cities  acknowledging  the  authority  of 
the  Empire,  but  possessing  autonomy  in  all  eternal 
matters.  Such  a  federation  would  have  been  strong 
enough  to  resist  any  attack  from  outside,  and  it  could 
not  have  failed,  during  the  contests  for  tlie  throne  which 
followed  the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  to  free  itself  from  ail  but 
a  mere  nominal  dependence  on  the  Empire,  and  to  build 
up  a  federal  state  in  the  valley  of  the  Po  which  would 
infallibly  have  obtained  a  preponderance  over  the  rest 
of  Italy. 

Italian  writers  have  continually  lamented  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  such  a  federal  state. 
But  in  the  nature  of  things  no  such  attempt  was  pos- 
sible. The  conception  of  a  federal  union  was  something 
too  high  for  the  newly  emancipated  Communes  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Each  city  fought  first  of  all  for  its  own 
hand.  A  common  danger  had  for  a  moment  united  the 
Lombards.  Kut  the  League  had  never  been  a  real 
federal  union.  It  had  been  merely  an  alliance  of  inde- 
pendent states,  which  fell  apart  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
from  outside  was  removed. 

The  Peace  of  Constance  had  even  consecrated  dis- 
union. It  recognised  the  rights  of  the  cities  to  make 
war  on  one  another,  and  it  left  two  hostile  con- 
federacies face  to  face  :  on  the  one  side  Milan  and  the 
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Leslie,  on  the  other  Pavia,  Cremona,  Como  and  th« 
other  Imperialist  Communes. 

These  confederacies  were  soon  broken  up.  Neigh- 
bouring cities  resumed  their  own  quarrels.  Once  again 
Bresci.1  fights  with  Bergamo,  Verona  with  Padua,  Parma 
with  Piacenza.  Once  again  Italy  was  filled  with  strife, 
all  the  greater  now  that  the  Communes  were  more 
powerful  and  more  independent. 

Frederick  kept  the  peace  he  had  sworn  with  the 
Lombards.  A  year  or  two  after  the  Treaty  of  Constance 
he  revisited  Italy,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Milanese. 
In  return  he  loaded  them  with  favours,  granting  them 
all  the  Regalian  rights  in  the  Archdiocese,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Seprio,  Martesana,  Lecco,  Burgaria,  and 
Anghera,  in  return  for  the  payment  of  ;f300  a  year. 
Such  a  sudden  change  of  front  seems  surprising ;  but 
doubtless  he  received  large  sums  in  ready-money  for 
these  favours,  and  for  similar  ones  which  he  bestowed 
on  other  cities.  > 

On  the  other  hand,  his  relations  with  Pavia  and 
Cremona  seem  altered.  The  influence  of  the  latter 
city  had  pre\'ented  the  League  from  taking  any  steps 
towards  rebuilding  Crema.  Now  Frederick  allov^  the 
Milanese  to  restore  the  town,  which  was  declared  inde- 
pendent of  Cremona.  This  latter  was  exas[>erated  beyond 
measure  by  this,  and  even  dared  to  defy  the  Emperor. 
Unmindful  of  the  services  of  Cremona  in  the  past, 
Barbarossa  laid  waste  her  territories  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  of  Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  and  other  places  and 
granted  to  Milan  a  considerable  territory  lying  to  the 
north  of  Crema.  By  the  mediation  of  Bishop  Sicard, 
the  chronicler  of  his  native  town,  a  reconciliation  was 
effected,*  and  the  relations  of  Frederick  with  the 
Lombards  remained  peaceful  during  the  remainder  of 
his  reign. 

■  We  know  that  PUc«Dia  paid  £15,000,  as  well  a»  j£i,ooo  to 
tlie  Imperial  Icgatu,  on  the  occaiion  o(  tUo  Peace  of  Constance  ; 
other  cities  doubtto&s  paid  simitar  sums. 

■  Cremona  gave  up  Gau»talU  and  Luuara,  pUccs  south  of  tb«  Po, 
part  of  the  inhentancx:  of  UatiklA  wbkb  it  had  forcibly  wlied.  But 
it  won  reco^-ered  pwevs&ion. 
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■  The  next  few  years  saw  an  cvcr-incrcasing  hostility 
I  between  city  and  city.     Parma  (ought  Piacen/a,  Mantua 

fought  Fcrrara,  the  cities  of  the  Veronese  Mark  fell  out 

■  among  themselves.  The  shock  to  Cliristendom  caused 
by  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  SaJadin  for  a  moment 
brought  ahout  peace,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  throughout 

I  Europe.  A  new  Crusade  was  preaclied,  and  the  Italians 
were  conspicuous  in  their  efforts  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Tlic  maritime  peoples  sent  out  powerful 
ficels ;  the  Marquis  of  Montfcrrat  and  many  of  the 
Italian    prelates    led     forces    from    the    inland    cities. 

I  Cremona,  we  learn,  took  a  large  part  in  the  enterprise. 
A  ship  was  built  and  equipped  by  the  contributions  of  the 
burghers,  and  sailed  down  the  Po  to  the  open  sea,  laden 
witli  soldiers  and  equipment;  and  again  in  1203  a 
thousand  warriors  led  by  Bishop  Sicard  went  from  the 
city  to  Palestine. 

I  The  cessation  of  hostilities  was  not  of  long  duration, 
and  a  few  years  later  a  quarrel  arose  between  Brescia 
and  B^gamo  which  involved  the  greater  part  of 
Lombardy  in  war.  Both  cities  had  been  extending 
their  rule  over  the  feudality  in  their  dioceses.  Some  (rf 
these  sougbTTo  preserve  their  independence  by  playing 
off  one  city  against  the  other,  putting  themselves 
voluntarily  under  one  Commune  to  escape  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  other.  From  this  cause  a  dispute  arose 
•  between  the  two  cities  regarding  some  frontier  castles 
near  the  Lake  of  Isco.  Bergamo,  complaining  of  being 
wronged,  sought  help  from  Cremona,  which  was  in 
constant  feud  with  Brescia  over  rights  of  irrigation  and 
navigation  on  the  Kiver  Oglio.  The  latter  warmly  took 
up  the  cause  of    Bergamo,  and  succeeded  —  how  we 

tlcnow  not — in  obtaining  help  from  eleven  other  cities.' 
While  Bergamo  attacked  the  Brcscian  territory  on  one 
side,  the   confederates   crossed   the   Oglio,  preparing  to 

»ad\'ance  on  Brescia,  which  had  Milan  for  its  only  ally. 
But  the  Brescians,  a  people  distinguislied  above  all  other 
LomtxLrd»  for  a  spirit  of  obstinate  endurance,  did  not 

*  PavU,  Lodi,  Conio.  I>xrT»a,  PUcenia,  Keggio,  Modcnn,  Mantua, 
Verona,  Bologna,  Ferrua. 
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lose  heart,  and,  falling  on  the  enemies  before  they  had 
advanced  far  from  the  river,  by  a  skilful  stratagem  put 
Ihcm  to  rout.  The  defeated  anny  Qcd  towards  the  Oglio, 
hotly  pursued,  and  crowded  on  to  the  bridge  which  they 
had  thrown  over  the  river.  The  bridge  broke  under  the 
strain,  and  of  those  of  the  confederates  who  had  escaped 
the  sword  the  greater  part  perished,  swallowed  up  in  the 
mud  or  carried  away  by  the  current.  In  this,  by  far  the 
most  bloody  battle  which  had  so  far  marked  the  contests 
of  the  cities,  ten  thousand  of  the  allies  perished,  and  the 
day  was  for  long  known  as  the  day  of  the  Mala  Uorte, 
or  Evil  Death.  The  Emperor,  Henry  VI.,  brought  about 
a  peace  in  the  same  year,  through  which  the  Brescians 
reaped  nothing  by  their  victory. 

Henry  was  more  occupied  by  his  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  the  Norman  dominions  in  South  Italy,  and  with 
quarrels  with  the  Popes  arising  from  his  encroachments 
on  their  possessions,  than  with  the  affairs  of  Lonibardy. 
With  regard  to  that  province  he  abandoned  the  policy 
of  the  later  years  of  Barbarossa,  and  reverted  to  that 
ptu^ued  in  the  early  daj's  of  his  father's  reign.  Instead 
of  keeping  peace  and  endeavouring  to  att^ich  all  the  cities 
alike  by  mildness,  he  endeavoured  to  uphold  his  authority 
by  means  of  a  faction  among  them.  Thus  he  was  lavish 
in  favours  to  particular  Communes — such,  for  instance, 
as  Brescia,  Piacerua  and  Ferrara.  But  he  did  not  in  the 
least  care  whether  these  concessions  infringed  the  rights 
of  other  cities.  Thus  he  gave  Pavia  extensive  rights  over 
the  waterway  of  the  Ticino,  which  the  Milanese  looked 
on  as  an  injury  to  their  interests,  with  the  result  that 
hostilities  again  broke  out  between  the  two  rivals. 

A  grant  to  Piaceiua  of  rights  over  the  small  town  of 
Borgo  San  Donnino  brought  on  a  furious  struggle 
between  that  city  and  Parma,  which  claimed  Borgo  San 
Donnino  as  part  of  her  territory.  The  old-standmg 
quarrel  over  Crema  was  renewed  when  Henry  in  iigi 
cancelled  Barbarossa's  decision,  and  handed  over  Crema 
and  the  adjoining  district  to  Cremona.  Crema  resisted 
by  the  aid  of  Milan,  whereupon  Henry  encouraged  the 
formation  of  a  league  consisting  of  Pavia,  Cremona, 
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Ijydi,  Como,  Bergamo,  Parma,  and  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferral,  who  attacked  the  Milanese  territory  on  all  sides. 
As  Montfcrrat  vras  at  war  with  Asti  and  Vercelii,  and 
Ferrara   with    Mantua,   all    Lombardy   was    filled   with 

!  confusion. 

The  grant  of  Crema  to  Cremona  was  solemnly  repeated 
in  1195,  and  Crema,  with  her  allies  Brescia  and  Milan, 
•was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  This  step,  joined 
with  Henry's  preponderance  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  excited  general  alarm,  and  eleven 
cities  renewed  the  Lombard  League  as  an  answer  to  it.' 

However,  other  matters  engaged  Henry's  attention,  the 
League  took  no  hostile  steps,  and  next  year  the  ban  was 
removed.  Como  and  Cremona  made  peace  with  Milan,' 
and,  though   feuds  between  other  cities  continued,   a 

I  general  conflict  was  averted,     Henry's  death  in  1197, 
a  double  election  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  with  a 

'  consequent  civil  war,  removed  all  danger  from  the  side 
of  Germatiy. 

The  fifty  years  following  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Lomt)ard  League  were  a  lime  of  rapid  growth  in  the 
poww  of  the  cities.  By  the  Peace  of  Constance  they 
had  secured  autonomy  ;  they  were  increasing  in  wealth 
and  population  ;  they  had  entirely  broken  the  power  of 
feudalism,  and  now  were  establishing  their  authority  over 
the  whole  extent  of  their  respective  dioceses.  Not  only 
the  cities,  but  many  smaller  communities  also,  had  shared 
in  (he  general  movement  towards  freedom.  Some  of 
these  small  communities  were  formed  by  associations 
of  freemen,  or  of  minor  nobles  who  had  no  feudal  lord, 
and  therefore  only  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  or  of  his  representative  the  rural  Count.  Others 
were  vassals  of  the  Bishops  or  of  the  great  Abbeys,  which 
were  extensive  landholders.  These  Church  lands  had 
not  as  yet  been  incorporated  into  the  territory  subject 


'  Veroua,  Padoa,  Manttia,  Bologiia,  Faenxa,  Reggio,  ModenA, 
Piacensa,  Crema,  Brescia,  Milan ;  also  the  Trc  Pievi  of  the  Lake 
of  Coma 

1*  Crema  managed  to  iKrid  her  own  afjainst  the  fUtacbs  of 
Cfcmotta. 
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to  the  cities.  Now,  in  m.-iny  cases,  ju»t  a.s  the  cities  had 
shaken  off  the  Rule  of  the  Bi!>hops,  the  small  country 
•'  towns  on  Church  land  forced  their  overlords  to  grant 
them  charters  of  scIf-go\'emment,  freeing  them  almost 
entirely  from  depcndencf.  So  in  many  places  the 
vassals  of  the  feudal  lords  combined  together  and  gained 
their  freedom.  Thus  wc  read  that  the  inhabitants  of  six 
villages  in  the  Piedmontese  Val  di  Belbo  conspired 
against  the  oppression  of  their  lords,  took  their  castles 
with  the  slaughter  of  the  owners,  and  then,  aided  by  the 
Alessandrians,  established  the  small  town  of  Nizza.' 
4  In  these  various  ways  a  multitude  of  small  Communes 
were  established  within  the  limits  of  the  dioceses  of  the 

t^  greater  cities.     So  we  find  the  Tre  Picvi  of  the  Lake  of 

*-  Como  acting  as  an  independent  member  of  the  League 

of  1195.    On  Lake  Maggiorc,  Intra,  Pallanca,  Oggebbio, 

^  Cannobio,  all  for  a  lime  governed  themselves  by  their 
own  consuls  and  popular  assemblies.'  In  Piedmont 
during  the  war  with  Frederick  Barbarossa  many  small 

^  free  communities  came  into  existence,  such  as  Mondovi, 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  four  villages,  and  Chivasso, 
"  Savigliano,  Cherasco — the  former  built,  it  is  said,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Milanese.3  Several  small  Communes  of  this 
kind  are  mentioned  among  the  signatories  of  the  Truce 
of  Venice — Castel  Bolognese,  Belmonte,  Monteveglio,  and 
Others. 

Scarcely  had  these  little  towns  gained  their  freedom 
when  they  were  exposed  to  attack  from  the  greater  Com- 
munes in  whose  dioceses  they  lay.  We  have  already 
seen  the  inveterate  enmity  of  Como  and  the  Isola 
Comactna,  and  the  fate  of  (he  tatter.  There  was  a  feud 
of  a  similar  kind  between  Como  and  the  Tre  Pievi. 
Galvanus  FLtrnma,  a  historian  of  Milan,  gi^'es  a  list 
of  four  towns  in  the  Archdiocese  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Milanese. 

'  Id  iaj4  (Ferrari). 

*  A  Stone  in  the  PoUzxo  dells  Raftione  aX  Cannotno,  dated  i2ql> 
Jtclgwt  that  the  towD  then  had  "  merum  impcriom  ct  mixtutn' 
(Benlfoili.  "  11  fill  bal  giro  del  niondo,"  p.  1 18). 

»  So  Cuoco,  al  a  later  period,  was  founded  andcr  the  auspices  of 
the  UiU&ciic  to  wcakcu  tbc  lordi  ol  ^voy  aitd  MontfcnaL 
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In  Tuscany  some  of  these  small  communities,  such  as 
San  Gimignano  and  Prato,  succeeded  in  holding  their 
own  until,  in  the  fourteenth  centiu'y,  they  fell.  Along  with 
the  greater  cities  of  Arezzo,  Vollcrra,  and  Pistoia,  beneath 
the  ever-advancing  power  of  Florence.  In  Homagna 
San  Marino,  perched  on  its  mountain  crag,  by  a  strange 
survival  has  preserved  one  of  these  microscopic  states 
to  our  own  day.  But  in  Lombardy,  where  the  cities 
were  greater  than  those  of  Central  Italy,  the  small  towns 
were  swallowctl  up  one  after  the  other  with  scarcely  an 
exception.  Some,  such  as  Borgo  San  Donnino,  made 
desperate  struggles  for  freedom.  Placed  on  the  borders 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  this  town  for  a  time  managed 
to  play  one  city  off  against  the  other.  But  in  1268  the 
Parmesans  took  it  and  rased  it  to  the  ground,>  leaving 
nothing  standing  but  the  great  church,  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Lombard  architecture.  Pontremoli  secured 
a  certain  amount  of  freedom  by  alternately  seeking  the 
protection  of  Parma,  Lucca,  and  the  M.irquises  Mala- 
spina.  Casale  San  Evasio  gave  itself  to  Vcrcelli  in  1170, 
no  doubt  as  a  protection  against  the  Marquises  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  This  did  not  save  it  from  sack  by  Alessandria 
in  1175."  Forty-five  years  later  it  had  shaken  off  its 
allegiance  to  Vcrcelli,  and  was  allied  with  the  Marquises, 
for  we  find  that  Ca&alc  was  then  taken  by  the  Milanese, 
who  were  at  U'ar  with  Montferrat,  and  that,  at  the  request 
of  Vercelli,  the  whole  population  was  led  away  captive. 
At  a  later  period,  when  republican  institutions  were 
giving  way  before  the  rule  of  despots,  Casale  gave  itself 
to  Montferrat,  of  which  state  it  ultimately  became  the 
ca[HtaI. 

The  annals  of  Reggio,  the  archives  of  Bologna  and 
Alessandria,  are  full  of  mentions  of  the  submission  of 
small  Communes  to  the  cities,  or  of  their  forcible  con- 
quest In  1235  Alessandria  destroyed  Capriata,  mas- 
sacring men,  women,  and  children,  tearing  the  dead 

■  Tti«y  had  already  dcstroynl  it  in  1153. 

■  Civ&lieri,  "  Storia  di  AlcMandria,"  p.  10.  In  1193  the  Alcssan* 
driaDii  »gfua  sur^iriscd  and  sacked  C«»le,  but  the  burthen  rallied 
aod  finally  routed  Ibein. 
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from  the  tomhs,  destroying  houses  and  churches.  The 
village  oi  Uxesio,  which  voluntarily  submitted,  was  made 
a  "  citizen,"  and  bound  itself  to  build  a  house  in  Alcs- 
»ndna,  after  the  fashion  of  single  individuals  who 
received  the  citizenship.  Leaving  out  the  small  com- 
munities of  Piedmont,  we  6nd  only  Crema  which 
succeeded  in  maintaining  its  liberty  against  the  preten- 
sions of  (he  city  in  whose  diocese  it  was  situated.* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  small  places  thus  absorbed  were 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  admitted  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
grtaXer  Communes.'  They  sank  to  the  position  of  sub- 
jects, being  bound  to  render  military  sen-ice,  and  pay 
an  annual  tribute  to  the  ruling  city.  But  in  return  they 
were  left  a  very  complete  autonomy  ;  they  were  governed 
as  before  by  their  consuls,  assi:^ed  by  a  council.  They 
passed  their  own  statutes  for  (heir  internal  government, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  their  masters.  It  is  said  that 
in  Tuscany  alone  more  than  five  hundred  localities  had 
their  own  statutes,  which  were  in  force  down  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  which  are  still  extant.  Some  of 
these  small  communities  h.-id  others  still  smaller  depend- 
ing on  them.  Thus  Liraonta  and  Civenna  had  put 
themselves  under  Bellagio,  the  place  so  well  known 
nowadays  as  the  centre  of  the  enchanting  scenery  of 
the  Lake  uf  Corao,  and  itself  subject  to  Como. 

As  time  went  on  the  condition  of  (be  small  com- 
munities ^hanged  for  the  worse.  Tficlr  contcibulions 
were  increased  as  the  necessities  of  the  constant  warfare 
between  the  dties  demanded  an  increased  outlay.  Often, 
too,  when  the  ruling  state  desired  to  raise  money  for  an 
exceptional  need  it  imposed  an  altogether  dispropor- 
tionate assessment  on  (he  subject  country  districts, 
Treviso.  under  the  rule  of  Atber(a  della  Scala,  being 
forced  to  pay  him  fiftecjiiJiousand  florins  a  month,  raised 
six  thousand  from  the  city  and  the  rest  from  the  subject 

■  Piaccnu  took  tiobbio  id  lata  aod  again  io  1199. 

'  When  Bologim  allowed  the  people  of  Nonanlola  to  be  enrolled 
as  pan  of  one  of  the  four  g-iles  or  quarters  into  which  the  tnirgben 
of  Bologna  were  divictMl,  it  wj.i  in  i>r<ler  to  ciitice  Ibem  away  (rxxn 
IfodciM,  which  cUitncd  NooantoU  as  a  dcpcndeo^. 
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'lefrifory.  Cojjio,  jinder  the  Visconti,  was  to  pay  them 
four  thousand  florins  a  month  and  the  ValtelUne  six 
faundre^j  but  Bqrmio  and  Poschiavo,  instead  of  paying 
their  sJiare  as  parf  of  the  Valtdhne,  were  ordered  to  make 
up  five  hundred  florins  of  the  contribution  due  from  the  h 
city  of  Come* 

Exactions  of  this  kind  brought  on  constant  revolts. 
The    Vahelline    and    the    Tre    Pievi    were    perpetually  • 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  Como. 

Such  revolts  were  punished  by  heavier  impositions  * 
and  the  loss  of  much  of  the  local  autonomy.  In  general 
much  of  the  internal  freedom  vanished  during  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  cities  placed  over  the  subject 
communities  an  officer,  generally  one  of  their  own 
nobles,  who,  with  the  title  of  Podestfi,  or  Captain,  re- 
placed the  former  consuls.  He  exercised  his  power  in 
an  arbitrary  manner,  altering  the  statutes  to  suit  the 
wishes  of  the  ruling  city,  and  too  often  using  his  office 
as  a  means  of  enriching  himself  and  his  friends. 

So  much  were  the  burthens  of  the  country  people — 
the  viilani,  as  they  were  called,  from  the  word  villa, 
applied  to  3  village — increased,  that  many  of  the  poorer 
landholders  were  glad  to  sell  their  lands  to  the  officials 
or  their  friends,  and  migrate  to  the  cities,  or  else  cultivate 
as  tenants  the  lands  they  had  formerly  owned.  Others, 
>of  the  richer  sort,  also  sought  relief  by  taking  up  their 
residence  in  the  cities,  and  handing  over  their  lands  to 
tenants.  From  these  causes  there  was  a^eat  migration 
from  the  country  to  the  towns.  The  newcomers,  by 
joining  the  trades  guilds,  which  in  the  tjlirteenth  century 
were  gradually  becoming  the  chief  factor  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  cities,  soon  acquired  all  citizen  rights, 
which,  it  must  be  remembere<l,  were  rigorously  confined 
to  those  who  possessed  a  house  and  habitually  resided 
williin  the  municipal  boundaries.  The  cities  rapidly  in- 
creased in  population  in  this  way.  The  conservative 
Dante  regrets  the  good  old  times  when — 

•  Id  1996  a  forced  loan  was  raised  by  pRrma  of  thirteen  thousand 
Impcrijd  lire,  eight  (lioosand  o(  which  were  coniiibulcd  by  the 
coualry  districts. 
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*■  La  dnidfaulm  dt'  i  or  muta 
tH  Catapk.  di  Certtldo  e  di  Figgtunc 
Purs  wdeasi  ncU'  nltuoo  artka*."' 

The  La  Scalas  of  Verona,  and  many  of  the  leading 

families    of    Florence — Ihc  Cerchi,  for    instance — were 

imratgranls  of  this  sort.     Ivrea  encouraged  immigration 

by  granting  the  citizenship  to  all   who  owned  a  house 

within  the  u'alls.     Milan  granted  the  rights  of  citizenship 

in  I2II  to  all  from  the  country  parts  who  would  settle  tn 

the  city  and  dwt-II  there  for  thirty  years.     But  the  country 

parts  suffered  beyond  measure  by  the  disappearance  of 

the  small  proprietors,  the  effects  of  which  have  lasted  to 

.,•    this  day  ;    the  landowners,  instead  of  living  on   their 

I     estates,  arc,  in  Lombardy  at  least,  concentrated  in  the 

/'      cities,  and  pass  hut  a  short  time  on  their  properties,  while 

'        the  country  districts  suffer  from  all  the  evils  of  absentee 

landlordism. 

Against  this  decline  gf  the  status  of  the  free  inhabifaats 
of  the  country  »c  can  put  the  amelioration  of  the  vast 
maiMi  of  cuUivatOHi  who  had  been  in  a  condition  of  servi- 
tude on  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Church  or  to  the- 
feudal  lords-    Almost  everywhere  the  policy  of  the  cities 
was  (o  emancipate  these.     In  many  cases  they  founded 
'^    small  fortified  towns  at  strategic  points,  and  encouraged 
■r^   the  serfs  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  even  the 
/      free  tenants  of  the  feudal  lords,  to  settle  in  them,  guaran> 
leeing  (o  protect  them  against  their  masters,  as  well  as 
very  extensive  privileges. 

Thus  sprang  up  the  innumerable  places  with  the  name 
•'  Borgofranco,  Villafranca,  ViHanova,  Castelfranco,  &c., 
which  arc  to  be  found  all  over  Lombardy  and  Central 
Italy.  In  1197  Vercelli  decreed  that  the  spot  called 
Villanova  should  remain  free  and  absolute  for  ever  to 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Commune  of  Vercelli, 
so  that  no  one  in  future  should  extort  any  contributions 
from  the  inhabitants,  nor  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over 

*  "But  in  UicU  vdn»  the  blood  tinininglcd  ran. 
{No  Campi.  no  Cotaldo,  no  Figghiae) 
Down  to  the  very  lowval  urtijan.* 

(Wrist's  Dante—"  Pamdiw.''  Canto  XVI. 
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them.  They  were  to  be  fully  owners  of  their  houses  and 
plots  of  land,  with  power  of  freely  disposing  of  them  as 
they  pleased.  No  external  authority  was  to  be  introduced 
there,  except  that  of  the  Commune  of  Vcrcclli.  ^^ 

Twenty  years  afterwards  the  same  city  founded  Borgo- 
franco.  The  place  was  well  fortified,  and  the  inhabitants 
received  most  ample  privileges,  and  exemption  from 
taxes  for  four  years,  after  which  they  were  to  pay  the 
tax  called  (odro,  like  the  citizens  of  Vercelli  themselves. 

Ivrea  founded  Caslelfranco  in  1250,  and  transferred  to^ 
it  the  inhabitants  of  three  neighbouring  villages.    They 
were  to  be  free  from  all  servitude,  "  for  liberty  is  a  gift 
of  inestimable  value,  nor  could  it  be  sold  with  profit  for  - 
all  tfie  gold  in  the  world."    Tliey  were  to  be  counted  as 
if  they  dwelt  in  one  of  the  "  portso  "  or  quarters  of  Ivrca,    •''' 
were  to  be  free  from  all  the  tributes  and  services  paid  by 
the  subjects  of  Vercelli,  were  to  have  complete  internal 
freedom,  and  draw  up  a  "statute"  or  code  of  laws  for 
themselves,  which  the  Podestas  of  Ivrea  were  to  swear  to 
respect. 

In  1331  Bologna  invited  settlers  from  other  districts, 
and  promised  the  right  of  being  governed  by  consuls  of   -^ 
their  own  choice  to  every  twenty  families  who  would    " 
found  a  village  in  the  Bolognese  territory.    And  we  find 
similar  measures  taken  by  many  other  Communes  such  as 
Florence,  which,  besides  many  other  similar  foundations, 
built  three  towns  in  1300,  in  the  Upper  Valdarno,  to  hold  *'-' 
in  check  the  Ubaldini,  and  Pa.xz\,  and  other  lords  in  that 
region.      By  these  measures  the  p9wer  of  the  country  "^^ 
noye.  was_£rc3lJy-din>inl?he.d  without  any  direct  attack 
from  the  cities.     His  plight  was  worse  still  if  he  came 
into  open  conflict  with  a  Commune.     His  serfs  would 
be  incited  to  rise,  and,  if  the  fortune  of  war  turned 
against  him,  ne  would  be  forced  as  3  condition  of  peace 
to  recognise  their  libeity,    Or~Be  might  even  be  deprived 
altt^jSthcr'Of  paffor  all  of  his  lands,  and  the  cultivators, 
now  free  from  all  personal    servitude,  would   become 
subject  to  the  victorious  city.     This  happened  in  the 
case  of  Biandr-ite  in  1199.     Novara  and  Vercelli  divided 
up  the  men  of  this  town  and  of  some  neighbouring  spots 
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between  them.  They  were  freed  from  all  dependence  on 
the  Count,  became  %-assaIs  of  the  conquerors,  and  were 
forced  to  build  houses  (or  themselves  in  the  cities. 
Briandrate  itsell  was  rased  to  the  ground,  and  in  later 
times  we  find  the  Podest^  of  Novara  obliged  to  swear 
that  he  would  visit  the  site  twice  a  year  and  destroy  any 
house  he  found  there,  so  that  the  spot  might  remain 
desolate  for  ever.  The  Counts  of  Biandrate,  however, 
still  retained  great  possessions  in  Val  Se&ia  and  Val 
d'Ossola,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Piedmont,  and  as  late 
as  1390  we  find  them  at  variance  with  the  Commune  of 
Asti.i 

The  final  step  in  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was 
reached  later.  With  an  enlightenment  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  the  burghers,  passionate  lovers  of 
Ubcrty  themselves,  formulated  the  principle  that  serfdom 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.     So  the  different 

^-Communes  took  measures  to  en/ranchisc  all  tlie  serfs 
within  their  jurisdiction,  bologna,  the  home  of  law, 
vas  one  of  the  first  Communes  to  enter  on  this  path. 

''in  i«^J)y  a  solemn  decree  of  the  rulers  of  (he  city,  all 
the  g^^  in  the  territory  of  Bologna  were  bought  fr5m 
their  lords  and  freed,  paying  in  return  a  certain  quantity 
of  corn  to  the  Commune," 
■  Florence  followed  this  example  in  12S9.  The  decree 
lays  down  the  principle  that  every  man  has  a  natural 
right  to  liberty,  and  goes  on  to  order  that,  in  future,  no 
man  shall  dare  to  buy,  or  acquire  in  any  other  manner, 
serfs  of  any  kind  whatsoever.} 

This  rise  to  liberty  of  the  serfs  made  up,  to  a  large 
extent,  for  the  loss  of  the  old  free  proprietors  who  had 
left  the  country  for  the  towns.  Per^nal  freedom,  how- 
e\'er,  by  no  means  imp}iedj>olttical  freedom,  nor  did  it 
bring  with  it  the  acquisition  of  bhded  property  ;  and  the 

•  One  tirancli,  (he  Counts  Btsndratc  of  San  Giorgio  in  tbc  Caiui- 
vcse.  figure  frequently  in  haet  tiiaet  in  tbe  history  of  Piedmont. 
They  r«nuJn  to  th«  present  day. 

■  Those  above  tbe  age  of  foortceo  were  twught  at  10  soldi  each, 
the  rc!t(  3t  8  »oldl  (Canlfi,  p.  383). 

'  Fidclei,  coloDo^  pctpctitos  vol  conditionaln  adwrlptJtios  vd 
ocnjtitoe  vd  aiiquos  alios  (Cantii,  p.  387). 
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lUotties  of  emancipated  serfs  shared,  for  the  most  h 
;,  in  the  decline  of  political  slatus  which  the  small  i 
communities    underwent    in    the    later    thirteenth    and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

Wc  have  already  seen  that  almost  from  the  moment 
when  the  cities  had  organised  themselves  as  free  munici- 
palities Ihcy  had  turned  their  arms  against  those  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Contado  who  did  not  form  part  of  the 
Commune.  Over  a  great  part  of  Lombardy  these  had 
nearly  all  l>een  forced  to  submission  by  the  time  of 
Frederidt  Barbaro^a's  first  descent  into  Italy. 

(^attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  Communes  had  given 
the  nobles  an  opportuniiy  of  freeing  themselves  from  this 
dependent  condition  ;  and  so  we  find  the  feudal  nobles 
— as,  for  example,  those  of  the  counties  of  Seprio  ancT 
Marlcsana— on  hjs  side  in  his  conflict  with  Milan.  The 
foundation  of  the  Lombard  League,  and  Frederick's 
withdrawal  from  Italy  in  ii 68,  left  them  more  than  ever 
exposed  to  attack.  Besides,  it  would  appear  from  Morena 
that  many  even  of  the  Marquises,  Counts,  Captains,  and 
other  nobles  had  suffered  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Imperial  officials,  and  so  looked  favourably  on  the 
League.  Either  on  this  account,  or  yielding  to  force, 
all  the  nobles  of  Lombardy  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
the  League  before  Frederick's  return  to  Italy  in  1174. 
The  two  chief  feudatories  of  the  north-west  of  Lombardy, 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  and  the  Count  of  Biandratc,  , 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  reduced  by  force  of  arms. 
The  Malaspinas  and  the  Estensi  do  not  seem  to  have 
needed  this  compulsion.  The  two  leaders  of  the  army 
which  the  League  assembled  for  the  relief  of  Alessandria 
were  Ezzelino  of  Romano,  called  the  Stammerer,  lord  of 
great  po>>sessions  in  the  Mark  of  Verona,  and  grandfather 
of  the  ferocious  Ezzelino,  whose  crimes  form  such  a  lurid 
page  in  the  history  of  the  succeeding  century,  and 
Anselmo  da  Doara,  of  a  great  Cremonese  family,  which 

I  has  also  attained  celebrity  in  the  annab  of  Italian  tyrants. 
As  Frederick  failed  in  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  the  Communes,  and  finally  had  to  establish  them  on  a 
iDorc  solid  basis  than  before,  so  the  nobles  in  Lombardy,  far 
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from  recovering  what  ihey  had  lost  in  the  first  part  of 
twelflh  century,  were  now  brought  much  more  thoroughly 
under  the  power  of  the  Commiinea.  All  the  cities,  it 
must  be  remembered,  whether  partisans  or  opponents 
of  Frederick,  had  pursued  the  same  policy  towards  the 
nobles.  All  were  determined  to  extend  their  authority 
over  the  whole  Contado.  And  Frederick,  to  conciliate 
the  cities  which  supported  him,  or  to  win  over  to  his  side 
the  wavcrcrs,  had  to  legalise  their  aggressions. 

So  he  and  his  successor,  Henry  VI.,  forced  the  nobles 
of  the  Valtelline,  and  the  rest  of  the  diocese  of  Como,  to 
recognise  Como  as  their  feudal  superior,  just  as  they  had 
once  acknowledged  the  Bishop  of  that  city  as  their 
Count.  He  gave  Tortona  jurisdiction  over  all  the  nobles 
of  her  Contado.  So  with  Pavia.  Here  we  find  Henry 
VI.  authorising  the  city  to  prevent  the  rebuilding  of 
Lomello,  the  seat  of  the  representatives  of  the  old  royal 
Counts  of  Pavia,  who  had  the  same  influence  in  that 
diocese  as  the  Counts  of  Biandrate  had  in  that  of  Novara, 
and  who  were  still  attempting  to  assert  their  authority  in 
the  city  itself. 

When ,  Frederick  was  reconciled  witfj  Milan  and  her 
confederates  he  in  a  like  manner  recognised  the  siatus 
quo.  He  formally  gave  the  Mibncse  jurisdiction  over 
the  counties  of  Seprio  and  Martesaiia,  the  nobles  of 
which  had  been  prominent  on  his  side  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war,  and  which  he  himself  had  freed  from  all 
dependence  on  Milan  after  the  first  capitulation  of  that 
city.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  he  conferred  on  them 
the  counties  of  I^ccco  and  Anghcra,  of  which  the 
Archbishops  had  at  one  time  been  Counts. 

Two  circumslancescombinedlorender  the  subjugation 
of  the  nobles  a  much  easier  matter  in  Lomhardy  than  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  If  we  exchide  Piedmont,  there  were 
in  the  first  place  few  really  great  fcudatori^  in  North 
Italy.  The  M.vquis  of  Montferrat,  the  Count  of  Bian- 
drate,  the  Malaspinas,  tlie  Marquises  of  Este,  and  the 
lords  of  the  Canavcsc  were  almost  the  only  nobles 
holding  a  hirge  and  compact  extent  of  territory.  Of  these 
the  Marquises  of  Montferrat  held  their  own  against  the 
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cities,  though  lindiiig  it  advisable  to  enrol  tliem!>clves  as 
burghers  of  Vcrcclli  in  1182,  and  of  Asti  at  a  later  date. 
The  lands  o(  the  Counts  of  Biandratc  were  in  course  of 
time  divided  among  several  branches  of  the  family, 
and  were  gradually  absorbed  by  No^'ara  and  VcrcelU. 
The  Malaspiiias,  occupying  a  great  tract  of  mountainous 
country  from  the  frontiers  of  Pavia  to  the  borders  of 
Lucca  and  Pisa,  preserved  the  sovereignty  over  portions 
of  their  domains  down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
lords  of  Estc  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Padua  over  the  northern  portiuns  of  their  lands  in 
X313,  and  to  become  burghers  of  that  city.  But  they  '' 
kept  full  possession  of  the  swampy  district  known  as  the 
Poiesine  of  Rovigo;  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
testine conflicts  in  the  Mark  of  Verona,  long  pLiycd 
a  leading  roU  in  these  parts  and  established  their  power 
solidly  in  Fcrrara. 

The  second  circumstance  arose  from  the  physical"^ 
conBgiu-ation  of  Lombardy.  Over  a  great  portion  of  it, 
including  practically  the  whole  territories  of  Pavia,  Milan, 
Lodi,  Cremona,  and  other  cities,  the  level  nature  of  the 
coujitry-gavcno  natural  means  of  defence  by  which  a  few 
well-armed  men  might  resist  a  greater  force.  In  the  hilly 
provinces  of  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  Romagna,  where  every 
village  and  every  castle  is  piled  high,  a  natural  fortress, 
on  some  precipitous  hill,  and  where  great  feudal  families 
had  divided  up  the  inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
or  held  large  continuous  tracts  as  vassals  of  the  Pope,  the 
struggle  lietwcen  cities,  arxl  nobles  was  far  more  pro- 
tracted. And  lieing  protracted  it  developed  great  bitter- 
ness. Numberless  instances  of  atrocities  committed  by 
the  burghers  on  the  noi>les  in  Central  ttaly  might  t>e  cited  ^■' 
in  the  thirteenth  and  above  all  in  the  fourteenth  centuries. 
In  Lombardy,  on  the  other  hand,  instances  of  such 
atrocities  are  rare.  Almost  all  such  cases  in  North  Italy 
occurred  in  Piedmont,  where  the  geographical  features 
were  much  the  same  as  in  Tuscany. 

The  contrast  between  the  geographical  conditions  of 
the  two  regions  had,  furthermore,  an  important  Iwaring 
on  the  status  of  the  nobles  in  each,  once  they  had  been 
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subdtied  and  become  citizens  of  the  victorious  Communes. 
In  the  great  levels  of  the  Lomjiard  plain  civatry  bad  an 
impiense  stipettflrity  over  infantry,  and  cavalry,  in  the 
citizen  armies,  w-as  supjilicd  by  the  nobles  and  wealthier 
classes  generally,  who  alone  could  provide  the  expensive 
equipment  of  the  heavy-armed  mounted  men  of  the 
period,  and  who  alone  could  afford  the  expenditure  of 
time  necessary  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  horse  and 
weapons. 

So  the  mass  of  the  burghers  could  not  do  without  the 
aristocracy  oPminglcdMfWand  wealth  which  formed 
the  governmg  classTn  ainHe~cnres'  during  the  twelfth 
century.  The  country  noble  isolated  in  his  castle,  the 
city  ariiitocrat  in  the  narrow  streets  among  a  multitude  of 
enemies,  might  be  easily  enough  overpowered.  But 
outside  the  walls  the  aristocracy  united  in  a  body  was 
invincible.  ~ 

If  dissensions  between  class  and  class  arose  within  the 
walls  the  populace  by  sheer  force  of  numbers  might  easily 
expel  the  nobles  ;  but  once  in  Ihe  level  open  countrj-  the 
mail-clad  cavalry  of  the  latter  formed  a^Jprce  against 
which  the  cit^n  infarilry  were  powerless.  A  city  from 
w^iich  the  nobles  were  expelled  saw  its  whole  territory 
outeide  the  walls  lost  to  it,  or  exposed  helplessly  to  the 
raids  of  neighbouring  hostile  communities.  We  have 
already  seen  an  instance  of  this  in  the  early  eleventh 
century  when  the  people  uader  Laniooc  drove  out  the 
nobles  from  Milan.  In  the  early  thirteenth  century  we 
find  innumerable  examples  of  the  same  state  of  things 
at  Piacenz.-!,  at  Brescia,  and  again  at  Milan,  to  quote  only 
a  few  out  of  many  examples. 

It  followed  from  this  that  the  aristocracy,  whether  of 
old  civic  origin,  or  conquered  countrj-" nobles,  retained  a 
far  greater  influence  in  Lombardy  than  they  did,  for 
example,  in  Tuscany.  There  the^  hilly  country  enabled 
the  feudality_to  resist  the  Communes  for  a  much  longer 
period ;  but  there,  among  a  tangle  of  hills  and  valleys, 
heavy  cavalry  was  not  of  much  use,  and  so,  once  con- 
queredj^the  nobles  were  not  indispensable  to  the'dfies, 
and  could  do  them  bui  liltle  injury  if  they  broke  away 
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from  the  Comnume  in  a  body.    And  it  is  to  (his  cause 
that  we  may  ascribe  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  nobles, 
as  a  political  party,  and  their  ultimate  exclusion  from 
civic  rights  which  is  such  a  curious  feature  m  (be  history<^ 
of  FIorciicCtSicQa,  and  other  Tuscan  communities. 

There  were  many  cities  which  had  not_completed  the 
conqust  of  the  Contado  by  1183.  Brcj^ia,  Bergamo, 
No:^a,and  Vercelli,  which  claimetT jurisdiction  over  the 
valleys  running  up  to  the  foot  of  the  High  Alps,  had  made 
far  less  progress  in  this  respect  than  the  cities  whose 
Contadi  lay  in  the  plain.  Especially  backward  were  the 
towns  which  lie  strung  along  the  old  Roman  j^milian 
Way,  in  the  district  south  of  the  Po,  which,  from  the 
Roman  road,  has  adopted  the  designation  of  Emilia. 

The  Apennines,  which  on  the  south  side,  towards 
Tuscany,  fall  somewhat  abruptly  down  to  the  valley  of 
the  Arno,  sink  gradually  to  (he  plain  on  the  north,  in  a 
tangled  network  of  hills  and  valleys.  At  Bologna  the 
foothills  almost  touch  the  line  of  the  great  road  and  the 
city  walls,  then  they  draw  away  in  a  great  curv-ing  arc  so 
that  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Parma  lie  well  out  in  the  plain 
with,  in  hazy  weather,  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  the  hills 
from  the  walls.  At  Piacensa,  where  tlie  road  touches 
the  Po,  the  hills  are  nearer,  and  farther  west  they  too 
almost  reach  the  river,  on  the  borders  of  (he  lands  of 
Piacenza  and  Pavia.  In  this  hill  country,  much  of 
which  belonged  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Coimtess 
Matilda,  the  feudal  lords  had  maintamed  the  ground 
more  successfully  than  the  rest  of  their  compeers. 

After  the  Peace  of  Constance  these,  backward  cities 
turned  their  attention  to  gaining  complete  control  of 
the  Contado.  Occasionally  they  met  with  checks. 
Reggio  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire  in  1193  for 
aggressions  on  the  feudality,  and  the  ban  was  only 
removed  on  the  burghers  giving  up  the  castles  and  lands 
they  had  won  and  releasing  their  owners  from  the  oaths 
they  had  sworn  to  the  city.  The  Marquis  of  Montferrat 
defeated  Asti  in  1 191  and  took  two  thousand  prisoners. 

I  To  escape  the  aggressions  of  one  city  the  nobles  would 
often  voluntarily  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
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another,  its  rivAl.  This  method  of  defence  added  a  new 
cause  for  discord  among  the  cities  to  those,  sufficiently 
numerous,  one  might  think,  which  existed  already.  The 
great  attack  on  Brescia  in  1191  had  its  origin  in  a  treaty 
between  that  city  and  a  neighbouring  countJy  family,  by 
which  the  latter  sold  three  castles  in  the  Contado  of 
Bergamo  to  Brescia,  and  engaged  to  expend  the  money 
in  buying  lands  in  the  Brescian  territory.  Another  con* 
lest  was  pro%'okcd  between  the  two  cities  when  the  power- 
ful faniiiy  of  Brusati,  lords  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
picturesque  Val  Camonica,  revolted  from  Brescia  and 
put  themselves  and  their  ca&tles  under  the  protection  of 
her  rival. 

The  mountainous  region  of  the  Frignano  to  the  south 
of  Modena,  originally  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Countess 
Matiida,  v.-as  held  by  a  number  of  nq^tleJamiJies  descen- 
dants of  the  officials  which  she  and  her  predecessors 
had  placed  over  that  region.  These,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  attacks  of  Modena  or  Reggio,  had  formed 
a  kind  of  confederation  among  themselves,  and  aided  by 
their  remoteness  from  the  cities  had  preserved  their 
freedom  down  Jq_  the  end  of  the  _twcIUh  century.  But 
after  an  unsuccessful  war  with  Bologna,  on  account 
of  which  Modena  had  been  forced  to  make  large  sacri- 
fices of  territory,  the  Modenese  sought  for  compcnivition 
by  a  vigorous  attack  on  Ihe^  Captains,  as  they  were  called, 
who  held  Frignano.  These  latter  had,  however,  secured 
the  assistance  of  Parma,  which  sent  its  forces,  with  the 
Carroccio,  to  their  help.  Modena  was  near  at  hand, 
Parma  far  oS.  and  was,  besides,  probably  not  very 
keenly  interested  in  the  struggle,  since  her  territories 
nowhere  touched  on  those  of  Modena.  hi  spite,  there- 
fore, of  this  effort  of  Parma,  the  Captains  had  to  submit 
and  become  burghers  of  Modena. 

This  was  in  1205 ;  but  eight  years  afterwards  we  6nd 
a  general  revolt  of  these  lyds,  who  handed  themselves 
and 'their  caslles  over  to  Bologna,  between  which  state 
and  Modena  there  was  chronic  hostility  about  a  question 
of  tmundaries.  The  revolted  nobles  were  subdued,  and 
a  series  of  victories  over  Bologna  prevented  any  help 
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coming  to  them  from  that  quarter.  But  in  1234  there 
was  another  revolt,  and  no  less  than  twenty-three  castlca 
were  handed  over  to  the^Bologn^e.  Henceforward 
both  states  looked  on  themselves  as  lawful  rulers  of 
Frignano ;  and,  though  Modeoa  again  subdued  the 
district,  it  rentained  for  long  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  cities,  to  the  great  advantage,  no  doubt, 
of  the  Captains. 

Numerous  conventions  between  the  cities  _a.nd  the 
Con<iuered  nobles  have  been  preserved,  and  give  us  a 
fuHinsight  into  tBe  fate  of  these  latter.  From  them 
it  appears  that  the  Communes  pursued  a  uniform  policy, 
towards  the  feudality  of  the  country,  and  one  which 
cannot  by  any  means  be  styled  illiberal.  Inyariably 
the  nobles  were  compelled  to  swear  allq^Jance  to  the 
Commune,  to  bmlda  house  within  the  walls,  which 

■  they  were  to  inhabit  for  bne~6r'  two  months  every  ycaK 
in  time  of  peace,  and  double  that  period  in  time  of  war. 
Their  castles  were  to  be  ^  the  command  of  the  city, 
they  were  to  do  military  service,  and  their  ratals  were 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  magistrates.     Furthermore, 

•  they  were  to  keep  the  roads  m  their  neighbourhood 
open  tQ  the  commerce  of  the  city.  This  was  a  most 
important  provision,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
aggressions  of  the  burghers  on  the  feudality  were  not 
H  without  their  excuse.  Too  often  the  latter  had  acted 
as  mere  robbers,  swooping  down  on  the  caravans  of  the 
merchants,  and  in  every  case  exacting  vexatious  lolls 
throughout  the  districts  subject  to  them.  In  miany  cases 
it  had  become  a  matter  of  vital  necessity  to  the  Com- 
munes to  open  a  safe  road  for  their  commerce  by 
destroying  the  castles  which  impeded  the  circulation  of 

•  goods  along  the  trade  routes. 
In  return  the    cities    confirmed    the    nobles  in   the 
possesion  of  their  lands,  promised  them  help  against 
their  enemies,  admitted  them  to  the  citizenship,  and 
as  nobles  allowed  them  to  share  in  the  highcsX^Bces  of 

■  the  commonwealth. 

H     Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  compacts  between 
I  nobles  and  Communes.      But,  naturally,  there   is    an 
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infinite  variely  in  the  details  If  tlie  noble  had  only 
been  subdued  after  an  obttttnatc  war  his  castles  might 
be  destroyed  or  else  permanently  garrisoned  by  the 
Commune.  Sometimes  he  lost  part,  more  rarely  all, 
of  his  possessions.  The  juri5dictiDn_iD  matters  of  lifC' 
and_  death  o\'er  his  vassals  was  generally  assumed  by 
the  city ;  as  a  rule  in  minor  matters  it  was  left  to  the 
lord.  But  Como,  to  secure  her  authority  over  the  unruly 
population  of  the  Valtelline,  pledged  herself  to  maintain 
some  of  the  nobles,  such  as  the  family  of  Venosia,  in  all 
tbeir  rights. 

It  was  only  when,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  rise  of  a  democratic  party  in  the  cities  had 
brought  on  an  embittered  struggle  of  classes,  that  the 
feudal  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  on  their  fiefs  was  entirely 
swept  away,  and  they  themselves  made  subject  to  the 
ordinary  taxes. 

Naturally  where  the  submission  of  the  nQble  had  been 
voluntary  the  conditions  he  received  were  still  more 
favourable.  He  often  received  a  sum  ^f  money  as  a 
compensation  for  the  feudal  rights  he  had  surrendered. 
Sometimes  the  city  tx)ught- certain  of  his  lands  and 
casttes,  imposing  on  the  noble  the  obhgation  of  spending 
the  money  thus  received  in  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
houses  in  or  near  the  city.  Sometimes  the  noble, 
especially  a  powerful  one  whose  many  retainers  would 
t>c  useful  in  war  time,  recnyj-ed  a  yearly  sura  of  money 
from  the  state,  so  as  to  induce  him  to  fidelity ;  often 
he  received  additional  lands  as  fiefs.  Many  lords  whose 
possessions  were  widely  scattered  became  \-assals  of  two 
or  even  more  towns,  and  then  it  was  expressly  laid 
down  that  in  case  of  war  between  two  such  Communes 
they  were  not  to  be  called  on  for  military  sen-ice. 

In  all  this  variety  of  detail  one  essential  fact  stands 
out.  The  noblesj£fieived  the  full  citizenship  and  were 
at  once  eljgibfejor  the  puWic  office.  Xlodena,  in  1274, 
even  granted  to  the  Captains  of  the  Frignano  that  at 
least  eightcf  them  should  always  belong  to  the  Ge^icra] 
CouncH;  "  Mi.ljin  assigned  a  definite  representation  In 
Like  manner  to  the  fcudaUty  of  the  Segrio.    The  towns 
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received  an  immense  accession  both  of  wealth  and  force 
by  the  admission  of  so  many  new  citizens ;  and  the 
nobles  found  themselves  in  a  position  in  the  Communes 
sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  old  life 
of  isolated  independence. 

So  now  we  find  added  to  the  population  of  all  the 
cities  a  wealthy  and  warlike  class,  impatient  of  control, 
accustomed  to  rely  on  their  own  efforts,  and  not  to  look 
to  laws  to  obtain  redress  for  injury,  proud  of  their  birth, 
despising  the  merchant,  born  to  command,  looking  on 
all  of  plebeian  birth  as  their  natural  subjects.  The  addi- 
tion of  this  class  had  important  results.  Not  only  did 
the  noli^  bring  with  Jhcra  from  the  country  their  coo- 
tempt  for  the  peaceful  trader  or  artisan,  but  they  brought 
in,  too,  their  whole  wild  life  of  feud  and  violence,  their 
impatience  of  all  settled  order.  The  houses  they  built 
in  the  cities  became  fortresses,  from  the  lofty  towers 
of  which  the  engines  of  war  known  to  the  period  could 
pour  forth  destruction  on  any  assailant.  The  feuds 
which  they  had  carried  on  against  their  neighbours  in 
the  country  were  prosecuted  with  all  the  more  eagerness 
now  that  Ihcy  and  their  rivals  dwelt  in  close  proximity. 
The  fienpe  passions,  nurtured  by  habits  of  absolute 
OOOUDdnd  acquired  on  their  own  domains,  refused  to 
submit  to  the  tr3mm.els  of  laws  laid  down  by  men 
inferior  in  birth  and  unskilled  in  arms. 

In  the  cities  they  found,  as  we  have  seen,  an  aristocracy 
— the  milrtes,  the  descen<Uints  of  those  Captains,  Val- 
vassors,  and  other  nobles  who  had  from  the  first  formed 
part  of  the  Communes,  or  of  those  families  grown  rich 
through  trade  or  the  acquisition  of  land,  who  were  able 
to  acquire  warhorses  and  heavy  armour,  and  could  afford 
the  expenditure  of  time  necessary  to  master  their  use. 
The  newcomers  naturally  took  rank  with  these  men,  in 
whose  hands  lay  the  direction  of  affairs.  Wealth  and 
birth  maintained  their  prestige,  even  though  much  of  the 
actual  power  of  the  feudal  lords  had  been  shorn  away 
by  the  Communes ;  and  so  they  found  it  natural  to  try  and 
make  up  by  a  gain  of  influence  inside  the  walls  for  what- 
ever they  had  lost  by  the  fate  of  war  in  the  open  country. 
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We  still  find  three  classes  sharply  enough  distinguished 
in  the  cities — the  nob|cs  or  milites,  an  aristocracy  resting 
their  prestige,  as  we  have  seen,  either  on  birth  or  on 
riches,  nnd  now  increased  by  the  accession  of  the  country 
feudality;  the  free,  non^noblc  citiKiUQr  popolo,  engaged 
in  commerce,  manufactures,  or  following  certain  trades  ; 
and  finally  the  picbc  or  popolo  minuto,  the  lower  orders, 
artisans,  or  others  who  were  exc^Ldedirom.  n^jly  all.ciiiic 
rishtfti.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  the  struggls^gaiost 
Barbarossa  had  gryatly^strenglhened  the  aristocracy. 
The  people  in  time  of  danger  would  naturally  trust 
tthe  direction  of  affairs  to  those  whom  superior  acquire- 
'ments  or  skill  in  war  or  diplomacy  raised  a1x>ve  the 
level  of  the  crowd.  Those  who  did  their  work  well 
in  one  year  would  very  naturally  be  again  chosen  as  fit 
persons  to  whom  to  intrust  the  safety  of  the  state. 

An  echo  of  this  fact  in  the  histor\-  of  Milan  is  preser\'ed 
for  us  in  the  pages  of  Galvanus  Plamma,  a  writer,  it  is 
true,  of  a  later  time,  and  an  unsafe  guide  on  consti- 
tutional matters,  but  who  in  this  instance  may  well  have 
caught  some  measure  of  the  truth.  He  says  that  after 
the  restoration  of  Milan  an  agreement  was  made  by 
which  the  artisia,  whom  he  seems  to  lake  to  belong  to 
the  artisan  class,  but  who  may  well  have  really  been  the 
members  of  the  trades  guilds,  ■  were  to  choose  one 
hundred  of  their  number  who  were_to  elect,  not  from 
themselves  or  from  the  popolo,  but  fromlhe  nobles, 
twelve  consuls  who  were  to  govern  the  city  ;  but  that,  in 
the  course  of  lime,  thus  agreement  was  broken,  and  the 
consuls  of  one  year  claimed  the  right  of  nominating  their 
successors.  They  thus  shut  out  all  pretence  of  popular 
election,  and  ultimately  hit  on  the  plan  that  each  noble 
pareniela  »  should  choose  one  mt-mbcr,  and  that  from  the 
number  thus  chosen  (who  amounted  to  one  or  two 

•  He  evidently  distlaguishcs  arlisUn  from  popolo,  but  tt  seems 
much  more  likely  th:tt  he  is  misled  t>y  the  customs  of  his  own  day, 
and  that  the  aiMstx  were  realty  meml>cr5  o(  the  artl  or  guilds  which 
oomposcd  the  pop<do. 

■  Partnltia  =  Conu>rim<i,  an  association  of  nobl«  families,  related 
or  not,  for  purposes  of  ddcnce,  &c. 
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hundred)  twelve  consuls  were  to  be  selecled  yearly,  till 
all  Iiad  had  their  turn,  and  tlieti  the  former  consuls  held 
office  again  in  rotation. 

We  see  plainly  here  the  first  steps  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  an  olij^chic  rule,  completely  shutting  out  from 
the  government  all  outside  a  certain  limited  number  of 
famiJics.  This  is,  in  fact,  what  really  happened  a 
hundred  y^rsjater  at  Venice,  where  the  process  known 
as  the  "Closing  of  the  Grand  Council  "  concentrated  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  which  did  not  even 
include  all  the  nobles.  One  is  tempted  to  attribute  this 
increase  oflhe  pow_er  and  claims  of  the  aristocracy  to 
the  influx  into  the  cities  of  the  Marquises,  Counts,' 
Captains,  and  other  feudal  noBTesT  Despising  as  they  did 
all  peaceful  occupations,  and  valuing  nobility  of  descent 
above  all  else,  they  looked  down  alike  on  the  rich  , 
merchant  trading  with  foreign  countries,  whose  wealth  V 
allowed  him  to  live  with  a  splendour  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  displayed  by  the  Captains  or  Valvassors,  and  on 
the  humbler  traders  or  manufacturers  who  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  popolo. 

The  aristocratic  prejudices  of  Otho  of  Freisingen  had 
been  shocked  by  the  ease  with  which  men  of  the  lowest 
origin,"  whom  other  nations  exclude  hke  the  pest  from 
the  more  honourable  and  liberal  employments,"  coutd 
attain  to  the  rank  of  miUtes  and  to  the  highest  honours. 
To  the  feudal  nobles  this  state  of  things  must  have  tieen 
almost  as  distasteful  as  it  was  (o  the  German  prelate. 
And  so  we  find  an  effort  made  to  establish  a  close 
aristocratic  caste  in  whose  hands  the  administration 
should  be  concentrated,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
the  non-noble  freemen. 

Meantime  these  freemen  had  been  increasing  rapidly 
in  wealth  and  numbers.  In  spite  of  constant  warfare  the 
prosperity  of  the  cities  had  been  steadily  growing. 
Their  manufactures,  especially  cloth  and  the  finer  kinds 
of  metal  work,  were  exported  to  all  the  countries  beyond 
the  Alps  ;  a  share  of  the  profitable  traffic  with  the  East 

£n  by  the  maritime  cities  passed  through  their 
If  proof  of  their  wealth  and  enterprise  were 
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wanting,  we  would  find  it  in  the  extensive  banking 
business  which  at  this  period  the  Lombards  had 
established  throughout  Europe.  The  name  Lombard 
Street  in  London  remains  still  as  a  memorial  to  their 
activity  in  this  direction  ;  and  in  fact  we  find  the  name 
Lombard  in  somewhat  unpleasant  prominence  as  synony- 
mous with  usurers  in  many  countries  during  the  thirteenth 
century.  ■  Hence  new  families  kept  continually  rising 
to  wealth.  So  we  find  tn  the  cities  a  number  of  free 
citisens,  wealthy,  and  in  theory  eligible  to  ofBce,  but  in 
practice  excluded  from  the  government. 

The  nupbcrs  of  the  free  burghcrshad  also  increased 
enormously.  Not  only  were  their  numbers  swelled  by  a 
constant  inflow  _t)f  free  prasants  from  the  country;  but 
there  was  also  a  steady  prggrcss  in  the  enupcipation  of 
the  Jower  classes.  As  these  shook  off  all  remains  of 
servitude  to  Bishop  or  feudal  lord,  they  united  to  form 
new  guilds,  or  were  enrolled  in  those  guilds  the  members 
of  which  were  entitled  to  full  burgher  rights.  At  first 
scarcely  any  had  been  free  burghers  except  the  notaries, 
boinkers,  and  money-changers,  merchants,  and  those 
engaged  in  certain  manufactures.  Now  we  see  new 
guilds,  tradesmen,  workers  in  various  arts,  admitted  to  an 
equality  with  these.  Even  many  of  the  artisan  class  now 
attained  the  fijll  citizenship,  and  the  number  kept 
constantly  increasing.  In  ParTOA,  in  1215,  we  find  fifteen 
guilds  among  the  popolo,  the  chief  being  money- 
changers, clothmakers,  and  butchers;  in  i253seven,  arid 
in  1261  four  additional  ones  were  adde^r  I^ciscly  at 
the  time  wheri_the  ri_se  fj;om  the  status  of  jwpolani  to 
that  of  milites  -was  made  difficult,  or  hindered  altogether, 
did  a  great  emancipation  of  thcTower  orders  lake  place^^ 
giving  tliem  rank  among  the  popolo. 

This  ever-increasing  class  found  itself  shut  out,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  the  different  cities,  from  a  share 
in  public  affairs,  although  on  it  fell  most  of  the  burthen 
uf  taxation,  and  it  supplied  the  great  mass  of  the  fighting 
force  of  the  city.    So  long  as  the  richer  families  passed 

■  We  Mv  (old  tlua  th«  citizens  of  Asti  fint  bcgaa  to  lead  money 
at  iotereit  ia  wat  t ' 
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auloiTutically  into  the  ranks  of  the  governing  class,  so 
long  as  a  cajMble  man,  no  matter  what  liis  birth,  could 
see  before  him  the  prospect  of  rising  to  the  highlit  posts 
in  the  Commune,  there  had  been  a  kind  of  safety-valve 
guarding  agamst  discontent.  But  now  the  multitude, 
shut  out  from  the  honours  and  yet  bearing  the  burdens 
of  the  slate,  found  natural  leaders  among  its  richer 
families — the  gr^si^pitlaiii,  as  they  began  to  be  called. 
Among  the  families  whose  wealth  had  given  them  a 
place  among  the  city  milttes,  many  were  suffering  from 
the  pride  of  the  feudality,  who  refused  to  look  on  them 
as  equals. 

With  such  a  condition  of  affairs  a  con0t_ct  was  in- 
evitable. And  so,  at  the  opening  of  tne  thirteenth 
century,  we  find  conflicts  between  nobles  and  popolo 
breaking  out  in  many  cities.  As  early  as  ij8i  we  find 
nobles  and  commons  at  war  in  Faenna,  and  the  former 
being  expelled  besieged  the  city  with  help  from  the 
Eraperor.  In  t^  we  find  discord  in  Milan,  which  did 
not  apparently  break  out  for  the  moment  into  open 
hostilities.  The  city  seems  to  have  been  split  up  into  no 
IflM  than  four  factions.  The  butchers,  bakers,  and  lesser 
goUds  in  general  formed  a  society  called  the  Cr^denza  di 
Satf' Ambrogio.thepopolani  gras^i  had  their  own  associ- 
ation, the  le»&er  nobles  formed  a  party  called  the  Motta, 
while  the  greater  ones  had  established  a  union  called  the 
Societa  det  Gagltardi.  Similar  disorders  broke  out  almost 
at  the  same  period  in  other  towns — Kcggio,  Padua,  and 
Brescia.  In  the  latter  the  nobles  wished  to  make  an 
attack  on  Cremona  and  Bergamo  ;  but  the  people,  on 
whom  most  of  the  burthen  of  these  expeditions  fell, 
refused ;  and,  on  the  nobles  persisting  in  their  design, 
broke  out  into  insurrection.  Tl]e  nobles*  a«  usually  was 
the  case  in  these  struggles,  were  at  a  disadvantage  within 
the  walls  where  their  cavalry  could  not  act.  They  were 
expelled  into  the  open  country,  where  they  e;uily  held 
their  own.  They  called  in  the  help  of  their  late  enemies 
of  Cremona,  and  this  city,  aided  by  Mantua  and  the  exiles, 
thoroughly  defeated  the  popolo  of  Greiicia,  taking  their 
CuTOCcio.    The  struggle  went  on  with  constant  viciasi- 
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tDdes  during  Ibe  early  nan  of  ihe  ceatijry,  pacificatJOM 
beingconstuitiy  patched  op  by  eedesastics  or  neighbottr- 
iag  cities,  which  wen  broken  iUmost  u  soon  as  made. 
The  nobles,  broa^t  back  by  a  ptpal  legaR,  fall  on  the 
people,  who,  taken  unawares,  are  partly  massacred  and 
partly  expelled.  The  victorious  nobles,  however,  quarrel 
among  theiDKlves,  and  one  faction  recalls  the  people, 
expelling  the  hostile  party.  The  struggle  was  varied  by 
the  attempt  of  a  powerfat  country  lord,  the  Count  of 
Casalolto,  to  set  himself  up  as  despot ;  but  this,  a  foretaste 
of  what  these  straggles  were  eventually  to  lead  to,  was  an 
undertaking  too  much  in  advance  of  the  a;^  and  the 
Count  and  bis  supporters  were  driven  out  A  new 
pacification  was  followed  by  a  fresh  outbreak,  during 
which  the  nobles  were  once  more  expelled.  Brought 
back  by  the  Emperor  Otho,  they  were  once  again  driven 
ouuidc  the  wallit,  and  this  lime  the  mob  levelled  all  their 
palaces.  But  the  city  could  not  exist  without  the  nobles, 
its  mainstay  in  time  of  war  ;  and  so  they  once  more 
returned,  and  the  exhausted  Brescia  for  a  moment 
enjoyed  internal  peace. 

Similar  struggles  followed  in  Cremona — where  the 
inhabitants  of  the  new  town  rose  against  those  of  the  old 
town,  each  faction  having  its  own  magistrates — in  Lodi, 
in  Alessandria,  in  Chieri,  and  above  all  in^Piacenza. 

In  this  latter  city,  which,  one  would  think,  would  have 
had  enough  to  do  to  defend  itself  from  the  combined 
attacks  of  Parma^  Cremona,  and  Pavia,  the  struggle  was 
particularly  violent.'  From  I2_i9  to  1336  wc  find  at 
least  seven  distinct  outbreaks,  .'Lfter  most  of  which  the 
nobles  were  C3cpclled  from  or  quitted  the  city  for  their 
castles,  returnin{>  in  consequence  of  victories  in  the  field, 
or  by  virtue  of  the  good  offices  of  neighbouring  cities  or 
of  the  Church,  until  a  victory  of  the  nobles  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  war  against  Frederick  1 1,  brought  about  a  peace 

'  In  PiiiccDxa  lh«  ttni^e  between  Ihe  two  cluMS  bagut  tn  1219. 
when  the  Cotntnuae  had  made  p«»cc  with  its  neigbboon.  and  we 
find  Ihc  parties  ^gua  in  arms  in  iiii,  1333,  1315.  laja,  1133.  1334. 
and  1335.  In  this  Utter  year  the  people  expcUcd  Ihc  nobles  and 
Joined  Frederick  II.  The  nobles  returned  next  year,  and  Placcnu 
remained  hostile  to  Ihc  Emperor  till  115^ 
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which  lAsIed  fourteen  yean.  Each  of  these  expulsions 
was  preceded  by  street  fighting,  in  which  ihe  nobles  from 
iheir  towers  rained  missiles  on  the  people,  who  sought 
the  help  of  fire ;  and  each  victory  was  followed  by  the 
plunder  and  destruction  of  houses.  The  parlies  sought 
help  from  outside  ;  the  people  from  Cremona  or  I'arma, 
the  nobles  from  Milan,  and  (he  Contado  was  ravaged  by 
each  p.irty  in  turn. 

In  these  internecine  contests  the  people  found  an 
organisation  ready  to  their  hands  in  Ihc  guilds  with  • 
their  officers  .ind  revenues.  At  their  head  we  often  ftnd 
a  noble,  induced  to  desert  his  own  class  through  sym- 
pathy with  the  claims  of  the  popolo,  or  through  ambition, 
or  through  jealousy  of  his  fellow  nobles.  The  nobles 
looked  for  help  to  the  unenfrnnchised  mass  of  the  people, 
the  plebe,  as  they  are  often  called,  who  had  not  as  a  rule 
much  sympathy  with  the  middle  classes  who  formed  the 

One  of  Ihe  most  important  results  of  these  struggles  _'.  y' 
wai  the  widening  of  the  limits  of  citizenship.  But  we  " 
must  remember  that  in  no  city  did  the  whole  population 
ever  attain  to  the  full  franchise.  Even  in  democratic 
FIqccqcc  Ihe  mass  of  the  operatives  in  the  woollen 
induhtry  were  shut  out  from  all  political  rights  as  late  as 
the  year  1378.  The  revolution,  called  the  Revolution  of 
the  Ciomfiiricd  to  the  creation  in  that  year  of  three' new 
guilds— one  of  the  wool  workers  with  nine  thous:ind 
member*,  the  other*  of  dyers,  cardcfs,  tailors,  »hoc- 
makert,  barbers,  &c.,with  four  thousand.  But  a  counter 
revolution  led  once  more  to  their  exclusion  ;  and  we  are 
told  that  toignvds  the  end  of  the  republic  the  government 
WIS  once  more  so  thoroughly  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  middl£^asiea  that  the  full  burghers  numbered 
Ian  than  four  thottsand  out  of  ninety  thousand  Floren- 
tines.       "~ 

Durittg  the  heat  of  Ihc  struggle  between  nobles  and 
popolO)  however,  both  parties,  especially  Ihe  nobles, 
■Oo^t  Ihe  su|^>ort  of  the  lower  orders.  New  guilds 
then  were  fontied,  or  formally  recognised  as  having  a 
rigbl  to  share  m  the  government.    Traces  of  Unit  gradual 
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extension  ot  the  franchise  are  found  in  the  distinction 
between  greater  and  lesser  "Arts"  or  guild<>,  with  diffe- 
rent rights,  found  in  some  cities  such  as  Florence  and 
Milan,  as  well  as  in  the  names  primo  popolo  and  seconih 
popalo,  which  denote  the  admission  to  burgher  rights  of 
successive  strata  of  the  population.'  In  time  one  might 
even  have  had  a  terzo  popolo,  consisting  of  the  lower 
orders;  but  in  Lombardy,  at  any  rate,  the  rise  of  the 
despots  put  a  stop  to  further  development  in  this 
direction. 
The  first  quarlcr  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  a  period 

■  of  fierce  struggle  between   the  classes  in  many  cities. 

-The  war  with  Frederick  II.  restored  internal  peace. 
After  his  death  the  conflict  broke  out  again. 
Cc  '^fi?  ^1**  second  half  of  the  century  is,  on  the  whole,  marked 
by  the  triumph  of  the  popolo  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
arti_iiiUie  state.  In  different  cities  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  various  guilds  differed.  >  In  most  the  bankers 
and  money-lenders  and  the  mercbanls  properly  so  called 
were  the  chief.  The  bulk  of  the  upper  middle  classes, 
the  grassi^pppolani,  belonged  to  these,  and  they  also 
included  many  nobles,  especially  those  of  the  older  civic 
nobility.  In  Florence  the  Guild  of  Wool  and  the  Guild 
of  Calimala,  or  importers  and  refiners  of  foreign  cloth, 
were  by  far  the  most  inHucntial.  In  Parma  and  Bologna 
the  butchers  were  prominent ;  in  Milan  they  had  but  a 
subordinate  position. 

I      Naturally  in  such  a  contest  the  old  unity  of  the  Com- 

/  mune  was  imperilled.  Each  party  chose  its  own  leaders, 
/  with  councils  and  financial  arrangements  modelled  on 
those  of  the  Commune.  The  old  consular  form  of 
government  disappeared  in  the  confusion.  The  city  felt 
the  need  of  one  single  authority  to  preserve  peace,  the 
(actions  felt  the  same  need  in  order  to  give  unity  of 
direction  to  their  efforts.  AbouLthc  year  1200  we  find 
the  consuls  replaced  almost  everywhere  by  one  single 
magistrate  styled  Podesta. 

'  In  Florence  (here  weic  seven  "  greater  "  and  fourteen  "lesser 
Aria  "  ov«r  and  alwve  the  popolo  minato.  who  in  1378  obUined  (or  a 
roomcnt  admission  to  three  new  Art$. 
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This  name  Podesti  was,  as  may  be  remembered,  the 
title  given  to  the  officials  placed  over  the  cities  after 
the  Diet  of  Roncaglia  by  Barb^ossA  to  administer 
them  in  his  name.  Now  that  (he  Communes  placed 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  their  own  choice,  it  was  natural  to  apply  this 
name  to  him.  The  substitution  of  one  supreme  magis- 
trate for  the  joint  rule  of  tlie  consuls  took  place  in  some 
Communes  even  before  the  Peace  of  Constance.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  innovation  fitst^ppears  in  the  Vcrq- 
nese  Mark>  among  the  cities — Vcronaj  Vicenza,  and 
Padua— which  had  been  the  first  to  band  themselves 
against  the  Emperor.  In  most  Communes  the  new 
magistracy  makes  its  appearance  in  or  about  the  year 
1 200. 

At  first  it  was  a  mere  temponM7  expedient,  designed  to 
meet  some  pressing  danger  from  outside  or  to  repress 
some  special  outbreak  of  disorder  within  the  walls. 
Hence  we  find  at  first  the  Communes  in  one  year  under 
a  Podestit,  in  another  returning  to  the  old  consular 
government.  But  soon  after  1200  we  find  the  new 
magistracy  adopted  permanently  practically  everywhere. 
Sometimes  we  can  clearly  trace  the  variations  in  the  form 
of  government  to  conflicts  in  the  city. 

The  Podesta  was  always  a  noble,  and  almost  always 
was  a  "  foreigner,"  i,e.,  not  a  citizen  of  the  Commune  he 
was  called  on  to  govern.  He  was  chosen  either  by  the 
whole  body  of.  burghers,  or,  more  usually,  by  a  select 
QU£abeE_clecled  fgr  that  purpose,  and  was  taken  from 
some  friendly  or  allied  city.  Tlie  normal  duration  of  his 
office  was  twelve  months,  though  there  were  cases  in 
which  the  term  vns  prolonged  to  two  or  even  three 
years.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  some  Communes  in  which  the 
Podestii  held  office  only  for  six  months. 

In  his  hands  was  placed  the  supreme  executive  power. 
He  was  general  in  the  field,  supreme  judge  and  main- 
tainer  of  tranquillity  at  home.  Strict  precautions  were 
H  taken  to  ensure  his  impartiality  in  the  exercise  of  these 
I    functions.     He  must  have  no  relatives  in  the  city  which 
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he  was  to  administer,  must  not  acquire  pr<^>erty  nor 
contract  any  reUtJon^ips  within  its  limits.  He  must 
not  bring  with  htm  his  wife  or  any  members  of  his 
family.  Before  accepting  office  he  h^  to  swear  to  obey 
all  the  statutes  of  the  Commune,  and  to  agree  to  strict 
regulations  as  to  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  traia..oE  men 
learned  in  _Uie  Law,  knights,  and  war_horses  which  he 
was  to  bring  with  him  at  liis  own_cxpcnse.  While  in 
office  he  must  not  accept  presente,  must  not  eat  or  drink 
with  iiny  citizen,  nor  hold  private  intercourse  with  any ; 
when  his  term  had  expired  he  must  remain  a  certain 
time,  and  allow  his  whole  conduct  to  be  investigated  by 
a  special  tribunal  appointed  for  the  purpose.  If  their 
verdict  was  favoumble  he  received  the  salary  agreed  on 
beforehand — in  M  ilan  2,000  silver  lire,  in  Forli  70,  as  well 
as  some  marks  of  honour.  If  he  had  abused  his  power 
he  was  deprived  of  all  or  part  of  his  salary. 

Fettered  by  restrictions  as  the  office  was,  it  yet  gave 
its  holder  immense  powers  as  judge,  administrator,  and 
general,  and  afforded  the  nobles  3  field  in  which  to  attain 
distinction.  Hence  it  was  eagerly  sought  for.  We 
possess  a  book,  "Oculus  Pastorum"  by  name,  which  was 
intended  as  a  handbook  for  those  who  sought  the  posi- 
tion. In  it  the  noble  could  learn  how  he  should  enter 
on  his  functions,  how  speak  in  favour  of  war  or  peace, 
how  pronounce  a  discourse  in  praise  of  his  predecessor, 
how  administer  justice,  and  finally  how  hand  over  his 
office  to  his  successor.  A  successful  Podcsta  would 
be  summoned  by  city  after  city  to  govern  it ;  and  the 
ever- in  creasing  %'iolence  of  faction  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury offered  ample  scope  to  an  ambitious  man  to  turn  his 
office  to  his  own  private  advantage,  in  spite  of  all  restric- 
itions.  More  than  one  of  the  early  usurpers  of  the  liber- 
'  tics  of  the  Communes  attained  their  ends  by  making  use 
of  their  powers  as  Podcsti. 

The  post,  however,  was  not  without  its  dangers.  The 
Bishop  of  Bologna,  appointed  Podesta  by  his  fellow 
townsmen  in  1192,  and  continued  in  office  for  a  second 
year,  saw  himself  attacked  b>'  a  sudden  rising  of  the 
people.     His  palace  was  plundered,  his  friends  Idtlcd, 
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and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty.  His  successor, 
taken  (rom  Pistoia,  was  equally  unlucky.  He  was  seized 
by  the  nobles,  against  whom  he  had  shown  much 
severity,  and  who  by  way  of  return  pulled  out  all  his 
teeth.  In  Modcna,  in  1213,  the  Podcsta  had  his  tongue 
torn  out.  Many  were  assassinated  by  a  powerful  family, 
or  fell  victims  to  a  sudden  insmrcction. 

At  first  the  Podcsta,  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
statutes  and  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  was  virtually  a 
temporary  dictator.  He  had,  however,  a  coumciJ— lo 
adwise  him,  corresponding  to  the  former  consuls,  with 
whom  were  joined  perhaps  the  heads  of  the  chief  guilds. 
The  Itilians  were  too  fully  persuaded  of  the  ad^-antage 
of  a  balance  of  power  not  to  seek  soon  to  lessen  this  ^ 
authority.  A  body  was  chosen  to  form  the  guiding 
power  of  the  slate,  leaving  only  executive  and  judicial 
authority  to  the  Podesta.  The  members  of  this  body, 
Ancients,  Good  Men,  Rectors  or  Priors,  as  they  were 
^■ariously  called,  formed  the  real  administrative  power,  or 
"Signoria."  Their  number  varied  in  different  Coro- 
munes  and  at  different  periods,  and  as  a  rule  bore  some 
relation  to  the  wards  into  which  the  city  was  divided. 
Thus  at  Florence  there  were  at  one  time  twelve  "  Good 
Men,"  at  another  six  Priors.  They  prepared  all  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  measures,  which  they  then  laid 
before  the  special  council  of  the  Podcsta  (the  old 
Credenza),  and  if  these  latter  agreed,  the  matter  was  next 
submitted  to  the  general  council  to  approve  or  reject. 
In  matters  of  great  importance  the  whole  assembly  of 
the  burghers,  the  Pariamento,  was  consulted ;  but  as  a 
rule  only  the  members  of  the  Signoria  and  one  or  two 
others  had  a  right  to  harangue  this  assembly,  and  the 
measures  submitted  to  it  must  be  approved  or  rejected 
without  modification.' 

During  the  second  hal_f_Q(  the  thirteenth  century  the 
mcmbci^  of  the  Signoria  were  all  taken  from  the  trades 

'  The  rbe  to  pon-cr  of  tbe  midclle  claues  in  th«  thiitcenlb  century 
modified  th«tc  arratigctncnti,  and  threw  power  into  the  band's  of 
two  aew  councils,  the  special  aiod  general  councila  of  tbc  "people," 
■    from  which  tbe  noldet  were  excluded. 
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ful  burghers  in  this  fashion.  They  go  far  to  explain  the 
rancour  displayed  in  later  times  by  the  trading  classes 
towards  the  noble  families  who  had  at  one  time  been 
looked  on  as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  Commune. 
Innumerable  efforts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  factions, 
or  at  least  to  lessen  their  powers  hi  injury.  The  annals 
of  all  the  cities  give  instances  of  solemn  reconciliations 
brought  about  by  the  clergy  or  the  consuls,  consecrated 
by  the  most  »acrcd  oaths,  and  sealed  by  marriages 
arranged  between  hostile  families — reconciliations  which, 
as  a  rule,  did  not  endure  for  a  year,  sometimes  not  for 
a  single  week.  Where  the  party  of  peace  got  the  upper 
hand  for  a  moment  a  favourite  policy  was  to  reduce  the 
height  of  the  towers  to  a  uniform  le^'el.  In  Genoa  all 
were  cut  down  in  1196  to  80  feet;  in  Modcna,  nearly 
thirty  years  later,  the  Podest^  is  said  to  have  levelled  all 
the  towers.  Albcnga,  Siena,  Florence  are  still  full  of 
the  massive  stumps  of  towers  thus  reduced  to  moderate 
dimensions  ;  the  few  which  still  survive  wilh  something 
like  their  former  threatening  aspect  in  Pavia,  Bologna, 
and  San  Gemignano  fill  us  with  astonishment,  and 
enable  us  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  aspect  formerly 
presented  by  all  Italian  cities. 

Many  writers  have  tried  to  explain  these  feuds  by 
supposing  an  antagonism  between  the  original  civic 
nobility  and  the  later  incomers  from  the  country.  This 
may  be  true  in  some  cases ;  but  a  study  of  the  actual 
divisions  among  the  noble  families  will  show  that  there 
is  no  proof  as  a  rule  of  any  such  antagonism.  A  brawl 
at  a  marriage  feast  or  a  banquet,  rivalry  for  the  public 
ofhces  between  two  great  houses,  an  insult,  an  overbear- 
ing action  would  start  a  quarrel  which,  spreading  to  kin* 
dred  or  allied  families,  might  ultimately  involve  all  the 
nobles  of  the  city.  A  broken  promise  of  marriage  gave 
rise  lo  a  strife  which  deluged  Florence  with  blood  for 
fifty  years,  and  led  to  the  destruction  of  one-half  of  the 
nobility.  Out  of  more  than  seventy  noble  families  we 
find  thirty-nine  on  one  side,  the  remainder  on  the  other, 
and  here  the  quarrel  spread  to  many  families  of  the 
grassi  popolani. 
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The  cities  of  the  more  easterly  parts  of  Lombardy  have 
an  unenviable  pre-eminence  witJi  regard  to  these  feuds. 
In  the  days  of  the  Lombard  League  there  was  already 
qUArrcl  of  long  standing  in  Ferrara  between  the  family 
'«f  the  Adelardi  and  that  of  tlie  Torelli.  We  will  return 
to  this  contest  later  on,  as  also  to  those  which  raged  with 
peculiar  violence  in  the  cities  of  the  Veronese  Mark  almost 
from  the  moment  when  the  Peace  of  Constance  had 
removed  the  check  imposed  by  the  struggle  against 
Barbarossa. 

To  the  war  of  city  with  city  we  have  now  added  a 
struggle  between  class  and  class  within  the  walls,  as  well 
as  constant  feuds  between  the  various  noble  families.  It 
is  a  picture  of  confused  strife,  in  which  we  seek  for  some 
general  principle  underlying  the  struggle — some  names 
which,  adopted  as  party  cries,  would  serve  as  a  guide  to 
us  among  the  tangled  record  of  factions.  Such  a  principle 
was  found  in  the  enduring  conflict  between  tlie  Papacy 
and  the  Empire,  and  such  names  were  supplied  by  the 
rivalry  between  two  noble  families  of  Germany. 

The  great  House  of  Welf,  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
Saxony,  relations  of  the  Estensi  of  Italy,  and  ancestors  of 
the  royal  House  of  Hanover,  had  constantly  struggled 
against  the  predominance  of  the  Emperors,  5rst  of  those 
of  the  Franconian  line,  then  of  those  of  the  House  of 
Hohcnstaufen,  and  so  had  been  naturally  led  to  support 
the  Popes  in  their  contests  with  the  Empire.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  Franconian  line  a  struggle  for  the  throne 
had  arisen  between  Lothair  of  Supplinburg,  supported 
by  the  Welfs,  and  Conrad  and  Frederick  of  Swabia, 
heads  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen.  We  have  seen 
how  both  claimants  had  sought  support  in  Italy,  and  how 
the  recognition  of  one  candidate  by  Milan  had  led  Pavia 
and  ber  allies  to  embrace  the  cause  of  the  other.  On  the 
death  of  Lothair,  Conrad  of  Swabia  was  chosen  as 
Emperor,  but  was  opposed  by  Henry  the  Proud  of 
Bavaria,  and  his  brother  WeU.  At  a  battle  fought  at 
Wcinsberg  in  1 140  between  Conrad  and  Wcif,  it  is  said 
that  the  army  of  the  former  used  as  their  w.ircry  the 
name  Waiblingen,  the  luime  of  one  of  Uic  Hohenstaufen 
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castles,  while  the  opposing  army  took  for  theirs  the  name 
of  their  leader.  From  thistimc  forth,  it  is  said,  the  name 
Waiblingen  was  used  as  the  rallying  cry  of  the  supporters 
of  the  Hohenstaufcn,  that  of  Welf  became  synonymous 
with  the  opponents  of  this  House ;  and  as  the  Hohen- 
stiufen  were  in  general  at  variance  with  the  Papacy,  the 
name  of  Wd/  grew  to  be  equivalent  with  that  of  defender 
of  the  Church. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  best  supported  view,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  a  certain  one,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  names  which,  under  the  Italianised  forms 
Gucif  and  Ghibclline,  have  obtained  such  a  widespread 
celebrity,  and  served  as  a  rallying  cry  for  faction  through 
all  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Italian  history.  The  time 
of  their  lirst  introduction  into  the  peninsula  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Some  would  have  it  that  they 
came  in  at  the  time  of  the  contest  Ijetween  Loihair  and 
Conr.ad ;  but  this  conflicts  with  the  view  that  the  names 
were  first  used  as  party  cries  in  1140,  after  Lothair's 
death.  Others  would  trace  them  to  the  days  of  Barba- 
rossa  and  the  Lombard  League.  Contemporary  Italian 
historians  seem,  however,  to  have  no  knowledge  of  thcra 
during  this  struggle.  Another  widely-spread  view  is  that 
these  names  were  brought  into  Italy  for  the  first  time 
during  the  civil  war  which  followed  on  the  death  of 
Henry  VI.  in  1 197.  Wt 

Philip  of  Swabia,  brother  of  Henry,  claimed  the  throne, 
and  was  opposed  by  Otho,  head  of  the  House  of  Guelf, 
who  had  the  support  of  the  Pope."  The  war  between 
the  two  competitors  dragged  on  for  eleven  years.  Milan 
and  her  allies  were  naturally  adverse  to  the  House  of 
Hohcnstaufen,  from  which  they  had  sufTered  so  much  in 
the  past ;  the  adhesion  of  Milan  to  Otho's  party  would  of 
itself  be  enough  to  lead  her  enemies  to  favour  Philip ; 
the  various  noble  factions  which  were  at  this  period  con- 
vulsing the  TrevLian  Mark  would  attach  themselves  to 
one  or  the  other  competitor  as  interest  or  inclination 
demanded.     It  is,  then,  easy  to  sec  that  the  names  Guelf 

■  Otho  was  really  the  siccond  xia  of  Burbsrfidsa's  opponent,  Henry 
the  Lion,  but  b»  elder  brother  was  absent  in  Paletline. 
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nnd  Ghibelline  would  be  introduced  into  Italy,  snd  em- 
Iployeti  one  to  distinguish   the  party  of  Otho  and  the 
IChurch,  the  other  to  denote  the  supporters  of  the  House 
\oi  Hohenslaufen.     As  the  animosity  between  city  and 
city  increased,  as  factions  grew  fiercer  within  the  walls, 
le  names  spread,  and  took  firm  root  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.     When  Philip's  death  left  Otho 
triumphant  the  reason  for  these  party  names  might  seem 
B  to  ha%'e  become  extinct.    But  the  internecine  warfare  in 

■  Lombardy  continued,  and  was  fanned  into  new  vigour 

■  by  the  breach  between  Otho  and  the  Pope.  Milan, 
BBrescia,  and  Piacenza  were  more  influenced  by  their  fear 
^of  the  Hohenataufens  than  by  reverence  for  the  Pope; 
,    they  clung  therefore  to  Otho.      So  did  certain  of  the 

■  nobles  of  the  Mark,  who  held  that  the  Pope  had  no  right 
r  to  attempt  to  depose  the  lawful  Emperor.  Pavia,  Cre- 
mona, and  their  allies,  from  of  old  supporters  of  the 
Hohenstaufens.  rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope's  new 
proUgi,  Frederick  of  Sicily,  son  of  Henry  VI.  The  lords 
of  Este,  strong  supporters  of  the  Church,  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  same  side,  with  their  faction  among  the 
nobles  of  the  Mark.  All  Lombardy  was  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps,  following  or  opposing  the  head  of  the 
House  of  Wclf  in  his  conflict  with  the  head  of  the  House 
of  Swabia.'  By  a  curious  freak  of  fortune  the  Ghibelline 
cause  was  for  a  moment  (1212)  identified  with  that  of  the 
Pope,  the  cities  usually  hostile  to  the  Empire,  Milan  »nd 
Bolc^na  for  example,  fell  under  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
But  this  was  a  mere  temporary  aberration.  Once 
Frederick  wus  established  on  the  throne  things  drifted 
biick  to  their  normal  condition.  Milan  and  her  allies 
were  reconciled  with  the  Pope,  though  maintiining  an 
attitude  of  disaffection,  if  not  of  open  hostility,  to  the 
Emperor.     Frederick's  party  continued  (o  support  him, 

[even  when  he  became  estranged  from  the  Papacy;  and 
[once  Otho  was  dead  the  nobles  of  Imperialist  tendencies 
readily  gave  him  their  allegiance. 

By  a  species  of  malign  fate  Frederick  drifted,  almost 
Bgainst  his  will,  into  a  conflict  with  the  Pope,  at  the  same 

■  Id  tail. 
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time  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  rebelHoiis  movement  of 
Milan  and  her  allies  in  Lombardy.  Once  more  the  Hope 
was  joined  with  a  Lombard  league  in  a  deidiy  struggle 
against  the  Empire  ;  the  quarrel  was  (ought  out  to  the 
bitter  end,  closing  only  after  thirty  years  with  the  ruin  of 
the  House  of  Hohenslaufen  ;  and  during  this  period  the 
name  Gueif  was  thoroughly  identified  with  the  party 
which  opposed  the  Empire  and  upheld  the  interests  of  (be 
Church.' 

So  the  names  GueU  and  Ghibclline  represent,  in  the 
main,  the  opposing  principles  of  ecclesiastical  or  la]r 
supremacy.  But,  together  with  these  broad  points  of 
difference,  there  were  mixed  up  many  secondary  causes, 
which  tended  to  confuse  the  main  issue.  The  party  names 
grafted  themselves  on  to  the  rivalry  between  city  and 
city,  to  the  strife  been  nobles  and  popolo,  to  the  personal 
feuds  of  noble  families.  They  long  survived  their  original 
causes,  and  became  devoid  of  meaning,  without  losing 
their  animosity, 

A  complete  triumph  of  one  or  the  other  party  was 
impossible.  The  Ghibellines  admitted  the  suprcm-icy  of 
the  Church  in  spiritual  matters ;  the  most  advanced 
Guelfs  never  denied  the  rights  of  the  Emperors  as 
supreme  overlords  of  Italy.  There  were  Popes  who 
strove  to  reconcile  the  warring  factions,  and  who  excom- 
municated Guelf  cities  which  had  expelled  their  Ghibel- 
Unes,  There  were  Emperors  who  lived  at  peace  with  the 
Church."  In  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Otho  the  cities 
generally  counted  .is  Guelf  represent  for  a  moment  the 
principle  of  Imperial  supremacy.  There  were  Gueli 
Communes  who  defied  or  m.-tde  w-ir  on  the  Popes. 
Mattco  Viilani  declares,  and  with  justice,  that  the  Guelf 
party  "was  the  foundation,  and  solid  and  enduring 
fortress  of  the  liberty  of  Italy,  and  contrary  to  all  tyranny, 
so  that  if  any  one  becomes  a  tyrant  he  must  of  necessity 
become  a  Ghibelline;"  yet  we  find  that  Ghibellinc  Pisa 
and    Pavia    were    quite  as   tenacious   of   their   internal 

*  Yet  neither  RoUndino  nor  MaurUio  use  the  names  Cuctf  M 
Ghibelline.    After  1350  they  became  common  in  tbo  annals. 
■  Notably  Rudolf  of  Habsbur^. 
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liberties^  and  as  adverse  to  the  rule  of  a  despot,  as  were 
those  Communes  which  were  most  pronouncedly  Guelf. 
To  some  extent  the  GhibeUines  were  the  party  of  the 
nobles,  especially  of  the  feudal  nobles  who  looked  to  the 
Emperors  to  safeguard  them  from  the  encroachments  o( 

e  cities.  Yet  in  the  Trevisan  Mark  the  Estensi,  the 
Counts  of  Saint  Boniface,  and  the  Lords  of  Camino, 
uitimatciy  ranged  themselves  on  the  Guelf  side,  so  did 
many  of  the  Conti  Guidi  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Malaspinas 
of  Lunigiana.  The  Guelfs  were  the  party  of  the  popolo, 
above  all  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  middle 
classes,  yet  both  in  Pavia  and  her  enemy  Piacenza  the 
nobles  were  Guelf,  the  popolo  Gliibelline. 

This  complication  of  secondary  causes,  joined  to  the 
fact  that  the  Empire  could  never  aim  at  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Papacy,  universally  recognised  as  the 
necessary  centre  of  Christendom,  and  that  the  Popes 
could  not  do  without  the  Empire,  to  which  they  looked 
for  the  preservation  of  order,  will  go  far  to  explain  why 
no  final  victory  was  possible.  The  nobles  could  not 
Subsist  without  the  trading  classes;  the  latter,  in  Lom- 
bardy  at  any  rate,  could  not  dispense  with  the  nobles. 
The  ri%'alry  of  the  cities,  the  conflicts  between  mtcrnal 
factions  remained  even  if  Pope  and  Emperor  were  for  a 
moment  reconciled.  Did  a  city  uphold  one  side,  its 
neighbour  and  rival  was  forced  to  range  itself  on  the 
other.  When  Parma  went  over  to  the  Guelfs  in  1247, 
Piacenza  became  Ghibelline  ;  Milan  in  the  hands  of  the 
iGhibelltne  nobles  continued  to  fight  Cremona,  now  the 
main  bulwark  of  the  Guelfs.  A  momentary  triumph  of 
one  party  was  inevitably  followed  by  a  reaction,  as  old 
animosities  or  new  discontents  sprang  into  life  ;  for  a 
hundred  years  the  balance  between  Guelf  and  Ghibelline 
swings  up  and  down  with  unfailing  regularit)-,  until  the 
growth  of  despotic  power  put  an  end  to  this  as  to  all 
other  manifestations  of  municipal  freedom,  and  replaced 
all  the  factions  arising  from  the  free  play  of  popular 
passions  by  one  dead  level  of  servitude. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  cities  of  the  Mark,  where 
ieuds  between  rival  nobles  commenced  at  a  much  earlier 
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period  than  elsewhere,  we  can  distinguish  two  periods  in 
the  struggle  of  Gucif  against  Ghibclline.  In  (he  first, 
lasting  up  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  eadi 
city  pursued  on  the  whole  a  definite  policy.  Milan, 
BolOfina,  Bresci.i,  and  their  allies  arc  consistently  Guelf ; 
Pavia,  Cremona,  Modena,  and  their  friends  uphold  the 
Ghibellines."  But  as  faction  grew  more  violent  within 
the  walls  we  find  rapid  and  often  confusing  changes  oi 
side.  There  arc  Guclfs  and  Ghibellines  contending  in 
every  city,  and  the  triumph  of  one  party  is  marked  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  other.  Opposed  to  the  Commune  there 
appear  the  "exiles  of  the  Commune,"  organised  as  a 
regular  state,  and  awaiting  their  chance  of  getting 
possession  in  their  turn  of  the  city,  with  the  help  o( 
those  Communes  which  were  in  the  hands  of  their  own 
party. 

In  many  cities  these  factions  were  for  a  long  period 
con£aed  to  the  nobles.*  It  has  been  constantly  asserted 
by  historians  that  in  this  case  the  Guclfs  represent  the 
old  burgher  nobility,  the  Ghibellines  the  newer  feudal 
element.  But  if  we  examine  the  actual  facts  we  shall  find 
that  but  little  can  be  advanced  in  support  of  this  theor)*. 
In  Verona  the  heads  of  what  became  the  Guelf  party  were 
the  feudal  chiefs  of  the  Contado.s  the  descendants  of  the 
fonner  Counts  of  the  city.  In  Ferrara  the  majority  of  the 
nobles  were  partisans  of  the  Estensi  and  followed  them 
when  they  broke  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  Estensi 
were  the  greatest  feudal  house  of  the  Mark.  In  Florence 
the  leading  Ghibelline  houses — the  Ubcrti,  Lambcrti,  and 
Amidei — can  he  clearly  proved  to  have  been  among  the 
oldest  families  in  the  city,  dating  back  to  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Commune.  i 

The  real  origin  of  Guelf  and  Ghibclline  factions  in  the  " 
interior  of  the  Communes  would  seem  to  be  this.    We 
have  seen  that  the  hostility  which  almost  inevitably  broke 

*  For  oonvenieocc  I  U9c  tbc  words  Guetf  and  Ghibclline  here, 
thoagh  they  were  certainly  not  in  Kcnerail  uM  l>e(orc  tajo.  j 

*  £^.,  Parma,  the  cities  d(  the  Uaf  It.  luid  Florence.  fl 
>  In  Verona  the  Counts  o(  St.  Bonif>cc.    So  in  Pavia  the  Cosnt* 

of  Langooco,  a  branch  o(  the  Coaat»  of  LomcUo. 
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Hout   between   neighbouring  cities  had  given  rise  to  a 

|P  system  of  alliances  by  which  all  Central  Lombardy  was 

divided  into  two  great  factions,  headed  respectively  by 

Milan  and  Pavia.    When  Barbarossa  tried  to  revive  the 

Imperial  authority  in   Lombardy,  Milan,  proud  of  her 

■  position  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Communes, 

■  resisted   him;    her  enemies,   the   weaker   party,   ranged 

■  themselves  on  the  side  of  the    Emperor.      Hence  in 
Mi]an_and  the  cities  allied  with  her  there  grew  up  a 

I  tradition  of  hostility  to  the  Empire  which  threw  them 
inevitably  on  the  side  of  the  Papacy.  Equally  inevitably 
Pavia  and  her  allies  embraced  the  cause  of  the  House  of 
Hohenstaufen.  We  have,  then,  a  period  during  which 
the  cities  are  arrayed  in  two  hostile  camps,  one  Papal, 
the  otijer  Imperial.  But  we  have  seen  that  factions  of 
one  kind  or  another  arose  in  nearly  every  city.  The 
weaker  parly  sought  for  help  amongst  the  enemies  of  the 
Commune.  Thus  the  nobles  of  Brescia  turned  for  aid  to 
Cremona  and  Bergamo,  the  nobles  of  Milan  in  1221  got 
help  from  Bergamo  and  Lodi,  the  popolo  of  Piacenza 
were  aided  by  Cremona  in  1229.  The  same  thing 
happened  when  the  feuds  were  confined  to  the  nobles. 
Now  that  the  individual  feuds  between  the  cities  had 
been  concentrated  around  one  great  principle,  the  weaker 
faction,  whether  nobles,  or  popolo,  or  a  parly  among  the 
nobles,  inevitably  embraced  the  cause  opposed  to  that 
which  the  ruling  faction  supported.  The  nobles  of 
Milan,  at  first  equally  Guelf  with  the  popolo,  were  forced 
by  gradual  steps,  and  almost  against  their  will,  to  declare 
themselves  Ghibelline.     In  Piacenza,  where  the  nobles 

twcrc  the  stronger  party,  the  popolo  sought  help  at  first 
from  Cremona  and  Parma,  then  openly,  in  1235,  em- 
braced the  Imperial  party.  The  Uberti  and  their  fol- 
lowers in  Florence  definitely  became  Ghibelline  in  1246, 
when  they  saw  a  chance  of  becoming  masters  of  the  city 
by  getting  the  assistance  of  the  German  troops  of 
Frederick  1 1.  In  this  way,  then,  and  not  on  any  a  priori 
grounds,  must  we  explain  the  introduction  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines  into  every  city ;  and  this  alone  will 
account  for  tlic  fact  that  while  in  Milan  and  Brescia  the 
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Ghibellines  represent  the  party  of  the  nobles,  in  Pivu,  1 
Piacenza,  and  apparently  in  Pcmra  and  Mantna,  Ihe^ 
represent  the  party  o(  the  popolo ; '  while  in  Parma,  Asa, 
and  many  other  citi<»  the  middle  classes  were  (or  toa( 
inditTcrcnt  to  the  factions,  attending  only  to  the  itittB» 
dtate  interests  of  the  Commune.* 

Of  course  wc  must  allow  something  to  the  inBDCQCC 
of  the  personal  element  in  deciding  which  faction  wouU 
be  adopted  by  any  particular  person  or  party  in  a  dtr. 
The  minds  of  the  devout  must  infallibly  have  been 
affected  by  the  terrors  of  Papal  interdicts  and  excOB- 
munications,  though,  indeed,  Bergamo  paid  no  heed  to 
them  for  thirty  years,  and  Pavia  and  Cremona  for  even 
longer  periods.  The  nobles,  too,  would  be  specially 
inBuenced  by  the  glamour  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 
Private  motives  appear  very  clearly  in  the  case  ot 
Parma,  where  on  the  election  to  the  I^pacy  of  Sinibaldo 
Fieschi  (Pope  Innocent  IV.),  his  kinsmen  the  Rossi, 
Lupi,  and  others,  declared  themselves  Guelfs,  and  ulti- 
mately dealt  a  deadly  blow  to  the  cause  of  Frederick  11. 
by  detaching  from  his  side  the  city  which  had  t>een  his 
constant  ally  for  thirty-five  years.  We  find  traces  of 
internal  struggles  of  this  kind  even  in  the  days  of 
Barbarossa.  Ten  nobles  of  Verona  were  executed  for 
intrigues  with  him  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Lombard  League.  During  the  negotiations  at  Venice  he 
gained  over  a  party  to  his  interests  in  Treviso.  The 
variations  in  the  attitude  of  Como  and  Cremona  during 
bis  war  with  the  Lombards  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
existence  in  these  cities  of  parties  supporting  and  opposing 
the  Empire. 

One  cannot  lay  loo  much  stress  on  the  infinite 
diversity  which  is  perhaps  the  main  characteristic  of 
the  story  of  the  cities  of  Italy.    As  Symonds  puts  it, 

■  It  seem*  abnosl  certain  that  the  tuprenucy  of  tlie  Ghil>ellines  in 
Vcroaa  rested  aim  on  tlie  support  ot  the  popolo,  and  at)Ov«  all  oo 
the  poorer  portion  of  it. 

■  This  (G  very  noticeable  in  the  cmc  ot  AxtL  The  people 
followed  with  equal  readiness  in  ttic  field  whichever  of  the  noble 
factions  had  for  the  moment  the  appcr  band,  thou|;h  on  the  whole 
they  were  slightly  more  favoonbly  diipoted  to  the  GucUs. 
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"Wlien  the  Communes  emerge  inlo  prominence  .  .  . 
(hey  have  already  assumed  shapes  of  marked  distinctness 
and  bewildering  diversity.  Each  wears  from  the  first 
and  prestTVes  a  physJo^jnoiny  that  justifies  our  thinking 
und  speaking  of  the  town  as  an  incarnate  cnlity.  The  cities 
pi  Italy,  down  to  the  very  smallest,  bear  the  attributes  of 
Individuals.  The  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  that 
presided  over  their  growth  have  gi%-cn  them  specific 
qualities  which  they  will  never  lose,  which  will  be 
reflected  in  their  architecture,  in  their  customs,  in  their 
langiiagc,  in  their  policy,  as  well  as  in  the  institutions  of 
their  government.  We  think  of  (hem  invoUmtarily  as 
Bonona,  and  reserve  for  them  epithets  that  mark  the 
;peniunence  of  their  distinctive  characters."' 

And  so  the  general  fads  sketched  in  the  preceding 
BUes  arc  modified  from  city  to  city.  The  cities  of  Ccn- 
JjtS  Lomb:u'dy  tt'erc  particularly  torn  by  feuds  between 
clasM  and  class.  In  the  Trevisan  Mark  such  conflicts  arc 
but  tittle  he^inl  of  ;  but  here  rival  noble  houses  contend 
lor  the  &uprcm.icy  ;  and  (heir  quarrels  are  accompanied 
by  the  oonflifjnUion  of  whole  quarters  within  the  walls 
and  the  wholesale  devastation  of  (he  country  districts. 
In  the  Emilian  towns — Parma,  Keggio,  and  Modena — the 
energies  of  the  population  found  vent  in  the  u-arfare 
B^iUl  neighbouring  Communes ;  it  is  not  until  tow.irds 
the  doee  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  that 
internal  discord  l>ccomrs  an  important  feature  in  their 
history,  to  rage  then  with  as  much  fur>'  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  niley  of  the  Po. 

'  ajnoood*,  "  Pw  Age  of  tJic  DnpoU."  p.  tb. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

THE   WARS  OF  THE  CtTlRS  AND  THB  PACTIONS  OF 
THE   MARK 

Italy  was  left  undisturbed  from  the  side  of  Germany 
during  the  eleven  years  while  Philip  and  Otho  struggled 
for  the  crown.  The  cities  made  use  of  this  interval  to 
pursue  their  own  private  quarrels  with  ever  increasing 
animosity.  It  would  be  impossible  even  to  enumerate 
all  the  feuds  between  city  and  city  which  are  recorded 
by  contemporary  annalists.  Ferrari  makes  the  curious 
calculation  that  during  the  period  from  tiqo  to  1250 
no  less  than  1,465  combats  are  recorded  between  rival 
Communes,  without  taking  into  account  the  conflicts 
between  smaller  places,  dependent  on  greater  cities.  We 
find  Milan  arrayed  against  Pavia,Como  against  Bergamo, 
Brescia  against  Bergamo  and  Cremona,  Verona  against 
Mantua,  Ferrara  against  Ravenna,  Modcna  against  Reggio 
— in  short,  every  city  against  its  neighbours. 

A  particularly  violent  struggle  between  Parma  and 
Piacenza  brought  into  the  field  all  Central  Lombardy 
as  allies  of  one  or  the  other  party.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  Henry  VI.,  in  exchange  for  a  sum  of 
money,  had  granted  to  Piacenza  the  town  of  Borgo  San 
Donnino,  which  he  seems  to  have  looked  on  as  an 
Imperial  fief,  but  which  Parma  claimed  as  rightfully 
belonging  to  her.  Thiswasin  1191, and  the  twocitiesim- 
mediately  flew  to  arms.  Both  parties  alternately  got  pos- 
session of  the  disputed  town,  both  sought  the  help  of  their 
allies.  Pavia,  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Reggio,  and  Modena 
took  part  with  Parma  ;  Milan,  Como,  Brescia,  Asti,  Ales- 
sandria, VerccUi,  and  Novara  gave  help  to  Piacenza.    A 
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pitched  battle  was  fought  between  the  strength  of  each 
party  in  1199,  in  which  the  advantage  would  3eera  to 
have  remained  with  Parma  and  Cremona.  In  the  next 
years  the  party  of  Parma  still  more  gained  the  upper 
hand.  Como  and  Milan  suffered  heavily  ;  discord  broke 
Out  in  Brescia  between  nobles  and  people,  with  the 
result  that  the  former  galled  in  the  help  of  Cremona 
and  Bergamo ;  .ind  these  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  popolo,  whose  Carroccio  was  brought  to 
triumph  to  Cremona.  The  latter  city  seems  for  some 
unexplained  reason  to  have  been  rapidly  rising  to  a 
position  second  only  to  that  of  Milan,  and  to  have  begun 
to  supersede  in  influence  her  old  ally  Pavia.  As  well  as 
lighting  Brescia,  Milan,  and  Piacenza  in  the  cause  of 
Parma,  she  was  able  to  come  to  the  help  of  Mantua, 
which  was  being  hard  pressed  by  Verona;  and  the 
united  forces  succeeded  in  inflicting  on  the  latter  city 
a  defeat  so  severe  that  the  Veronese  had  to  agree  to  a 
disadvantageous  peace. 

Pavia  was  not  so  successful  in  her  warfare  against 
Milan.  Isolated  from  her  allies — for  Lodi  had  made 
peace  with  Milan  in  1198  and  Milan,  having  given  up  her 
attempts  to  subdue  Novara  had  exchanged  her  former 
hostility  to  that  city  for  an  alliance — Pavia  was  ringed 
round  with  enemies,  and  began  to  weaken  under  their 
incessant  attacks.  The  capture  of  the  strong  castle  of 
Vigevano  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks,  and  a  great  defeat 
in  the  open  country  left  the  rich  district  of  the  Lomelline 
between  the  Rivers  Ticino  and  Po  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Milanese  ;  and  Pavia  was  forced  to  submit  to  hard  peace 
conditions,  and  to  join  the  alliance  of  Milan.  In  1202 
we  find  Pavia  forced  to  follow  the  banners  of  her 
rival  in  a  raid  against  the  territory  of  Bergamo. 

More  pe-iceful  counsels  Ijegan  to  prevail  in  Lombardy 
as  the  preparations  for  the  Fourth  Crusade  turned  men's 
thou^ts  towards  a  general  pacification  of  Christendom. 
Cremona  and  Bergamo  were  reconciled  with  Brescia  and 
Como  ;  and  in  [202  Piacenza  and  Milan  made  a  treaty 
with  Cremona  and  Parma,  by  which  Burgo  San  Donnino 
was    left  to  the    latter.     A  war  between   Kcggio  and 
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Modcru,  in  which  the  latter  had  been  aided  by  Verona 
and  Fcrrara,  \«as  also  brought  to  an  end  ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  there  was  an  almost  universal  peace. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  was  no  contemporary  writer 
during  the  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  century  who  might 
have  given  us  a  general  history  of  Lombardy.  As  some 
compensation  for  this  a  succession  of  writers  have  pre- 
sen-ed  to  us,  not  indeed  the  history  of  Lombardy  as  a 
whole,  nor  even  a  continuous  picture  of  the  life  of  a 
particular  city,  but  detached  pictures  now  of  one  city 
at  one  particular  epoch,  now  of  another  at  a  different 
time.  In  this  way,  though  in  the  records  of  each 
individual  city  there  are  gaps,  yet  each  in  turn  rises 
before  us  for  a  moment,  and  from  the  glimpses  thus 
afforded  to  us  we  can  piece  together  tJie  history  of  the 
whole. 

Thus  our  knowledge  of  the  b^nnings  of  theCommune 
at  Milan  and  of  the  strife  about  tlie  marriage  of  the  clergy 
comes  to  us  from  the  chronicles  of  Arnolph,  and  of  the 
elder  and  younger  Landolph,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
himself  much  involved  in  some  of  the  events  he  relates. 
Wc  get  a  vi%*id  picture  of  the  rivalry  between  neigh- 
bourtng  cities  in  the  rude  poem  by  an  unknown  citizen 
of  Como  telling  the  story  of  the  ten  years'  war  of  his 
native  town  against  Milan.  The  Morenas  give  a  valuable 
insight  into  the  feelings  with  which  Lodi  and  the  other 
towns  oppressed  by  Milan  regarded  Barbarossa's  war 
with  that  city.  The  bald  pages  of  the  Milanese  Sire 
Raoul  arc  yet  vivified  here  and  there  by  a  glow  of 
patriotic  pride  as  he  tells  the  tale  of  the  resistance  of 
the  Lombards  to  the  Emperor.  As  Sir  Raoul  ends, 
Cremona  comes  into  our  view.  The  annals  of  Bishop 
Sicard  and  of  another  unknown  writer  give  us  only  the 
barest  outline  of  facts,  yet  enable  us  to  understand  in 
some  measure  the  fierce  energy  and  the  expansive  force 
which  run  through  the  life  of  the  Communes  at  this 
period.  Then  the  Emilian  cities  lake  up  the  tale,  their 
annals  increasing  in  volume  and  in  literary  value  as 
the  great  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  doomed 
House  of   Hohenstautcn    drav>-s    to    its    close.      From 
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amongst  the  unnamed  writers  of  the  annals  of  Modena 
and  Rcggio,  of  Parraa  and  Piacenra,  stands  out  clearly 
the  personality  of   Fra   Salimbene   of    Parma.      Less  a 
serious  historian    than  a  recounter  of  his  own  experi- 
ences, he  has  reproduced,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  with  its  fierce  party  struggles  and  its 
great   figures   such  as   Frederick    II.  and    St.   Louis  of 
France.     He  brings  before  us  by  a  Iiundred  anecdotes 
the  daily  life  of  the  clergy,  of  the  feudal  lords,  of  the 
merchants  and  artisans  of  the  Communes.    The  political 
events  of   the    time  are    recounted,  together  with  the 
strange    outbreaks  of    religious  fanaticism    among  the 
people,  the  careers  of    eminent  Churchmen  or  party 
leaders,  and  the  petty  details  of  daily  life.    The  extra- 
ordinary   frankness    of    the   work    is    equalled   by   the 
clearness  and  boldness  with  which  men  and  events  are 
judged.      The  outspokenness  with  which  he  treats  of 
the  manners  of  the  age  is  the  raore  remarkable  when 
we  remember  that  he  composed  the  work  in  his  old 
age  for  the  information  of  his  niece,  a  nun  at  Parma. 
We  would  give  much  for  some  chronicle  which  would 
have  preserved  to  us  the  outlook  on  affairs  of  Pavia,  ever 
battling  stubbornly  for  the  Hohenstaufen,  ever  shpping 
gradually  back  from  its  proud  position  as  the  rival  and 
equal  of  Milan.     But  the  loyalty  to  tlie  Empire  and  the 
hatred  of  Milan,  which  are  the  two  main  features  in  the 
story  of  Pavia,  inspired  none  of  its  citizens  to  tell  the  tale 
of  his  country's  txittle  in  a  losing  cause.     It  is  not  until 
the  early  fourteenth   century,  when  the  city  had  sunk 
before  her  rival,  when  the  hand  of  God  lay  heavy  on 
her,  that  one  of  the  sons  was  led  to  give  us  the  "  Praises 
of  Pavia,"  a  work  in  which  the  loyalty  of  the  writer 
cannot  disguise  from  us  that  the  sun  of  the  cipital  of 
the  Lombards  had  set  for  ever. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  wc  again 

meet  with  Milanese  writers  ;  and  we  find  in  the  chronicles 

of  Asti  one  of  tlie  most  vivid  impressions  left  to  us  of 

the  turbulent  life  of  a  Commune  where  almost  every  year 

_     was  marked  by  a  revolution,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the 

I    citizens  prospered  and  extended  their  power  far  and  wide. 
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But  of  aII  the  provinces  of  Italy  there  is  none  which 
has  left  us  such  numerous  and  such  brilliant  records 
of  the  thirteenth  century  as  the  Trcvisan  Mark.  From 
Gerardo  Maurisio  of  Vicenza,  the  partisan  of  the  House 
of  Romano,  whose  exploits  he  relates,  to  the  statesman 
Mussato,  the  worthy  precursor  of  the  humanists  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  contemporary  of  Dante  and  looked  on 
by  his  own  age  as  a  genius  even  superior  to  the  great 
Florentine,  we  have  a  succession  of  real  historians  with 
an  insight  into  political  affairs  and  a  skill  in  recounting 
events  not  unworthy  of  the  remarkable  facts  ihey  relate. 
And  among  the  diversified  pages  of  Italian  history  there 
are  none  more  striking  than  the  tale  of  the  feuds  which 
tormented  the  Trcvisan  Mark — 

"The  land  which  Po  and  Adige  bvc," 

as  Dante  styles  it,  and  which  its  children,  before  their 
quarrels  had  laid  it  waste,  fondly  caUed  *'  The  Mark  of 
Love  "• — as  they  are  related  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
Maurisio  and  Ferreto  of  Vicenza,  of  Rolandino  and 
Mussato  of  Padua,  to  mention  only  the  four  chief 
writers  of  this  portion  of  Italy. 

Either  on  account  of  the  hilly  nature  of  a  large  part  of 
this  district,  or  profiting  by  the  feuds  between  the  chief 
cities,  which  here  were  all  nearly  equal  in  power,  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  Mark  preserved  their  independence 
longer  than  did  most  of  those  in  the  rest  of  Lombardy. 
The  Counts  of  San  Bontfazio,  descendants  of  the  fonner 
Counts  of  Verona,  held  their  ground  almost  at  the  very 
gates  of  that  city,  within  which  they  stilt  preserved  certain 
rights.  The  House  of  Estc,  seated  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Euganean  hills  and  in  the  marshy  district  called 
the  Polesine  of  Rovigo,  l>etween  the  Adige  and  the  Po, 
and  the  lords  of  Camino,  on  the  borderland  between 
Tre\'iso,  Belluno,  and  the  lands  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  were  able,  through  their  own  resources  or 
their  alliances,  to  preserve  their  independence  all  through 

'  Cantu, "  Exzelino  da  Ronuoo,"  p.  135, 
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the  twelfth  century.  Later  in  origin  than  these  three 
families,  but  destined  to  obtain  a  fearful  prominence  over 
them  all,  were  the  lords  called  &rst  of  Onara,  a  name 
they  subsequently  changed  for  that  of  their  chief  seat, 
Romano. 

The  founder  of  this  family,  a  certain  Etzel,  or  Ezclo, 
is  said  to  have  come  into  Italy  in  the  train  of  the  Em- 
peror Conrad  the  Salic,  a  poor  knight  owning  only  one 
horse.  He  received  from  this  Emperor  the  fiefs  of 
Onara  and  Romano,  and  from  the  Bishop  of  Vicenza  he 
obtained  the  small  town  of  Bassano.  Prom  him  was 
descended  Ezzelino,  surnamed  the  Stammerer,  who 
largely  increased  the  possessions  of  his  family,  obtain- 
ing many  castles  and  lands  as  fiefs  of  the  Patriarchs 
of  Aquileia  and  the  Bishops  of  Feltre  and  Belluno.  In 
this  way,  besides  many  scattered  possessions,  he  became 
master  of  a  compact  territory  between  the  lands  of 
Vicenza,  Treviso,  and  Padua,  and  grew  to  be  equal 
in  power  to  any  other  of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  Mark. 

In  his  younger  days  he  is  said  to  have  gained  great 
renown  by  his  exploits  during  the  Crusade  led  by  the 
Emperor  Conrad  ;  and,  on  his  return,  he  played  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mark.  Following  the 
common  practice  of  the  feudal  lords  whose  lands  lay  on 
the  borders  of  two  or  more  Communes,  he  sought  to 
maintain  his  freedom  from  the  control  of  any  one  city 
by  becoming  a  burgher  of  Vicenza,  Treviso,  and  Padua, 
in  each  of  which  he  built  for  himself  a  strong  house. 
His  skill  in  arms,  his  wisdom  in  the  arts  of  peace,  caused 
him  to  be  named  by  the  confederate  cities  one  of  their 
generals  in  the  war  against  Barbarossa.  We  lind  him, 
together  with  Anselm  da  Doara,  in  command  of  the 
forces  sent  by  the  League  to  the  relief  of  Alessandria ; 
and  at  the  Peace  of  Constance  a  special  paragraph  in  the 
treaty  records  that  he  was  once  more  readmitted  to  the 
Imperial  favour."     He  cannot  have  survived  for  long 

H     ■  Some  writers  have  ralhcr  absurdly  taken  this  Id  nuan  that  be 
^raesertcd  ihe  caiwo  of  Ihc  League,     Kallier  it  shows  thai  lie  felt  that 
File  required  a  speciaJ  clause  to  secure  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  Emperor. 
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after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace ;  but  in  these  days  of 
his  old  age  he  committed  the  crime  which  blemishes  his 
previous  good  repute,  and  was  the  first  act  in  the  bloody 
drama  which  was  to  work  such  havoc  in  the  Mark. 

The  family  of  Caraposampiero  were  lords  of  wide 
domains  in  the  dioceses  of  Padua  and  Treviso.  A 
marriage  was  projected  between  the  eldest  son  of  Tiso- 
lino,  head  of  this  family,  and  Cecilia  of  Baone  and 
Abano,  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  the  territory  of 
Padua.  Before  concluding  the  agreement  Tissolino  con- 
sulted his  father-in-law,  Ezzclino.  The  latter  betrayed 
the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him,  and,  sending  rich 
presents  to  Cecilia's  guardian,  obtained  her  hand  for  his 
son,  another  Ezzelino,  called  in  later  times  the  Monk, 
from  his  retirement  to  a  cloister  in  bis  old  age.  The 
marriage  was  celebrated  before  the  Camposampteros 
could  interfere ;  and  tlie  treacherous  act  of  the  lord  of 
Romano  excited  their  fiercest  resentment.  Not  long 
after  her  marriage,  as  Cecilia  was  vi»ting  her  Paduan 
estates,  she  was  surprised  by  Tisolino's  son  and  brutally 
outraged.  The  younger  Ezzelino  repudiated  his  bride/ 
and  from  these  mutxial  injuries  a  deadly  feud  sprang  up, 
which  was  to  end  only  with  the  almost  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Camposampiero. 

Deeds  of  violence  such  as  these,  or  political  jealousies, 
had  from  an  early  period  led  to  feuds  within  the  aristo- 
cracies which  ruled  the  Communes  of  the  Mark.  As 
early  as  1172  we  read  that  Verona  was  burned  by  its  own 
citizens,  and  in  1194  a  nearly  similar  fate  overtook 
Vicenza.  In  this  city  a  party  known  as  the  Maltr,iversi, 
headed  by  the  descendants  of  the  former  Counts  of 
Vicenza,  was  at  variance  with  the  family  of  Vivario  and 
their  supporters,  amongst  whom  u-as  Eizelino  the  Monk, 
The  quarrel  broke  out  into  open  violence  in  1 194 ;  the 
two  factions  fought  in  the  streets ;  Ezxelino  and  his  party, 
to  defend  themselves,  set  fire  to  some  houses,  and  the 
flames  spreading,  consumed  a  large  part  of  the  city. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  long  and  compli- 
cated series  of  wars,  which  involved  all  the  cities  of  the 
'  She  Aftcrwaid:^  mairicd  a  nobie  VcDctiaa. 
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[Mark.  Ez^elino  and  the  Vivarti  withdrew  to  Bassano, 
[which  now,  hke  the  greater  cities,  had  begun  to  govern 
[itself  as  a  Commune,  but  where  he  still  maintained  his 
rank  as  the  chief  citizen.  Viccnza  claimed  dominion  over 
[the  town,  as  successor  to  the  rights  of  the  Bisliop  ;  but 
I  Bassano  had  no  desire  to  be  swallowed  up  by  its  power- 
ful neighbour,  and,  with  tlzzelino,  liid  defiance  to  the 
burghers  of  Vicenza.  The  interposition  of  Verona 
brought  about  a  peace,  and  the  banished  faction 
returned.  A  few  years  later,  however,  Ezzehno  and 
Bassano  were  again  at  variance  with  Viccnza ;  and  this 
time  it  would  appear  that  both  parties  in  that  city  were 
united  in  attacking  the  lord  of  Romano.  He  turned  to 
Padua  for  help,  and  this  city,  glad  of  a  chance  of  wiping 
out  old  injuries,  fell  on  the  Vicentines  and  routed  them, 
taking  over  two  thousand  prisoners.  Vicenza  sought 
assistance  from  the  Veronese,  who  came  with  their 
Carroccio,  and  ravaged  the  Paduan  lands  right  up  to  Ific 
city  walls,  until  the  terrified  Paduans  released  their 
prisoners.  On  this  Ezzclino  addressed  himself  also  to 
Verona,  became  a  burgher  of  tliat  Commune,  and  put 
his  chief  castles  into  its  hands,  with  the  result  that  the 
Veronese  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  him 
and  Viccnza,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  was  readmitted  to 
that  city,  and  restored  to  all  hi.'s  possessions.  But  this 
irritated  the  Paduans,  and,  instigated  no  doubt  by  the 
Camposampieros,  they  fell  on  Onara  and  seized  the  castle. 
In  the  meantime  Treviso  had  attacked  Belluno,  which 
was  still  under  the  rule  of  its  Bisliop  ;  the  Patriarch  of 
Aquileia  interposing  to  end  the  quarrel,  was  himself 
involved  in  it;  Treviso  incited  a  number  o(  the 
Patriarch's  vassals  to  re%'olt  from  htm  ;  and  he,  to  obtain 
help  from  Venice,  sought  burgher  rights  there.  Hence  a 
war  between  Treviso  and  Venice.  And  about  the  same 
period  Verona  was  at  deadly  feud  with  Mantua.  In 
short,  the  whole  Mark  was  filled  with  rapine  and  blood- 
shed until,  in  1202,  the  mtcrposilion  of  the  Pope,  who 
was  busily  organising  the  Fourth  Crusade,  brought  about 
a  general  peace  in  the  Mark  as  well  as  in  Central  Lom- 
bardy. 
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This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.    The  very  i 
year  Bologna  fell  on  Modena.    These  Communes  before 
the  days  of  the  Lombard    League  had    had  frequent 
quarrels,  arising  out  of  conflicting  claims  to  the  small 
(own  of  Nonantola,  and  to  the  alliance  of  several 
of  the  feudal  lords  on  their  borders.    The  feud  which 
now  began  afresh  lasted,   with  but  short  intervals  o(^ 
truce,  for  nearly  fifty  years ;  and  a  permanent  ri\'alr7^ 
between  Bologna  and  Modena  may  now  be  added  to 
those    between     Milan    and     Pavia,    and    Parma    and  „ 
Piaccnza.  ^ 

In  the  Mark  the  peace  scarcely  lasted  longer.  A  fresh 
outrage  of  Ezzclino's  on  the  family  of  Camposampiero 
brought  on  new  hostilities  between  the  t^vo  families,  in 
which  the  Marquis  of  Estc  appears  as  an  opponent  of 
Ezzelino.  Peace  was  again  made,  only  to  t>e  broken  by 
an  attempt  of  the  Camposampieros  to  murder  Ezzelino 
while  he  was  attending  a  great  fe5ti\'a!  at  Venice.  Azzo 
of  E^te  was  walking  with  Ezzelino  at  the  moment  of  the 
attack,  and  the  latter  asserted  that,  far  from  trying  to 
help  him,  the  Marquis  had  done  his  best  to  hinder  him 
from  defending  himself.  The  two  families  of  Esle  and 
Romano  were  now  permanently  estranged.  ^1 

Verona  was  the  theatre  in  which  they  first  fought  out 
their  quarrel.  Here  the  Count  of  San  Oonifazio  stood  at 
the  head  of  one  party,  which  was  opposed  by  the  family 
of  Montccclii  (Shakespeare's  Montagues)  and  their  ad* 
hercnts.  Ezzelino  h;id  been  Podeslii  in  Vienna  in  1200, 
and  had  established  amicable  relations  with  the  Mon- 
tecchi  ;  Azzo  of  Este  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
San  Bonifazio.  The  two  factions  among  the  nobles 
appealed  to  arms  to  settle  their  differences.  It  is  not 
very  clear  how  often  one  party  expelled  the  other  during 
the  years  1204  to  1208,  but  it  is  certain  that  early  in  1206 
the  Monlecchi  were  driven  out,  after  a  fierce  fight  in  the 
streets  and  a  conflagration  which  destroyed  a  great  part 
of  the  city.  The  defeated  party  appealed  to  Ezzelino, 
and  found  a  powerful  supporter  in  Salinguerra,  the  com< 
petitor  with  Azzo  of  Este  for  the  rule  of  Ferrara. 

In  this  city,  we  are  told,  there  existed  two  factions, 
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already  of  long  standing  in  the  days  of  William  Marche- 
sella   dcgli    Adclardi,  the    liberator    of    Ancona.      The 
majority  of  the  nobles,  with  the  Adel^di  at  their  head, 
were  at  variance  with  Torello  Salinguerra,  head  of  the 
chief  noble  house  in  the  city,  who  was  favoured  by  the 
people.*     Wilham   Marchcsclla,  being  left  without  male 
I  heirs,  determined  to  end  tlie  feud  by  giving  his  niece, 
Marchesella  by  name,  and  the  inheritor  of  his  vast  pos- 
sessions, in  marriage  to  Torello's  son.    As  she  was  still 
fonly  a  child,  it  was    settled  that  on  William's  death 
;  Torello  was  to  assume  the  guardianship  of  her  and  her 
(estates   until    such   time-  as  the    marriage   could    be 
■  celebrated. 

But  this  arrangement  by  no  means  suited  the  partisans 

I  of   the  Adelardi,  eager  to  continue  the  feud  even  when 

j  their  leader  had  abandoned  it.    As  soon  as  William  was 

;  dead  they  sought  a  new  head  in  the  Marquis  of  Este, 

I  who»c    territory    lay    along    the    northern    borders    of 

[Ferrara.    An  agreement  was  soon  come  to  with  him ; 

[Marchesella  was  carried  off  from  the  care  of  Salinguerra, 

,  and  brought  to  the  castle  of  the  Marquis,  where  she  wag 

at  once  betrothed  to  his  sonObitzo.    She  died  before  the 

I  marriage  could  take  place,  and,  by  William's  will,  half  of 

,  bis  lands  were  now  to  go  to  his  sister's  sons,  the  rest  to 

j  the  Church.     But  so  powerful  was  the  spirit  of  faction 

[thai  it  prevailed  over  self-interest,  and  William's  nephews 

voluntarily  resigned  their  inheritance  in  favour  of  the 

Mouse  of  Este  in  return  for  its  support  against  Salin- 

[guerra.    The  lands  thus  acquired  and  the  support  of  a 

[whole  faction  in  the  Commune  gave  the  Marquis  a  posi- 

ion  in  Ferrara  which  ultimately  led  to  his  posterity 

jobtaining  sovereign  rights  over  the  city.    For  the  present 

~ie  WIS  received  as  a  burgher,  and  struggled  with  Salin- 

[gucrra  for  pre-eminence. 

Naturally  the  qu.irrel  of  the  two  factions  now  assumed 
very  bitter  aspect,  and  all  Ferrara  was  filled  with  con- 
fusion.    The  chronicler  tells  us  that  the  rival  parties 

•  Tbi  chronickr  ot  Ferrara  lays,  "  The  j{rcatnt  pari  o(  the 
Pkbduu  and  the  Ramborti  and  some  other  powerful  m«n  oi  the 
DObiM  favoured  Salinguerra."    Mo«l  ot  the  nobks  oppoted  him. 
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expelled  one  another  ten  limes  before  the  year  1220,  and 
eAch  temporary  triumph  vns  marked  by  the  destruction 
of  the  houses  and  the  pillage  of  the  goods  of  the  van- 
quished faction.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  his  father, 
sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  winter  evenings,  used  to  relate 
hovr  he  himself  had  seen  the  destruction  of  thirty-two 
lofty  towers  in  the  course  of  these  civic  brawls. 

At  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century  Salinguerra, 
son  of  Torello,  w;is  at  the  head  of  the  one  party,  Marquis 
Azzo  of  Estc  led  the  other.  E^zc^ino  and  Salinguem 
had  thus  both  a  common  enemy  in  the  person  of  the 
Kf  arquis ;  they  were  also  connected  by  marriage,  so  that 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  unite  to  support  the 
Montecchi  of  Verona  against  the  faction  led  by  San 
Bonifatio  in  alliance  with  the  house  of  Este.  ^| 

The  whole  Mark  was  now  arrayed  in  tviro  hostile^ 
parties.  On  the  one  side  were  the  Houses  of  Estc,  San 
Bonifazio,  and  Camposampiero,  to  whom  were  shortly 
added  the  lords  of  Camino  and  the  Vivarii  of  Vicenxa. 
On  the  other  side  stood  Eizelino  and  Salingucrra,  sup- 
ported by  the  inhabitants  of  Bassano  and  the  Commune 
of  Treviso.  In  Viccnza  Ezxelino  had  changed  his  rela- 
tionship to  the  factions  which  strove  for  mastery.  It 
would  seem  that  both  parlies  bad  united  against  him  in 
the  attack  on  Bassaiio  and  the  war  which  followed  with 
Padua.  As  soon  as  peace  was  made  he  had  joined  the 
faction  of  his  former  enemies,  the  Counts  of  Viccnza,  no 
doubt  angered  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  those  who  had  once  been  his  friends.  For 
the  moment  there  was  peace  in  Viccnza ;  the  Vivarii 
were  in  power,  but  had  proceeded  to  no  oppressive 
measures  against  their  adversaries. 

Aided  by  Ezjetino  and  Salinguerra,  the  Montecchi 
returned  to  Verona,  and  drove  out  their  adversaries  by 
the  strong  hand.  Ilie  latter  turned  for  help  to  Mantua, 
whose  citizens  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Count 
of  San  Bonitazio — possibly  he,  to  secure  himself  from 
the  aggressions  of  Verona,  bad  sided  with  Mantua  in  the 
preceding  war  between  the  two  cities.  The  Marquis  of 
Este,  at  the  head  of  the  Mantuans  and  of  his  partisans 
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collected  from  all  the  Mark,  advanced  to  restore  the 
exiles.    After  fit-rcc  fighting  in  the  streets  the  Montecchi 
were  once  more  expelled,  their  houses  destroyed  ;  and 
Azzo  followed  up  his  success  by  making  himself  master 
of  the  castleti  in  which  the  defeated  party  had  taken  refuge. 
Fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  the  Marquis,     In  1208  he 
rc-cntcred  Ferrara,  from  which  Salinguerra  had  driven 
him  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was 
made  supreme  ruler  of  the  city,'  the  first  example  of  a 
free  Commune  resigning  its  libo-ties  into  the  hands  of  a 
despot.     Secure  in  the  rule  of  Verona,  of  which  he 
guided  the  policy  till  hts  death  in   1212,  with  Ferrara 
obedient  to  his  will,  and  Mantua  allied  to  him,  Aao  now 
brought  about  a  league  lietwcen  these  cities  and  Cremona 
and   Modcna.     The  lerritoiy  which   lies  in  the  angle 
formed  by  the  sudden  bend  of  the   Po  northward  at 
GuastaJla  and  again  eastward  at  Borgoforte,  and  which 
had  once  formed  part  of  the  territurics  of  Matilda,  h.-id 
been  for  some  time  contested  by  Mantua,  Reggto,  and 
Cremona.    The  first  of  these  cities  had  been  extending 
its  rule  over  districts  claimed  by  Reggio,  and  we  find  the 
allies  of  Mantua  now  operating  in  this  region  against  the 
castle  of  Suzara.     Since  Modcna  and  Bologna  were,  as 
we  have  »aid,  in  a  chronic  state  of  hostility,  an  alliance 
had  naturally  been  formed  tietween  the  latter  Commune 
and  Reggio.     Parma  was  also  allied  to  Reggio,  and  the 
Bolognese  brought  into  the  field  their  allies,  Imola  and 
Kaenza.    The  forces  of  these  five  Communes  advanced 
to  relieve  the  castle,  and  were    opposed   by  the  five 
leagued  with  Azzo  of  Este.    As  is  too  often  the  case  with 
the  history  of  this  period,  we  know  nothing  of  what 
foUowed,  beyond  the  bare  fact  tliat  Stizara  was  relieved  ; 
but  lor  many  years  we  find  hostilities  continuing  between 
Reggio  and  Mantua  as  well  as  between   Reggio    and 
Modetta. 

It  ifl  to  be  noted  that  Azzo  of  Este  and  his  faction,  to 
^riiotn  Sisroondi  already  a|>plies  the  name    of    Guelf, 

*  Then  are,  however,  grave  <h>iibt3  u  to  the  jpinuincnest  ol  the 
BCt  purportiag  to  rccwd  the  election  of  Auo  u  "  gubctiulor  ct 
vector  el  geaeralii  et  perpctuiu  domiRtu." 
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appear  here  as  allies  of  the  Imperialistic  Cremona,  which 
in  the  very  same  year  was  once  more  at  vi-ar  with  the 
Papally  inclined  Milan  and  Brescia.  This  goes  far 
towards  proving  thai  the  factions  in  the  Mark  had  no: 
yet  assumed  any  decided  position  towards  either  Pope  or 
Emperor,  and  that  the  real  crystallising  of  the  wan-ing 
factions  among  the  nobles  and  of  the  riv-al  cities  into  the 
definite  sliape  of  groups  ranged  under  the  banner  of  the 
Empire  or  of  the  Church  did  not  take  place  until  a 
period  later  than  that  which  is  generally  assigned  to  it.' 

Following  up  his  success  at  Verona,  Azxo  in  the  next 
year  (1209)  expelled  Eizelino  from  Vicenza  by  the  help 
of  the  Vivarii,  In  the  open  field,  however,  Ezzelino,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  vassals  and  the  burghers  of  Bassano, 
entirely  defeated  the  forces  of  Vicenza.  Azzo  was  onl^ 
just  in  time  to  drive  back  the  victors  from  the  walls  of 
that  city  ;  and  then,  assembling  all  his  strength,  he 
advanced  to  attack  Bassano.  Trcviso,  however,  where 
Ezzelino  had  powerful  supporters,  moved  to  his  help ; 
so,  too,  did  Padua,  always  ready  to  range  herself  in 
opposition  to  Vicenza.  Salinguerra  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  sudden  attack  on  Ferran,  in  the 
absence  of  so  many  of  the  partisans  of  his  rival,  and 
once  more  made  himself  master  of  that  town.  This 
news  caused  Azzo  to  retreat  from  his  operations  against 
Bassano,  and  the  two  factions  once  more  faced  one 
another  on  equal  terms.  At  this  moment  Otho,  left 
uncontested  ruler  of  Germany  by  the  murder  of  his  rival 
Philip,  descended  by  the  Brenner,  and  issued  orders  for 
a  general  cessation  of  hostilities. 

The  rival  leaders  went  to  Otho's  camp,  where  a 
reconciliation,  a  temporary  one  as  it  proved,  was  brought 
about,  not  without  difficulty.  Otho  seems  to  have 
recognised  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  htm  to  attach 
the  great  nobles  of  the  Mark  to  his  interests,  irrespective 
of  their  personal  ri^-alries.  He  made  targe  grants  to 
Salinguerra,  brought  back  the  Montecchi  to  Verona, 
and  installed  Ezzelino  as  Podesta  of  Vicenza.    Azzo  of 

*  Lt^  until  Ibc  tlnu  of  the  quarrel  between  Piedcrick  II.  aad  tbe 
Lombards  in  133& 
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Estc  had  received  the  Marquisatc  of  Ancona  from  the 
Pope,  he  now  took  it  a  second  lime  from  Olho's  hands. 
This  favour,  however,  did  not  counterbalance  in  Amd'» 
mind  the  resentment  he  felt  at  the  benefils  conferred 

_  on  his  enemies.     He  was  Otho's  kinsman,  and  as  such 

K  expected  tJie  Imperial  support  in  his  private  quarrels. 

HHU  future  conduct  towards  Otho  bears  witness  of  this 

Hrttentment. 

P  For  the  moment,  however,  peace  reigned  in  Italy.  The 
Pope  was  friendly   to  Otho;  and    the    cities   through 

t  which  he  passed  on  his  journey  to  Komc  received  him 
with  fitting  honour.  Reaching  the  Eternal  City,  and 
renewing  his  lavish  promises  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  Sec,  and  to  surrender  all  claims  on  Romagna, 
Spoleto,  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  and  the  lands  of  the 
Countess  Matilda,  Olho  received  the  Imperial  Crown 
at  the  hands  of  Innocent  III. 

■  The  harmony  between  Pontiff  and  Cwsar  lasted  but 
for  a  short  time.  The  blame  for  the  rupture  must  be 
entirely  laid  upon  Otho,  whom  success  had  blinded 
to  the  dangers  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope.  With  many 
good  qualities  he  was  of  a  rough,  overbearing  disposi- 
tion, ungrateful  to  his  supporters  and  inclined  to  over- 
estimate his  own  strength.  Seeing  himself,  as  he 
thought,  secure  in  possession  of  the  throne,  he  began 
to  regret  the  sacrifices  of  the  Imperial  rights  which 
he  had  made  to  purchase  Papal  support,  and  gave  a 
ready  ear  to  those  of  his  councillors  who  urged  him 
to  violate  his  engagements  and  revi%-e  all  the  claims 
of  former  Emperors  to  dominion  in  Italy. 

_       Otho  had  made  the  most  lavish  promises  to  the  Pope ; 

P  but  no  sooner  was  he  crowned  than  he  changed  his 
attitude.  The  investiture  of  Azio  of  Este  as  Marquis 
of  Ancona  seemed  an  encroachment  on  the  Papal  rights 
over  that  district ;  and  the  Emperor  still  further  infringed 
the  rights  of  the  Church  by  seizing  many  towns  in 
Central  Italy  and  setting  up  a  Duke  in  Spolclo.  Former 
Emperors  had,  it  is  true,  made  similar  appointments, 
but  Olho  had  solemnly  sworn  to  acknowledge  the 
K  as  sole  ruler  of  Spoteto,  Romagna  and  the   Mark 
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of  Ancona  and  to  abandon  to  him  the  inheritance  of 
Matilda,  or  that  part  of  it  at  kast  which  comprised 
Southern  Tuscany.  Still  more  unjustifiable  was  his  attack 
on  Apulia  and  Sicily,  the  dominions  of  Innocent's  ward 
Frederick,  5on  of  Henry  VI.,  the  last  representative  of 
the  House  of  Hohenstaufen.  In  league  with  some  dis- 
contenled  barons  of  the  mainland,  he  invaded  Frederick's 
kingdom  in  i2io  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  a 
large  number  of  cities  and  fortresses. 

■The  repeated  expostulations  of  Innocent  proving 
fruitless,  that  pontiff  as  a  last  resource  excommunicated 
Otho,  and  declared  his  deposition  from  the  Empire. 
Papal  emissaries  were  not  long  in  exciting  a  revolt  in 
Germany,  where  Otho  had  never  been  able  to  make 
himself  very  popular ;  and  a  deputation  from  many 
leading  nobles  and  prelates  was  sent  to  Frederick  to 
offer  him  the  lmperi.il  crown  and  to  beg  him  to  come 
in  person  and  head  hi&  supporters  north  of  the 
Alps. 

Frederick's  counsellors  shrank  from  the  dangers  of 
the  enterprise,  but  the  young  monarch— he  was  only 
sixteen — overruled  their  fears  ;  and  relying  on  Innocent's 
support  he  left  his  kingdom  and  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  by  Pope  Innocent  with  every 
mark  of  friendship. 

The  Genoese,  who  had  most  important  commercial 
relations  with  Sicily,  had  easily  been  won  over  to 
Frederick's  side.  Their  fleet  escorted  him  to  Genoa, 
wliere  he  waited  until  the  efforts  of  the  Pope  to  bring 
the  Lombards  over  to  his  cause  should  bear  fruit, 
and  enable  him  to  pass  across  the  valley  of  the  Po 
into  Germany. 

Tlie  nen-s  of  the  outbreak  in  Germany  had  determined 
Otho  to  recross  the  Alps.  Before  leanng  Lombardy 
h«  had  summoned  the  deputies  of  the  cities  to  meet 
him  at  I^odi  to  renew  their  oaths  of  fealty.  Almost 
all  obeyed,  but  Azzo  of  Estc,  more  obedient  to  the 
Pope  than  to  the  Emperor,  did  not  appear,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  Communt-s  of  Pavia, 
Cremona,  and  Verooa.    From  tilis  moment  the  House 
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of    Este  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  champion  of  the 
Papal  cause  in  Lombardy. 

Innocent's  efforts  to  win  over  the  cities  met  with  only 
a  partial  success.  Close  allies  o(  the  Popes  as  the 
Milaaese  had  been  during  tlie  preceding  half  centun,-, 
the  remembrance  of  their  sufferinf^s  at  the  hands  of 
the  House  o(  Hohenstaufen  outweighed  their  attachment 
lo  the  Papacy,  and  they  returned  a  flat  refusal  to  the 
overtures  of  Innocent.  Piacenza  followed  the  example 
of  Milan,  so  did  its  smaller  neighbours  Lodi  and  Crema. 
But  this  attitude  was  in  itself  enough  to  cause  Pavia 
and  Cremona  to  side  with  the  Pope.  Besides,  these 
two  cities  were  as  attached  to  the  Hohcnstaufens  as 
Milan  was  averse  to  them.  Parma  had  long  been  allied 
with  Cremona  against  Piacenza ;  Fcrrara,  Mantua,  and 
Verona  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  Axto, 
Modcna  was  leagued  with  them  ;  all  thc^c  cities  declared 
for  Frederick.  So  did  Reggio,  though  apparently  only 
for  a  moment,  (or  the  next  year  we  find  the  Commune, 
aided  by  Bologna,  at  war  with  Modena.  Bologna, 
like  Milan,  feared  the  Hohcnstaufens,  and  so  held  with 
Olho ;  its  attitude  determined  that  of  its  allies  in 
Romagna  Cesena,  Faenza,  Imola,  Forii,  Bertinoro.  But 
these  were  confronted  in  that  province  by  a  hostile 
league  formed  by  Kimini,  Pesaro,  Kano,  and  Urbino, 
which  all  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Frederick. 

In  the  Mark  Kzzelino,  with  Salinguerra,  remained 
fmithful  to  Otho.  Vicenza  and  Treviso  were  ruled  by 
tbeir  partisans ;  Padua,  too,  was  on  their  side.  In 
Bresda  nobles  and  [>eople  were,  as  usual,  at  variance  ; 
the  former  leaned  towards  Cremona,  the  latter  towards 
Milan ;  the  victory  of  the  popular  party  secured  the 
Commune  for  Olho." 

In  short,  all  Lombardy  was  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,  to  which  later  writers  have  applied  the  names 
Gueif  and  Ghil>elline.  But,  by  a  curious  confusion, 
the  Ghibellme  cause  was  for  the  moment  that  of  the 
Pope  ;  Pavia  and  Cremona,  which  had  braved  the  Papal 

1>  Acqu),  Attn.  AletuindrU,  Como,  Vcrcelli.  Kornn.  Tortoiia.  ivcre 
all  alUad  with  Ollio  snd  the  MilanCK. 
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thunders  in  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Swabia,  nov 
found  themselves  the  allies  of  the  Church  in  support 
of  that  same  house ;  Milan  and  Piacenza,  which  had 
suffered  so  much  from  the  Empire,  w-ere  now  arraj-ed 
in  defence  of  the  Emperor  against  the  prelenstons  of 
the  Papacy ;  and  the  Emperor  himself  was  head  of 
that  House  of  Wclf  whose  name  had  become  synony 
mous  with  that  of  champion  of  the  Church. 

Frederick  remained  nearly  three  months  in  Genoa, 
vainly  endeavouring  to  secure  a  passage  across  Lombardy 
by  negotiations.  The  slender  forces  at  his  dispo&al  made 
it  dangerous  to  attempt  to  force  a  road ;  but  delay 
seemed  more  dangerous  still,  and  the  young  sovereign 
resolved  to  risk  everj'thing  on  a  bold  stroke. 

Asti,  the  chief  city  in  Piedmont,  had  embraced  his 
cause,  so  had  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  whose  house 
from  of  old  had  been  faitliful  to  the  Hohenstaufens  and 
allied  with  Pavia.  But  Alessandria,  founded  by  a  pontiff, 
had  already  developed  such  hostility  to  Asti,  that  it 
now  refused  to  listen  to  Innocent,  and  with  Alba  and 
Acqui  prepared  to  resist  his  ftroUgi.  Frederick,  how^ 
ever,  evaded  the  hostile  forces  and  came  safely  to  Asti.^ 
The  road  north  was  barred  by  Vercelli  and  Novara — 
the  former  from  of  old  hostile  to  Montferrat,  the  latter 
in  alliance  with  Milan  since  that  city  had  renounced 
farther  attempts  to  oppress  its  smaller  neighbours.  Tlie 
westward  road  seems  to  have  been  closed  to  him  by 
the  hostility  of  the  Count  of  Savoy,  so  Frederick  pro- 
ceeded to  Pavia,  from  which  he  hoped  to  make  his 
way  eastward  to  where  the  cities  supporting  him  formed 
a  solid  group  and  commanded  the  entrance  to  the_ 
passes  leading  northward  through  Tyrol.  ^| 

But  the  territories  of  Milan  and  Lodi  separated  Pa\'ia 
from  her  allies  further  east ;  and  a  strong  force  of 
Milanese  patrolled  the  b-inks  of  the  Lambro  which 
ran  between  the  lands  of  Pavia  and  Lodi,  Tlie  young 
Frederick,  impatient  of  further  delay,  determined  again 
on  a  bold  policy,  and  setting  out  from  Pavia  under  cover 
of  the  night,  he  succeeded  in  evading  his  enemies,  and 
reached  Cremona,  where    he  was  welcomed   by  Auo 
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and  hi!)  partisans.'  From  here  his  passage  to  Verona 
and  the  road  northward  to  Germany  was  easy.  The 
direct  route  over  the  Brenner  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn 
proved,  however,  to  be  held  against  him ;  and  he  was 
forced  to  make  his  way  over  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  where  he  was  received  as 
sovereign  by  the  Bishop  of  Coire  and  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Gallen.  Pushing  on  regardless  of  clanger,  he  reached 
Constance  with  a  handful  of  followers,  only  to  find 
that  Otho  with  a  considerable  force  was  only  a  few 
hours'  march  distant,  and  that  his  cooks  and  other 
serwils  had  already  entered  the  town  to  prepare  for 
their  master's  arrival.  Frederick's  position  seemed  des- 
perate, but  his  eloquence  prevailed  on  Bishop  and 
burghers  to  range  themselves  on  his  side ;  the  gates 
were  closed,  and  Otho,  unprepared  for  a  siege,  was 
forced  to  retire. 

For  the  next  six  years  the  two  rivals  fought  out 
their  quarrel  in  Germany,  success  inclining  ever  more 
and  more  to  the  side  of  Frederick,  until  in  1218  Otho's 
death  placed  him  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
Empire.  Italy  during  this  period  was  left  quite  free 
from  all  interference  from  the  side  of  Germany,  and 
the  cities  were  able  to  satisfy  their  mutual  animosities 
under  the  banners  of  the  two  claimants  to  the  Imperial 
crown. 

The  war  was  at  first  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  resemb- 
ling in  this  the  struggle  of  the  days  of  the   Lombard 
League,  and  in%'olving,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  all  the 
cities  of  Lombardy.     Cremona    comes  forward  at  this 
period  as  the  chief  opponent  of  MiUin  and  the  principal 
supporter  of  Frederick.    A  great  confederate  army  from 
Milan,  Hiaccnza,  and  six  other  Communes,  as   well  as 
many  of   the  popular    party   of    Brescia,    invaded    the 
Cremoncsc  territory  in    1213.     At    Castcl    Leone    they 
surrounded  the  forces  of  Cremona,  which  were  .lided  by 
_    three  hundred  Brescian  nobles  and    some  help  from 
I    Pavia ;  but  these,  drawing  courage  from  their  desperate 
I    situation,  and   in  spite  of  inferior  numbers,  gained  a 
H       ■  iiont  of   hb  escort  wor«  aUtn  or  captured  by  the  UiUncic. 
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complete  victory,  taking  four  thousand  prisoners   and 
the  Carroccio  of  Milan.' 

This  victory  was  not  followed  up ;  and  the  Milanese 
turned  again'«t  PavJa,  hoping  to  crush  this  city,  which 
was  almost  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the  partisans  of  Otho. 
Tortona,  Vcrcclli,  Alba,  Acqui,  and  Alessandria  joined 
Ihcir  forces  to  those  of  Milan,  but  here,  again,  the  allies 
met  with  a  complete  overthrow,  two  thousand  prisoners 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Pavcsans.  The  supporters 
of  Innocent  and  Frederick  saw  in  these  disasters  the 
working  of  the  Papal  interdict  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced against  Milan  and  Bologna  in  the  previous  year. 
Modern  historians  suggest  that  the  internal  dissensions 
between  nobles  and  people,  which  broke  out  with  renewed 
violence  in  this  year  in  Milan  were  largely  responsible 
for  tlie  ill-success  of  her  arms. 

In  the  Veronese  Mark  also  the  war  was  at  first  prose* 
cuted  on  a  large  scale.  Azzo  of  Este  had  led  an  army 
assembled  from  Verona,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  other 
Communes"  against  Ezzelino,  on  whusc  side  were  Tre- 
viso,  Padua,  Bassano,  and  Vicenza.  Azxo  had  hoped  to 
capture  this  latter  city,  but  his  forces  were  completely 
routed  near  the  walls. 

This  was  in  1212,  Soon  afterwards  Azxo  died,  and 
with  his  death  the  league  which  he  had  built  up  in 
Eastern  Lombardy  began  to  fall  asunder.  Salinguerra 
attacked  Ferrara,  and  forced  Azzo's  son  and  successor, 
.Mdobrandino,  to  share  the  rule  with  him,  both  uniting 
in  naming  the  Pudest^.  A  private  quarrel  between 
Aldobrandino  and  Padua  led  to  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Este  by  the  latter  city,  helped  hy  Eizelino.  After  an 
obstinate  defence  the  young  marquis  was  forced  to  sur- 
render, to  become  a  burgher  of  Padu-t,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  overlordship  of  the  Commune  over  Este  and  the 
adjoining  district. 

*  According  to  Rauiuer,  p.  189,  %'0l.  ili.,  the  Cremoncse  were 
surroiUKlcd  by  their  cnctniet,  and  aiked  for  a  tiaoc,  at  it  wut  ctosw 
to  Pentecost.  On  tliis  being  refused  they  fought  with  the  cotira^ 
of  despair, 

■  P»vin,  Cremona,  Reggio,  and  Brvicia  (this  city  was  still  under 
tbe  inflaencs  of  the  nobles). 
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The  death  of  Azao,  and  the  owrtures  of  Innocent  to 
SalingueiT3,oii  whom  ht;  conferred  a  large  portion  of  the 
lands  of  the  Countess  Matilda  in  the  dioceses  of  Bologna 
2iid  Modena,  led  to  a  pactficalion  between  the  supporters 
oi  Otho  and  Frederick  in  the  eastern  cities.  The  Mon- 
tecchi  returned  to  Verona,  the  opponents  of  Ez»elino  to 
Vicenia.  Matters  drifted  back  to  the  old  stale  of  desul- 
tory warfare  between  city  and  city,  with  intervals  of 
peace,  broken  almost  as  soon  as  made.'  The  occasion  of 
one  of  these  quarrels  is  so  characteristic  that  it  deserves 
to  be  given  at  some  length. 

The  people  of  Treviso,  to  celebrate  an  interval  of  peace, 
had  summoned  all  the  neighbouring  populations  to  a 
i^lendid  festival  in  their  city.  Amongst  other  amuse- 
ments the>'  had  provided  a  mimic  castle  of  wood  adorned 
in  the  most  sumptuous  manner  with  coverings  of  vair, 
ermine,  samite,  purple,  and  scarlet,  set  off  with  gold 
and  costly  jewels.  Within  this  castle  were  stationed  the 
twelve  most  beautiful  ladies  of  Padua  with  their  attendant 
maidens,  armed  with  all  kinds  of  6owers  and  fruits.  The 
chosen  youths  of  the  neighbouring  cities  advanced  in 
bands  to  attack  the  fortress  defended  by  such  a  garrison. 
The  ladies  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.  (Showers 
of  violets  and  lilies,  apples,  j)cars,  grapes,  and  even  the 
choice  fruits  of  the  East  mingled  with  perfumed  waters 
of  various  kinds,  hurtled  through  the  air.  In  spite  of 
these  missiles  the  ladies  stuck  to  their  posts.  But  finally 
a  band  of  Venetians, "fighting  prudently  and  delectably," 
pressed  forward  through  the  rain  of  projectiles,  breached 
the  walls,  and  planted  on  them  the  banner  of  St.  Mark. 
The  youth  of  Padua,  inflamed  at  this  sight,  pressed  for- 
ward in  turn  to  force  their  way  inside  the  fortifications. 
The  two  bands  were  crushed  together  in  the  breach  ; 
angry  words  arose ;  from  words  both  parlies  came  to 
blows ;  the  Paduans  proved  the  stronger,  and  in  the 
struggle  seized  on  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  and  tore  it. 

With  difficulty  the  Trcvisans  restored  order,  and  drove 
both  parties  out  of  the  town.    The  Venetians  flew  to  arms 

■  So  ia  1313  Refgio  ;uk1  Ikilogiia  w-crc  at  war  with  Uodvna,  i» 
1315  Reggio  and  Crcmooa  wcte  at  war  witti  Vurona  and  Uantua. 
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to  demand  satisiaction  for  the  outrage  to  their  Bag.  The 
government  of  Padua  refused  il.  Hence  a  war  between 
the  two  cities,  in  which  the  Paduans  got  the  worst.  As 
a  condition  of  peace  they  were  forced  to  send  to  Venice 
ttt'cnty-fivc  of  the  young  men  who  had  destroyed  the 
banner.  Once  arrived  in  Venice  these  were  courteously 
treated,  and  sent  home  honourably  to  their  own  city. 
But  in  memory  of  this,  down  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  the  city  of  Padua  sent  every  year  on 
a  fixed  day  a  tribute  of  thirty  hens.  These  were  let  loose 
in  Venice,  and  were  chased  and  killed  by  the  populace, 
among  whom  the  day  of  the  "  Paduan  hens  "  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  festivals. 

The  war  in  Central  and  Western  Lombardy  was  carried 
on  vigorously  during  these  years.  The  Milanese,  having 
put  an  end  to  their  internal  quarrels,  began  to  make  up 
for  their  previous  reverses.  In  two  successive  campaigns 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Pavia ;  then,  in  alliance  with  the  Count  of 
Savoy,  they  proceeded  westward  against  the  Marquis  of 
Montferrat  and  captured  Casale,  now  subject  to  or  allied 
with  the  Marquis,  and,  to  please  the  burghers  of  VercelU, 
carried  off  the  whole  population  into  captivity. 

Successes  gained  by  Cremona  and  Parma  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  Milan  and  Piaccnza  did  not  check 
the  progress  of  the  Milanese  towards  the  west  Pavia, 
almost  surrounded  by  enemies — having  as  immediate 
allies  only  Asti  and  Montferrat — begins  at  last  to  sink 
beneath  the  attacks  of  her  hereditary  foe.  Milan  was  mk 
now  far  superior  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  in 
population  and  wealth,  to  the  former  metropolis  of  the 
Lombard  kings.  We  can  assign  no  certain  reason  for 
the  decline  of  Pavia.  She  has  left  us  no  records  from 
lliis  period,  and  the  annals  of  other  cities  throw  no  light 
on  her  internal  affairs.  Perhaps  dissensions  between 
nobles  and  people,  of  the  existence  of  which  some  years 
later  we  have  proof,  crippled  her  forces  abroad,  or  dried 
up  her  wealth  at  home  ;  .ill  we  can  say  with  certainty  is 
that  the  place  formerly  held  by  Pavia  as  the  second  city 
of  Lombardy  must  henceforth  be  assigned  to  Cremona. 
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In  1317  Milan  obtained  »  decisive  advantage  over  her 
rival.  A  great  defeat  of  Pavia  and  Asti  forced  the  former 
city  to  renounce  Frederick's  party  and  to  enrol  herself 
among  the  alhcs  of  Milan,  in  the  following  year  a  con< 
federate  force,  composed  of  Milanese  and  Pavcsans,  with 
the  contingents  of  eight  other  Communes,  advanced 
against  Cremona  and  I'arma.  Help  came  lo  these  latter 
from  Modena  and  Reggio  ;  and  these  four  cities  scattered 
the  opposing  army  at  Zibello,  in  that  pari  of  the  lands  of 
Cremona  wliidi  lay  south  of  the  Po. 

The  battle,  like  most  others  in  these  contests,  led  to  no 
immediate  results.  The  Lombards  were  beginning  to 
weary  of  the  war;  the  death  of  Otho,  leaving  Frederick 
undisputed  master  of  Germany,  took  from  Milan  and  her 
allies  all  pretext  for  continuing  the  struggle.  Innocent 
111.,  greatest  of  the  medieval  Popes,  had  died  in  1215  ; 
his  successor,  Honorius  III.,  was  turning  all  his  energies 
to  arousing  the  nations  of  the  West  to  a  new  Crusade. 
His  emissaries  were  already  busied  in  working  for  a 
universal  pacification.  Under  these  circumstances  peace 
was  soon  brought  about.  Milan  and  her  allies  were  freed 
from  the  interdict.  Frederick  was  recognised  as  Emperor. 
Parma,  Cremona,  and  their  allies  made  peace  with  the 
former  partisans  of  Otho.  Even  the  interminable  quar- 
rels of  the  factions  in  the  Trevtsan  Mark  were  stilled. 
The  year   1219  is    passed   over  in  silence  by  all  the 

(annalists ;  for  once  peace  reigned  in  Lombardy. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  the  warfare  of  this  period 
we  hear  of  no  attempts  of  one  city  to  destroy  or  enslave 
anotber.    The  strength  of  the  majority  of  the  Communes 
waa  too  equally   balanced   to   make  such  an  attempt 
powible;  and  the  penalty  paid  by    Milan  in  the  days 
of  Barbarossa  for  the  destruction  of  Lodi  and  Comu  had 
■  no  doubt  effectually  taught  the  more  powerful  cities  the 
H  danger  of  trying  to  build  up  an  empire  at  the  expense 
V  of  their  weaker  neighbours.     Besides,  the  conquest  or 
destruction  of  any  Commune  would  have  been  too  glaring 
a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Constance  to  have  passed 
unpunished  by  any  Emperor  who  claimed  the  smallest 
influence  in  Itaiy.     Except  for  spasmodic  efforts  of  Cre* 
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mona  lo  recover  Crcma — to  ihe  possession  o(  which  she 
had  a  legal  claim — it  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  Ihe  Imperial  power  had  practically  become 
extinct  in  Italy,  that  we  6nd  the  larger  cities  beginning  to 
*"  destroy  the  liberty  oi  their  smaller  neighbours.' 

Hence  the  constant  wars  of  this  period  were  of  an 
entirely  desuhory  nature.  They  took  the  form  of  raids 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  crops,  or  of  isolated  attacks  on 
border  cistles.  If  there  was  a  battle  on  a  large  scale,  the 
victors  scarcely  ever  followed  up  their  advantage.  They 
went  home  to  enjoy  a  triumph  in  their  own  city,  leading 
behind  them  long  strings  of  prisoners,  or,  greatest  trophy 
of  all,  the  Carroccio  of  the  rival  Commune.  ^M 

Great  delight  was  taken  in  insulting  one's  enemies.  «" 
favourite  means  to  this  end  was  to  shoot  the  body  of  an 
ass  from  the  engines  of  war  so  that  it  fell  within  the  walls 
of  the  hostile  city.  Another  device  was  to  strike  money 
in  the  enemy's  territory,  or  to  hold  races  for  a  prize 
consisting  of  a  richly  embroidered  cloth  {c<mvr  it  paUo,  i 
as  it  was  called)  around  the  hostile  walls. 

Each  city  carefully  preser%-ed  the  trophies  of  its  success. 
The  great  tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Modena  still  holds 
the  bucket  which  the  horsemen  of  that  city  once 
snatched  from  within  the  walls  of  Bologna.  The  war  i 
machines  of  the  Bolognese  captured  on  another  occasion 
were  placed  in  the  cathedr;il  of  Parma,  and  this  nearly 
led  to  a  conflict  between  this  city  and  Modena,  which 
had  shared  in  the  victory.  The  Bolognese  carried  off 
the  gates  of  Imola ;  the  Perugians  did  the  same  to 
Foligno,  and,  wishing  to  adorn  their  cathedral,  fell  on 
ArezKo  and  seized  u)x>n  the  marble  columns  with  which 
the  Aretines  were  preparing  to  ornament  their  own. 
One  can  still  see  in  Perugia  Ihe  fragments  of  Ihe  chains  i 
carried  off  from  Siena,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena  the 
visitor  is  still  sliown  the  two  great  masts  which  bore  Ihe 


'  One  must  except  itie  caus  where  the  cities  attacked 
com m unities   not    recogniMid   by  tl>e  Peace  of  Coiutance. 
subjugalioD  of  Borgo  San  Donniuo  bj  Parma,  and  of  Bobbio  by 
Piaceaxa,  will  cooM  under  Ibis  bc»d. 
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idwds  on  the  Florentine  Carroccio  at  Montaperti.  ' 
chains  of  the  port  of  Pisa,  for  long  suspended  in 
Florence  and  Genoa,  can  now  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the 
Campo  Santo  in  Pisa,  to  which  they  were  restored  in  our 
own  d.iy  by  the  captors  as  a  symbol  of  Italian  unity. 

Scarcely  any  territorial  changes  arose  from  such  a 
warfare.  The  forces  were  too  equally  balanced,  and  the 
intervention  of  Pope  or  Emperor  or  of  neighbouring 
Communes  led  to  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests  at 
the  pacifications  which  were  as  numerous  as  they  were 
short-lived.  The  Manluans  did  indeed  extend  their 
terrilories  south  of  the  Po  at  the  expense  of  Reggio,  and 
Milan  won  from  Como  the  district  between  Varcse  and 
the  western  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  but  on  the 
whole  a  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  Communes 
in  1212  will  serve  with  but  little  alteration  until  the  end 
of  Uie  century. 

To-day  the  Loml>ard  plain  stretches  out  before  the 
traveller  an  endless  succession  of  raeadow  lands  or  fields 
of  rice  and  corn,  intersected  by  countless  irrigation 
channels,  the  view  constantly  interrupted  by  rows  of 
mulberry-trees  or  of  elms  on  which  the  vines  arc  trained. 
The  land  seems  like  some  vast  garden  set  rotmd  villages 
or  isolated  farmhouses,  whilst  ever  and  again  the  smoke 
from  some  factory  chimney  ascends  against  the  clear  sky. 
The  Lombardy  over  which  the  forces  of  the  Communes 
raided  and  fought  had  the  same  general  features — the  vast 
levels,  the  distant  boundmg  ranges  of  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines, the  deep  blue  of  the  o'crarching  &ky.  But  the 
details  were  very  different.  Immense  forests  covered 
much  of  the  plain.  The  rivers,  swollen  in  spring  by  the 
melting  snow  on  the  mountains,  tore  great  gashes  across 
the  face  of  the  land,  or  spread  their  waters  over  the  levels 
to  form  swamps  thick-grown  with  a  rank  vegetation, 
which  is  still  called  to  mind  by  the  frequent  cane  breaks 
which  cover  all  uncultivated  spots  near  the  watercourses. 
There  can  have  been  scarcely  any  isolated  farmhouses ; 
the  country  population  clustered  in  walled  villages  under 

Motforn  anlhoritics  dccUrn  Hut  thne  muts  really  belong  to  a 
iGurocckk 
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the  castles  of  the  feudal  lords,  or  gathered  in  those  which 
the  policy  of  the  Communes  led  them  to  build  along 
their  frontiers.  At  frequent  intervals,  far  closer  together 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Eurofw  then,  or  even  in  most 
lands  to-day,  the  walls  of  the  cities  rose  above  the  plain, 
their  outline  diversified  by  the  lofty  and  slender  towers 
of  the  nobles,  or  by  the  graceful  bell  towers  of  the 
churches  with  their  open  upper  storeys.  Round  about 
their  walls  swamp  and  forest  ceased.  The  careful 
husbandry  which  distinguishes  modern  Lomb.irdy  had 
begun  to  take  root  wherever  tliere  was  protection  froia, 
hostile  inroads.  I 

Here  and  there  were  to  be  found  great  monasteries, 
with  dependent  townships  gathered  round  them.  But 
this  was  r^rer  in  Lombardy  than  in  other  countries. 
Italian  monasticism  on  the  whole  preferred  the  cities. 
Except  for  the  Irish  foundation  of  Bobbio  and  a  few 
others,  the  valley  of  the  Po  had  little  to  show  that  could 
compare  with  Cluny  or  CUirvaux  or  Fontcvrault.  or 
with  the  princely  abbeys  which  were  scattered  thickly 
over  the  country  districts  of  England  and  the  Tcutonio^ 
speaking  lands. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  turmoil,  there  was  an  immense 
increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  during  the 
period  which  followed  the  Peace  of  Constance.  We  find 
proofs  of  this  in  (he  notices  of  the  annals  telling  of  the 
extension  and  embellishment  of  the  cities.  The  circuit 
of  the  walls  was  extended  as  the  swelling  population 
overBowed  the  older  limits.  Pavia  is  said  to  have  had 
three  successive  rings  of  fortifications  by  the  early 
fourteenth  century.  Modena  increased  the  circuit  of  her 
fortifications  in  1188.  Reggio  began  to  surround  herself 
with  new  walls  some  forty  years  later. 

Streets  were  paved,  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  the 
of  Europe,  canals  dug  to  irrigate  the  fields,  or  to  suppi 
the    needs    of    the    various    industries.    The    Naviglio 
Grande,  constructed  during  the  struggle  with  Bar 
still  brings  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  to  Milan.' 

■  Notiocs  of  simibr  canals  to  bring  vntcr  to  tbc  cities  or  lo 
oS  the  overflow  of  the  riven  vc  Frequent  in  tbe  aiiDali  of  Uodi 
Keggio,  Parma,  and  oUicr  cities. 
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Rstnictive  floods  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  Alpine 
snows  forced  (he  Lombards  from  an  early  period  to  try 
by  mean!!  of  embankments  and  canals  to  gain  some  con* 
trol  over  the  waters.  Thus  they  gained  a  skill  in  engineer-    ^ 
ing  far  in  advance  of  that  possessed  by  all  other  nations. 

All  the  cities  strove  to  adorn  themselves  with  public 
buildings.  Besides  the  numerous  romanesque  cathedrals 
and  churches  dating  from  the  second  half  of  (he  twelfth 
and  the  early  years  of  (he  thirteenth  century,  of  which 
Cremona,  Modena,  Parma,  amongst  others,  have  preserved 
such  fine  examples,  the  public  buildings  devoted  to 
secular  uses  which  were  erected  at  this  period  bear 
witness  (o  the  communal  spirit.  In  every  city  rose  the 
palace  of  the  Commune,  often  called  in  Lombardy  • 
BroUtto,  sometimes  as  in  Mantua  and  Verona,  Palazzo 
tUtla  Ragiont,  to  be  the  home  of  the  public  ofBcials  and 
the  meeting-place  of  the  various  governing  councils. 
Beside  it  rose  the  great  bell  lower,  the  outward  sign  of 
the  city's  freedom  ;  projecting  over  the  adjoining  Piazza 
was  a  balcony — the  arengo — from  which  the  rulers 
addressed  the  general  assembly  of  the  burghers  gathered 
in  the  open  square  below. 

Many  of  these  buildings  still  exist,  the  glory  of  the 
cities  containing  them.  The  Brolctto  of  Como  dates 
from  1315;  that  of  Brescia  was  Tinished  in  1327.  The 
Palazzo  della  Ragione  of  Mantua  was  completed  between 
1198  and  1250;  the  Palazzo  del  PodcsU  at  Bologna, 
begun  in  1 301,  was  not  fully  finished  (ill  1264.  The 
Milanese  began  the  Broletto  in  1228.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  the»e  buildings  is  the  I'alazzo  della 
l^igione  of  Verona,  dating  from  1185,  the  glorious 
campanile  of  which  bears  an  inscription  saying  that  it 
was  tb«  work  of  the  Commune  of  Verona — "free, 
proq>erou9,  and  victorious."  ■ 

Statistics  of  Milan  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Fri  Bonvesin  da 
Kiva,  one  of  the  earliest  poets  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 


L 


■  The  magnificent  hall  of  tbe  Paluu)  dcUa  Roigioae  In  Padaa,  the 
liffgeM  wuUod  hall  uuapporlcd  by  pilUrt  in  tbe  world,  was  fintUi«d 
in  1919>    Tbe  actml  roof  dates,  however,  from  1306. 


According  lo  him  there  w«re  thirteen  thousand  poria 
familiarci — probably  houses — forty  thou^nd  men  within 
the  city  able  to  bear  anns,  a  total  urban  pt^ulation  of 
two  hundred  thousand,  four  hundred  notaries,  two 
hundred  doctors,  two  hundred  juris-consults  or  judko, 
eighty  schoolmasters,  fifty  scnf>tores  Librorum — ix.,  copiers 
and  sellers  of  books — sucty  Platta  or  Loggie  belonging  to 
noble  families.  There  were  one  hundred  towers  on  the 
city  wall,  one  hundred  and  fifty  castles  in  the  Contado 
with  dependent  villages.  There  were  six  thousand  welU, 
three  thousand  mill  wheels.  Twelve  hundred  modii  of 
flour  and  seventy  oxen  were  consumed  daily.  Four 
hundred  butchers  and  as  many  bakers,  with  one  thousand 
taverns,  catered  for  this  population. 

A  later  writer  tells  us  that  in  Pavia  nearly  c\'ery  house 
had  its  well ;  sanitation  was  attended  to,  the  streets  were 
paved  and  drained ;  the  number  of  towers  was  innumer- 
able ;  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  churches 
(which  he  names)  within  the  n'alls.  There  were  many 
manufactures  and  much  agriculture.  The  city — this  wxs 
in  the  days  of  Pax-ia's  decline — could  put  in  the  field  two 
or  three  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  or  more 
foot-soldiers. 

The  wealth  needful  for  the  construction  of  cathedrals 
and  palaces  was  largely  derived  from  manufactures  and 
from  foreign  commerce.  The  Lombard  cities  served  as 
points  of  distribution  for  the  commodities  brought  by 
the  Venetians  from  the  East.  The  wool  of  England  and 
other  northern  countries  was  imported  in  return,  and 
woven  into  the  cloth  for  which  Lombardy  was  famous. 
The  grottih  of  the  woollen  industry  u'as  in  a  great 
mcasiu-e  due  lo  the  religious  order  of  the  Umiliate.  This 
order  was  at  first  composed  of  persons  of  both  sexes 
living  in  the  world.  At  a  later  period,  when  its  members 
led  a  strictly  monastic  life,  they  gained  their  living  by 
carrying  on  %'arious  industries,  of  which  cloth-making 
becune  the  chief. 

Como,  where  their  first  regular  house  u'as  established, 
was  renowned  for  its  cloth,  so  were  Milan  and  Farma. 
The    steel    of    Jkfilan  was  soon    to   gain  a  worldwide 
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fame.'  The  silkindustry,  nowoneofthechief  of  Lombard 
industries,  came  later.  The  hilly  districts  abounded  in 
wine  and  oil,  agriculture  was  far  in  advance  of  anything 
lo  be  found  in  the  west  of  Europe. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the  activities  of  the 
Lombards  as  the  pioneers  of  banking.  The  name 
Lombard  Street  in  London  is  a  memory  of  the  time 
when  all  bankers  and  money-changers  were  known  as 
Lombards.  The  moneylenders  of  Vicenza  were  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  city  about  i3t8. 
The  citizens  of  Asti  began  to  lend  money  in  foreign 
countries  in  1226.  We  are  told  that  when,  some  years 
later,  the  King  of  France,  irritated  by  their  opposition 
to  Charles  of  Anjou,  seized  all  the  property  in  his 
dominions  belonging  to  citizens  of  Asti,  their  losses 
amounted  to  lifly  thousand  florins  of  gold. 

The  constant  wars  of  this  period  were  not  so  destruc- 
tive as  we  might  imagine  at  kml.  True,  the  open  country 
suffered  terribly  from  raids  in  which  crops  were  destroyed 
or  carried  off,  fruit  trees  cut  down,  and  unprotected 
villages  burned.  But  such  raids  were  generally  hastily 
carried  out,  and  tlie  assailants  seldom  penetrated  close  to 
the  city  walls.  The  actual  loss  of  life  lioth  in  open 
warbre  and  in  internal  feuds  was  small.  Non-combat* 
ants  were  almost  always  respected.  When  at  the  capture 
of  the  castle  of  Fratta  in  1 234  by  Azzo  of  Este  and  the 
Count  of  San  Uonifazio,  the  whole  of  the  inmates,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  deed 
exated  feelings  of  horror  even  among  their  partisans. 
In  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth -century  Ireland  it  was 
thought  wortliy  of  special  remark  when  the  soldiers  of 
the  stale  spared  the  women  and  children  of  a  captured 
cutle.and  the  St^ile  P^ipers  contain  cold-blood  records  of 
the  deliberate  slaughter  of  the  unarmed  country  people  q( 
districts  entered  by  the  royal  forces. 

Even  in  pitched  battles  there  was  little  bloodshed. 
Quarter  was  always  given  ;  we  hear  of  Ihuuiund!.  of 
captives  but  seldom  of  great  loss  of  life.    The  fate  of  the 

*  Than  wcTD  one  hundred  roo-ilcr  umilhs  maUog  coats  of  inaiL 
iMrty  Fcbri  loiUKionim  ucordiog  to  Fni  BoavMln, 
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prisoners,  however,  was  not  an  enviable  one.  The  Italian 
was  humane  after  a  fashion  of  his  own ;  but  his  humanity 
had  definite  limits,  and  he  had  but  little  conception  of 
chi\'alry  towards  a  fallen  foe.  To  hasten  their  ransom 
the  captives  were  thrust  into  noisome  dungeons,  or 
exposed  in  the  open  air  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  As  the  century  went  on  and  party  feuds 
assumed  a  bitterer  intensity  there  was  a  change  for  the 
worse.  We  read  of  prisoners  put  to  death  in  cold  blood 
and  of  massacres  in  the  streets.  The  Genoese,  after 
their  victory  over  the  Pisans  at  Meloria,  passed  a  law  that 
the  eight  thousand  prisoners  they  had  taken  should  be 
kept  in  perpetual  captivity,  so  that,  the  women  of  Pisa 
being  deprived  of  their  husbands  and  unable  to  marry 
again,  the  population  of  the  city  might  dwindle  away.  Yet 
the  most  shocking  deeds  of  violence  took  place  not  in 
Lombardy  but  in  the  cities  of  Romagna  and  Central  Italy. 

Warfare  outside  and  factions  within  the  walls  might 
have  been  expected  to  stifle  manufactures  and  destroy 
trade.  Curiously  enough,  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  case.  We  know  that  in  many  cities  where 
feuds  raged  violently  the  mass  of  the  artisan  classes 
were  unaffected  by  them,  and  stayed  quietly  at  their 
work  while  the  nobles  were  assailing  one  another's 
palaces.  Still  the  fires  which  were  the  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  these  riots  must  often  have  done  great 
damage,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  steady 
growth  in  the  prosperity  of  the  cities  in  the  midst  of 
such  continual  disturbance. 

As  for  foreign  trade,  it  was  carried  on  in  spite  of  the 
continual  warfare.  The  merchants  formed  themselves 
into  companies  for  purposes  of  defence;  the  Comtnurw 
gave  armed  escort  to  the  convoys,  and  arranged  with  its 
allied  cities  for  their  protection  in  their  territory,  and  so 
the  merchant  journeyed  by  devious  routes  from  one 
friendly  town  to  another  until  he  finally  reached  one  of 
the  cities — Verona,  Milan,  Pa%na,  or  Asti — which  had 
access,  without  much  risk  of  interruption,  to  one  of  the 
Alpine  pa.sses  which  led  to  the  great  markets  for  Italian 
wares  in  France  or  Germany. 
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The  turbulent  existence,  which  to  us  would  seem 
intolerable,  led  to  the  development  of  all  the  (acuities  of 
Ihe  burghers  of  the  rising  Communes.  It  was  but  the 
expression  of  the  immense  energy  of  the  Italian  mind,*' 
shaking  off  the  feudal  control  which  still  weighed  on  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  very  uncertainties  of  existence 
called  forth  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  townsman. 
The  ri%'alry  with  his  neighbours  developed  an  intense 
patriotism ;  his  bodily  powers  were  strengthened  by 
warfare  ;  he  learned  to  rely  upon  himself  in  danger  ;  his 
mind  was  sharpened  by  the  keen  strife  of  internal  politics- 
The  burgher,  called  to  deliberate  on  war  and  peace, 
learned  to  look  beyond  his  own  immediate  surroundings 
to  the  great  questions  of  European  politics  ;  he  acquired 
a  breadth  of  view  and  a  vigour  of  mind  unknown  among 
Ihe  urban  population  of  other  lands.  If  the  cities  could 
have  laid  aside  their  jealousies  and  formed  a  confedera- 
tion strong  enough  to  resist  all  external  pressure,  a  period 
of  immcn;^  material  prosperity  would  no  doubt  have  set 
■in.  But  it  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  that 
intense  indi«duality  which  the  city-state  calls  forth  more 
tlian  any  other  political  organisation. 

Amid  the  strife  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  keen 
Italian  intellect  was  being  tempcicd  and  sharpened  ;  the 
individual  was  able  to  develop  hiiuself  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  attainments.  Already  the  germs  were  being  sown 
which,  at  a  later  period  when  political  liberty  w,-i3  giving 
way  to  servitude,  were  to  blossom  forth  into  the  literary 
and  artistic  splendours  which  give  to  Italy  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  ccntiu-ies  the  leadership  in  the  history 
of  European  culture,  and  which  were  to  culminate  in  the 
glories  of  tlie  Renaissance. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FREDERICK,    THE    WONDBR    OP  TH£    WORLD,    AND    THE 
SECOND  LOMBARD  LEAGUE 


Two  years  after  Otho's  death  the  young  Frederick, 
having  firmly  established  his  power  in  Germany,  rc- 
crosscd  (he  Alps  in  order  to  receive  the  Imperial  crown. 
During  the  eight  yean>  since  I3i3  the  Imperial  authority 
had  been  in  abeyance  in  Italy.  In  fact,  except  (or  the 
interval  from  1210  to  1213,  Germany  had  been  distracted 
for  over  twenty  years  by  the  strife  of  rival  claimants  to 
the  monarchy,  and  the  Communes  of  Italy  had  been  left 
practically  free  from  external  control.  During  this 
period  they  had  increased  and  solidified  their  power,  had 
gained  confidence  in  their  own  strength  and  experience 
in  the  conduct  of  outside  affairs. 

This  is  the  fact  of  primary  importance  which  dis- 
engages itself  from  the  story  of  the  confused  warfare  of 
which  we  have  treated  in  the  last  chapter  ;  just  as  the 
real  significance  of  the  struggle  which  was  shortly  to 
ensue  between  the  Communes  and  Frederick  is  that  it 
marks  the  entry  into  the  feudal  world  of  a  new  and 
democratic  clement,  the  burghers  of  the  free  cities.  The 
latter  had  learned  their  strength,  and  had  begun  to  take 
a  part  in  matters  of  general  European  interest.  They 
had  learned  to  extend  their  views  beyond  their  own 
immediate  horizon ;  we  now  find  lliem  beginning  to 
play  a  r&U  in  European  history  which  had  before  t>een 
confined  to  the  feudal  nobility. 

Frederick  appeared  in  Italy  as  the  close  friend  and 
ally  of  the  new  Pope  Honorius  III.  The  Lombards  who 
had  fallen  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  on  account  of 
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their  support  of  OUio  had  by  this  time  made  their  peace 
with  the  I'ope ;  consequenlly  no  open  opposition  was  made 
to  the  passage  of  the  ally  of  the  latter.  But  the  Mibnese 
still  maintained  an  attitude  of  sullen  suspicion  to  the 
representative  of  the  House  of  Hohcnslaufen ;  and 
Frederick,  availing  himself  of  the  pretext  that  the  Arch* 
bishop  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land,  judged  it  more 
prudent  not  to  provoke  any  expression  of  open  hostility, 
and  deferred  proceeding  to  Milan  to  receive  th«  Iron 
Crown,  until  he  could  be  sure  of  a  favourable  rec1Q»1|pn. 

Bologna,  on  the  other  hand,  received  him  warmly,  and 
was  rewarded  by  ample  confirmation  of  her  privileges. 
Other  cities  obtained  similar  marks  of  favour ;  but 
Frederick  was  soon  to  find  how  little  the  devotion  <tt 
the  Italians  was  to  be  relied  on.  Faenza  received  him 
splendidly  ;  but  the  friendliness  of  the  burghers  gave 
place  to  6erce  anger  as  soon  as  Frederick  sliowed  som« 
marks  of  favour  to  the  rival  Commune  Forli. 

In  Home  he  was  well  received  ;  the  coronation  was 
tarried  out  with  remarkable  pomp,  and — a  most  unusual 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  such  ceremonies — without 
any  colli&ion  between  the  Roman  populace  and  the 
Emperor's  German  followers. 

All  the  energies  of  Hope  Honorius  were  directed  to 
organising  a  new  Crusade,  which  the  deprcsse^l  state  of 
the  Christians  in  Syria  seemed  to  render  urgently 
necessary.  Frederick  bad  atrciidy,  of  his  own  free  will, 
aMumed  the  Cros:i>  at  his  coronation  at  A.ichen.  While 
Otho  lived  it  was  not  to  lie  expected  that  he  should  seek 
to  fulfil  his  vow,  and  after  the  former's  death  various 
disturbances  in  Germany  had  m.ide  his  presence  in  that 
country  necessary.  Now  all  reason  for  delay  seemed 
removed,  and  the  Pope  urged  on  him  the  necessity  for 
a  speedy  commencement  of  the  expedition. 

Frederick  solemnly  renewed  his  oath ;  a  part  of  his 
forces  were  to  start  in  the  following  March,  he  himself 
DOt  later  than  August,  1221.  There  seems  to  be  no 
rcasoo  to  doubt  that  the  young  monarch  had  been 
sincere  in  his  first  resolution  to  lake  the  Cross.     His 

csent  attitude  seems  less  certain.    He  had  learned  in 
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the  intervening  years  the  necessity  for  his  presence  in 
his  dominions,  if  his  authority  n-»s  to  be  anything  more 
than  nominal.  He  now  saw  clearly  that  a  considerable 
lime  would  be  required  to  establish  his  power  firmly  in 
the  hereditary  territories  which  he  had  quitted  in  1212. 

Already  there  were  not  wanting  signs  that  the  unusual 
harmony  lietween  Pope  and  Emperor  could  not  last 
long.  One  possible  source  of  quarrel  had,  indeed,  been 
removed  by  Frederick.  Not  only  had  he  recognised  the 
Paint  claims  to  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,'  the  Duchy 
of  Spoleto,  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  and  the  Exarchate  of 
Ravenna ;  but  he  had  also  confirmed  to  the  Holy  See 
the  heritage  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  issued 
decrees  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  Papal  officials  in 
possession. 

But  he  had  sworn,  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Germany,  that  his  hereditary  dominions  of 
Sicily  and  Apulia  sliould  never  be  united  to  the  German 
Crown.  His  son  Henry  was  recognised  as  King  of 
Sicily,  and  during  his  minority  the  kingdom  was  to  be 
administered  by  a  regent.  Now  Frederick  had  caused 
Henry  to  be  recognised  by  the  princes  and  prelates  as 
his  successor  in  Germany ;  and  kept  in  his  own  hands 
the  administration  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  with 
every  intention,  as  it  soon  appeared,  of  re-establishing  ia 
them  a  strong  centralised  government,  such  as  had  pre- 
vailed under  some  of  the  Norman  sovereigns.  This 
procedure  of  Frederick's  excited,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
strong  protests  from  Honorius.  The  chief  desire  of  the 
Pope,  however,  was  the  speedy  undertaking  of  the 
Crusade  ;  and,  making  all  other  considerations  sub- 
servient to  this,  he  accepted  the  excuses  of  Frederick, 
and  allowed  the  question  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  to  fall ' 
into  al)eyancc.  ^ 

In  tracing  the  career  of  Frederick  11.  it  would  almost 
seem  that  there  was  something  inexplicable  in  the  malig- 
nant destiny  which  drove  him  into  conflict  with  the 
Papacy.  The  ward  of  Innocent  111.  backed  up  in  his 
early  years  by  all  the  power  of  the  Church,  full  of  expres-, 
■  Tlie  district  from  Radicofaoi  to  Cepenuio. 
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^ons  of  gratiliide  to  "his  molher,  at  whose  breast  he 
■lad  sucked,  and  in  whose  bosom  he  had  reposed,"  we 
find  him  gradually  estranged  from  his  whileome  pro- 
lector,  and  drifting,  almost  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
into  open  hostility.  He  had  promised  of  bis  own  free 
will  to  undertake  the  Crusade ;  he  had  invoked  against 
himself,  again  of  his  own  free  will,  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication if  he  did  not  start  by  a  fixed  date.  He  failed 
to  keep  his  oath,  apparently  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
Excommunicated  for  not  going,  excommunicated  for 
going,  excommunicated  for  coming  back,  he  was 
solemnly  reconciled  with  the  Church  ;  and  once  again, 
after  a  brief  period  of  apparent  harmony,  the  two  heads 
of  Christendom  drifted  apart,  one  cin  hardly  say  how. 
Frederick  was  once  again  excommunicated,  and  ended 
his  life,  in  spite  of  unceasing  efforts  at  reconciliation,  in 
deadly  enmity  with  the  Holy  See. 

Yet  perhaps  one  can  find  a  reason  for  the  apparently 
unjustifiable  hostility  of  the  Lombards  and  the  Papacy 
to  Frederick.  He  was  gifted  in  more  than  common 
measure,  so  that  a  contemporary  English  writer  calls  him 
stupor  mandi,  and  a  modern  historian  descrilKS  him  as 
"  the  most  wonderful  man  in  a  wonderful  age  "  ;  ■  with  a 
love  of  order,  a  genius  for  organisation,  brave,  hard- 
working, a  lover  of  art  and  literature,  and,  rarest  of  all 
in  that  age,  of  science,  skilled  in  all  accomplishments,  all 
his  great  qualities  would  seem  to  have  been  rendered 
useless  to  him  by  one  all-pervading  vice — duplicity.  Its 
existence  in  him  was  rather  instinctively  felt  than  proved 
by  his  contemporaries.  The  Lombards,  Pope  Honorius, 
later  Popes — all  are  singularly  unanimous  in  regarding  all 
his  actions  with  suspicion,  in  refusing  to  put  faith  in  his 
most  solemn  protestations.  "  No  Pope  ever  let  him 
alone,"  says  Freeman  ;  "  it  was  perhaps  an  unerring 
instinct  which  hindered  any  Pope  from  ever  letting  him 
alone."  Fr^  Salimbene  declares  "  He  had  no  faith,  was 
a  trickster  and  a  deceiver."  ' 

Above  all  were  his  contemporaries  suspicious  of  his 

'  U^itllicw  Paris  and  Frccnuui. 
■  "  Fu  uomo  icaltro  e  turto  "  (Balzaoi,  p.  a^). 
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orthodoxy.  In  his  later  ycirs,  when  he  was  hopelessJy 
embroiled  with  Rome,  wc  find  definite  charges  brought 
against  him — that  he  denied  (he  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ ;  that  lie  said  that  "Jews, 
Christians,  and  Saracens  had  been  led  away  by  three 
impostors — Moses,  Jesus,  and  Mahomet — and  that  he, 
Frederick,  would  set  up  a  belter  religion  than  any  of 
them."  But  it  would  seem  that  even  early  in  his  reign, 
in  spite  of  his  lavish  expressions  of  devotion  to  the 
Church,  in  spite  of  his  severe,  not  to  say  ferocious  laws 
against  heresy,  men  doubted  if  he  were  really  a  Christian. 
And  strangely  enough,  this  doubt  finds  expression  not 
merely  in  Christian  %Titers,  but  in  the  pages  of  the 
Mahomedans  who  deal  from  their  point  of  view  with 
the  history  of  his  Crusade. 
J  This,  then,  w-as  the  stumbling-block  in  Frederick's 
career.  He  could  never  convince  men  of  his  sincerity. 
All  his  overtures  to  his  enemies  were  looked  on  as  but 
new  proofs  of  perfidy,  all  his  acts  viewed  with  suspicion, 
and  he  paid  the  penalty  of  the  distrust  which  he  inspired. 
He  saw  his  life-work  thwarled ;  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
from  his  enemies  the  peace  which  he  desired ;  .ind  he  ^ 
died  a  broken,  disappointed  man  at  a  comparatively  fl 
early  age. 

Frederick,  as  we  have  seen,  had  bound  himself  to  start 
for  the  East  by  the  summer  of  1221.  But  he  soon  be^n 
to  negotiate  with  the  Pope  for  an  extension  of  the  term. 
Difficulties  in  collecting  a  sufficient  force  ;  above  all, 
disorders  in  Apulia  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
fulfil  his  promise.  Then  came  a  revolt  of  the  Sarac 
of  Sicily,  who  were  still  numerous  in  the  mountainousi 
districts  of  (he  interior.  Their  subjugation  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  ;  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  outbreaks  Frederick  transjiorted  the  surv'ivors  to 
the  mainland,  settling  as  many  as  sixty  thousand,  it  is 
said,  in  the  city  of  Lucera,  and  at  a  later  period  a  smaller 
number  in  Nocera.  Here,  cut  off  from  communication 
with  their  co-religionists  of  Africa,  and  surrounded  by  a 
hostile  population,  they  became  the  strongest  support  of; 
the  royal  power. 


J  all, 
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Five  yeare  were  consumed  in  (Iiese  affairs,  and 
Frederick  was  not  yet  ready  to  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land, 
At  a  conference  between  Pope  and  Emperor  at  San 
G«nnano,  in  the  summer  of  1225,  a  new  date  for  the 
departure  was  agreed  upon.  Frederick  was  to  sail  in 
August,  1337.  Should  he  for  any  cause  whatsoever  not 
keep  this  promise,  he  was  ipso  facto  to  incur  the  penalty 
of  excominunic;ilion. 

Everything  iscemed  at  taat  satisfactorily  arranged,  and 
Frederick  was  preparing  lo  march  into  Lomtiardy  at  the 
head  of  a  force  from  Apulia  in  order  lo  meet  the  German 
princes  (o  dehberate  with  them  atxiut  the  Crusade,  and  to 
provide  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  northern  dominions 
dunng  his  absence,  when  his  plans  were  dashed  to  the 
ground  by  the  unexpected  action  of  the  Lombard 
Communes. 

During  the  preceding  years  matters  in  Lombardy  had 
gone  on  in  their  accustomed  way,  without  much  effective 
interference  from  the  Imperial  power.  As  before,  Bologna 
fought  .Modena  and  Imola  ;  R^jlgio,  aided  by  P^rma  and 
Cremona,  was  at  constant  variance  with  Mantua,  which 
wa,i  helped  by  Verona,  Fcrrara,  and  Modeiiii.  In  the 
M;Lrk  the  Bslensi  and  the  Count  of  San  Bonifazio  still 
kept  up  their  feud  with  Salinguerra  and  the  house  of 
Romano.  In  the  West,  Alessandria  and  Tortona  fell  out 
with  Genoa,  and  Alba,  Vercelli,  and  Milan  intervened  on 
iheir  side,  while  Asit  and  the  Count  of  Savoy  helped  the 
Genoese. 

The  peace  of  1218  had  been  followed  in  Milan  and 
Piacenza  by  the  renewal  of  discord  between  nobles  and 
popolo.  The  exact  course  of  events  in  the  former  city  is 
obicure.  Four  parties  would  seem  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence— the  Captams,  the  Valvassors,  the  richer  burghers, 
and  the  artisans.  Apparently  the  land-owning  nobility 
who  formed  the  first  two  classes  had  not  coalesced  with 
the  wealthy  merchants  to  the  same  degree  as  in  other 
cilie*.  Each  parly  formed,  so  to  spe:tk,  a  state  within 
Ihc  state.  Associations,  bound  together  by  oaths,  were 
formed  in  each  party  to  strengthen  their  position.  Thus 
we  hear  of  a  "  Societi  dci  Gagliardi,"  or  "del    Forti," 
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which  would  seem  to  have  represented  the  higher' 
nobility,  while  the  Valvassors  were  bound  togetlier  in 
a  league  called  the  Motta.  Then  there  was  the  Credenza 
di  Sant'  Ambrogio,  started,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1198, 
among  the  artisans.  They  are  said  to  have  built  a  palace 
with  a  tower  as  a  place  of  meeting,  set  up  a  regular  juris- 
diction o(  their  own,  and  raised  funds  for  common^ 
purposes.  f 

To  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Commune  the  twelve 
elected  consuls  were  replaced  by  a  foreign  Podesti ;  but, 
since  it  often  happened  that  the  various  factions  could 
not  agree  in  their  choice,  we  meet  with  two  or  even  more 
ri^i'al  Podestas,  each  supported  by  his  party.  Thus  in  1213 
there  were  four,  in  1323  there  were  two.  Or,  again,  the 
partisans  of  the  old  consular  regime  would  get  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  consuls  would  again  appear  at  the  head  of 
the  government.  In  1221  the  dissensions  broke  out  into 
actual  civil  war.  Captains  and  Valvassors,  as  in  the  days 
of  Aribert,  left  the  city,  and  called  to  their  help  the  forces 
of  Cremona,  Lodi,  and  Mantua.  It  was  not  until  four 
years  later  that  peace  was  made  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Pope,  on  the  basis  of  a  division  of  offices  between 
the  nobles  and  the  popolo,  under  which  name  were  in- 
cluded the  richer  burghers  and  the  Credenza  of  Sanf 
Ambrogio.  One  condition  throws  a  curious  light  on 
the  age.  The  lower  orders  now  for  the  6rst  time 
obtained  access  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the  Church. 
Up  to  this  period  the  nobles  had  succeeded  in  keeping 
these  to  themselves,  and  e%'en  now  they  managed  to 
secure  that  the  Archbishop  should  always  be  choseOM 
from  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.  ^| 

Tlie  struggle  in  Piacenia  lasted  longer,  and  had 
important  results  on  the  external  policy  of  the  city. 
Here  the  milites — i,c.,  the  wealthier  classes — when 
opposed  by  the  popolo  retired  to  the  hilly  country  dis- 
tricts, and  called  to  their  help  the  semi-independent 
feudality  of  (he  Apennines.  From  1219  to  1226  there 
were  four  separate  quarrels,  followed  by  temporary  re- 
conciliations. Peace  then  lasted  for  live  years,  when 
the  struggle  broke  out  more  violently  than  ever.    The 
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popular  party,  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  nobles, 
turned  to  Ihc  old  enemies  of  the  Commune.  They  look 
Bs  Podest^  from  Parma,  and  got  military  aid  Irom 
Cremona.  Thus  they  threw  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  or  GhibclHne  party,  za  wc  may  now 
fairly  call  it,  of  which  Cremona  and  Parma  were  the 
chid  bulwarks  in  Lombardy,  and  which  was  now  at 
open  variance  with  the  majority  of  the  Lombards  headed 
by  Milan.  Temporary  reconciliations,  followed  by  new 
outt>reaks,  fill  tip  the  period  till  1236,  the  year  when 
Frederick  was  preparing  once  for  all  to  chastise  the 
Milanese  and  their  allies.  Papal  legates  brought  back 
the  nobles  to  the  city  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year. 
They  broke  the  peace  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  re* 
admitted,  drove  out  the  popular  leaders  favourable  to  the 
Emperor,  and  ranged  Piacenza  once  more  on  the  side  o( 
Milan. 

The  affairs  of  Piacenia  have  brought  us  far  past  the 
year  1226,  to  which  wc  must  return.  When  in  that  year 
Frederick  summoned  the  German  princes  to  meet  htm  at 
Cremona  at  Easter,  1226,  and  made  preparations  to  lead 
thither  a  force  from  Apulia,  the  Milanese  and  their  allies 
took  alarm.  They  had  long  been  watching  his  proceed- 
ings in  his  southern  territories,  where,  by  every  means  in 
his  power,  he  had  t>ccn  strengthening  the  royal  authority, 
and  had  shown  himself  in  a  special  manner  jealous  of 

I  any  show  of  independence  in  the  cities.  Now  fciring, 
or  pretending  to  fear,  that  the  Imperial  visit  to  Lombardy 
was  meant  to  bring  about  the  overthrow  of  their  liberties, 
fifteen  cities  sent  their  deputies  to  a  conference  near 
Mantua,  at  which  the  Lombtard  League  was  solemnly 
revived.  This  new  confc^Ieracy  was  formed  of  Alessan- 
dria and  Turin— practically  the  first  appearance  of  this 
city  as  a  free  commune — Milan  with  her  constant  allies 

I  Brescia  and  Piacenza,  the  smaller  communities  of  Lodi 
and  VerccUi,  the  four  cities  of  the  Veronese  Mark — Ber- 
gamo, Mantua,  Bologna,  and  her  ally  Facnza.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  Crema  and  Fcrrara,  and  by  (he 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  the  Count  of  Biandrate,  and 
other  feudal  lords. 
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This  second  Lombard  League  differs  very  much  from 
the  first  In  the  days  of  Barbarossa  the  Communes  had 
combined  under  the  pressure  of  intolerable  oppression  to 
make  a  last  stand  for  their  liberties.  Now  their  con- 
federacy took  on  a  markedly  aggressive  character.  They 
forbade  all  communication  with  the  Emperor,  or  witb 
the  cities  which  remained  in  his  obedience,  assembled 
an  army  to  watch  his  advance  into  Lombardy,  and 
refused  him  entry  to  the  cities  by  which  he  passed. 
Most  hostile  step  of  all,  they  blocked  the  defiles  leading 
from  Trent  to  Verona,  and  refused  a  passage  to  the 
Emperor's  son  Henry  and  the  other  German  princes 
who  had  reached  Trent  on  their  journey  to  Cremona,      i 

An  attempt  of  the  burghers  of  this  last  city  to  free  the 
defiles  by  an  attack  from  the  rear  failed,  and  the  Germans, 
after  six  weeks'  delay  in  Trent,  were  forced  to  return  home. 

All  these  proceedings  were  the  more  unjustifiable,  as 
Frederick  had  not  so  far  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
vtobte  tiie  conditions  of  (he  Peace  of  Constance.  To 
his  reproaches,  joined  to  those  of  the  Pope,  the  Lombards 
could  oppose  no  solid  arguments ;  they  took  refuge  in 
vague  charges,  which  plainly  show  that  Frederick  had 
given  them  no  definite  ground  of  complaint,  and  thai 
their  proceedings  were  based  on  mere  general  suspidon 
of  his  designs.  The  result  was  that  a  severe  blow  wis 
struck  at  the  prospects  of  the  Crusade,  and  Frederick  had 
for  the  moment  no  means  of  chastising  the  insolence  of 
the  Lombards. 

The  projected  Diet  at  Cremona  thus  practically  failed. 
A  few  of  the  German  princes  had  penetrated  into  Italy  by 
way  of  Carinthia,  and  the  cities  hostile  to  Milan — Parma, 
Modcna,  Kcggio,  Asti,  Pavia,  and  Como — sent  their  depu- 
ties. The  Marquis  of  Este  and  some  other  nobles 
attended,  so  did  deputies  from  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  Pisa, 
Finding  the  rest  of  the  Lombards  obstinate,  Frederick 
put  them  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire  as  rebels,  and  the 
Papal  legale  pronounced  against  tliem  the  sentence  of 
excommunication.  ^j 

The  Emperor  was  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  proceed  I^B 
open  hostilities,  and  sought  the  inter\-cntion  of  the  Pope. 
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The  Lombard}!  also  consented  to  accept  his  arbitration. 
His  decision,  given  early  in  1127.  cannot  but  excite  our 
surprise.  All  offences  on  both  sides  were  to  be  forgiven 
;ind  forgotten,  and  the  Communes  were  to  be  received 
once  more  into  the  Imperial  favour,  while  as  their  only 
punishment  the  Lombards  were  to  maintain  four  hundred 
knights  for  the  Crusade  for  two  years.  This  sentence 
cannot  have  failed  to  anger  the  Emperor,  who  saw  open 
rebellion  and  insult  to  his  person  thus  lightly  condoned. 
He  was.  however,  desirous  of  peace  in  Italy,  and  accepted 
the  award.  The  Lombards,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
look  any  measures  to  supply  the  knights,  nor  refrained 
from  hostilities  against  the  cities  of  the  Imperial  party. 

Before  the  peace  had  been  rati&ed  Pope  Honorius 
died  and  was  succeeded  by  a  nephew  of  Innocent  III., 
who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  iX.  He  had  much  of 
the  fiery  and  unbending  nature  of  his  uncle,  and  soon 
showed  both  Frederick  .md  the  Lombards  thai  they  had 
10  do  with  a  very  different  personality  from  that  of  the 
mild  Honorius. 

Tlie  time  drew  on  for  the  Emperor  to  start  for  Palestine. 
A  coii&idcrable  army  and  fleet  w;ts  gathered  near  Brmdisi. 
AH  w:as  ready  fur  the  departure  when  a  pestilence,  brought 
on  by  the  summer  heal,  broke  out  among  the  soldiers 
from  more  nortliem  climates.  In  spite  of  this  Frederick 
■et  sail,  but  fell  ill  himself,  so  that  after  three  days  at  sea 
he  put  back,  and  retired  to  the  neigh  txiurhood  of  Naples 
tu  effect  a  cure.  On  this  news  the  army,  which  had  been 
collected  with  such  diflicully,  dispersed. 

A»  soon  as  news  of  this  reached  Gregory,  he  refused  to 
itcc  in  Frederick's  illness  anything  more  than  a  pretext  to 
escape  from  his  engagements,  and  without  delay,  in  con* 
fonnily  with  the  treaty  of  San  Gemuno,  he  excommuni- 
cated the  lilmperar. 

The  Pope  to  justify  his  action  issued  letters  denouncing 
the  Emperor's  conduct;  tlie  latter,  in  return,  did  not 
refrain  from  vehement  reproaclies  against  the  Pope  him. 
tclf  and  the  general  action  of  the  Papacy.  The  breach 
between  tlie  two  heads  of  Christendom  became  daily 
wider.     In  order  to  prove  his  sincenty  to  the  world, 
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Frederick  redoubled  his  efforts  for  the  Crusade,  and  in 
the  fallowing  August  he  at  length  set  out  from  Italy,  and 
landed  without  mishap  in  Palestine. 

Far  from  appeasing  the  Pope,  Frederick's  attitude  only 
brought  new  excommunications  on  his  head.  In  Syria 
he  obtained  by  diplomacy  more  than  former  Crusaders 
had  been  able  to  gain  by  arms.  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
and  other  places  were  ceded  to  him  by  the  Sultan. 
But  on  entering  the  Holy  City,  he  found  that  the 
Patriarch  had  laid  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
under  an  interdict,  and  had  once  more  repeated  the 
excommunication. 

In  the  meantime,  in  Italy,  the  Pope  had  declared  the 
crown  of  Naples  vacant,  and  had  got  together  an  army 
which  had  already  overrun  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
Gregory  appealed  to  the  Lombards  for  aid  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  received  some  troops  from  Milan  and  Piaccnza. 
The  Lombards,  as  a  whole,  were  too  much  occupied  with 
their  own  immediate  affairs  to  send  any  substantial  heip 
to  the  pontiff. 

The  Bolognese  had  determined  on  a  great  effort  to 
crush  Motlena,  which  had  ranged  itself  on  the  Imperial 
side.  In  1228  a  great  army  took  the  field.  Besides  the 
forces  of  Bologna,  contingents  came  from  nine  cities  of 
Rom.Tgn3,  from  Fcrrara,  even  from  Florence.  Mibn, 
Piacenza,  and  Brescia  sent  a  thousand  knights ;  e\'en 
Rcggio,  which  had  not  joined  the  League,  is  said  to  have 
sent  troops  to  fight  her  old  antagonist.  The  combined 
army  entered  the  territory  of  Modena,  wasted  it  far  and 
wide,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Bazano.  The  Modcn- 
cse  army  advanced  to  the  relief.  With  it  were  arrayed 
the  forces  of  Parma  and  Cremona,  the  latter,  we  are  told, 
numbering  four  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  knights. 
By  skilful  movements  they  relieved  Baxano,  and  then, 
boldly  advancing  into  the  Contado  of  Bologna,  compelled 
the  hostile  army  to  retire  and  defend  that  city.  The 
armies  joined  in  battle  at  Santa  Maria  in  Strada,  and 
after  a  fight,  which  ta<itcd  tilt  "after  the  going  down  of 
the  great  evening  star,"  the  confederate  host  was  scattered 
to  the  winds. 
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Text  year  (he  Bologncsc  repeated  the  in\'a5ion,  ranging 
the  contingents  of  fourteen  other  Communes  under  their 
banner.  Once  more  the  burghers  of  Modcna,  Panna, 
and  Cremona  sallied  forth  against  them.  Another  battle, 
bloody  and  long  contested,  took  place.  Once  more 
fortune  smiled  on  the  Imperialist  cities.  The  Bolognese 
were  driven  in  headlong  flight,  their  Carroccio  was  taken, 
their  battering  train  of  mangonels  carried  in  triumph 
to  Panna,  and  placed  as  a  monument  of  victory  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city.  These  disasters  forced  Bologna 
to  consent  to  a  (rucc  for  eight  years. 

They  also  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the  city  itself. 
The  tr.ades  guilds,  exasperated  by  the  ill  success  of  the  cam- 
paign, which  they  attributed  to  the  incompetence  of  the 
ruhng  aritvtocracy,  demanded  a  share  in  the  government. 
This  they  obtained  after  the  usual  tumultuous  street  fight- 
ing. A  conflict  with  the  Bishop  over  the  jurisdiction 
in  the  Church  lands  followed  soon  on  this.  It  brought 
down  on  the  city  a  Papal  interdict,  which  seems  to  have 
had  hardly  any  cflect  on  the  Bolognese,  so  far  had  the 
qurit  of  independence,  e\'en  in  religious  matters,  taken 
root  in  tlie  Communes.* 

In  the  meantime  a  general  war  had  been  raging  in 
Piedmont,  interrupted  by  peaces,  or  rather  truces, 
broken  almost  as  soon  as  made.  Genoa,  Asli,  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Montferrat,  and  the  Count  of  Savoy  were  leagued 
again&t  Alessandria,  Alba,  Tortona,  and  Vcrcelli.  Asti 
met  with  more  than  one  disaster  in  thi.s  contest,  a 
thousand  of  her  citizens  being  carried  off  to  the  dun- 
geons of  Alessandria,  from  which  few  of  them  returned. 
The  Milane^  led  an  army,  collected  from  the  membeni 
of  the  League,  to  the  aid  of  Alessandria.  The  chronicler 
of  Asti  relates  that  the  lands  of  that  city  were  laid  w.-tste 
by  no  k-ss  than  twenty-three  allied  cities.  Montferrat 
was  also  devastated  ;  but  on  (be  whole  the  confederates 
accomplished  lililc.     They  penetrated,  however,  far  up 

*  Hencdortb  the  popolo  at  UoIi>f('>'>  ""^  otgonitod  un<ler  the 
Aiuismi,  or  bcadi  of  the  guild*.  1'bcrc  were  aUo  two  councUb  of 
Um  popoloh  oorr«8pODdiag  to  the  Coosiglio  di  CtedcnxA  and  llic 
fj»dg^  Gaoonle  of  the  Commone. 
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fhe  valley  of  the  Stura  where,  in  order  to  hold   the 
feudal  lords  of  this  region  in  check,  a  town  was  founded 
on  a  wcdge^hajied    piece  of    land — from  which  cams: 
its  name  Cunco^into  which    the  inhabitants    of 
surroundmg  villages  were  gathered. 

In  the  meantime  Frederick  had  returned  to  Southern 
Italy.  Landing  in  the  summer  of  1229,  he  soon  had 
driven  the  Papal  troops  from  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions.  He  showed  himself  desirous  of  peace  ;  the 
Pope,  too,  finding  that  the  Lombards  could  not,  or  would 
not,  send  any  considerable  forces  to  his  help,  was  inclined 
to  an  accommodation.  All  was  soon  satisfactordyarrangcd; 
and  in  the  summer  of  1230  a  treaty,  signed  at  San  Ger* 
mano,  put  an  end  to  the  contest  between  Pope  and 
Emperor.  A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  the  feuds 
in  Lombardy  were  for  the  moment  stilled,  and  a  friendly 
meeting  of  Gregory  and  Frederick  al  Anagni  set  the  sea] 
to  their  rcconcihation.  ^M 

The  I-omhards,  as  we  have  said,  had  given  no  substan-™ 
tial  help  to  the  Pope.  But  Frederick's  return  had  caused 
them,  in  December,  1229,  to  renew  the  league,  and  they 
still  maintained  a  defiant  attitude  towards  him.  To 
restore  his  influence  in  Lombardy  was  now  the  Emperor's 
chief  aim.  For  this  purpose  he  summoned  a  Diet,  to  be 
held  at  Ravenna  late  in  the  year  1231,  at  which  all  the 
Communes  were  to  appear,  as  well  as  the  German  princes 
and  the  young  King  Henry.  ^ 

The  Pope  wrote  to  exhort  the  Lombards  to  obedience.^ 
But  once  more  they  declared  that  they  could  not  trust 
Frederick,  got  together  an  army,  and  again  blocked  the 
passes.  The  assembly  therefore  came  to  nothing;  and 
the  offending  Communes  were  once  more  put  to  the  ban 
of  the  Empire.  In  order  to  confer  with  his  German 
subjects  Frederick  had  to  take  ship  to  Friuli,  a  pretty 
clear  proof  that  he  had  not  come  to  Ravenna  with  any 
force  sufficient  to  justify  the  suspicions  of  the  Lombards. 
Whilst  in  this  territory  he  received  overtures  which  were 
destined  to  bring  about  a  complete  change  in  his  position 
in  Lombardy.  To  explain  this  clearly  it  will  be  necessary 
to  retrace  our  steps  a  little,  and  to  take  up  at  some  length 
the  course  of  aflfairs  in  the  Mark. 
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Wc  have  already  seen  how  tlic  death  of  Azzo  VI.  of 
Este  and  of  th«  Count  of  San  Bonifacio  had  given  the 
preponderance  in  the  Mark  to  their  advcmarics.  Salin- 
gucrra  had  returned  to  Ferrara,  where  the  young  Aldro- 
vandino  o(  Este  uas  forced  to  share  the  control  of  the 
city  with  him.  The  Moiitecchi  had  returned  to  Verona, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Ezzeltno's  adversaries  had  bceti 
readmitted  to  Viccnza.  Thiii  bringing  back  of  the  exiles 
seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  Paduji,  wliich,  free  from 
internal  dissensiomi  and  tmdcr  a  more  democratic  go%'ern- 
ment  than  the  other  Communes,  aspired  to  tlie  leat^lersliip 
of  the  Mark. 

Treviso  was  also  free  from  internal  strife.  She  was 
friendly  to  Ezwhno,  and  devoted  herself  to  an  aggressive 
pohcy  against  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  and  the  Bishop 
of  Feltre  and  Belluno,  which  brought  her  more  than 
once  into  collision  with  Padua,  where  these  prelates 
had  obtained  burgher  rights  as  a  protection  against 
attack. 

Viccnza  and  Verona  were  torn  by  factions  among 
the  nobles,  compliailed  in  the  former  city  by  the 
emergence  of  a  democratic  party.  The  restored  exiles 
■oon  grew  strong  in  Vicenxa,  and  expelled  Exzelino 
and  his  party  in  1214.  These  remained  in  exile  for 
four  years,  when  P.idua  brought  about  their  rectll. 
They  were  expelled  again  almost  immediately,  and 
■ought  to  return  by  force  of  arms.  Under  the  l&idership 
of  Ezzelino's  iw>n,  Exzelmo  III.,  they  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Bressanvido. 

This  is  the  first  notable  exploit  in  which  the  future 

tyrant  of  the  Mark  figures.     Born  in  1 194,  he  had  early 

given  evidence  of  his  capacity.     A  dariiifj  soldier,  he  was 

no    less   iJcilled    in   the  arts    necessary  (or  the   Italian 

party  leader.    Constant  in  adversity,  prudent  in  success, 

able  to  dissemble  his  feelings,  but  incapable  of  forgetting 

H    m  wrong,  he  had  as  yet  given    no  sign  of  the  pitile$>s 

H   nattire  which   in   later  times  was  to  turn  him   into  a 

H    aionHter  and  to  attach  to  his  name  undying  associations 

H    of  horror. 
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returned  to  Viccnza,  and  Ezzelino  sold  to  that  city  the 
important  castle  of  Marostica  for  the  immense  sum  of 
forty  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  meantime  peace  had  reigned  in  Verona,  which 
was  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  the  young  Ezxelino 
to  the  sister  of  Count  Richard  of  San  Bonifazto,  who 
at  the  same  time  married  Ezzelino's  sister  the  famoui 
Ctmizza.  Soon  after  this  Ezzelino  U.  retired  to  a 
monastery,  without,  however,  withdrawing  from  all 
intervention  in  politics. 

This  reconciliation  of  the  two  factions,  which  coincided 
with  the  genera!  pacification  which  followed  on  the  death 
of  Otho,  was  first  broken  in  Ferrara.  The  partisans  of 
Azxo  VII.  of  Este,  who  h.id  succeeded  his  brother  Aldro> 
vandino,  attacked  Salinguerra,  burned  his  palace,  and 
drove  him  out.  After  a  few  days  peace  was  made ; 
Salinguerra  returned,  and  next  year  his  adversaries  wei 
expelled  in  their  turn. 

In  the  meantime  the  people  of  Vicenza  had  formi 
an  association  to  break  the  power  of  the  ruling  arist' 
cracy.    The  leader  of  the  movement  was  a  Brescian, 
of  the  noble  house  of  the  Martincngbi;  and  his  nativ 
city  sent  him  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  horse  t 
help  him  to  overawe  the  Vicentine  nobles.     EaeKni 
had  begged  the  Count  of  San  Bonifazio  to  prevent  th' 
troops  reaching  Vicenza  ;  he  refused,  and  the  old  fei 
broke  out  again.    The  first  consequence  was  the  cxpulsioi 
from  Verona  of  Ezzelino's  faction  the  Montecchi. 

San   Bonifazio,  helped  by  Mantua  and  Padua,  no' 
joined  Azzo  in  an  attack  on  S.ilinguerra.    The  latter, 
by  a  piece  of  treachery,  made  the  Count  a  prisoner  ;  an' 
the  contest  was  further  embittered  when  at  the  capt 
of  Fratta  Azzo's  forces  massacred  all  the  inhabitants, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.    The  Mark  was  once  more 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  contending  factions. 

At  this  time  a  new  party  arose  in  Verona  called 
" Quattrovenli,"  or  "Twenty-Four."'    They  combin 
with  the  Montecchi,  and  while  the  Count  was  still  a 

*  SQn)ewrt[crs,DOtat>lyGitlcTmaim,  Uk«  the  Twcoly-Foiu-  to  have 
been  >  populiu-  associatioo.    More  probabt;  they  were  nobler 
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prisoner,  restored  them  to  the  city.  As  usual,  the 
returned  exiles  did  not  long  keep  the  peace.  At  Christ- 
mastime, 1325,  the  allies  attadced  the  Count's  party, 
and  after  several  days'  street  fighting  gained  control  of 
tlie  city.  Eizelino  seems  to  have  taken  no  part  in  this 
rising ;  but  a  treacherous  attack  on  him  by  the  Count, 
who  had  been  freed  from  his  captivity  in  Fcrrara,  led 
him  once  more  to  appear  as  the  leader  of  the  Monlecchi. 
The  Count  and  his  chief  partisans  were  seized,  and 
Ezzclino  became  completely  master  of  the  city. 

Sismondi,  Leo,  and  Itaiian  writers  following  them 
have  described  Ezzclino  the  Monk  and  his  more  famous 
son  as  the  leaders  of  the  Ghibcllinc  or  Imperial  party 
in  the  Mark.  According  to  them,  the  opposite  faction, 
that  of  Esle  and  San  Bonifazio,  represented  the  GueU 
cause.  They  farther  assert  that  the  former  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  vi>hile  the  latter  led 
the  more  democratic  burgher  party. 

An  examination  of  the  facts,  however,  clearly  shows 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatsoever  for  these  asf^crtions. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  House  of  Romano  had,  so 
far,  always  been  in  opposition  to  the  Hobenstaufcn 
Emperors.  Ezzelino  the  Stammerer  had  been  one  of  the 
Rectors  of  the  first  Lombard  League ;  a  special  clause 
pardoning  him  was  considered  necessary  by  the  framers 
of  the  Peace  of  Constance.  Ezzelino  the  Monk  and  his 
supporter  Salinguerra  had  been  the  allies  of  MiL-tn  in 
opposing  Frederick  II.  On  the  other  hand,  Atzo  VI, 
of  Este  had  been  the  ally  of  Parma  and  Cremona, 
with  which  latter  city  he  had  concluded  an  alliance 
on  behalf  of  Fcrrara  as  early  as  1208;  and  it  was 
he  who  had  organised  the  Le:igue  of  1212  between 
Perrara,  Nfantua,  \^eron3,  and  Cremona  in  opposition  to 
Frederick's  adversary  Otho. 

Salinguerra  had  made  his  peace  with  Frederick's 
patron,  Innocent  III.,  by  1215,  but  Ezzclino  was  not 
reconciled  to  the  Church  till  1320,  and  no  doubt  then 
made  a  formal  submission  to  Frederick.  Yet  neither 
of  them  seems  to  have  taken  any  steps  towards  a  full 
reconcilution  witli  the  young  EmiHTor.    Azzo  Ml.  of 
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Este  and  tlie  young  Count  o(  S.in  Bonifazio,  on 
other  hand,  appeared  at  court  in  1220,  when  both 
received  sij^nal  marks  of  the  Imperial  favour.  The 
former  ivas  freed,  by  Imperial  decree,  from  the  conditions 
imposed  on  his  Iwother  by  P.(dua  in  tii}.  The  latter 
received  a  most  ample  charter  confirroing  him  in  all 
his  rights,  especially  in  the  oountship  of  Verona,  and 
the  jurisdiction  over  certain  classes  of  the  citizens, 
notably  the  bakers  and  butchers,  whicli  he  claimed  in 
virtue  of  thai  office. 

Moreover,  in  1226,  Verona,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  then  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Ezzelino  and  the 
Montccchi,  joined  the  Lombard  League,  and  must  have 
borne  the  chief  part  in  blocking  the  defiles  of  the 
Adigc.  Ferrara,  too,  joined  the  League ;  and  since 
1225  Salinguerra'ij  authority  had  been  solidly  established  h 
in  that  city.*  ^| 

As  to  their  respective  positions  with  regard  to  the 
aristocratic  and  popular  parties,  the  Estcnsi  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  feudal  nobility  in  the  Mark,  and  had 
stilt  independent  rule  in  the  district  between  Adige  and 
Po.  The  Count  of  San  Bonifazio  \vas  not  only  the 
greatest  feudal  noble  in  the  diocese  of  Verona,  but 
also  claimed  to  be  Count  of  the  city,  and  still  actually 
possessed  some  of  the  rights  attackin^^o  that  dignity, 
a  case  probably  unique  at  this  period  inLombardy.  He 
held  the  same  position  towards  Verona  as  the  Counts 
of  Lomello  and  Hiandrate,  respectively,  had  held,  more 
than  a  generation  previously,  towards  Pavia  and  Novara. 

The  Montecchi,  Ezzclino's  party  in  Verona,  though 
themselves  feudid  nobles,  seem  to  have  been  allied 
with  the  merchants  and  rich  burghers,  if  not  with  the 
lower  orders  in  general."  Salinguerra,  we  are  expresshf 
told,  was  supported  by  the  dcmoeratic  party  in  Ferrara, 
In  Vicenza  the  House  of  Romano  first  appears  a^l 
supporting  the  party  of  the  Vi%-arii  against  Uie  Count 

'  Auo  of  Efic  attcndod  th«  Did  »i  Cremona  in  1316. 
therefore,  then  bo&lUc  to  (he  Lviigue. 

•  Fw  vihcn  the  Montccchi  were  cxpolk-d  in  1106  thctr 
and  tlNsc  oi  Uie  merchants  wer«  alike  dciitroyDd. 
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■ftf  Vicenza,  then  on   the  side  of  the  Count  and  (hen 

m  once  more  on  the  side  of  the  Vivacii.     It  seems  more 

probable  that  here  the  Count's  party  would  represent 

the    country    nobles.     The    democratic    movement    in 

tViceiua  between  1218  and  1226  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  more  obnoxious  to  the  Vi\-ani  than  to 
their  opponents.  In  this  cit)-,  then,  wc  may  allow  that 
Eu!chnu  HI.  and  liis  brotJier  Alberic  really  did  appear 

I  as  the  adversaries  of  the  popular  party. 
It  is  true  that,  by  the  change  of  policy  of  which  we 
shall  soon  have  to  speak,  Ezzelmo  ranged  himself  linally 
on  the  Imperial  side,  and  that,  as  the  chief  upholder  of 
Frederick's  cause  in  the  Mark,  his  name  was  identified 
for  more  than  twent)*  years  with  the  party  which  adopted 
the  name  of  Ghitwiline.     He  drew  Salinguerra  after  him, 
and  his  hereditary  enemies,  Este  and  San  Bouifazio,  at 
once  embraced  the  party  of  the  cities  leagued  against 
B    Frederick.    The  Pope  quarrelled  with  Frederick,  so  that 
'   once  more  Pope  and  Lombards  were  allied  against  the 
Emperor,  and  the  House  of  Esle  henceforward  leads  the 
B    Papal  or  Guelfic  party  in  the  Mark.     Este  and  Romano 
"    being  thus  the  two  protagonists  in  the  struggle  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  later  historians  have  tried  to  work  their 
early  private  quarrels  into  some  relation  mth  the  parts 
they  afterwards  played,  and  into  connection   with  the 
greater  struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire 
and  the  Icsticr  one  between  aristocracy  and  democracy  in 
_    the  Communes.    The  Ezxclini  appear  as  Ghilwllines  and 

■  aristocrats,  the  Estensi  as  Guelfs.  But,  even  granting 
that  the  names  Ghibelline  and  Guclf  h.-id  come  into  use 
at  all  in  Ihe  days  of  Kuelino  the  Monk,  nolliing  c:m  t>e 
clearer  than  that,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  is  the  Ez/clini  who  .ire  the  opponents,  the 
Estensi    who    are    tiie    supporters    of    the     House    of 

■  Hohenstaufen. 

I        The  beginning  of  Ihe  year  1226  saw  Ezzelino  and  his 

m    (action  masters  of  Verona.     Then  came  the  renewal  of 

the   Lombard   League,  to  which    confederacy  Veronal 

adhered  in  April.     Wc  cannot  doubt  tliat  the  city  t<wk 

tiic  ciucf  part  in  closing  the  defiles  of  tlic  Adtgc  against 
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the  Germans  durin}<  ;the  summer  ;  and  for  its  contumacy 
it  was  excommunicated  and  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire 
along  with  its  allies. 

The  negotiations  which  followed  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Lomtxirds  by  removing  the  danger  of  an  attack 
from  Germany  relaxed  the  discipline  which  had  bound 
the  confederates  together.  The  popular  party  in  Vicenza 
had  for  some  years  been  struggling  against  the  nobles. 
They  obtained  assistance  from  Padua,  and  to  secure  their 
hold  on  the  city  set  burghers  of  that  city  to  garrison  the 
towers  of  the  Vivarii  and  other  partisans  of  the  House  o( 
Romano.  These  sought  help  from  Ezzelino.  On  an  ■ 
appointed  day  they  rushed  to  arms,  and  attacked  their 
own  houses.  Ezzelino  hurried  with  his  forces  from 
Verona,  the  towers  were  captured,  and  the  nobles  u-ere  ■ 
once  more  masters  of  Viccnza.  Alberic  of  Romano  was 
installed  as  Podesta ;  and  the  lords  of  Romano  once 
more  acquired  a  commanding  position  in  the  Mark.        ■ 

In  the  meantime  the  Count  of  San   Bonifazio  had  ' 
escaped  from  captivity.     The  League  desired  above  all 
things  to  maintain  union  in  the  Mark  ;  and,  fccUng  sure  M 
of  Ezjjeiino,  they  wished  to  win  the  Count  over  to  their  " 
party,  as  they  had  gained  the  lords  of  Biandrate  and 
Montferrat.     Besides,  Mantua  was  a  prominent  member 
of    the  League,  and  the  Count  enjoyed  in  a  special    _ 
degree  the  favour  of  the  burghers  of  that  city.  f 

The  League,  therefore,  opened  negotiations  for  the 
return  of  the  Count  and  his  supporters  to  Verona.    They    _ 
succeeded.     Ezzelino  laid  down  tlie   Podestnship,  and  f 
withdrew  ;  all  existing  parties  in  the  city  were  dissolved, 
and  every  Veronese  was  to  swear  never  to  revive  them. 
Strange  to  say  this  oath  was  kept  for  nearly  three  years. 

Ezzelino,  having  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  League 
as  regards  Verona,  sought  an  outlet  for  his  restless  enei^ 
in  an  attack  on  the  Camposampieri.  They  were  citizens  ■ 
of  Padua,  which  at  once  embraced  their  cause.  The 
burghers,  nobles,  and  commons  alike  flocked  to  the 
genera!  assembly  ;  many  noble  ladies  joined  the  throng ;  m 
the  Carroccio  was  drawn  into  the  Piazza  amid  scenes  of 
wild  enthusiasm ;  and  a  great  force  advanced  on  Bassano. 
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Yielding  to  the  advice  of  his  father,  who  pointed  out  to 
him  that  at  present  he  was  no  nuitch  for  the  mighty 
Padua,  but  that  by  biding  his  time  he  might  hope  to  see 
not  only  that  city  but  all  the  Mark  at  his  mercy,  Ezxelino 
bent  before  the  storra,  and  swore  to  give  back  to  the 
Camposampicri  the  captured  castle  of  Fonte.  "  I  myself 
saw  iiira,"  says  Rolandino,  "riding  on  a  tall  war-horse 
through  the  waves  of  the  Brenta;  but  the  Podest^  who 
was  awaiting  him  on  the  bank  did  not  allow  him  to  come 
to  the  shore."  Silting  his  horse  in  the  river  he  took 
the  oath. 

While  swearing  to  the  peace,  Eatclino  thought  only  of 
vengeance.  He  had  detected  many  burghers  of  Treviso 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Paduans,  and  vowed  to  make 
that  city  smart  as  a  whole  for  the  treachery,  as  he 
regarded  it,  of  individuals.  With  this  end  in  view, 
he  craftily  urged  Treviso  to  attack  the  Bishop  of  Feltre 
and  Belluno.  The  Trevisans  seized  these  towns  ;  while 
Eccelino,  falling  on  ttie  lords  of  Camino,  deprived  them 
of  most  of  their  castles.  The  aggrieved  parties  were 
burghers  of  Padua ;  and  that  cily  once  more  took  the 
field  against  Treviso  and  her  dangerous  ally.  Ezzelino 
had  stirred  up  a  greater  storm  than  he  had  foreseen. 
The  Paduans  wasted  the  lands  of  Treviso  far  and  wide, 
and  passed  a  decree  that  the  devastation  was  to  be 
repeated  twice  in  each  year.  In  this  way  Ezzelino  had 
brought  down  punishment  on  Treviso.  But  he  was  him- 
self involved  in  the  calamities  of  that  city.  His  lands 
were  ravaged  and  his  castles  destroyed.  Treviso  was 
forced  to  sue  for  peace  ;  Ezzelino's  influence  in  the  city 
was  seriously  impaired.  The  League,  and  the  Paduans 
in  particular,  b^an  to  regard  him  as  a  dangerous  fire- 
brand whose  influence  in  the  Mark  seemed  fatal  to  any 
hope  of  lading  peace. 

More  misfortunes  followed  for  the  House  of  Romano. 
Athene  was  driven  from  Viccma  in  1229  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Padua  and  Verona ;  and  following  on  this 
came  a  revolt  of  the  serfs  on  his  domains.  They  seized 
Bassano,  which  town,  the  main  seat  of  the  power  of  the 
Komanos,  was  only  recovered    by  the  most  strenuous 
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exertions  of  the  two  brothers.  In  the  space  of  barely 
three  years  the  House  of  Romano  had  fallen  from  the 
arbiters  of  the  Mark  to  the  position  of  country  nobles 
threatened  on  all  i^ides  by  hostile  Communes. 

The  most  sudden  chanf'cs  of  fortune  are  characlertgtic 
of  Italian  history.  Before  a  year  had  passed  Eziclino 
was  once  more  ruler  of  Verona.  After  hi*  departure 
from  that  city  in  1227  a  new  personage  appears  on  the 
scene,  .1  certain  Julian,  the  head  of  an  association  of 
which  we  know  nothing  except  that  it  obtained  complete  m 
control  of  the  government.  | 

It  would  seem  that,  during  the  previous  years  of  strife, 
the  public  othces  had  been  monopolised  by  the  nobles  of 
whatever  faction  had  been  uppermost  for  the  moment. 
The  "  Communania,"  or  society  of  which  Julian  was 
Rector  or  head,  now  brought  it  about  that  in  future  a  list 
should  be  made  of  the  milites  or  nobles,  and  of  all  those 
who  had  horses  and  militarj*  equipment  and  property  to 
the  extent  of  1,000  lire,  and  that  the  public  offices  should 
be  filled  from  those  whose  name  was  on  the  list,  until  all 
had  served  in  turn.  Thus  the  constitution  was  placed  on 
a  more  democratic  basis,  although  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  still  shut  out  from  a  share  in  the  go%'crnmenL 

Julian  was  hostile  to  the  Romanos,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  drove  Aiberic  from  Vicenza.  After  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years,  during  which  Verona  liad  enjoyed 
internal  peace,  he  vanishes  from  the  scene  as  suddenly 
■OS  he  had  appeared.  The  Count  of  San  Bonifazio  had 
also  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  now  once  more  made 
a  bid  for  supremacy.  A  6r$t  outbreak,  at  Easter,  1230, 
was  quieted  by  the  banishment  of  the  chiefs  both  of  6ie 
Montecchi  and  the  Count's  party.  They  soon  returned. 
In  July  a  new  tumult  took  place,  and  the  Count  seised 
the  Palace  of  the  Commune.  His  opponents  flew  to 
arms ;  numbers  seem  to  have  been  on  their  side ;  the 
Palace  was  stormed ;  and  the  Count  with  many  of  his 
adherents  fell  once  more  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Salingucrra  became  Podest^ ;  E^zzelino  returned  toM 
Verona,  and  became  practically  master  of  the  city.         ™ 

The  neighbouring  Communes — Padua,   Mantua,  and 
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Vicenza — friendly  to  the  Count,  or  hostile  to  EzzcUno — 
Bew  lo  arms  jn  support  of  the  Count's  party,  most  of 
whom  had  escaped  and  fortified  themselves  in  the  castle 
of  San  Bomfa«o.  They  fell  on  the  Veronese  territory 
from  all  sides,  and  wasted  it  horribly.  Ezzelino  replied 
by  announcing  his  intention  of  starving  the  Count  to 
death.  Some  of  the  captives,  it  is  said,  actu.-ally  perished 
from  hun{>er  ;  the  Count  himself,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Gherardu  Maurisio,  owed  his  life  lo  the  old  Ezzclino  the 
Monk,  who  left  his  cloister  in  order  to  persuade  his  son 
to  clemency,  and,  finding  his  efforts  fruitless,  found 
Bteans  to  supply  his  former  enemy  with  food. 

The  interposition  of  the  League,  joined  to  a  new  inroad 
from  Padua  and  Mantua,  al  length  secured  the  liberation 
of  the  Count,  after,  as  it  would  seem,  a  year's  captivity. 
Now  that  Frederick  was  once  more  turning  his  attention 
to  Lombardy,  and  had  summoned  the  Gennans  to  meet 
him  at  Ravenna,  the  League  was  more  than  ever  inte- 
rested in  preserving  tranquillity  in  the  Mark.  With  this 
end  in  view,  a  separate  league  was  organised,  comprising 
Padua,  Bresci3,'M.intii.i,  Vicenaia,  and  Fcrrara.  Its  special 
mission  was  to  maintain  peace  in  Verona,  which  city  was 
invited  also  to  adhere  to  it.  Enelino  and  Albcric  were 
also  to  be  admitted  to  this  league,  apparently  as  feudal 
lords  of  Uassano  and  Romano, 
k  Once  more  the  contending  factions  went  through  the 
■^form  of  a  reconciliation.  The  Count  was  to  be  kept  m 
the  custody  of  tiie  League  until  the  castle  of  San  Boni- 
fuio  was  surrendered  to  the  Commune  of  Verona ;  but, 

^on  the  other  hand,  Ezzclino  was  to  leave  the  city. 
'  The  Count  was  handed  over  to  the  Lombards,  swore 
lo  the  League  and  was  liberated  ;  but  his  castle  was  not 
given  up  lo  Verona.  In  the  meantime  Ezselmo  the  Monk 
had  fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  the 
Pbpe  had  incited  the  I^iduans  to  attack  the  possessions 
of  hi«  aons  in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  person.  Ilie 
younger  lizselino  now  asked  for  admission  to  the  M^parate 
League  to  protect  himself  from  this  attack.  But  the 
deputies  of  certain  cities  protested  against  thi».  Only 
the  threat  of  Enelino's  envoy,  the  historian  Maurisio, 
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that  fariher  opposition  would  force  his  master  to  go  over 
to  the  side  ot  the  Emperor,  and  so  admit  the  Germans 
by  the  Val  Sugana  into  Bassano  and  the  lands  of  Viceiua      i 
and  Tre%'iso,  caused  them  (o  accede  to  his  request 

But  this  concitialory  step  came  too  late.  The  League 
had  twice  forced  him  (o  retire  from  Verona ;  they  had 
received  his  .pnemy  (he  Count  into  their  association. 
Ezzetino  was  at  last  convinced  that  the  confederate 
cities  would  never  allow  him  to  hold  the  mastery  over 
Verona  for  which  he  had  been  striving.  He  therefore 
turned  to  Frederick.  He  is  said  to  have  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  Emperor  during  the  tatter's  stay  at 
Ravenna.  In  the  spring  of  1232  Frederick  was  in 
Friuh,  and  here  the  definite  compact  was  made.  Ezze- 
lino  abandoned  his  former  allies,  and  engaged  himself 
to  hold  Verona  for  the  Emperor,  who,  on  his  side,  pro* 
mised  to  send  troops  to  protect  the  city  from  the 
Lombards.  The  Milanese  Podcstit  of  Verona,  dis- 
trusting the  attitude  of  Ezzelino's  partisans,  had  ordered 
them  to  renew  the  oath  to  the  League.  Ezzelino  has- 
tened back  to  the  city,  won  over  the  Montecchi  and  their 
following  to  his  change  of  side,  stormed  the  Palace  of 
the  Commune,  and  once  ii)ore  made  himself  master 
of  Verona.  An  Imperial  officer  was  received  within 
the  walls,  and  he  was  (oltowed  by  a  force  of  knights 
and  Saracen  tmwmen  sufficient  to  repel  any  sudden 
attack  from  the  League.  Thus  the  position  of  affairs  in 
the  Mark  was  changed  with  startling  rapidity,  and  the 
door  into  Lombardy  opened  for  the  German  armies,  fl 

The  defection  of  Verona  and  Ezzelino  from  the  League^ 
materially  strengthened  Frederick's  position.  Troubles 
in  the  south,  however,  claimed  his  immediate  attention, 
and  for  the  present  he  took  no  active  measures  against 
the  Lombards.  In  the  meantime  Mantua  and  Padua  felt 
on  Verona  and  ravaged  its  territory.  The  Marquis  of 
Este,  too,  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  the  League. 
Treviso,  on  the  other  hand,  without  seceding  from  the 
League,  supported  Ezzelino.  In  the  warfare  which  fol- 
lowed, while  the  Mantuans  wasted  the  lands  of  Verona, 
the  Paduans  advanced  against  the  territories  of  Ezzelino 
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and   Alberic,  and    inflicted  a  pretty  severe  defeat  on 
Trcviso. 

The  Pope  now  intervened  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Two 
Cardinals  appeared  at  Padua,  and  the  Loralwrds  agreed 
to  submit  their  differences  with  Frederick  to  the  Papal 
decision.  The  Legates  then  proceeded  to  Verona,  and 
in  Ezzelino's  absence  restored  the  Count's  party.  Ezzc- 
lino  hastened  Ixick  and  expelled  them  again,  whereupon 
he  was  excommunicated.  More  attacks  on  Verona  fol- 
lowed, until  Ezzclino,  with  the  help  of  Trcviso  and  the 
nubles  of  Vicenza,  gained  some  decided  successes  over 
his  enemies. 

The  Papal  decision  was  made  known  in  June,  1333. 
It  was  practically  identical  with  the  one  formerly  given 
by  Pope  Honorius,  except  that  the  Lombards  were  now 
to  furnish  five  hundred  knights  for  the  Holy  Land. 
Frederick  was  naturally  indignant  at  this  verdict,  which 
)ieeni8  dictated  not  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  a 
desire  on  the  Pope's  part  to  win  support  in  Lombardy 
in  the  case  of  another  breach  between  Papacy  and 
Empire.  If  Frederick  should  crush  the  League  he 
would  be  master  of  Italy  to  a  degree  attained  to  by 
none  of  his  predecessors  since  the  days  of  the  Henrys, 
and  the  Papacy  would  be  entirely  at  his  mercy.  We  see 
here  the  l>eginnings  of  that  policy  which  led  the  Popes 
tto  combat  in  every  way  the  setting  up  in  Italy  of  any- 
thing like  a  strong  central  power;  if  we  should  not 
rather  call  it  the  reviv.!!  of  the  policy  which  had  led 
former  pontiffs  to  call  in  the  Franks  against  the  Lom- 
bards and  to  lend  support  to  the  Norman  rulers  of  the 
south. 

(Loud  though  Frederick's  complaints  were  he  accepted 
the  verdict.  Not  so  the  Lombards,  who  sought  by  pro- 
craittination  to  evade  even  the  sm.ill  concessions  which 
Ihey  were  ordered  to  make.  To  recover  Verona  was  to 
them  of  prime  importance.  The  means  they  adopted 
to  this  end  led  to  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in 
the  varied  history  of  the  Mark. 

-jThe  newly  founded  Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders 
bad  devoted  themselves  to  the  healing  of  the  feuds  which 
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vexed  the  Communes.  The  IUIIahs,  always  suscepfible 
to  eloquence,  were  moved  by  their  preaching  to  recon- 
ciliations, usually,  we  must  confess,  as  short-lived  as  they 
were  sudden.  Now  a  Dominican,  Fri  Giovanni,  from 
Schio,  near  Vicenza,  came  forward  to  pacify  the  Mark. 
He  had  brought  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute 
between  the  Commune  and  Bishop  of  Bologna,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  saint  in  that  city,  where  many 
laics  were  told  of  the  wonders  he  had  worked.  The 
Paduans  went  to  welcome  him  at  Monsclice,  placed 
him  on  the  Carroccio  and  brought  him  in  triumph  to 
the  city,  where  he  healed  many  pri\-ate  feuds.  Theo 
he  reconciled  Trcviso  with  the  lords  of  Camino  and 
her  other  enemies.  In  Vicenza  he  was  given  the  lord- 
ship of  the  city,  and  after  reforming  the  government 
with  arbitrary  power,  summoned  a  general  assembly 
to  meet  him  at  Paquara,  near  Verona,  in  August,  1233, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  .-in  end  to  all  public  and 
private  enmities,  aod  especially  to  regulate  tbe  affain 
of  Verona. 

An  attack  in  June  by  an  army  supplied  by  Milan, 
Br<.-scia,  Mantua,  Bologna,  and  Faenza  had  made  that 
city  disposed  to  treat.  Giovanni  was  welcomed  as  a 
heaven-sent  messenger  of  peace,  brought  back  the  Count 
and  his  followers,  freed  Ezzehno  from  the  cxcommunica- 
lion,  and  was  given  the  custody  of  the  castles  of  tbe 
contending  (actions.  But  his  success  began  to  turn  his 
head.  His  proceedings  in  Vicenza  had  aircatly  roused 
opposition  ;  he  now  caused  himself  to  be  recognised  as 
ruler  of  Verona,  and,  mounting  the  Carroccio  of  the  city 
in  the  market-place,  assumed  the  titles  of  Duke  and 
Podcsta  of  Verona.  Like  most  of  the  cities  of  Lom- 
hardy  at  this  period,  Verona  was  full  of  heretics,  and 
Fra  Giovanni  inaugurated  his  rule  by  burnmg  on  the 
charge  of  heresy  sixty  men  and  women  of  the  principal 
families  in  the  Piazza  dell'  Erbe.  ^™ 

The    day    for    the   great    assembly  drew  near.     Al^| 
immense  multitude  gathered  on  the  plain  of   Paquara, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adigc,  below  Verona.    There  were 
present  the   Patriarch  of  Aquileia,   nine  Bishops ;  tbe 
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lords  of  Este,  of  Romano,  and  other  nobles ;  the 
CajToccios  of  Verona,  Mantua,  Brescia,  Padua,  Vicenza, 
surrounded  by  the  entire  population  of  those  cities ; 
countless  numbers  from  Venice,  Ferrara,  Treviso, 
Bologna,  and  even  from  distant  Modcna,  Rcggio,  and 
Parma  ranged  round  their  standards.  A  contemporary 
writer  estimates  at  four  hundred  thousand  the  numbers 
present ;  another  declares  that  not  until  all  mankind  are 
assembled  in  the  Valley  of  Jchoshaphat  will  such  a 
multitude  e\'er  be  gathered  together  again. 

To  this  great  host  Fra  Giovanni  preached  from  the 
text,  "  My  peace  !  leave  yoii,  My  peace  1  give  you,"  and 
his  voice,  we  are  told,  was  distinctly  heard  even  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  assembly.  A  bodyguard  of  armed 
Bolognese  surrounded  him  to  keep  off  the  pressure  of 
the  crowd.  The  effect  of  his  words  was  immense.  The 
whole  assembly  was  filled  with  compunction  for  their 
past  offences,  and  displayed  their  sorrow  by  sobs  uid 
cries  of  penitence.  Old  enemies  were  reconciled,  and 
falling  on  each  other's  necks  demanded  pardon  for  the 
past ;  the  feuds  of  generations  seemed  to  have  vanished 
l>efore  the  burning  words  of  the  monk.  The  more 
weighty  matters  in  dispute  were  submitted  to  the 
arbitration  of  Fra  Giovanni.  Measures  were  taken  to 
remedy  the  political  disorders  of  Ihc  Mark.  Euelino 
was  reconciled  with  Padua,  and  a  marriage  was  arranged 
between  Altieric's  daughter  and  the  son  of  the  Marquis 
ot  Este. 

This  peace,  so  acclaimed  by  alt,  lasted  just  five  days. 
The  Paduans  saw  with  dislike  Ihc  position  which  Fri 
Giovanni  bad  acquired  in  Vicenza,  and  now  lh.-it  the  first 
burst  of  enthusiasm  had  cooled  the  former  political 
leaders  of  that  city  were  beginning  to  long  once  more 
for  the  power  they  had  laid  aside.  A  riot  broke  out, 
instigated  by  Padua.  Fr^  Giovanni  hurried  to  Vicenza, 
and  being  favoured  by  a  large  body  of  the  citizens  began 
to  attack  the  towers  of  the  authors  of  the  disturbance. 
He  had  already  got  posscwiion  of  a  large  part  of  the  city 
when  the  arrival  of  a  force  from  Padua  dunged  the  day. 
His  partisans  were  driven  out  and  he  himself  taken 
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prisoner.  The  former  constitution  of  the  city  was 
restored,  and  parties  stood  once  more  as  they  had 
been  before  the  monk's  intervention. 

As  soon  as  news  reached  Verona  of  Fra  Giovanni's  ill 
fortune  the  crafty  Ezzehno  rushed  to  arms,  and  asserting 
that  the  Count's  faction  were  privy  to  the  intrigue  of 
Padua  in  Vicenxa,  he  stirred  up  the  mob  against  them 
and  cast  the  chief  among  Ihcm  into  prison.  Then  he 
hastened  to  Viccnza  to  release  the  monk.  This  he 
effected  by  exchanging  for  him  those  whom  he  had 
arrested  in  Verona.  Ej-zctino  now  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  Fra  Giovanni,  who,  on  his  side,  by  his 
failure  at  Viccnza,  was  exposed  to  the  derision  of 
all,  and  they  were  many,  who  were  opposed  to  his 
mission  of  paci&cation.  Great  as  were  his  gifts  as  a 
preacher,  his  ambition  and  his  greed  for  worldly  titles 
caused  the  sceptical  among  his  contempor^u-ies  to  mock 
at  his  pretensions  to  sanctity.  He  did  not  show  himself 
equal  to  the  ti&k  he  had  set  himself.  His  head  was 
turned  by  his  sudden  successes,  and  he  was  tempted 
to  abandon  a  spiritual  career  (or  a  political  one,  foe^ 
which  his  very  virtues  rendered  him  unfit  *^ 

Fra  Giovanni  remained  (or  some  time  longer  at 
Verona;  but  the  real  ruler  was  once  more  Ezzelino. 
The  Count's  party  again  left  the  city.  The  last  act  of 
the  monk  was  to  induce  the  Bolognese  to  withdraw 
their  garrisons  from  the  castles  in  the  Veronese  district. 
Then  he  retired  to  Bologna,  and  so  vanishes  from  our. _ 
history.  MM 

War  once  more  broke  out  in  (he  Mark.  On  the  one 
side  were  Ezzelino  and  Treviso,  on  the  other  Padua  and 
the  lords  of  Canuno.  Then  the  Count  of  San  Bonifazio, 
with  the  Lombards,  chiefly  the  men  of  Brescia  and 
Mantua,  pressed  plundering  and  burning  up  to  the  walls 
of  Verona.  The  interposition  of  the  Venetians  brought 
about  yet  another  peace  ;  and  Alberic  fulfilled  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  peace  of  Paquara  by  giving  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  young  Rinaldo  of  Este.  fl 

Negotiations  were  still  dragging  on  between  the  Pope^ 
and  the  Lombards  with  a  view  to  a  reconciliation  between 
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the  League  and  the  Emperor.  In  spite  of  Gregory's 
rqirwenlalions  the  confederates  would  not  desist  from 
attadcs  on  the  cities  friendly  to  Frederick.  The  latter, 
wishing  to  show  a  mark  of  his  favour  to  the  Crcmonese, 
had  sent  to  (heir  ctly  a  number  of  elephants,  camels,  and 
other  Eastern  animals,  which  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
collecting.  The  Milanese  and  their  allies  made  an  attempt 
to  carry  them  off  on  the  way  from  Parma  to  Cremona. 
The  burghers  of  the  latter  city  hurried  forward  to  protect 
the  convoy.  Contingents  from  Reggio,  Modena,  Parma, 
and  Pavia  came  to  their  aid,  and  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought  at  Zenevolla,  with  no  very  definite  result,  except 
that  the  animals  arrived  safely  at  their  destination.  We 
hear  of  Piacentines  on  both  sides,  the  popular  party,  no 
doubt,  helping  their  allies  of  Cremona,  the  nobles  faith- 
ful to  their  traditional  friendship  with  Milan.  At  the  same 
time  Bologna  broke  the  truce  with  Modena,  laid  waste 
its  territory,  and  brought  about  a  revolt  of  the  nobles  of 
Frignano. 

After  endless  delays  the  Lombards  professed  to  yield 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  Pope,  who  was  still  pressing 
(or  a  new  Crusade  ;  and  at  last  declared  their  readiness 
to  accept  his  decision  on  the  points  at  issue  with  the, 
Emperor.  This  was  in  October,  1234.  A  few  weeks 
later  came  startling  evidence  of  their  perfidy.  News 
arrived  that  the  Emperor's  son,  Henry,  had  rai^^  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Germany,  and  had  been  recognised 
as  King  of  Italy  by  Milan  and  her  allies. 

Henry  had  already  excited  suspicions  as  to  his  loyalty. 
One  of  Frederick's  reasons  for  his  visit  to  Friuli  in  1232 
had  been  to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  and  to  take 
measures  to  secure  his  obedience.  Henry  had  given 
all  outward  assurances  of  fidelity  ;  but  soon  began  again 
lo  intrigue  against  his  father.  He  found  but  little  ^uppo^t 
in  Germany,  therefore  he  turned  to  the  discontented 
Lombards,  [n  December,  1334,  his  envoys  concluded 
a  treaty  in  Milan  by  which  that  city,  with  Bresciii,  Lodi, 
Novara,  Bologn;i,  and  tlie  Marquis  of  Montfcrrat  recog- 
nised him  as  King.  In  return  he  promised  to  recognise 
the  League,  to  guarantee  Iheir  immunities,  and  to  espouse 
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(heir  quarrels  with  the  Communes  of  the  opposite  party. 
This  treaty,  showing  to  what  lengths  the  Lombards  weic 
prepared  to  go,  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  reconctltabon 
with  the  Emperor  impossible. 

Frederick  took  instant  action  to  crush  the  rebellion. 
He  hastened  into  Germany,  while  the  Pope  addressed 
letters  to  the  prelates  of  that  country  denouncing  all  who 
opposed  tlie  Emperor.  The  revolt  collapsed  on  bis 
appearance,  and  Henry,  taken  prisoner,  ended  his  days 
in  captivity  in  an  Apulian  castle. 

The  Lombards,  however,  obstinately  persisted  in  their 
hostility ;  and  the  League  was  sotemnly  renewed  in  1335 
by  Milan  and  ten  other  cities.'  The  Pope  did  not  yet 
despair  of  peace,  and  sought  by  his  legates  to  induce  the 
Lombards  to  submit.  But  his  conduct  only  served  to 
excite  grave  suspicions  in  Frederick's  mind,  while  he 
made  no  impression  on  the  Lombards.  Frederick  com- 
plained that  Gregory  was  unduly  lenient  towards  the 
League,  while  exacting  too  many  concessions  from  him, 
the  aggrieved  parly ;  and  he  began  to  cast  doubts  on  the 
Pope's  impartiality.  ■ 

"The  affairs  of  Germany  and  his  marriage  with  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Henry  111.  of  England,  detained  Frederick 
north  of  the  Alps  for  more  than  a  year.  In  the  mean- 
time he  nearly  lost  his  hold  on  Verona. 

Papal  envoys  again  appeared  in  the  Mark  to  pacify  the 
factions  of  that  city.  The  League,  relying  on  their  secret 
hostility  to  the  Eraperor,  or  trusting  to  deceive  them, 
hoped  by  their  means  to  win  Verona  back  to  their  con- 
federacy. The  city  submitted  to  them,  and  a  Podesta 
from  Perugia  took  over  ihe  government  in  the  name  of 
the  Church.  The  Count's  party  were  brought  back,  and 
Euelino  once  again  left  the  city. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  Albcric  was  forced  to  leave 
Vicenia.  The  factions  in  that  city  liad  broken  out  again 
soon  after  the  downfall  of  Fra  Giovanni,  and  Albcric's 
enemies  had  brought  about  the  election  of  Azzo  of  Este 
as  Podesta  for  1235.    He  expelled  the  chief  adherents  of 

■  UiUn,  Lodi,  N(n-ua,C<iiiio,Alc5uiidriti,  Bresciu, Treriio,  PmIiu, 
Fcnara,  BotOEiwi,  and  Facua. 
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the  RomanO!*,  and  continued  to  make  war  on  them  in  their 
castles. 

All  thi»  happened  before  the  peace  which  the  Venetians 
brought  about  towards  the  end  of  1235.  """his  peace 
seemed  to  promise  a  period  of  general  tranquillity  for  the 
Mark.  Tlie  conditions  laid  down  at  Paquara  were  now 
carried  out.  The  marriage  between  the  ri\-al  families  of 
Romano  and  Este  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  their  hostility ; 
Treviso  and  Padua  were  reconciled,  and  Eziclino  became 
a  burgher  of  the  latter  city.  The  fortunes  of  the  House 
of  Romano  were  once  again  at  a  low  ebb,  and  EzzcUno 
saw  himself  forced  once  more  to  swear  to  the  League. 

The  Veronese,  however,  would  not  abandon  the 
Emperor.  The  Count's  party  were  soon  expelled  again. 
Evidently  the  mass  of  ihc  people  detested  them,  and  were 
ready  to  side  with  the  Montccchi  and  the  Four-and- 
Twenty  against  them.  The  exiles,  however,  were  soon 
restored  ;  and  seeing  that  they  could  not  bring  the  city 
over  to  the  League  nor  maintain  Uiemselves  long  against 
their  enemies,  they  began  to  plot  to  seize  it  by  force,  and 
to  expel  their  opponents. 

The  Marquis  of  Este,  who  had  been  elected  Podesta 
of  Vicenza  for  a  second  year,  had  quarrelled  again  with 
Alberic's  supporters,  and  had  banished  the  chief  of  them. 
He  had  now  become  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  League, 
so  much  so  that  we  soon  find  him  denouncing  the  penally 
of  death  on  any  one  who  sJiould  so  much  as  mention  the 
name  of  the  Emperor.  He  joined  in  the  plot  organised 
in  Verona,  and  assembled  a  force  near  the  ca<itle  of 
MontebeHo,  in  order  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Count  as 
soon  as  a  tumult  should  break  out  in  the  city.  Ezzelino 
was  absent  in  the  territory  of  Treviso,  cut  off  from  his 
friends  by  Vicenza  and  the  lands  of  the  Count. 

But  the  conspiracy  was  discovered.  When  the  Count's 
party  rose  their  opponents  were  prepared.  Instead  of 
driving  out  the  Montecchi  they  were  l>eaten  in  the  street 
fighting  and  themselves  expelled.  Ezzelino  hastened 
from  Treviso,  over  the  snowy  mountain  paths,  A  road 
had  to  be  cut  by  him  in  places  through  the  piled-up 
drifts.     He  found  Verona  already  in  the  hands  of  his 
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partisans.  The  towers  and  houses  of  eleven  fami 
supporters  of  the  Count,  were  destroyed,  and  the  Per 
Podestrt  was  expelled  on  the  charge  of  having  aided  Hk 
conspiracy.  This  Litter  action  drew  down  on  Ezzelino 
the  Papa]  excommunication,  of  which  he  took  no  heed. 
He  had  at  last  reached  the  goal  for  which  he  had  so  long 
striven.  Three  times  already  had  he  seized  on  Verona, 
and  each  time  he  had  been  forced  to  relinquish  his  prey. 
Now  for  the  fourth  and  last  time  he  was  master  of  the 
city  ;  and  this  time  he  was  to  rule  it  until  his  death. 


CHAPTER  X 

FREDERICK'S  WAR  WITH  THE   LOUBARDS  AND  WITH 
THE  CHURCH 


I 


The  tirst  result  of  Ezzelino's  rule  in  Verona  was  that 
thai  city  was  at  once  attacked  by  Vicenza  and  Padua, 
while  the  Count  of  San  Bonifazio  and  hh  party  carried 
on  the  war  from  their  castles.  Treviso,  too,  now 
definitely  broke  with  Euelino,  and  falling  on  his  lands 
in  her  territory  inflicted  on  them  enormous  damages, 
which  Euclino,  later  on,  assessed  at  sixty  thou^ind 
pounds.  He  appealed  urgently  to  Frederick  for  help, 
and  in  May  the  advance  guard  of  the  Imperial  forces, 
numbering  live  hundred  mounted  men  and  one  hundred 
Svaoen  bowmen,  entered  Verona. 

Frederick,  in  the  meantime,  was  assembling  his  army, 
and  in  August  arrived  at  Trent,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  brothers  Ezzelino  and  Albcric.  Times  had 
changed  since  Barbarossa  had  been  able  to  gather  all 
the  princes  of  Germany  under  his  standard  for  an 
invasion  of  Lombardy.  The  Germans  had  now  no 
liking  for  campaigns  south  of  the  Alps.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  Italy  should  be  conquered  by  the  forces 
of  the  loyal  cities  and  of  Frederick's  hereditary 
ponessions,  Sicily  and  Apulia.  Only  three  thuus.tnd 
mounted  men  followed  the  Emperor  when,  in  August, 
1336,  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Verona,  from 
which  city  be  hoped  to  proceed  to  the  comptcic 
subjugalion  of  Lombardy. 

The  territory  of  Verona,  stretching  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Po,  cut  ol?  the  cities  of  the  Mark  from  the  rest 
of  liie  confederates.     The  lands  of    Brescia    and  the 
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long,  narrow  district  of  Mantua  isolated  it  in  turn 
from  the  group  of  Communes — Parma,  Rcggio,  Modcna. 
and  Cremona — which  formed  the  main  strength  of  the 
Imperial  party.     Isolated  again  from  these  by  Piacena 


and  Lodi  were  Asti  and  Pavia.  These  cities  favoured 
Frederick's  cause ;  but  they  were  surrounded  by 
enemies  and,  for  the  moment,  were  compelled  to  in- 
action, especially  since  the  Marquis  of  Mootferrat  had 
broken  with  Pavia  and  had  adhered  to  the  League. 

On  (he  side  of  Milan  were  ranged  Alessandria, 
Vercelli,  Novara,  Brescia,  Como,  Lodi,  and  Oema. 
The  smaller  communities  of  Piedmont  were  neutral  or 
favoured  the  League.  Piaccnza  had  been  fluctuating, 
according  as  the  people  or  the  nobles  had  gained  the 
upper  hand.  In  June  of  this  year,  however,  a  Papal 
legate,  the  Cardinal  of  Prseneste,  had  t^rougbt  about  a 
reconciliation  by  which  the  nobles  were  restored  to  the 
city.  But  they  began  almost  at  once  to  plot  against 
their  adversaries,  and  were  favoured  by  the  Cardinal, 
who,  either  secretly  inclined  to  the  League  or  deceived 
by  the  nobles,  allowed  them  to  take  such  measures 
that  the  heads  of  the  popular  party  left  the  city. 
Sentence  of  banishment  was  at  once  pronounced 
against  them ;  and  Piacenza,  now  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  entered  the  League.  The 
attitude  of  Bergamo  was  doubtful,  but,  as  events 
soon  showed,  its  sympathies  were  with  the  Emperor. 

Mantua  formed  a  connecting  link  between  these 
cities  and  the  eastern  memt>ers  of  the  League.  Its 
district  touched  thai  of  Ferrara,  which  in  turn 
bordered  on  the  lands  of  the  Marquis  of  Este  on 
one  side,  and  on  those  of  Bologna  on  the  other. 
Faenza,  also  a  member  of  the  League,  was  closely 
allied  with  Bologna,  and  was  at  this  time  engaged  in 
a  war  which  for  the  moment  had  niade  il  the  pre- 
dominant city  in  Romagna.  With  Faenza  were  allied 
Imola  and  Cesena,  while  the  Imperial  Vicar  in  the 
province  was  supported  by  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Forli, 
Forlimpopoli,  Berlin  oro,  and  many  feudal  lords. 
Thus  this  region  was  divided  between  partisans  of  the 
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KiDperor  and  of  the  League.  Already  before  Frederick's 
arrival  in  Italy  Faenza  had  gained  the  upper  hand, 
and  had  forced  Forii,  Forlimpopoli,  and  Bertinoro 
to  submission. 

From  Verona  Frederick  could  either  attack  the  other 
cities  of  the  Mark,  which  could  not  easily  receive  help 
from  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  or  he  could  force  his 
way  through  to  Cremona,  and  with  that  city  as  a  base 
strike  at  Milan,  the  heart  of  the  opposition  to  him.  He 
chose  the  latter  alternative.  Passing  into  the  southern 
territories  of  Brescia,  he  captured  several  castles  which 
commanded  the  passage  of  the  Ogiio.  The  confederate 
array,  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  men,  contented  them- 
selves with  observing  his  movements,  without  hindering 
his  junction  with  the  army  which  Cremona,  Parma, 
Reggio,  and  Modcna  had  sent  lo  meet  him.  Then, 
fixing  his  headquarters  at  Cremona,  he  attacked  the 
land^  of  Mantua,  so  as  to  keep  open  his  communications 
with  Verona. 

As  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  crossed  the  Mincio,  the 
Paduans,  Trcvisans,  and  Viccntincs,  with  the  lords  of 
Camino  and  Estc,  assembled  all  their  forces  to  cruiib 
Verona,  the  greater  pari  of  whose  mounted  forces  had 
accompanied  Frederick.  The  united  armies  laid  siege 
to  (he  important  castle  of  Rivalta,  near  the  Adige. 
Euelino  had  remained  behind  to  protect  Verona,  and 
sent  urgent  messages  to  the  Emperor  for  help.  Leaving 
Cremona  in  the  evening  at  the  head  of  his  ca%'alry, 
Frederick,  after  a  ride  of  unexampled  length,  reached 
San  Bonifazio  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  news  of  his 
arrival  caused  a  panic  in  the  confederate  camp.  They 
broke  up  in  confusion,  and  each  contingent  hastened 
wtlh  all  possible  speed  back  to  its  own  city. 

On  Ezzelino's  advice  Frederick  pushed  forward 
against  Vicenza.  He  reached  (he  city  before  the 
burgher  infantry.  The  remaining  townsmen  and  the 
horse  under  the  Marquis  of  Este  rejected  the  summons 
to  surrender.  The  Germans  and  the  Veronese  at  once 
attacked  the  city ;  some  of  the  former  scaled  the  walls, 
and  threw  open  a  gate  for  their  comrades.    The  Marquis 
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fled,  and  the  whole  army  poured  into  the  city,  whidi' 
was  given  over  to  all  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword.  The 
Germans  made  no  distinction  between  friend  and  foe. 
Even  the  historian  Maurisio,  eager  partisan  of  the 
Emperor  as  he  was,  was  stripped  of  all  his  belongings, 
including  his  dearly  loved  books,  and  dragged  3tx>ut  in 
chains,  until  after  a  few  days  an  Imperial  proclamatioD 
ordered  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

After  this  exemplary  punishment,  Frederick  shov 
himself  inclined  to  mildness.  The  constitution  of 
city  was,  outwardly  at  least,  recognised,  but  the  choice 
of  the  Podest^  and  the  practical  direction  of  the 
government  was  left  to  Exzclino.  The  latter  M'as  now 
master  of  Verona  and  Vicenza,  and  later  tradition 
revives  an  old  legend  in  order  to  show  how  Frederick 
expected  htm  to  maintain  his  power.  Walking  one  day 
with  him  in  the  Bi^op's  garden,  Frederick,  while 
discoursing  with  him  on  the  means  for  prcscrv-ing  his 
hold  on  Vicenza,  t>egan  to  strike  off  with  his  knife  the 
heads  of  the  tallest  flowers.  "  I  shall  not  forget  this 
lesson,"  was  the  remark  of  Ezzelino. 

Another  anecdote  illustr^ttes  the  mixture  of  scepticism 
and  belief  as  regards  many  of  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
the  time  which  is  such  a  feature  in  Frederick's  character. 
He  asked  his  astrologer  to  foretell  by  which  gate  he  would 
leave  Vicenza.  The  astrologer  gave  him  a  scaled  paper, 
to  be  opened  after  be  had  quitted  the  city.  Hoping  to 
put  him  to  confusion,  the  Emperor  caused  a  breach 
to  be  made  in  the  u-all,  and  passed  out  through  it  with 
his  army.  The  paper  was  opened,  and  on  it  was  writteiUa 
"  Per  portam  novam  exibit  rex  "  I  •  11 

His  sudden  and  striking  success  at  Vicenza  altered 
Frederick's  plans.  He  determined  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Mark.  The  season  was  too  advanced 
for  siege  operations,  but  Frederick  carried  fire  and 
sword  into  the  lands  of  Padua  and  Treviso,  hoping  to 
terrify  these  cities  into  a  surrender.  Salinguerra  now 
listened  to  the  counsels  of  his  old  ally,  and  brought 

>  It  appeals  from  Uaumiottiat  there  was  a  gate  ia  Vicciua  called 
Porta  Nova. 
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■"emra  over  to  the  Imperial  party;  and  the  lords  of 
Camino,  more  hostile  to  Treviso  than  to  their  rivals 
of  Romano,  joined  the  same  party.  Though  thus  cut 
off  from  all  outside  help,  the  two  cities  showed  no 
signs  of  yielding.  A  revolt  o(  the  Duke  of  Austria 
recalled  Frederick  to  Germany,  and,  leaving  Ezzelino 
as  his  representative  in  the  Mark,  he  passed  over  the 
Piave  against  the  German  rebels. 

In  February,  1237,  Ezxelino  and  the  Imperial  general, 
Gebhard  von  Arnstein,  left  their  winter  quarters  of 
Vicenza  to  attack  Padua.  To  protect  themselves  in 
this  peril,  the  Paduans  had  entrusted  the  government 
of  the  Commune  to  sixteen  of  the  Iciding  nobles,  and 
in  a  general  assembly  had  appointed  Axzo  of  Este 
general,  solemnly  handing  over  to  him  the  banner  of 
the  Commune,  and  baiting  him  as  the  shield  and 
guardian  of  the  Mark. 

Soon,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the 
sixteen  were  in  secret  communication  with  Euclino. 
All  fell  at  once  under  suspicion,  and  the  Podesti 
ordered  them  to  retire  to  Venice.  Instead  of  obeying, 
all  but  two  fled  to  their  castles,  and  soon  declared 
openly  for  the  Emperor.  Then,  by  a  bold  march 
along  the  skirts  of  the  Euganean  hills,  the  Imperial 
forces  fell  on  the  castle  of  Cartura,  where  the  Paduans 
had  placed  two  hundred  chosen  knights,  in  order  to 
keep  open  their  communications  with  Este.  The 
surprise  was  complete,  and  the  whole  (urce  was 
captured.  Next  Ezzelino  advanced  on  the  strong 
fortress  of  Monselicc.  This  was  an  Imperial  castle, 
but  the  castellans  had  been  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Padua.  This  they  were  now  glad 
to  shake  off,  and  Monselice  surrendered  without 
a  blow. 

[  The  Marquis  of  Este  saw  his  own  territories  now 
cut  off  from  Padua.  Ezzelino  sent  to  him  ordering 
him  to  decide  whether  he  would  be  for  or  against 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Marquis,  abandoning  his  trust, 
once  submitted. 

Conlu»ion  now  reigned  in  Padua.    The  Podest^  Bed, 
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and  the  city,  left  without  a  leader,  was  torn  by  con- 
flicting counsels.  However,  the  patriotic  party  had  stiU 
sufficient  courage  left  to  repel  a  first  assault  with  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  assailants.  But  the  friends  of  tht 
uipturcd  knights  were  above  all  anxious  for  Iheir 
security  ;  and  their  influence  was  such  that,  not  twenty- 
four  hours  after  this  success,  they  had  carried  a  motion, 
proposed  by  Ezzelino's  secret  partisans,  to  surrender  th« 
city  in  exchange  for  the  captives. 

The  treaty  was  soon  made ;  the  constitution  and  the 
rights  of  the  Commune  were  to  remain  untouched,  and 
Ezzelino  even  promised  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
secure  the  welfare  of  the  city.  The  Imperial  array  was 
met  outside  the  gates  by  the  whole  population,  and 
greeted  with  all  outward  demonstrations  of  joy.  Vi'hen 
Euelino  came  to  the  Porta  Torrisella,  he  removed  hti 
helmet  and,  leaning  from  his  horse,  kissed  the  gatepost. 
To  the  more  hopeful  among  the  burghers  it  seemed  a 
symbol  of  goodwill  and  future  protection ;  to  Ezzelino 
it  meant  that  the  day  of  vengeance  bad  dawned  for  that 
people  who,  as  the  chronicler  puis  it,  "  were  wont  to 
hate  and  persecute  him  as  if  he  were  a  wolf." 

Padua  had  surrendered  in  the  end  of  February,  and 
but  a  few  weeks  later  Trcviso,  left  helpless,  submitted  to 
the  Empire,  or  rather  to  the  lordship  of  Etzclino.  The 
words  of  his  father  when,  ten  years  before,  he  had 
counselled  him  to  submit  for  the  moment  to  Padua,  but 
to  bide  his  time  in  the  hope  of  one  day  seeing  not  i-*adua 
alone,  but  all  the  Mark  at  his  feet,  had  come  true.  The 
old  man  had  carefully  treasured  in  his  memory  a  saying 
of  his  wife,  the  Tuscan  Adelaide  of  Mangona,  who  was 
believed  to  be  gifted  with  supernatural  powers.  The 
first  half  of  the  prophecy  seemed  now  to  have  been  ful- 
filled. The  double  meaning  that  lurked  in  the  obscure 
Latin  lines  had  escaped  the  notice  of  Ezzelino  the  Monk 
and  his  sons. 

Thus  when  Frederick  returned  to  Italy  in  September, 
1237,  he  found  one  considerable  province  already  lost  to 
the  League,  In  the  interval  Ezzelino  had  laid  si^e  to 
the    castle    of    San    Bonifazio ;    and   though    its   great 
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strength  and  the  valour  of  its  defender,  the  youthful 
son  of  the  Count  and  of  Ezzclino's  sister,  the  celebrated 
Cunizza,  had  so  far  foiled  hi<i  efforts,  its  reduction  by 
hunger  was  only  a  question  of  time.  It  was  all  important 
to  the  Count  to  prevent  this  fortress  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Veronese ;  so  on  condition  that  the  siege 
should  be  raised  and  his  possessions  secured  to  him  he 
submitted  to  Frederick.  More  important  still,  he  brought 
over  to  the  Imperial  side  Mantua,  a  city  which  was 
altogether  guided  byTiim.  Frederick  received  the  sub- 
mLssion  of  this  Commune  in  October,  on  guaranteeing 
to  it  all  its  liberties. 

This  was  the  weak  point  in  Frederick's  position.  He 
relied  on  Italian  aid  to  subdue  the  League,  and  was  not 
strong  enough  to  hold  down  by  main  force  the  cities  p 
which  had  come  over  to  him.  He  was  therefore  forced^ 
to  recognise  (he  existing  constitutions,  placing  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  those  among  the  burghers 
who  for  one  reason  or  other  supported  him.  Still  less 
could  he  interfere  with  those  Communes  which  had 
always  been  on  his  side.  Cremona  and  Parma  were 
just  as  jealous  of  their  liberties  as  was  Milan ;  it  was 

>  hatred  of  that  city,  far  more  than  devotion  to  the  Empire, 
which  had  ranged  them  under  Frederick's  banner.  No 
doubt   Frederick  hoped  later  on  to  establish  his  direct 

I  authority  in  the  cities,  and  to  be  as  much  master  of 
them  as  any  other  king  was  of  his  dominions.  For  the 
moment,  however,  he  was  forced  to  respect  the  autonomy 
of  all — an  autonomy,  we  must  admit,  which  was  but  tlie 
merest  sliadow  in  the  cases  of  Vtcenxa  and  Padua. 

At  the  opening  of  his  second  campaign  Frederick 
might  well  congratulate  himself  on  his  previous 
successes.  Only  Bologna  and  Facnza,  of  the  eastern 
cities,    still    remained    to    the    League.     The    western 

t  cities,  however,  grouped  round  Milan,  were  still  bent 
OQ  resistance;  and  against  (hem  Frederick  directed  his 
forces. 

I  With  the  contingents  of  all  the  Italian  Communes  of 
his  party,  amongst  whom  were  many  burghers  of  Trent, 
a  city  which  docs  not  often  come  into  our  stor^,  two 
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Ihousand  German  cavalry  and  a  force  of  Saracen  bow- 
men, variously  estimated  as  seven  or  ten  thousand  strong, 
the  Emperor  set  out  from  Goito,  in  the  district  of  Mantua, 
and  entered  the  lands  of  the  Brescians.  With  him  were 
Ezzclino,  the  Marquis  of  Estc,  and  the  Count  of  San 
Bonifazio.  The  Emperor  had  with  him  an  elephant, 
which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Italians.  "And  on 
this  beast  of  an  elephant,"  so  the  chronicler  of  Mantua 
quaintly  puts  it,"  was  a  Carroccio,  and  over  the  Carroccio 
Boated  the  standard  of  the  Empire,  and  armed  Chris- 
tians and  Saracens  were  in  the  Carroccio."  The  castles 
in  the  southern  territory  of  Brescia  soon  fell  into  his 
hands.  ^ 

The  confederate  Lombards  had  assembled  a  considcr-V 
able  army  to  check  his  advance  towards  Milan.  We  are 
told  that  a  few  years  before  the  Milanese  had  raised  a 
force  of  seven  thousand  cavalry,  under  seven  captain% 
and  that  they  could  put  6fty  thousand  infantry  under 
arms.  It  was  thus  easy  for  the  League  to  equip  a 
considerable  field  army,  while  leaving  the  cities  amply 
garrisoned.  fli 

The  army  of  the  League  advanced  across  the  narrow 
portion  of  the  district  of  Bergamo  which  separated  the 
Contado  of  Milan  from  that  of  Brescia.    They  crossedli 
(he  Ogho,  and  posted  themselves  at  Mancrbio,  halfway 
on  the  direct  route  from  Cremona   to    Brescia.      The 
swampy  nature  of  the  ground  effectually  protected  theiid 
position  from  attack.     From  this  spot  they  were  able  to™ 
cover  Breccia,  and  to  keep  a  watch  on  Bergamo,  which 
had  lately  shown  leanings  towards  the  Imperial  party. 
The  Emperor  took  up  his  quarters  at  Ponte  Vico,  where 
the  modern  railway  from  Cremona  to  Brescia  crosses  the 
Oglio.    The  outpost  of  the  two  armies  were  in  touch 
with  one  another.  _ 

The  position  taken  up  by  the  confederates  had  ondl| 
serious  disadvantage.  If  Frederick  were  to  cross  the 
Oglio,  and  advance  through  the  northern  {nrt  of  the 
friendly  territory  of  Cremona,  he  could  easily  place  him- 
self between  their  army  and  Milan,  while  he  himself 
would  have  a  secure  line  of  communication  with  Cr 
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mena.  He  might  even  make  a  dash  on  Crema,  or  Milan 
itself,  before  the  »rmy  of  the  League  could  come  to  the 
rescue.  We  miutt  suppose,  however,  that  the  con- 
federates had  seen  this  latter  danger  and  provided  against 
it  by  leaving  strong  garrisons  in  Lodi  and  Crema,  as  well 
as  in  the  castles  betv^-ccn  the  latter  city  and  their  quarters 
at  Manerbio. 

Frederick  was  above  all  things  anxious  to  draw  his 
opponents  to  a  pitched  battle  in  the  open.  They  were 
fully  ali%*e  to  the  danger  to  them  of  this,  and  remained 
in  tbeir  position,  which  Frederick  did  not  venture  to 
attack.  The  armies  faced  one  another  for  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  Papal  envoys  attempted  to  renew  the 
negotiations  for  peace  which  they  had  been  carrying  on 
during  the  summer,  and  which  the  obstinacy  of  the 
nobles  of  Piacenza  had  brought  to  nothing.  The 
Emperor  would  not  listen  to  them.  The  time  for 
negotiations  was  passed ;  the  Lombards  must  submit 
or  let  the  sword  decide. 

The  confederates  trusted  that  the  lateness  of  the  season 
would  of  itself  cause  the  break  up  of  Frederick's  army. 
The  contingents  from  the  Italian  cities  would  not  remain 

I  long  in  the  field ;  the  Germans  and  Saracens  would 
Buffer  from  the  swampy  Mil  and  the  November  rains. 
The  Emperor  was  quite  aware  of  their  hopes,  and  knew 

I'Uut  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  too  to  keep  their 
forces  under  .-u-ms.  He  laid  his  plans  accordingly.  He 
gave  out  that  he  intended  to  retire  to  Cremona  for  the 
winter,  and  sent  on  some  of  his  troops  to  the  city.  Then 
he  broke  up  his  camp,  and,  abandoning  the  Brescian 
territory,  croi^sed  the  Oglio  with  hi.s  whole  army. 

The  Lombards  believed  that  Frederick's  army  was 
disbanded,  and  that  he  had  withdrawn  to  Cremona, 
l-eaving  .Manerbio  they  gladly  began  their  homeward 
march.  They  crossed  llie  Oglio,  and  on  the  27th  of 
No\'ember,  (our  days  after  P'roderick  had  left  his  camp, 
they  had  reached  Cortenuova  in  the  district  of  Bergamo, 
marching  carelessly  and  singing  as  they  went,  when  they 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  the  Saracens  of  the  Imperial 
vanguard.      The  Emperor,  in  fact,  instead  of  retiring 
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south  to  Cremona,  had  ad\'anced  northwards  along  the 
Hght  bank  of  the  Oglio,  and  had  posted  his  whole  ann; 
on  the  flank  of  the  retiring  Lombards. 

Taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  attacked  with  vigoi 
by  the  enemy,  who  fell  on  them  with  shouts  of  "Milo^ 
Roma  t  Miles,  Imperatorl"  the  confederates,  consist- 
ing of  the  flower  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  Milan, 
with  contingents  from  Alessandria,  Como,  Crema,  Vcrcelli, 
Novara,  and  Piacenza,  hastily  got  their  ranks  into  some 
sort  of  order,  and  repelled  the  first  charge  of  the  Saracens. 
They  even  held  their  ground  against  the  charges  of  the 
flower  of  the  German  and  Italian  knights  headed  by  the 
Emperor,  his  son  Enzio  and  Ezzelino,  until,  finding  thdr 
flank  menaced  by  a  force  from  Bergamo,  they  were  forced 
to  give  ground.  But  a  picked  txKly  of  the  chosen  youth 
of  Milan,  the  Company  of  the  Forti,  who  had  txtund 
themselves  by  oath  to  die  rather  than  yield,  maintained 
their  ranks  unbroken  around  the  Carroccio  of  their  city,  J 
until  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat.  \ 

Frederick  ordered  his  troops  to  sleep  in  their  armour, 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  renew  the  battle  at  the  first  light  of 
morning.  The  Podesta  of  Milan,  Snding  his  army  too 
shaken  to  renew  the  combat,  ordered  a  retreat  in  the 
night,  hoping  thus  to  save  the  Carroccio  and  the  bulk  of 
his  army.  The  heav)*  rains  had  made  the  roads  im- 
passable, and  the  ponderous  wagon  stuck  fast  in  the 
mud.  It  was  found  at  daybreak  by  the  Imperial  cavalry, 
lying  overturned  in  the  midst  of  the  abandoned  baggage 
train  of  the  confederates,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  with 
the  exception  of  the  golden  cross,  which  its  guards  had 
not  been  able  to  detach  from  the  top  of  the  mast.  The 
cavalry  soon  overtook  the  fugitives  and  scattered  them  in 
hopeless  rout.  "Then  the  renowned  knighthood  of 
Pavia  avenged  itself  on  the  knights  of  Milan,  and  faithful 
Cremona  with  its  allies  dyed  its  axes  in  blood,  and  thfl^ 
Saracens  emptied  ihcir  quivers,"  cries  exultantly  Pietro^ 
delle  Vigne,  Frederick's  chancellor.  Milan,  alone,  is  said 
to  have  lost  eight  hundred  knights  and  three  thousand 
foot-soldiers.  The  Imperialists  declared  that  ten  thousand 
men,  probably  half  the  hostile  army,  had  perished  or  bad 


en  captured.  Among  the  captives  was  the  Milanese 
Podestii,  Tiepolo,  son  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  nobles  of  Milan,  Alessandria,  Novara, 
and  VerccUt.  The  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had  ac- 
companied his  flock  to  battle,  could  not  be  found.  To 
complete  the  disaster,  the  men  of  Bergamo  fell  on  the 
fugitives  scattered  throughout  their  territory  and  captured 
them  in  numbers.'  Scarcely  any  would  have  reached 
Milan  had  not  Pagano  delLi  Tbrre,  lord  of  the  Valsas- 
sina,  between  the  district  of  Bergamo  and  the  Lake  of 
Como,  guided  them  across  the  mountains  into  his  lands, 
thrown  open  his  castles  to  thciii,  provided  them  with 
food  and  clothing,  and  escorted  them  to  Milan.^  This 
^ct  of  kindness  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of  the  populace, 
and  in  later  days  opened  to  the  Delia  Torre  the  way  to 
the  lordship  over  the  city. 

[     After  this  great  victory  Frederick  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Cremona,  wearing  his  crown  and  preceded  by 
the  long  train  of  captives.    The  Milanese  Carroccio  was 
■dragged  along  by  t)ie  elephant,  and  the  captive  Podest^ 
nras  lashed  to  the  standard  pole.    Tiepolo  and  many  of 
ttbc  chief  captives  were  then  sent  to  Apulian  dungeons ; 
the  Carroccio  was  sent,  with  a  pompous  letter  describ- 
ing the  victory,  as  a  present  to  the  Roman  people,  and 
placed  on  the  Capitol. 

In  Milan  the  news  of  the  disaster  was  followed  by  an 
outburst  of  despair,  which,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Italy, 
found  expression  in  wild  blasphemy.  U  wc  can  bclic\-e 
Matthew  Parts,  the  mob  broke  into  the  churclies,  hung 
the  cruci&xcs  upside  down,  defiled  the  very  altars,  and 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  clergy.  The  League  seemed 
tered.  Lodi  submitted  almost  at  once,  and  thui^  the 
to  Pavia  was  opened.     Frederick  spent  the  early 

According  to  many  writers,  it  wu  only  after  the  battk  that 
Bergano  declared  for  the  Emperor,  hence  Uk  (ngitivet  ^ipcclcd  no 
.attack  in  their  territory. 

I    ■  It  seems  up  (o  this  to  have  escaped  notice  that  the  city  of 

Uergafno  lies  between  Corlcnuova  >ad  the  Valsuiina.  and  Ibat 

piba  Latter  lies  complclety  xude  from  Ihe  roule  from  Corteiiuovu  (o 

ViLui.    The  confederate  ;inny  must,  therefore,  tiare  t>een  driven 

northward  towards  the  mouutaitis. 

IS 
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flajrs  of  January  in  that  city ;  and  wc  can  iraagi 
what  ecstasies  of  delight  the  inhabitants  once  more  saw 
an  Emperor  within  their  walls.  They  had  of  late  years 
been  forced  more  and  more  to  yield  to  the  power  of 
Milan ;  now  at  last  they  might  look  for  the  destruction 
of  their  rival. 

By  March,  Novara  and  Vercelli,  the  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  all  the  cities  of  Piedmont  as  far  as  Sus^' 
with  the  single  exception  of  Alessandria,  had  sent  in 
their  submission  to  the  Emperor.  Como  came  over  to 
his  side  soon  after,  and  thus  Milan  was  left  isolated 
from  all  her  allies. 

The  few  remaining  cities  of  the  League  sent  to  treat 
for  peace.  Accounts  differ  widely  as  to  what  concessions 
they  were  prepared  to  make ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
fell  short  of  the  Emperor's  demands.  He  wished  to  have 
the  same  authority  over  the  Communes  as  every  other 
king  had  in  his  dominions ;  and  to  this  the  Lombards 
would  not  consent.  The  Milanese,  voicing  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  declared  that 
they  would  rather  perish  sword  in  hand  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  city  than  submit  and  die  more  slowly  by 
hunger  and  oppression.  As  a  matter  of  fact  their 
position  was  by  no  means  so  desperate  as  appears  at 
first  sight.  They  knew  that  Pope  and  Emperor  were 
once  more  drifting  towards  an  open  quarrel.  The  actual 
subjects  in  dispute  were  trivial  ;  but  it  was  certain  that 
a  Pope  with  political  views  such  as  Gregory's  must  look 
with  lively  alarm  on  the  complete  destruction  of  Lomb.ird 
freedom.  Frederick  would  then  be  as  much  master  of 
Northern  Italy  as  he  already  was  of  the  south,  and  would 
have  the  Papacy  completely  at  his  mercy.  He  had 
already  given  ample  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that  be 
would  strive  to  reduce  the  Popedom  to  a  complete  sut>> 
jection  to  the  civil  power.  The  Pope  would  be  red 
to  the  level  of  the  Patriarch  of  Const-intinople.  Even 
we  reject  the  rumours  that  Gregory  sent  secret  e 
couragement  to  the  Milanese,  it  must  have  been  perfectl' 
evident  to  them  that  a  rupture  between  the  Papacy  anil 
the  Empire  was  only  a  matter  of  time.    The  question 
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was  Could  they  hold  out  until  an  actual  breach  took 

flace? 
In  the  then  state  of  milii-iry  science  a  walled  city, 
properly  provisioned  and  free  from  traitore  within 
the  walls,  could  resist  almost  indefinitely  a  besieging 
army  however  strong.  A  common  danger  had  united 
the  Milanese.  They  strengthened  their  walls  and  laid 
in  ample  stores  of  food.  The  constitution  of  Frederick's 
army  gave  them  time  for  this.  The  Imperial  authority 
had  been  greatly  weakened  in  Germany  since  the  days 
of  Barbarossa,  largely  owing  to  concessions  forced  from 
his  grandson  when  contending  against  Otho  of  Bruns- 
wick, or  preparing  for  the  Crusade.  He  could  not  force 
the  Germans  to  lake  the  held  in  sufficient  numbers,  nor 
did  his  finances  enable  him  to  raise  a  mercenary  force, 
or,  if  raised,  to  hold  it  long  together.  The  Italian  con- 
tingents could  hardly  remain  au-ay  from  home  for  any 
considerable  period.  In  fact,  after  Cortenuova  Frederick's 
army  had  broken  up,  and  months  must  elapse  before 
a  new  one  could  be  assembled.  All  these  considera- 
tions emboldened  the  cities,  Milan,  Alessandria,  Brescia, 
Piacenza,  Bologna,  and  Faenz.i,  which  still  held  out. 
Not  till  the  August  after  Cortenuova  was  Frederick 
again  ready  to  assume  the  offensive.  The  Marquis 
Lancia,  at  the  head  of  a  force  supplied  by  Pavia,  Asti, 
and  the  other  cities  west  of  the  Ticino,  prepared  to 
reduce  Ak-ssandria,  while  Frederick  with  the  main  army 
attacked  Brescia.  A  powerful  army  had  at  last  come 
from  Germany.  No  less  than  eight  prelates  and  many 
lay  princes  appeared  in   person   at  the  head  of    their 

Eials.  A  large  force  of  Apulians  and  Saracens  was 
tisbed  by  Frederick's  hereditary  dominions.  A 
ice  body  of  cavalry  came  from  (he  Rhone  Valley, 
^nd  the  Lombards  of  the  Imperial  party  sent  their 
■Dnlingents.'  Even  foreign  countries  sent  men  to 
swell  the  host  Henry  III.  of  England,  Frederick's 
bther-in-law,  supplied  one  hundred  knights  and  a  great 
mgm  of  money.    The  Count  of  Toulouse,  the  King  of 

■  SooM  of  (he  Brcsciaii  nobtcv,  hoalito  to  the  populu  par^t 
mxtct  Krodchclt'i  boiiacr. 
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Castile,  the  Emperor  Vataoes,  even,  il  ts  said,  the  Sold 
of  Kgypt  sent  chosen  warriors  to  display  their  valour 
under  the  Imperial  eagle,  as  if  to  some  great  touriu- 
mcnt. 

The  great  host  assembled  at  Gotto,  a  castle  in  the 
Mantuan  territory,  of  which  the  name,  but  not  ifae 
physical  features,  figure  in  Browning's  "  Sordello,"  and 
ad\-anced  on  Brescia,  the  conquest  ol  which  seemed 
easier  than  that  of  Milan,  and  would  probably  tori^ 
the  other  confederates  into  submission.  But  the  men 
of  Brescia — 

"Brescb  Ui«  arm«<],  Breida  ttie  strong, 
In  vahxir  clothed  more  stubborn  than  her  rtccl— " 

have  always  been  famed  for  courage  at>ove  the  commoa 
order.  They  prepared,  with  greater  resources,  to  emulate 
the  resistance  offered  by  Crema  two  generations  before 
in  a  similar  crisis.  For  more  than  two  months  they 
defied  all  attacks,  and  even  made  numerous  successful 
sorties.  In  the  Emperor's  camp  was  a  famous  Spaoisb 
engineer,  Calamandrino  by  name,  who  directed  the  si^ 
operations.  He  was  captured  in  one  of  the  sorties,  and 
forced  by  threats  of  death  to  give  his  services  to  tbs 
tiesieged.  All  the  engines  known  to  the  military  science 
of  the  time,  mangonels,  catapults,  great  movable  towers, 
were  employed  against  the  defences ;  but  the  courage 
and  skill  of  the  Brescians  beat  off  all  attacks.  Exasperated 
by  the  long  resistance,  the  Emperor  caused  the  captives 
t;jccn  in  the  preceding  year  in  the  Brescian  castles  to 
be  bound  to  the  front  of  the  towers,  which  were  moved 
up  against  the  walls.  Thiii  cruel  action  proved  as  useless 
now  as  formerly  before  Crema ;  the  burghers  did  not 
slacken  in  their  resistance,  encouraged  by  the  exhorta* 
tions  of  the  prisoners,  who  preferred  death  to  the  ruin 
of  their  country.  In  revenge  the  German  captives  were 
hung  by  the  arms  over  the  most  i-ulncrable  points  of 
the  fortifications. 

The  siege  lasted  into  Octotwr,  and  the  Imperial  army 
made  no  progress.     The  autumn  rains  began   to  sow 
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ease  in  their  camp,  and  in  a  last  great   sortie  the 

Brcscians    inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  assailants,  and 

btnost  penetrated    to   the   Emperor's    lent.     Next  day 

Frederick  abandoned  (he  siege,'  burned  his  machines, 

and   concluding    a    truce    with    Brescia,    withdrew    (o 

Cremona,  where  his  army  disbanded. 

The  siege  of  Brescia  is  Uic  turning-point  in  Frederick's 
struggle  with  the  Lombards.  His  failure  encouraged  his 
adversaries  beyond  measure.  All  his  efforts  hud  been  foiled 
by  one  city,  and  the  remaining  confederates  had  not 
only  been  left  unmolested,  but  had  been  able  to  take  the 
offensive.  Bologna  had  ravaged  the  Modencse,  Milan 
the  Lands  of  Pavia  and  Bergamo,  Fiacenz.!  those  of  Cre- 
mona.  The  Cremoncsc,  helped  by  some  of  Frederick's 
tfxmps,  had  indeed  given  their  adversaries  a  great  over* 
Jhrow,  taking  a  thousand  prisoners;  but  as  a  set-off  to 
Ibts  Alessandria  had  successfully  resisted  all  attacks. 

Even  in  the  Mark  Frederick's  authority,  or  rather  that 
^t  Bzzelino  who  ruled  it  in  Frederick's  name,  had  not 
Been  undisturbed.    The  former  ruling  class  in  the  Com- 
munes was  impatient  of  Ezzelino's  authority,  which  was 
daily  taking  away  all  but  the  shadow  of  communal  liberty. 
iphe  Count's  party  were  hostile  to  him  in  Verona ;  in 
TTicenza  the  nobles,  laying  aside  all  their  private  quarrels, 
united  against  him,  and  withdrew  to  their  castles.     In 
Padua,  where  both  nobles  and  middle  classes  were  his 
enemies,  a  widespread  conspiracy  was  formed  to  give 
(he  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of  Este,  and  its 
success  would  have  meant,  beyond  all  doubt,  (he  loss  of 
that  city  to  the  Imperial  cause. 

The  Marquis  appeared,  in  the  July  previous  to  the 
uegc  of  Brescia,  before  the  Porta  Torrisclla,  and  at 
the  same  moment  his  supporters  inside  the  walls  rose. 
Euehno,  after  the  first  surprise,  called  his  German 
troops  to  arms ;  he  was  just  in  time  to  pre^'ent  the 
conspirators  from  opening  the  gate,  and  the  majority 
oi  them  fled  from  the  city.  He  himself,  with  a  small 
body  of  ca\-alry,  sallied  out  by  another  gate,  and, 
ig  the  walls,  fell  unexpectedly  on  his  enemies, 
>  October  9, 1238. 
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who  were  drawn  up  iti  the  Prato  della  Vallc.  They  fled 
before  Uic  unexpected  otislaughl,  and  only  the  fleetness 
of  bis  horse  saved  the  Marquis  from  captivity.  Ezzdino 
»t  once  attacked  the  Marquis's  lands.  Este  was  captured 
after  a  short  siege  ;  but  Montagnana  defied  all  hi^  efforts. 
Szzelino  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  soon  afterwards  ibe 
Marquis  recovered  Este.  Ezrelino  found  his  position  90 
unsafe  that  he  wrote  urgent  letters  asking  the  Emperor 
for  help. 

Early  in  1 239  the  Emperor  visited  the  Mark,  where 
was  received  with  all  outward  signs  of  loyalty.  He 
fcssed  to  look  on  the  warfare  between  Ezzelino  and  the 
Marquis  as  a  mere  private  quarrel,  and  invited  the  latter  to 
his  coiirt,  where  he  sought  to  reconcile  the  (wo  advxnianes. 
Ezzelino  pretended  to  obey,  but  his  spies  kept  a  careful 
account  of  all  the  Paduans  who  visited  the  Marquis. 
They  were  marked  down  as  victims  for  the  future 
vengeance  of  Ezzelino.  fl 

Frederick  made  a  considerable  slay  in  Padua,  elabora-^ 
ting  a  series  of  enactments  which  would  establish  his 
authority  on  a  firm  basis  in  those  parts  of  Lombardy 
under  his  control.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  expression 
to  hts  lo%'e  of  splendour  by  the  magnificent  festivities 
with  which  he  souglit  to  dazzle  the  people ;  and  the 
Paduans,  following  their  pleasiu^-loving  nature,  vied 
with  him  and  his  courtiers  in  pomp  of  dress  and 
splendid  entertainments. 

An  interruption  came  when  news  was  brought  that  on 
Palm  Sunday,  while  Frederick  \vas  presiding  with  Im< 
perial  pomp  over  the  annual  festivities  in  the  Prato  della 
Valle,  the  Pope  had  solemnly  pronounced  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  him  in  Rome. 

The  open  breach  between  Pope  and  Emperor  had 
come  at  last.  Perhaps  the  chief  among  the  many  causes 
of  his  action  put  forward  by  the  Pope  was  Frederick's 
proceedings  in  relation  to  Sardinia.  The  Popes  had 
long  claimed  to  tie  suzerains  of  this  island,  and  several 
of  the  great  Ptsan  families,  who  had  divided  the  island 
amongst  themselves  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  had 
acknowledged  the  claim.     But,  just  before  the  end  of  the 
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siege  of  Brescia,  the  Emperor  had  brought  about  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Enzio  with  the  heiress  of  a  large  part 
of  the  island,  and  had  allowed  htm  to  take  the  title  of 
King  of  Sardinia.  The  Pope  looked  on  this  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  rights  of  the  Church;  Frederick,  how- 
ever, declared  that  Sardinia  lawfully  belonged  to  the 
Empire,  and  refused  satisfaction.  The  Pope  began  now 
openly  to  take  part  with  the  Lombards.  A  Papal  legate 
appeared  in  Milan,  and  Frederick  was  required  to  submit 
his  quarrel  with  the  League  to  Papal  arbitration. 

Prudence  should  have  counselled  the  Emperor  to 
refrain  from  all  provocation  to  the  Hope  until  the 
Lombards  had  been  conquered.  His  honour  was, 
however,  touched  by  the  Papal  demands  ;  and  the  result 
of  his  former  conflict  with  Gregory  had  led  him  into 
the  fatal  error  of  undervaluing  the  real  strength  of  the 
I^ipacy.  He  therefore  rejected  Gregory's  proposal,  and 
gave  no  attention  to  his  threats. 

In  the  meantime  events  had  greatly  strengthened  the 
pontiiT,  He  was  sure  of  the  support  of  Milan  and  her 
allies.  The  Venetians,  too,  irritated  at  Frederick's  treat- 
ment of  the  son  of  their  Doge,  and  hoping  to  make 
conquests  on  the  coasts  of  Apulia,  placed  their  resources 
at  his  disposal.  A  happy  chance,  too,  threw  Genoa  on 
his  side. 

The  Genoese  had  so  far  held  aloof  from  the  war  in 
Lombardy.  Frederick  sent  envoys  to  win  Ihem  over  to 
his  cause.  As  the  city  was  torn  by  feuds  between  the 
nobles,  and  the  towns  on  the  western  Riviera  were  in 
revolt,  he  hoped  to  cst.-)blish  his  influence  in  the  Com- 
mune. Before  the  arrival  of  his  ambassadors  peace  had 
been  restored  within  and  without  the  walls ;  and  the 
envoys  found  the  government  hesitating  as  to  their 
attitude. 

They  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  burghers.  The  Podcsti,  a  member  of  a 
great  Milanese  house,  read  out  the  Imperial  rescript,  in 
which  Frederick  demanded  that  the  city  sliould  take  "an 
oath  of  fealty  and  homage"  to  him.  But  by  the  alteration 
of  a  single  letter  be  made  it  appear  that  the   Emperor 
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required  an  oalh  of  '*  fealty  and  subjection."  '  The  anger 
of  the  quick-tempered  assembly  took  &re  at  this  demand, 
whicii  seemed  to  imply  the  surrender  of  their  liberties. 
The  envoys  were  dismissed,  and  Genoa  put  itself  under 
the  protection  of  the  Church. 

The  Pope  could  now  rely  on  the  help  of  the  two  great 
maritime  Communes,  and  the  Lombards  had  been 
Strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of  Ravenna,  which  had 
hitherto  supported  the  Emperor.  There  was  a  faction  io 
the  city  hostile  to  the  ruling  party,  and  these,  headed  by 
Paolo  Travcrsari,  head  of  a  great  noble  family,  seized  tlie 
government  early  in  1239,  and  allied  themselves  with 
Faenza  and  Bologna.  The  excommunication  of  the 
Emperor  was  practically  a  declaration  of  war  against 
him  by  the  Pope.  Once  more  a  Pope  and  a  Lombard 
League  were  arrayed  against  an  Emperor  of  the  House 
of  Swabia.  From  this  moment  we  may  witli  certainty 
apply  to  the  contending  parties  the  names  of  GuelCfl 
and  Ghibelline.  " 

Frederick  affected  to  make  light  of  the  excommunica- 
tion. His  chancellor,  the  celebrated  Pietro  dctlc  Vigne, 
justified  his  conduct  in  a  set  oration  before  the  assembled 
Paduans;  and  to  the  document  in  which  Gregory  set 
forth  the  grounds  of  his  action,  he  answered  in  letters  to 
all  Christian  kings  and  prelates,  to  the  great  lords 
Germany  and  France,  and  to  the  Roman  people. 

He  then  prepared  to  leave  the  Mark.  To  secure  his 
tranquillity  he  took  hostages,  amongst  them  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Estc  and  his  young  wife,  daughter  of  Alberic 
of  Romano.  Alt>eric's  attitude  had  for  some  time  been 
doubtful.  Probably  he  was  jealous  of  his  brother's  tnBu- 
ence  witJ]  the  Emperor.  This  treatment  of  bis  daughter 
now  roused  his  anger.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
his  old  enemies  the  Da  Camino,  and  by  a  sudden  attack 
on  Treviso  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city, 
expelling  the  Imperial  garrison.  Treviso  at  once 
placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope  ud 
the  Venetians.  ^^H 

■  Instead  of  "  furamcntum  fi<l«litatis  et  bomlnll,'  be  read  OBt 
"  jurameatum  fidcUtatis  «t  donuaii." 
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Frederick  at  once  called  out  the  whole  force  of  Padua 
to  recover  the  city.  He  soon  saw  that  this  would  not  be 
an  easy  task.  The  frontier  town  of  Castelfranco  defied 
him  for  several  days,  until  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  gave  him 
3  pretext  for  raising  the  siege.  His  presence  seemed 
necessary  in  Central  Lombardy,  so,  in  order  to  secure 
the  Paduans  to  his  cause,  he  gave  their  Commune  a 
grant  of  all  the  lands  of  Trcviso  as  far  as  the  River  Sile^ 
on  which  the  city  stinds.  The  Paduan  army  was  dis- 
banded, and  the  Emperor,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis 
and  some  Viccntinc  nobles,  set  out  (or  Verona.  On  the 
way  one  of  their  friends,  a  confidant  of  the  Emperor,  Is 
said,  looking  at  them,  to  have  drawn  his  hand  significantly 
across  his  throat,  indicating  that  their  lives  were  in  dan- 
ger. The  road  led  near  the  castle  of  San  Bonifazio;  and 
Estc  and  his  friends  asked  the  Emperor's  leave  to  visit 
the  Count.  Leave  was  granted,  they  went ;  but  the 
Emperor  waited  in  vain  for  their  return.  Safe  in  the 
almost  impregnable  castle,  they  paid  attention  neither 
to  Frederick's  promises  nor  to  his  threats  ;  and  a  few 
days  later  the  Marquis,  the  Count,  and  all  their  adherents 
were  declared  traitors. 

■  It  would  have  been  Frederick's  most  natural  course  lo 
crush  Trcviso  and  Este  before  proceeding  against  the 
other  hostile  cities.  Hut,  whether  it  was  that  he  thought 
that  Ezxelino  could  put  down  the  rebels,  or  that  his  allies 
elsewhere  urgently  demanded  his  presence,  he  left  the 
Mark.  Hisopenitions  during  the  following  months  seem 
carried  out  without  any  lixcd  plan.  In  spite  of  the 
brilliant  campaign  culminating  at  Cortenuova,  Frederick 
seems  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  higher  requisites  of  a 
general.  Instead  of  consistently  following  out  one  great 
and  well-devised  plan,  he  is  contmually  turning  aside, 
guided  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment 

So,  6nil,  with  the  levy  of  Modena  and  aid  from  other 
citiei  he  attacked  Bologna.  From  here  he  returned  to 
Central  Lombardy  without  having  done  more  than  take 
a  few  castles.  News  of  discord  between  the  nobles  and 
le  in  Milan  and  (he  revolt  to  his  side  of  L.ecco 
r  places  on  the  Lake  of  Como  determined  this 
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action.  Aided  above  all  by  Die  Crcmoncsc,  he  ent' 
the  Milanese  territory  and  laid  it  waste.  The  indignant 
chronicler  of  Milan  exclaims  that  more  than  twenty 
times  had  the  Carroccio  of  Milan  entered  the  lands  of 
Cremona,  and  that  now  once,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor,  did  the  Crcmoncsc  Carroccio  venture  into  the 
district  of  Milan. 

Undeterred  by  Cortcnuova,  the  Milanese  put  in  the 
field  a  large  army,  in  which  even  monks  and  priests 
were  enrolled,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pope'* 
legate.  By  skilful  use  of  the  numerous  waterways 
which  intersect  the  Lombard  plain,  and  by  digging  new 
canals,  they  protected  their  territories  while  avoiding  the 
risks  of  a  pitched  battle.  Although  Frederick,  besides 
his  Saracens  and  the  Italian  levies,  had  now  five 
thousand  Germans  in  hi<)  army,  he  withdrew  without 
having  inflicted  much  damage. 

He  now  determined  to  leave  the  Lombards  alone  and 
to  crush  the  Pope.  He  knew  that  the  latter  was  trying 
to  turn  all  Christendom  against  him,  and  was  fomenting 
a  revolt  in  Germany,  Once  before  energetic  action 
against  the  Papal  territories  had  brought  Gregory  to 
consent  to  peace ;  he  hoped  that  similar  action  now 
would  lead  to  like  results.  Besides,  if  he  remained  any 
longer  in  the  north  of  Italy  trouble  was  almost  certain 
to  arise  in  his  southern  possessions.  Already  Enzio  bad 
been  sent  to  reduce  the  Mark  of  Ancona,  now  Frederick 
passed  into  Tuscany. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Frederick's  action  was 
a  mistake.  The  Pope's  efforts  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
met  for  the  moment  with  but  little  success.  To  crush 
the  Lombards  was  the  most  important  matter  for  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Pope  might  easily  have  been  deprived 
of  most  of  his  dominions,  even  though  Frederick  himself 
had  remained  in  Lombardy. 

The  cities  of  the  Papal  states  were  as  much  inclined 
to  resist  the  Pope's  authority  as  tho^  of  Lombardy  were 
adverse  to  that  of  the  Emperor.  Frederick  found  but 
little  difHculty  in  overrunning  most  of  Central  Italy,  and 
even  Rome  itself  scvmcd  incapable  of  resistance.     But 
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Gregory  was  saved  by  his  own  indomitable  courage. 
Putting  aside  all  thoughts  of  submission,  although  he 
knew  that  the  Emperor  had  won  over  a  strong  party 
in  the  city,  he  appealed  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Romans.  He  quitted  hi^  palace  surrounded  by  all  the 
prdales  then  in  the  city  and  by  the  entire  Roman  clergy. 
Bearing  aloft  the  most  sacred  relics,  they  passed  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  sound  of  penitential  psalms. 
Arrived  at  the  Lateran  the  aged  pontiff— he  had  nearly 
reached  his  hundredth  year — took  the  crown  from  his 
head  and  placed  it  on  the  relics  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul,  exclaiming,  "  Defend  it,  O  Holy  Ones  I  Do  you 
defend  the  city  which  the  Romans  leave  to  the  mercy 
of  the  enemies  of  God  I"  Then,  with  a  voice  broken 
by  (ears,  he  drew  such  a  moving  picture  of  the  peril  of 
the  Church  and  of  Frederick's  crimes  that  the  listening 
multitude  was  won  over  to  his  cause,  the  partisans  of 
the  Emperor  fled,  and  the  populace  in  a  fury  of  cnthu- 
siasm  assumed  the  cross  against  the  enemy  of  the 
Church. 

Frederick  could  effect  nothing  against  this  combina- 
tion of  the  citizens  with  the  Pope,  and  giving  up  all  idea 
of  a  siege  retired  to  his  Apulian  kingdom. 

In  the  meantime  the  Lombards  had  not  remained  idle. 
The  Marquis  of  Este  had  recovered  most  of  his  castles 
in  the  Eugancan  hills,  and  apparently  about  this  time 
Manlua,  following  the  example  of  the  Count  of  San 
Ilonifajsio,  had  revolted  from  the  Emperof.  Urged  by 
the  Papal  legate,  a  Diet  of  the  League,  assembled  at 
Dologna  towiu-ds  (he  close  of  the  year  1259,  deter- 
mined on  a  more  important  enterprise — the  reduction 
of  Ferrara. 

This  city  had  enjoyed  unexampled  prosperity  during 
the  fifteen  years  of  Salinguerra's  rule.  The  Po,  which 
at  that  time  Bowed  by  the  city,  as  well  as  various  navig- 
able canals,  afforded  e-osy  access  to  ships  from  the  East 
and  brought  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  Great  fair^  held 
twice  a  year,  attracted  merchants  even  from  France. 
The  burghers,  enjoying  pr.actical  liberty  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  Salingucrra,  vied  with  one  another  in  con- 
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tributing  to  the  needs  of  the  State.  It  was  considered  a 
disgrace  to  be  taxed  at  too  small  a  sum  ;  the  rich  volun- 
tarily yielded  more  than  the  taxgathercrs  demanded ; 
their  granaries,  and  above  all  thoiie  of  Salinguerra,  stood 
Open  to  the  poor  in  limes  of  scarcity.  So  wealthy  was 
the  Commune  that,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration, there  remaiiic:d  a  surplus,  which  was  divided 
every  month  among  the  burghers. 

The  war  in  Lombardy  and  Salinguerra's  adherence 
to  Frederick's  side  increased  tliis  prosperity.  Femn 
became  the  natural  port  from  which  Frederick  maio- 
(ained  his  communications  with  Apulia  and  Sicily. 
The  soldiers  and  supplies  brought  by  sea  from  these 
territories  could  be  sent  up  the  Po  or  the  Mincio  to 
Frederick's  headquarters,  and  as  the  control  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  waterways  of  Lombardy  was  in 
Frederick's  hand,  the  merchants  of  Ferrara  had  easy 
means  of  forwarding  the  goods  which  came  to  them 
from  the  East  to  the  inland  cities,  and  then  to  th&g 
countries  beyond  the  Alps.  ^ 

Precisely  such  a  traffic  had  made  the  wealth  of  the 
Venetians.  It  had  been  their  constant  aim  to  establish 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  between  the  East  and  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  Hence  we  find  them  always  ready  to 
attack  cities  such  as  Ancona  or  Ravenna  which  ventured 
to  compete  with  them.  Their  attitude  towards  the  in- 
creasing trade  of  Ferrara  was  therefore  one  of  uncon- 
cealed hostility.  Already  their  fleet  had  blockaded  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  in  order  to  force  all  merchant  ships 
to  take  their  course  to  Venice ;  but  the  Fcrrarese  had 
equipped  a  fleet  in  their  turn,  and  had  completely 
defeated  the  blockaders,  carrying  home  in  triumph 
several  captured  ships. 

The  Venetians  were  eager  for  revenge,  and  entered 
warmly  into  the  scheme  for  an  attack  on  Ferrara. 
Februar>',  1240,  saw  the  city  encircled  by  three  armies. 
The  Venetians  supplied  one,  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and 
Other  Communes  of  Romagna  another,  the  third  was 
composed  of  the  Mantuans  under  San  Bonifaxio,  with 
whom  were  the  Marquis  of  Esle  and  Alt>eric  of  Romano_ 
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with  3  force  from  Treviso.  Contingents  from  Milan, 
Brescia,  and  Piaccrua  swelled  its  numbers. 

SalJnguerra,  now  almost  eighty  years  of  age,  did  not 
lose  courage.  The  populace  was  devoted  to  him ;  five 
hundred  German  cavalry  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the 
Emperor.  Rcggio  and  Modcna  had  sent  a  picked  body 
of  auxiliaries.  To  pay  these  he  had  a  great  treasure, 
four  immense  fars  full  of  gold,  as  the  chronicler  relates.' 

For  (our  months  the  besieging  armies  held  the  city 
shut  in.  Repeated  assaults  failed,  and  even  tlie  siege 
machines  from  Venice  had  little  effect  on  the  fortifica- 
tions. Long  prosperity  had,  howe%*er,  sapped  the  con> 
stancy  of  the  townsmen.  The  wealthy  middle  class  could 
not  bear  to  see  their  traffic  cut  off  by  the  blockade  and 
(heir  fields  laid  waste  by  the  enemy.  The  majority  of 
the  nobles  had  always  been  hostile  to  Salinguerra; 
now  they  joined  with  the  merchants  in  insisting  on 
peace.  Salinguerra  had  to  yield,  and  terms  of  surrender 
were  agreed  upon.  The  city  and  its  inhabitants  were 
to  be  preserved  from  all  plunder  or  injury  ;  Salinguerra 
was  to  go  free  to  his  house.  The  Leaguers  entered  the 
city  early  in  June,  and  at  once  seized  Salinguerra.  In 
vain  he  invoked  the  treaty.  His  perfidious  enemies 
declared  that  they  had  allowed  him  to  return  in  safety 
to  his  house,  and  so  had  carried  out  the  letter  of  their 
compact.  T^e  Marquis  of  fclste  was  the  only  one  who 
protested  against  this  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender, 
Salmguerra  was  sent  to  Venice,  where  he  spent  the  four 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  an  honourable  captivity, 
and  on  his  death  was  buried  with  due  respect  in  the 
church  of  San  Niccolo  di  Udo. 

The  city  was  governed  for  two  years  by  a  Venetian 
Podesti,  and  then  by  Azzo  of  Este,  backed  up  by  his 
faction.  We  are  told  that  so  evil  was  tlie  new  rule  that 
fifteen  hundred  persons— or  families,  according  to  some — 
left  the  city.  Azzo's  power  was  now  established  on  the 
wreck  of  the  opposite  party.  Thenceforward  Ferrara 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  free  Commune.  With  Verona  it 
gives  us  the  earliest  example  of  how  the  fury  of  party 
'  Pow  doUa,  aocordiug  to  tha  "  Chroaicwi  Parvum  Fcnarieiue." 
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a-  strife  within  a  Commune  led  to  the  voluntary  sur 

ryof  freedom  into  the  hands  of  a  despot. 

The  capture  of  Ferrara  was  a  serious  blow  to  the 
Imperial  interests,  and  threatened  Ezzelino's  position 
in  the  Mark.  As  some  compensation  to  the  Ghitielline 
cause  at  the  other  extremity  of  Lombardy  a  faction 
favourable  to  Frederick,  which  had  for  some  time 
existed  in  Alessandria,  now  got  the  upper  hand  and 
brought  the  city  over  to  hie  side. 

It  must  excite  surprise  that  no  determined  attempt  to 
relieve  Ferrara  was  made  by  the  Communes  allied  with 
the  Emperor.  Attacks  on  Treviso  and  on  the  lands  of 
Este  did  not  draw  off  the  besiegers.  EEzelino  indeed' 
captured  Bassano,  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  of  the 
Romanos,  which  had  fallen  to  Alberic  at  the  division 
of  the  family  property.  But  he  seems  to  have  acted  at  | 
this  juncture  without  any  well -considered  plan,  and  most  j 
of  his  energies  were  directed  to  suppressing  the  discon* 
tent  which  the  severities  of  his  rule  had  provoked  in  I 
Vicenza,  Verona,  and  Padua.  Up  to  the  period  when] 
he  had  estiblishcd  himself  in  the  latter  city  his  character] 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  the  general  run  of  hiif 
contemporaries.  Now  a  strain  of  cruelty  and  suspicic 
showed  itself  ever  more  and  distinctly,  until  the 
passions  had  obtained  such  a  mastery  over  him  that| 
he  developed  into  a  tyrant  such  as  Italy  up  to  the 
liad  never  seen.  Executions  by  the  sword  or  by 
followed  close  on  one  another.  Cruelty  provoked  freshj 
discontent ;  the  suspicious  tyrant  found,  or  pretendc 
to  find,  that  plot  followed  on  plot.  A  reign  of  terror' 
began  in  Padua.  The  friends  o(  the  House  of  Este  were 
marked  down  for  destruction.  Eighteen  persons  werefl 
hanged  merely  because  they  had  been  seen  speaking  to 
Jacopo  da  Carrara,  who  had  revolted  to  the  side  of  the 
Marquis.  The  sole  survivor  of  the  rival  House  of  Can^d 
posampiero  fled  lo  Ferrara,  his  friends  were  imprisoned, 
and  after  some  years  left  to  die  of  starvation.  The 
most  influential  citizens  Bed,  their  goods  were  seized, 
their  houses  and  towered  palaces  destroyed.  Writing 
three  years  after  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  Kolandino  says 
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^it  one-ha]f  of  the  oace  flourishing  city  still 
ruins. 

Against  direct  attacks  of  Estc  and  of  the  Mantuans 
Ezzelino  gained  brilliant  victories  in  the  field  ;  he  (ailed, 
howc\'er,  entirely  to  overcome  his  enemies.  Albcric  and 
the  Da  Camino  maintained  their  hold  on  Treviso 
Marquis  held  his  own  in  the  Euganean  hills  ;  the  Count 
of  San  Bonifazio  and  the  Vicentinc  nobles  held  out  in 
the  castles  in  the  hill  country  between  Viccnza  and 
Verona.  In  the  rest  of  Lombardy  the  two  parties 
balanced  one  another ;  the  presence  of  Frederick  was 
required  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  his  supporters. 

Accordingly  the  Emperor  quitted  his  Apulian  dominions, 
where  he  had  successfully  combated  alt  attempts  at  revolt, 
and,  two  months  after  the  fall  of  Ferrara,  appeared  in 
Romagmt.  Reinforced  by  contingents  from  nearly  all 
Tuscany,  and  by  the  levies  of  most  of  the  smaller 
Ronugnol  Communes,  he  advanced  on  f^venna,  which 
surrendered  after  a  brief  resistance.  I'hen  he  turned  on 
Faenza,  the  chief  centre  of  opposition  to  him  in  this 
region. 

Faenza  was  at  this  time  the  foremost  of  the  cities  of 
Romaj;na.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  its  thirty-six 
thousand  inhabitantii  were  united  in  their  determination 
to  resist,  for  they  had  shortly  before  expelled  a  Gliibdline 
faction  which  had  come  into  existence  owing  to  a  private 
feud  between  two  noble  houses. 

As  usual  in  the  sieges  of  the  period,  a  blockade  had  to 
be  substituted  for  direct  assaults.  The  winter  was  severe, 
but  Frederick  held  his  ground  round  the  walls.  A  wooden 
city  took  the  place  of  tents,  and  lines  strengthened  by 
forts  cut  off  Faenza  from  all  outside  help.  To  pay 
his  troops  the  Emperor  was  forced  to  melt  his  plate  and 
pledge  his  jewels.  As  this  did  not  suffice,  he  stamped 
money  of  leather,  which  after  his  final  victory  was  re- 
deemed in  pieces  of  gold.  The  citizens  began  to  suffer 
from  hunger.  They  tried  to  send  out  of  the  walls  the 
"  usele&s  mouths,"  but  the  Emperor  refused  to  let  them 
pass  his  lines.     A  part  of  the  walls  had  fallen  before  the 

le  engines,  and  mines  had  been  driven  under  them  in 
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other  portions.  An  offer  to  surrender,  if  the  bur^Kn 
might  leave  the  city  and  settle,  abandoning  all  tbe« 
goods,  wherever  the  Emperor  might  direct,  was  rejected 
Frederick  demanded  an  unconditional  submission.  At 
length,  after  an  eight  months'  siege,  the  burghers  give 
way,  and  i^ucd  from  the  walls,  lo  face,  as  they  believei^ 
a  certain  death.  But  with  wonderful  generosity  Fredenck 
pardoned  their  obstinacy,  as  well  as  the  shameful  insults 
which  they  had,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  heaped 
not  only  on  him,  but  on  his  mother.  Their  lives  and 
property,  even  their  constitution,  were  left  to  them  oo 
the  sole  condition  that  they  should  swear  allegiance  K^J 
him  and  renounce  tlieir  alliance  with  the  Lombards.        ^| 

Cesena  submitted  shortly  afterwards,  and  so  all 
Romagna  was  now  obedient  to  the  Emperor.  A  few 
days  after  the  fall  of  Faenza  news  reached  Frederick  of 
another  great  success.  The  Pope  had  summoned  a 
General  Council  to  meet  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  ii4it 
in  order  to  give  judgement  in  the  conflict  bctn'ccn  him 
and  the  Emperor.  Frederick,  having  no  confidence  ia 
the  impartiality  of  such  a  tribunal,  had  done  all  in  hi* 
power  to  prevent  its  assembling.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
German  prelates  obeyed  the  Papal  summons,  but  from 
England  and  France  a  considerable  number  set  out  for 
Rome.  Frederick  refused  to  allow  them  to  pass  through 
the  parts  of  Italy  in  his  power,  and  his  lieutenant,  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  guarded  the  Alpine  passes  leading  from 
France  into  Italy. 

The  Pope  therefore  turned  for  help  to  the  Genoese, 
and  this  people  undertook  to  fit  out  a  fleet  sufhcient  to 
carry  the  Bishops  from  Nice,  where  many  of  them  had 
assembled,  to  the  Roman  coast.  That  Genoa  should  take 
part  with  the  Pope  was  sufficient  to  make  her  rival  Pisa 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Emperor.  The  Pisaiu  in  a 
short  space  of  time  equipped  forty  galleys,  which  were 
reinforced  by  twenty-seven  Sicilian  ships,  and  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  Genoa  to  give  warning  that  they  would 
oppose  the  voyage  of  the  Genoese  fleet.  Their  vessels 
held  the  sea  between  Pisa  and  Corsica.  The  Genoese 
fleet  was  inferior  in  numliers,  but  their  admiral  con- 
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[tidcrcd  tliat  honour  required  him  to  force  a  passage 
instead  of  seeking  to  avoid  his  enemies  by  the  longer 
route  round  Corsica.  The  hostile  squadrans  met  between 
the  two  islands  of  Gi^lio  and  Monte  Cristo.'  The  defeat 
of  the  Genoese  was  complete.  Only  five  of  their  ships 
escaped  ;  three  sank  with  all  their  crews  ;  the  rest,  twenty. 
two  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Pisans.  Two 
thousand  Genoese  perished ;  four  thousand  were  cap- 
tured, along  with  a  hundred  le:iding  ecclesiastics.  Two 
Cardinals,  three  Archbishops — amongst  them  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan — and  the  deputies  of  the  Lombard  cities, 
as  well  as  numerous  other  prelates,  were  among  the 
prisoners.  It  is  said  that  they  were  first  confined,  bound 
with  chains  of  silver,  in  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  then  they 
were  sent  to  dungeons  in  various  parts  of  Apulia. 

To  add  to  the  favourable  aspect  of  Frederick's  affairs, 
dissensions  had  again  broken  out  bct^vecn  nobles  and 
people  in  Milan.  The  latter  refused  to  take  the  field  (o 
repel  an  inroad  of  the  Pavesans.  Not  until  the  nobles, 
who  had  attempted  alone  to  drive  back  the  enemy,  had 
been  overpowered  by  superior  forces  did  patriotism  pre- 
vail over  party  spirit.  But  nobles  and  people  together 
were  defeated  with  lo^is  by  (he  Pavoians  a  few  days  after 
ie  naval  victory  of  the  Pisans. 

Frederick  was  disposed  to  look  on  the  triumph  of  his 
arms,  and  (he  destruction  of  the  Pope's  plan  for  a  General 
Council,  as  evident  signs  that  Heaven  upheld  his  cause. 

tThe  news  of  the  Pisan  success  caused  a  sudden  change 
in  his  plans.  He  had  intended,  and  wisely,  to  secure  his 
bold  on  Romagna  by  attempting  the  conquest  of  Bologna, 
ifter  Milan  the  leading  city  of  the  League.  Now  he 
determined  once  more  to  defer  the  subjugation  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  and  to  finish  once  for  all  with  Gregor>',  whose 
iJtubtxM-n  spirit,  he  hoped,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Ite  blows  to  his  cause.  He  marched  on  Rome.  The 
ciglibouriiig  towns  had  submitted ;  the  Colonna  had 
ceivcd  him  into  their  castles ;  the  powerful  family  of 

'  ThU  battle  Ji  oflcn.  but  improperly,  called  the  UxaUs  of  Ueloria. 
am  the  «l)oal  ikoi  t^Kticrii,  wlicrv  fifty  years  tater  tlic  wa  power 
PbK  wu  fiiuUly  dciUoyed  by  llic  Ucnooc. 
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numbers,  that  the  Imperial  admiral  had  to  raise 
&iege  of  Noli,  While  the  Genoese  were  engaged  m 
repairing  the  fortificatiDns  there,  Ansclmo  directed  i 
du'ing  stroke  against  Genoa  itself.  He  boldly  sailed 
into  the  harbour,  and  destroyed  or  plundered  tiK 
defenceless  merchant  ships  and  quays.  Then,  as  the 
Genoa  hastened  back  to  their  city,  he  circled  round 
their  tleet,  and  establisJicd  himself  at  Savona.  Next 
spring  eighty-three  galleys  issued  from  Genoa  to  drivt 
the  enemy  from  the  Ligurian  coast.  They  could  accom- 
plish) nothing  against  Anselino's  rapid  movements.  First, 
aided  by  a  Ptsan  fleet,  he  attacked  the  eastern  Ri%-iera. 
When  the  Genoese  approached  he  made  again  for 
Savona ;  then,  doubling  on  his  pursuers,  he  once  more 
threatened  Genoa ;  then  he  led  on  his  opponents  in 
a  vain  chase  as  far  as  the  shores  of  Provence. 

From  here  he  withdrew,  by  way  of  Corsica,  to  the 
Apulian  coast.  The  Genoese  hoped  that  the  campaign 
was  over  for  the  year,  wlien  they  heard  that  he  bad 
again  reappeared  at  Savona.  On  land  the  Genoese  bad 
more  success,  for  the  rugged  country  put  countless 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  invading  armies.  Early  in 
1343  the  dexterous  use  of  Genoese  gold  detached  the 
Marquises  of  Ceva,  Carrclto,  and  Montferrat  from  the 
Imperial  cause ;  and  the  latter  promised  to  bar  the 
road  against  any  fresh  invasion  of  Liguria  on  the  west. 
Perhaps  even  a  greater  blow  to  Frederick  was  the 
defection  of  N'ovara  and  Vercclh,  which  once  more 
re-entered  the  League. 

Tile  war  in  Liguria  was  now  centred  round  Savona, 
which  was  besieged  for  several  months,  and  defended 
with  great  courage  by  the  burghers.  A  relieving  force 
from  Pavia.  Alexandria,  and  other  Communes  could  not 
force  its  way  through  the  mountains  ;  but  the  city  held 
out  against  all  assaults,  until  the  approach  of  a  great 
Ptsan  fleet  numbering  eighty  galleys  caused  the  beside 
to  retreat.  The  Pisans  sailed  to  Genua,  and  shut  arroi 
of  silver  as  a  mark  of  derision  into  the  town.  Joined  wit 
fifty-five  Sicilian  ships,  they  now  held  the  mastery 
the  sea,  and  Savona   and    Albenga  persisted    in 
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svolt    against    Genoa  during    the   rest   of    Frederick's 

The  war  in  Lombardy  had  degenerated  into  isolated 

lids  of  Cremona  on  Brescia  and  Haccnza,  of  Mantiia 

linst  Verona,  of  Ezzctino  against  Trcviso  and  Este. 

ic  natural  result  was  widespread  misery.    "  Lombardy," 

ays  Fra  Salimbene,  was  reduced  to  such  a  solitude 

Ethat  neither  cultivators  of  the  fields  nor  travellers  were 

Ito  be  found  therein.     Men  could  neither  plough,  nor 

l-sow,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  in  the  vintage,  nor  dwell  in 

}the  farms.     However,  near  the  cities  men  ploughed  under 

guard  of  soldiers.    And  this  one  had  to  do  on  account 

[of    the   thieves   and    highwaymen    who   had   multiplied 

|,beyond  all   measure.     And   they   took    people   and   led 

them  away  to  prison  until  they  redeemed  themselves 

'for  money.    And  so,  at  that  time,  one  man  would  meet 

[another  on    the  way  as  gladly  as    he  would   see  the 

Idevil." 

It  was  probably  due  to  mutual  exhaustion  that  Pavia 
land  Milan  concluded  a  peace,  or  rather  truce,  in  1241  ; 
for  we  hear  that  the  space  between  the  two  cities 
■resembled  more  "the  abode  of  wild  beasts  than  a 
;  cultivated  land."  Kredericic  must  have  allowed  the 
\  Pavesans  thus  to  seek  security  on  one  frontier ;  (or 
'  we  next  hear  of  them  as  active  in  the  attacks  on  Genoa. 
Como  then  took  the  place  of  Pavia  as  the  chief  opponent 
I  of  Milan,  and  the  region  round  the  Lombard  lakes 
became,  in  its  turn,  a  scene  of  widespread  desolation. 
Ezzelino,  though  unable  to  subdue  Treviso,  was 
steadily  improving  his  position  in  the  Mark.  Montagu 
nana,  a  large  town  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  ICste, 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  chief  of  the  disaffected 
nobles  of  Viccnza  made  their  peace  with  him.  Far  more 
important  was  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  San  Bonifazio. 
Up  till  now  it  had  defied  all  the  attacks  of  the  Veronese, 
B  lo  whose  city  it  was  a  standing  menace ;  but  the 
'  garrison,  closely  blockaded,  and  cut  off  from  ail 
communication  with   Mantua,  was  forced  to  capitulate 

I  in  the  autumn  of  1243.    The  exultant  people  of  Verona 
destroyed  the  hated  stronghold  so  thoroughly  that  now 
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no  vestige  of  it  r«nuins.    At  the  same  time  the  severity 
of  Ezzelino':^  rule  kept  increasing.    The  massi^'e  prisons 


Padua 


filled 


his 


which 

suspicions.  Many  of  the  leadin);  citizens  perished  on 
the  scaffold,  or  amidst  tortures.  E\'cn  in  Verona,  where 
the  mass  of  the  people  had  been  won  over  to  his  role 
by  their  admisi^ion  to  the  public  offices,  he  detected, 
or  preicniled  to  detect,  conspiracies  among  the  nobles. 
The  suspected  persons  paid  with  their  lives,  and  a  fresh 
demolition  took  place  of  towers  and  pabces. 

It  was  not  until  June,  1243,  that  the  Cardinals  could 
agree  as  to  the  choice  of  a  new  Pope.  Frederick  bad 
addressed  letters  to  them,  urging  on  the  election,  and 
couched  in  the  most  violent  terms.  Serpents,  anioals 
without  a  head,  sons  of  Ephratm,  sons  of  Belial,  were 
some  of  his  epithets.  He  followed  up  his  words  with 
a  new  advance  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  in  the  course  of 
which  his  Saracen  troops  committed  unheard-of  cruelties 
at  the  capture  of  Albano.  This  brought  the  Cardinals 
to  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Christian  world. 
They  begged  the  Emperor  to  retire,  promising  a  speedy 
election ;  he  consented,  and  their  choice  fell  on  the 
Genoese  Sinibaldo  dei  Fieschi,  who  took  the  name  of 
Innocent  IV. 

The  new  Pope  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustrtons 
of  the  noble  families  of  the  Riviera  who  had  been 
forced  to  become  citixens  of  Genoa.  The  Fieschi, 
Counts  of  La\'agna,  with  three  other  noble  houses,  alone 
possessed  tlie  privilege  of  adorning  (heir  palaces  with 
the  alternate  rows  of  black  and  white  marble  which,  with 
this  exception,  could  only  be  employed  in  the  churdies 
and  public  buildings.  According  to  an  English  writer, 
he  was  one  of  those  determined  characters  in  which 
the  Ligurian  coa^t  has  always  been  so  fertile ;  mea 
who  proceed,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  towards  theM 
goal  which  tiiey  have  set  for  themselves — men  of  the 
stamp  of  Garibaldi  and  Columbus. 

He  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  Emperor,  to  whose 
party  his  family  had  hitherto  inclined ;  but  Frederick 
knew  too  well  his  stern  sense  of  duty  to  be  blind  to 
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the  fact  that  pcnsonal  friendship  would  not  prevail  with 
him  over  what  he  might  conceive  to  be  the  interests 
of  the  Church.  "  1  have  lost  a  good  friend,"  said 
Frederick  on  hearing  of  the  election,  "for  no  Pope 
can  be  a  Ghibdlinc."'  However,  he  aflfccted  to  share 
in  the  general  joy  over  the  end  of  the  long  interregnum, 
ordered  the  TeDeum  to  be  sung  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  sent  letters  to  Germany  to  announce  the  approaching 
reconcihation  of  Pope  and  Emperor. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  begun  at  once.  They 
broke  down  over  the  question  of  the  Lombards. 
Frederick,  ready  enough  to  make  concessions  in  other 
matters,  refused  to  allow  the  pontiff  to  interfere  between 
him  and  his  rebellious  subjects;  and  Innocent,  on  his 
part,  declared  he  would  accept  no  peace  with  the 
Emperor  in  which  the  League  was  not  included. 

The  sudden  revolt  of  Vitcrbo  from  the  Imperial 
side  increased  the  tension  between  the  two  parties. 
Frederick,  seeing  in  the  devotion  of  Vitertio  a  constant 
menace  to  Rome,  had  given  the  burghers  many  signal 
marks  of  favour,  protected  their  markets,  and  built 
there  a  sumptuous  palace,  as  if  designing  to  make  it 
the  capital  of  Italy.  The  Governors  sent  there  in  his 
name  had  unfortunately  excited  discontent  by  oppressive 
conduct ;  and  a  new  Bishop  hostile  to  the  Emperor, 
taking  advantage  of  this  discontent,  entered  the  city 
suddenly  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  won  the 
townsmen  over  to  his  side,  and  besieged  the  German 
garrison  in  the  castle. 

Innocent  at  once  took  the  city  under  his  protection, 
and  the  Romans  sent  help  to  the  burghers,  their  former 
enemies.  The  Emperor  hurried  to  the  spot  with  an  army, 
and  another  siege  began,  to  be  compared  both  for  its 
obstinacy  and  ilsrcsuU  with  that  of  Brescia.  Two  furious 
assaults  were  repulsed,  and  the  besieged,  issuing  from 
the  walls  by  means    of  underground  passages  during 

■  Tbi«  suuteace  in  iU  actual  form  b  uot  likdy  to  have  bcca 
proaounccd  hy  the  Empcior,  for  the  word  Gtiibctline  would  not 
tuve  htea  vacA  by  Uim  to  describe  bis  party.  The  fint  part 
u/  tiiG  rcuuik,  however,  is  probably  geauiDC. 
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the  second  attack,  set  fire  to  the  machines  and  drove 
Frederick's  force  back  to  their  camp  with  heavy  loss.  The 
Emperor,  shaken  by  this  disaster,  retired  from  the  city. 

In  spite  of  this,  negotiations  still  went  on  ;  and  early 
in  1244  the  basis  of  a  trc;ity  was  agreed  on  at  Rome  and 
sworn  to  by  Frederick's  plenipotentiaries.  But  nev 
difficulties  at  once  arose.  The  League  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  treaty  ;  and  the  contracting  parlies  would  come  to 
no  agreement  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  respective 
stipulations  were  to  be  carried  out.  Negotiations  began 
again,  and  were  cut  short  in  a  dramatic  fashion.  Tbe 
news  suddenly  spread  that  the  Pope  had  disappeared  from 
Sutri,  to  which  town  he  had  gone  under  the  pretext  of  _ 
being  nearer  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  at  Pia>^ 
Then  came  tidings  that  riding  through  the  night,  disguised 
as  a  soldier,  he  had  reached  Civiia  Vecchia,  where  a 
Genoese  fleet  of  twenty-two  vessels,  which  had  been  fitted 
out  .ind  despatched  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  awaited 
him.  The  Pope  reached  the  harbour  at  d-iwn,  and  the 
Beet,  only  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  some  of  his  following^ 
who  had  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  pontiff,  set  sail  for 
Genoa,  it  was  under  the  command  of  the  Podcsta, 
who  had  planned  the  whole  enterprise  in  concert  with 
Innocent ;  and  it  carried  three  of  the  Pope's  nephews 
and  a  strong  force  of  chosen  seamen  and  soldiers.  In 
spite  of  a  furious  storm  the  fleet  reached  Genoa  in  safety, 
undisturbed  by  the  Pisans,  who  had  no  inkling  of  i' 
passage  by  their  shores. 

The  Genoese  received  the  Pope  with  tran^orts  of  jo;. 
He  gave  out  that  his  flight  had  been  caused  by  the  know- 
ledge that  a  plot  had  been  laid  to  capture  him,  and  tliat  a 
force  of  German  cavalry  had  been  despatched  to  seize 
him  at  Sutri.  "  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth  " 
was  Frederick's  comment  on  his  flight.  In  fact,  it  se«ms 
certain  that  the  Genoese  fleet  had  been  summoned  to  Civilii 
Vecchia  long  before  the  movement  of  the  German  cavalry 
towards  Sutri.  Innocent  had  clearly  seen  the  imgers  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  at  Rome,  and  had  deter- 
mined by  a  bold  stroke  to  put  himself  beyond  the  limib 
of  Frederick's  power. 
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After  a  three  raonllis'  stay  in  Genoa,  the  Pope  scl  out 
for  Lyons,  a  city  nominally  forming  part  of  the  Empire, 
but  practically  us  (ree  as  Milan,  and  well  disposed  to  him. 
Here  he  was  close  to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  P'rance, 
to  wliich  he  could  easily  betake  himself  if  danger  tlireat- 
ened  from  Frederick ;  and  the  central  position  of  the  city, 
equally  convenienl  for  the  prelates  of  Spain,  England, 
and  Germany,  made  it  particularly  suitable  for  the  place 
of  assembly  of  the  General  Council,  which  Innocent 
summoned  to  meet  him  in  June,  1345. 

He  chose  the  route  over  the  Mont  Cinis,  rather  than 
again  expose  himself  to  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of 
the  sea.  He  traversed  the  lands  of  the  Marquises  of 
Carrctto  and  those  of  Asli,  Monlfemit,  and  S.ivoy.  The 
parly  of  the  Church  was  now  predominant  to  the  west 
of  the  Ticino.  Alessandria  had  already  re-entered  the 
League ;  Asti,  which  had  up  to  now  supported  the 
Emperor,  did  not  v-enture  to  keep  the  sick  pontiff  outside 
her  walls,  and  seems  then  lo  have  been  won  over  to  his 
side.  A  more  serious  defection  from  Frederick  was  that 
of  the  Count  of  Sawy,  who  gave  Innocent  a  free  passage 
through  his  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  As  soon  as 
he  had  reached  Lyons  the  Pope  renewed  the  excom> 
munication  against  Frederick,  without  waiting  for  the 
assembly  of  tlie  Council  which  was  to  give  the  final 
verdict  in  the  quarrel. 

The  Council  began  its  sessions  in  June.  The  Pope 
himself  appeared  in  the  r^U  of  accuser.  He  denounced 
in  scathing  terms  Frederick's  conduct,  his  oppression  of 
the  Church  in  Sicily  and  Apulia,  his  harsh  treatment  of 
the  prelates  captured  on  the  Genoese  licet,  his  perfidy,  his 
unbelief,  his  scandalous  life,  resembling  that  of  a  Maho- 
metan rather  than  of  a  Christian  prince.  The  Emperor's 
cause  w;ls  defended  with  skill  by  the  le^irned  and  eloquent 
Taddco  of  Suessa.  Frederick  had  advanced  lo  Turin, 
the  Italian  city  nearest  to  Lyons  ;  and  it  was  now  decided 
lo  allow  him  the  space  of  twelve  days  in  which  lo  appcir 
before  the  Council  and  jushfy  himself.  He  refused,  not 
unnaturally, lo  trust  himself  .imong  so  manyencmies.  At 
the  end  of  the  twelve  days,  a  time  too  short  (or  a  mcssen- 
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ger  to  go  nnd  return  between  Lyons  and  Turin,  the  F 
in  spite  of  a  farther  appeal  from  Taddeo,  pronounced 
linal  sentence.    The  Emperor  was  solemnly  deposed,  his 
subjects    released    from    their  allegiance,   the    German 
princes  ordered  to  .proceed  to  a  new  election,  all  sup- 
porters of  Frederick  excommunicated. 

At  the  end,  amidst  the  terror  and  astonishment  of  all 
who  witnessed  the  ceremony,  the  Pope  and  all  the  pre- 
lates reversed  and  extinguished  against  the  ground  the 
torches  which  they  had  been  holding,  a  symlxjl  oi  the 
extinction  of  the  Imperial  glory. 

Frederick's  journey  to  Turin  had  at  least  had  the 
advantage  of  reviving  his  authority  in  Piedmont.  The 
Marquises  of  Montferrat,  Carretto,  and  Ccva  again  re- 
joined his  party ;  the  burghers  of  Alessandria  brought 
him  the  keys  of  their  city  ;  Asti  and  the  Count  of  Savoy 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  ^| 

In  the  autumn  Frederick  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Milanese.  He  himself  with  the  forces  of  f^via  and 
Piedmont  advanced  into  their  territory  from  the  west 
The  Milanese,  .lided  by  some  cavalry  from  Piaccnza  and 
five  hundred  Genoese  cross-t>owmen,  made  such  skilful 
use  of  the  rivers  which  intersect  (hctr  territory,  that 
Frederick  could  neither  draw  Ihcm  to  a  pitched  battle 
nor  force  his  way  towards  the  city.  In  the  meantime 
King  Enzio,  with  the  levies  of  Parma,  Reggio,  Cremona, 
Lodi,  and  Bergamo,  had  attacked  from  the  east.  He  had 
crossed  the  Adda  and  captured  Gorgonzola,  distant  only 
a  few  miles  from  Milan,  when  his  farther  progress  was 
checked  by  the  men  of  two  of  the  "  gates  "  or  quarters  of 
the  city,  sent  back  in  haste  from  the  main  camp,  along 
with  the  Genoese.  In  tlie  battle  which  followed  Enzio 
was  unhorsed  and  captured.  He  was  released,  howei'er, 
by  the  charge,  it  would  appear,  of  the  men  of  Parma  and 
Keggio,  though  the  Milanese  asserted  that  tliey  had  freed 
him  on  his  swearing  never  again  to  enter  their  lands. 
Neither  side  could  claim  a  victory  ;  but  the  tight  stopped 
Enzio's  advance,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Imperial 
forces  withdrew  from  the  Milanese  to  their  own  homes. 
This  was  the  last  attempt  of  Frederick  to  crush  the 
metropolis  of  Lombardy. 
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After  ten  years  of  war  the  Emperor's  cause  was  on  the 
whole  in  the  a^r^ndsnt  in  Italy,  AH  Komagna  obeyed 
him,  so  did  most  of  the  Mark  of  Ancona.  In  Umbria. 
Perugia,  Assist,  Orvicto,  and  Todi  formed  a  powerful 
party  opposed  to  him,  but  most  of  (he  other  Communes 
had  gone  over  to  htm,  compelled  by  force  or  of  their  own 
free  will.  Rome  and  many  of  the  small  towns  round 
about  were  hostile  to  him,  but  in  1246  Viterbo  ag^iin 
joined  hie  party.  Of  the  Tuscan  cities,  Siena,  Arexzo,  and 
above  all  Pisa  were  active  in  his  cause  ;  Lucca,  though  at 
variance  with  Pisa,  does  not  seem  to  have  opposed  him. 
Florence  had  for  years  been  torn  by  the  dissensions  of 
the  Uberti  and  Buondedmonii,  which  had  divided  the 
nobles  into  two  hostile  camps.  Both  parties,  however, 
had  been  obedient  to  Frederick,  and  had  sent  help  to  him 
|,  at  Uw  siege  of  Faenxa.  At  last  the  Uberti,  two  or  three' 
P  years  after  the  Council  at  Lyons,  obtained  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  Emperor's  son,  Frederick  of  Antioch,  and 
brought  the  city  over  decidedly  to  the  Ghibctline  party. 

Even  in  Lombardy  the  majority  of  the  Communes 
were  on  his  stde.    The  main  strength  of  his  opponents 

»was  formed  by  Milan,  Brescia,  and  Piaccnza,  with  the 
lesser  citits  Crema,  Novara,  and  Vercelli,  In  the  east 
Bologna,  Fermra  and  Mantua  formed  a  second  hostile 
group;  and  Anally  Treviso,  isolated  from  all  allies,  still 
held  her  ground,  under  Alberic  da  Romano,  against  all 
the  attacks  of  Ezzelino. 

Vet  the  %-cry  extent  of  country  under  F'rcdcrick's  rule 
made  it  difficult  for  him  to  establish  his  authority  on  a 
firm  basis  anywhere.  The  fire  of  rebellion,  stamped 
down  in  one  diiitrict,  was  likely  to  spring  up  again  in 

I  another  from  which,  for  the  moment,  the  Imperial  forces 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  spirit  of  faction  had  taken 
root  everywhere,  and  everywhere  the  weaker  faction  was 
disposed  to  seek  help  from  the  enemies  of  tlie  Commune. 
We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  Brescian  nobles  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  their  city  under  Frederick's  banner.    At  a 

h  later  period  a  faction  called  the  Malisardi  handed  over 
several  important  castles  to  the  Cremoncse.  If  the  erst- 
while weaker  party  succeeded,  with  outside  help,  in  getting 
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the  upper  hand,  (orthwith  it  brought  the  Commune  ovw 
to  the  opposite  side  in  the  great  struggle  which  had  in- 
volved all  the  cities,  it  is  by  the  predominance  u-ithin 
the  walls,  now  of  one  party,  now  of  another,  that  we  must 
explain  the  frequent  changes  of  side  of  cities  such  w 
Alessandria,  Ravenna,  or  Vcrcelli. 

The  verdict  of  the  Council  of  Lyons  gave  a  new 
weapon  to  all  the  disaffected  parties  in  the  Gliibelline 
cities.  The  thunders  of  the  Church  could  not  fail  in  the 
long  run  to  affect  the  minds  of  the  more  timorous  or  the 
more  scrupulous.     The   mendicant  orders  had   become 

Cthe  most  e6fectivc  champions  of  the  Papacy.  They  were 
to  be  found  everywhere,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  their  way  by  Frederick,  denouncing  the  supporters  of 
the  Emperor,  dilating  on  his  evil  life,  pointing  out  the 
fatal  consequences  in  the  next  world  of  resistance  to  the 
Church  in  this.  Ezzclino,  wc  are  told,  "  feared  the  Friars 
■'Minor  more  than  any  other  persons  in  the  world."' 
Their  arguments  could  be  reinforced  in  the  case  of 
the  merchant  classes  by  very  practical  examples  of  the 
dangers  even  in  this  world  of  disobedience  to  the  Church. 

*'The  Pope,  having  the  car  of  the  Transalpine  peoples, 
could  shut  out  the  merchants  of  the  offending  citte-s  from 

•  the  markets,  cause  their  goods  to  be  seized,  empower 

-  their  creditors  to  refuse  payment.    So  we  find  in  the  next  _ 
r/  few  years  signs  of  the  growth  of  a  Guelf,  or  Papal,  party  I 
even  in  cities  such  as  Cremona,  which  had  hitherto  been 
entirely  devoted  to  Frederick. 

The  three  Emilian  cities  which  were  antong  the  most 
active  supporters  of  the  Emperor  had  hitherto  been 
singularly  free  from  internal  strife.  In  the  year  1244, 
however,  a  rising  of  the  trades  guilds  took  place  in 
Parma.  They  demanded  a  larger  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  and  chose  as  a  leader  a  nephew  of  the 
Pope's,  whom  they  raised  to  the  new  office  of  Captain  of 
the  People.  Three  of  the  Pope's  sisters  and  one  of  his 
nieces  had  married  into  some  of  the  chief  noble  families 
in  Parma ;  and  these  families,  taking  advantage  of  the 
disturtied  state  of  the  city,  organised  themselves  into  a 
*  Rolandtno,  cited  by  Leo,  p.  308,  voL  ti 
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Guelf  faction  with  the  design  oi  making  themselves 
masters  of  tlie  Commune.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  Pope's  relatives,  the  Lupi,  Rossi,  San  Vitile,  and 
Corrcgfjeschi,  with  their  supiwrters,  were  driven  out,  and 
their  houses  destroyed.    The  exiles  retired  to  Reggio. 

This  expulsion  took  place  in  1245,  and  the  exiles  (ound 
similar  disorders  in  Reggio.  Here  the  great  noble  house 
of  the  Scssi  had  murdered  the  Hodesla  of  the  merchants 
in  1244  during  an  expedition  against  a  neighbouring 
castle.  This  naturally  led  to  tumults  against  the  Sessi, 
and  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  pretext  for  attacking 
them  by  some  of  their  private  enemies.  In  January,  1145, 
the  two  parties  fought  in  the  Piazza ;  in  the  following 
summer  the  P'ogliani  (also  relations  of  the  Pope),  the 
Robert!,  the  Lupicini  (kinsmen  of  the  murdered  Podesta) 
joined  in  another  attack  on  the  Scssi.  Some  of  their 
friends  from  outside  the  walls  burst  in  through  one  of  the 
gales,  and  the  whole  city  was  given  over  to  street  fighting. 
Enzio  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  drove  the  opponents  of 
the  Sessi,  some  twenty  families  in  all,  from  the  city,  along 
with  the  exiles  from  Parma. 

The  year  1246  was  marked  by  no  important  events  in 
Lombardy.  In  the  next  year  the  Emperor  once  more 
visited  Turin  ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  meditat- 
ing an  attack  on  the  Pope  at  Lyons,  when  news  was 
brought  to  him  of  the  sudden  revolt  of  j^arma. 

The  exiles  from  Parma  had  galhtTetTlo  the  number  of 
about  seventy  knights  at  Piacenza,  from  which  they 
threatened  the  border  districts  of  their  own  city.  They 
learned  that  many  uf  the  best  knights  of  Parma  hjd  gone 
with  King  Knzio  (o  besiege  a  Brcscian  castle,  and  that 
the  captain  of  the  German  garrison  in  the  city  was 
occupied  in  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  d-iughtcr. 
They  resolved  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  at  the  city  itself. 
Advancing  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  they  h.id  almost 
reached  the  walls  before  news  of  their  approach  came 
to  Oie  ears  of  the  Governor.  He  hurried  out  with  such 
of  the  nobles  as  he  could  muster,  and  with  those  of  the 
Germans  whom  the  festivities  had  left  sufhcicntly  sober 
to  5ght.    Almost  at  the  fint  on^t  the  Podesta,  tlie  poet 
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Arrigo  Testa  of  Arezzo,  was  slain,  the  Imperial  Goveroorl 
wounded,  and  his  troops  scattered.  The  Germans 
said  to  hxve  made  no  farther  resistance,  but  to  have 
called  out  to  the  exiles  that  they  might  go  on  and  seiie 
the  town.  The  leading  supporters  of  the  Emperor,  find- 
ing that  they  could  not  rouse  the  artisans,^hq  remained 
undisturbed  at  their  looms,  in  spite  of  the  advanced  the 
enemy,  quilted  the  city,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
castles  in  the  Contado.  | 

The  exiles  entered  the  gates  unmolested,  and  the  mass 
of  thecitizens,byoneof  those  sudden  changes  so  common 
in  the  history  of  the  Italians,  at  once  embraced  their  party. 
Enzio  hurried  back  from  the  Brcsctan  territory,  but  failed 
to  seize  the  crucial  moment  and  lo  attack  before  Parma 
had  thoroughly  accepted  the  new  regiitu.  The  Lombard 
forces  hurried  from  all  sides  to  secure  their  hold  on  this 
important  acquisition.  Three  hundred  horse  came  from 
Piacenza ;  the  exiles  from  Keggio  and  other  Ghibellinot 
Communes  Qocked  there ;  the  Papal  legate  brought  a 
thousand  lances  from  Milan.  Fc\'ensh  efforts  were  made 
to  provision  the  city  and  to  put  the  walls  in  a  proper 
state  lor  defence. 

The  loss  of  this  great  and  wealthy  city — it  could  muster 
one  thousand  burghers  rich  enough  to  serve  on  horse- 
back— was  a  heavy  blow  to  Frederick.  Parma  com- 
manded the  road  leading  by  PontremoU  into  Tuscany, 
which  since  tlie  loss  of  Fcrrara  had  been  Frederick's 
chief  means  of  communication  with  the  centre  and  south 
of  the  Peninsula.  He  hurried  back  from  Turin  and 
gathered  his  forces  from  all  sides  for  a  siege.  His  sons 
Enzio  and  Frederick  of  Antioch,  Ezzelino  with  a  strong 
force  from  the  cities  of  the  Mark,  the  Marquis  Lancia, 
Oberto  Pelavicini,  Buoso  da  Doara — in  short,  all  his 
leading  supporters — gathered  round  him.  The  Cremonese 
came  in  sudi  numbers  that  only  the  old  men  were  left  lo 
guard  their  walls ;  the  Pavesans  came  in  force,  as  well 
as  contingents  from  Keggio,  Modena,  and  Bergamo. 
Besides  these  tliere  were  Geruuins  and  men  of  Frederick's 
southern  dominions,  and,  most  formidable  of  all,  a  body 
oi  Saracens  from  Lucera.    The  chronicler,  Fri  Salimt>cne 
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■I    Parma,  estimates  the  total  of  Frederick'^  .army  at 

Bltrty>9even  tliousand  men. 

The  Guelfs  bad  not  been  idle.  It  would  seem  as  if  all 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  had  gathered  to  Parma  as  to  a 
spot  where  the  long  struggle  was  to  be  Bnally  decided. 
The  Count  of  San  Bonifazjo  had  come  with  the  Mantuans; 
the  Marquis  of  Este  brought  a  large  body  o(  Fcrrarcsc  ; 
the  Genoese  sent  three  hundred  cross  -  bowmen ;  the 
Pieschi  of  Lavagna  as  many.  Even  Alberic  da  Romano 
and  Biachino  da  Camino  had  made  their  way  across  the 
intervening  hostile  territory  to  the  help  of  the  threatened 
city. 

Within  the  walls  the  energy  of  the  Papal  legate, 
Montclungo,  and  of  the  monks  had  roused  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  placed 
themselves  solemnly  under  the  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  determined  to  pertsli  under  the  ruins  of  their 
city  rather  than  surrender.  Attacks  on  the  walls  were 
repulsed,  and  the  damage  done  by  the  engines  of  war 
made  good  by  the  efforts  of  the  whole  population  ;  but 
the  weapon  on  which  the  Kmi)eroi'  chiefly  relied  for  the 
reduction  of  the  city  was  famine.  The  Mantuans  and 
the  Ferraresc  endeavoured  to  send  food  by  boat  up  the 
Po.  On  one  occasion  they  succeeded  in  introducing  a 
targe  supply;  on  another  they  were  routed  and  their 
flotilla  destroyed  by  the  men  of  Reggio. 

Frederick  now  determined  to  terrify  the  besieged  into 
submission.  About  two  hundred  of  his  chief  partialis 
had  left  Parma  at  the  lime  of  the  revolt,  and  were  now 
serving  in  the  Imperial  camp.  But  all  other  natives  of 
I^irma  had  been  seized  by  Frederick's  command,  wherever 
they  could  be  found,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Their 
number  amounted  to  about  a  thousand,  and  was  made 
up  of  merchant!!,  of  soldiers  who  had  been  serving  as 
garrisons  in  various  places,  and  of  young  men,  many  of 
them  of  the  le;iding  families,  who  had  been  studying  law 
at  the  schools  of  Modena.  ■  The  Emperor  declared  Uiat 
he  would  put  some  of  these  captives  to  deatii  every  day 

'  Ljiw  tchooli.  under  Ficdaick'%  palrODago,  had  tweii  opened  at 
Uwtoiu,  lu  conipelfl  with  iitooB  <A  ihe  GucU  Bologna. 
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until  the  city  surrendered.  Accordingly  two  nobles  wi 
two  burghers  were  put  to  death  bciore  the  walls.  Ncii 
day  two  more  shared  the  same  fate.  Tlie  infurotri 
citizens  replied  by  burning  alive  on  the  Piazza  several 
spies  or  messengers  from  the  Emperor.  Then  the  men 
V  c^  Pavia,  to  their  eternal  honour,  protested  against 
Frederick's  conduct.  "  We  ha\-e  come  to  fight,"  said 
they,  "not  to  act  as  executioners."  These  courageoui 
words  put  a  stop  to  farther  cruelties. 

The  approach  of  winter  led  Frederick  to  dismiss  nuny 
of  his  troops.  Many  of  the  allies  of  Parma,  not  all  of 
whom  had  shut  themselves  up  within  the  n-alls,  atoo 
returned  home,  for  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the  siege  could 
be  continued  through  the  cold  season.  But  Frederick, 
resolved  to  be  turned  aside  by  no  obstacles,  caused  a  new 
towji  to  be  constructed  within  (our  bow  shots  of  thewalls^ 
and  on  the  road  leading  to  Piaccnza.  It  was  surrouTided 
with  walls  and  ditches,  and  furnished  with  several  gates. 
A  church  and  a  palace  were  built ;  and  the  houses  were 
rapidly  constructed  from  materials  brought  from  the 
devastated  villages  of  the  Contado.  In  this  town,  to 
which  the  proud  name  of  Vittori.!  was  given,  Frederick 
passed  the  winter  secure  against  Oie  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  while  other  camps  still  maintained  a  close 
blockade  round  the  city. 

The  desperate  position  of  the  burghers,  more  and  more 
a  prey  to  hunger,  gave  them  courage  to  strike  a  bold 
blow  (or  safety.  One  day,  when  the  siege  had  lasted  neariy 
six  months,  the  keen  eyes  of  a  Milanese  watcher  on  the 
vralls  detected  that  the  Emperor  with  a  large  body  of 
followers  had  quitted  Viltori.i.  He  had  been  ill,  and 
now,  feeling  better,  had  gone  hawking  along  the  banks 
of  the  Taro.  The  garrison  o(  Vittoria,  never  dreaming  of 
an  attack  from  the  starving  townsmen,  were  keeping  but 
a  careless  watch.  The  sentinel  persuaded  (he  legate 
and  the  captains  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  stake  all 
their  fortunes  on  a  sudden  sally.  The  Milanese,  the 
Piacentines,  the  infantry  o(  Mantua  att-icked  the  lines  OD 
one  side  of  the  city  ;  the  legate  himseK  with  the  rest  o( 
the  garrison  ruslied  out  against  Vittoria.     In  front  was 
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the  standard  of  the  Virgin.  Behind  followed  a 
great  multitude — old  men,  women,  and  children,  press- 
ing on  in  one  great  virave  o(  enthusiasm  against  the 
enemy.  The  garrison  of  Vittoria,  taken  unawares,  could 
not  check  the  fury  of  the  assault.  Once  inside  the  walls 
the  burghers  set  fire  to  some  of  the  wooden  buildings ; 
the  flames  spread,  the  disordered  defenders  were  unable 
to  re-form  their  ranks  among  the  burning  houses.  In  a 
short  lime  the  men  of  Parma  were  masters  of  the  city 
which  was  meant  to  be  the  symbol  of  their  destruction. 
The  whole  Imperial  army  was  scattered  in  hopeless  rout 
tiefore  any  news  of  the  onslaught  could  reach  the 
Emperor.  Two  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have 
perished ;  three  thousand  were  captured. 

Taddeo  da  Suessa,  who  was  in  temporary  command, 
was  found  among  the  wounded,  and  was  hacked  to 
pieces  by  the  furious  burghers.  The  Imperial  crown,  of 
wonderful  beauty,  the  sceptre,  the  seal  of  the  Empire, 
the  Carroccio  of  Cremona,  called  Berta,  the  contents  of 
the  treasury,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of  booty  of  all 
sorts  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

This  disaster— the  greatest  in  Frederick's  career — put 
an  end  to  all  his  hopes  of  crushing  the  Lomttards.  The 
war,  however,  dragged  on.  In  the  spring  the  Emperor 
again  appeared  before  Parma,  but  could  not  undertake  a 
aiege.  Small  successes  in  the  field  restored  hts  prestige 
in  some  measure.  VcrccIIi  again  came  over  to  his  side. 
But  he  could  not  subdue  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who 
had  taken  Turin  during  the  »iiege  of  Parma.  Novara,  too, 
which  would  seem  to  have  once  more  submitted  to  him, 
re-cnlcrcd  the  League  in  this  year. 

In  the  Mark  Eszelino  captured  Kcltre  in  1248,  and 
Bclluno  and  Esle  in  the  following  year.  The«e  successes 
could  not  counterbalance  the  loss  of  Komagna.  The 
Pope  had  sent  to  Bologna,  as  his  legate,  the  Cardinal 
Ottaviiino  degli  IJbaldini.  Of  a  great  Tuscan  Ghibelline 
house,  this  prelate  had  eagerly  embraced  the  Guclf  cause. 
He  was  far  more  of  a  warrior  than  a  Churchman  ;  indeed, 
his  orthodoxy  was  so  doubtful  that  he  was  reported  to 
have  Mid,  "  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  soul  I  have  lost 
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mine  on  account  of  the  GhibelUnes"  ;  and  Dante  his 
placed  him  beside  Frederick  and  Farinata  degit  Ubert 
in  the  burning  coffers  where  the  Incredulous  are  punished 
in  hell : — 

"Qtu  dentro  e  to  MODado  Fedcrioo 
E  ir  Cardiiule."' 

He  induced  the  Bologneae  to  organise  a  great  cxpeA-- 
tion  against  Romagna.  Imola,  Ravenna,  Cesena,  Fortim- 
popoli,  Cervia,  Bertinoro,  and  Rimini  all  submitted  and 
joined  the  GueHs.  Facnza,  where  there  was  an  Imperial 
garrison,  surrendered  after  a  fortnight's  siege. 

Then  the  Bolognt-sc  turned  against  Modena.  Durii'^ 
the  fifty  years  in  which  the  two  cities  had  been  almost 
uninterruptedly  at  war  the  valiant  burghers  of  Modetu 
had  obtained  more  than  one  striking  victory  in  the  open 
field.  As  late  as  1339,  in  conjunction  with  the  men  of 
Parma,  they  had  routed  the  Bolognese,  capturing  two 
thousand  prisoners.  But  the  superior  population  and 
resources  of  Bologna  were  beginning  to  tell  in  the  long 
run.  A  large  part  of  the  Modenese  territory  had  been 
conquered.  During  the  siege  of  Parma  the  family  of  the 
Rangoni  had  left  the  Emperor's  camp  and  started  a 
Guelf  faction  in  Modena.  They  and  their  followers,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Aigoni  was  given,  had  been  driveii 
from  Modena;  but  the  Bolognese  had  established  them 
in  the  castle  of  Savignano,  not  far  from  the  city. 

The  Bolognese,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Cardinal^ 
advanced  towards  Modena.  Their  army  consisted  of  ■ 
thousand  horse  from  the  nobles,  the  men  of  three  out 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  city,  the  contingents  of 
Mantua  and  of  the  towns  of  Romagna,  and  three  thou- 
sand horse  and  two  thousand  foot,  sent  by  the  Marqub 
of  Este.  King  Enzio  led  out  the  Modenese  against  their 
enemies.  With  him  were  Germans  and  Apulians,  the 
exiles  of  Parma  and  Piaccnza,  and  auxiharics  from 
Cremona,  Reggto,  and  Pavia.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Fossalta.  After  a  long  and  desperate  battle  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  Bolognese  army  prevailed.  The 
•  •■  laf  erao,'  Canto  X. 
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line  was  broken,  and  their  array  scattered  in  flight. 
tnzio  and  his  chief  captains,  trying  in  vain  to  restore 
ier,  vrere  captured,  along    with  more   than  sixteen 
lundred  othcm. 
The    victors    re-entered    Bologna  in  triumph.     The 
>ung    king,  only    twenty-four    years  of    age,  excited 
ivcTBal  admiration  by  his  personal  beauty,  his  curling 
ilow  locks  falling  to  his  waist,  his  courage  and  his 
Jents  as  a  leader.    The  Senate  of  Bologna  determined  . 
»t  such  an  enemy  should   never   be    let  free  to  take  ' 

:  (or  this  defeat.  He  was  treated  with  all  possible 
lonour,  but  a  taw  was  passed  forbidding  hts  release. 
In  spite  of  the  promises  and  the  Ihre-its  of  Frederick,  the 
Bologncsc  remained  constant  in  this  resolution.  Knzio 
pawed  the  remaining  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  con- 
fined in  a  sumptuous  suite  of  rooms  in  the  palace  of  the 
Podest^  where  he  was  visited  every  day  by  the  chief 
nobles  of  the  city,  who  endeavoured  to  solace  his  cap- 
tivity by  e\*cry  means  in  their  power.  He  died  still  a 
captive,  young  in  years,  but  the  last  survivor  of  the 
House  of  Hohenstaufcn. 

In  Sq)temt>cr  the  Bologncse  laid  siege  to  Modena. 
The  burghers  defended  themselves  stoutly  behind  their 
walls.  To  draw  them  out  into  the  open  the  Bologncse 
shot  from  one  of  their  catapults  the  dead  body  of  an  ass, 
shod  with  silver — a  most  deadly  insult  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time.  The  carcass  landed  in  tlie  basin  of 
the  chief  fountain  in  the  town.  This  so  infuriated  the 
Modencse  that  they  made  a  vigorous  sortie,  threw  the 
besiegers  into  confusion,  and  destroyed  the  machine  from 
which  the  insulting  missile  had  come.  Enough  had  now 
been  done  for  honour ;  so,  seeing  no  chance  of  help 
from  Ihc  Emperor,  Modena  negotiated  for  peace.  This 
was  e^LsiIy  granted,  on  condition  that  the  Aigoni  should 
be  readmitted,  and  that  the  city  sliould  join  the  Guelfs. 
The  Bolognesc  restored  their  conquests,  the  legate 
reconciled  (he  cily  with  the  Church  ;  and  so  in  January, 
1350,  Frederick  lo»t  one  of  his  most  vigorous  allies. 
Shortly  licfore  this  Como,  equally  hard  pressed  by 
^Uiian,  had  been  forced  to  rc-enlcr   the  League.    The 
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rrturn  of  Faenta  and  Ravenna  to  Frederick's  side  in  1:4s 
could  not  compensate  (or  tliese  losses.     One  la9.t  gUna 
of  success  came  to  (he  Emperor  in  1 350,  when  Piaceoa. 
hitherto    one   of  the  pillars  of  the    League,    suddeotj 
came  over  to  his  side.    This  city  had  been  the  dead); 
foe  of  Parma  for  more  than  sixty  years ;  and  it  m 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  long-standing  hostilitf 
should  be  blotted  out  by  the  accession  of  Parma  to  tk 
Ouelf  cause.    The  ruling  nobles  of  Piacenza,  huwew, 
putting  the  interests  of  party  twfore  local   patriotism, 
had  taken  a  Podestit  from  Parma ;  and  this  man,  during 
a  time  of  scarcity,  had  sent  a  large  supply  uf  grain  to  hii 
own  city.    This  excited  a  tumult  among  the  mass  of  tke 
people.    They  soon  got  the  upper  hand,  and  elected  » 
Rector  of  the  people  Ubcrto  de  Iniquitate,  one  of  the 
banished  chiefs  ol  the  popular  party.     He  secured  the 
return  of  the  exiles,  amongst  whom  was  the  noble  family 
of  De  Andito,  or  Landi.    The  Guelf  nobles  left  the  city, 
and  Piacenza  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  Emi>cror. 

The  war  against  Parma  was  at  once  renew^.  Ttw 
combined  forces  of  Piacenza  and  Cremona,  under  the 
Podesta  of  the  latter  city,  Obcrto  Pelavicini,  the  chief 
Ghibelhne  leader  in  Centra)  Lombardy,  gained  a  grtal 
victory  under  the  very  walls  of  Parma.  Besides  tboSB 
who  perished  in  Uic  fight  great  numbers  of  the  Par- 
mesans were  drowned  in  the  ditches  of  the  city,  which 
itself  very  nearly  fell  into  the  liands  of  llie  victory  The 
Cremoncsc  might  think  their  rout  at  V'ittoria  well 
avenged,  for  they  brought  home  in  triumph  iUteeo 
hundred  prisoners  and  the  Carroccio  Oif  Parma*  called 
Blancardo. 

But  this  success  came  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  the 
Imperial  cause.  Frederick  had  practically  abandoned 
the  u-ar  in  Lombiirdy,  and,  retiring  to  the  south,  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  induce  Innocent  to  agree  (u  terms  of 
peace.  Worn  out  before  his  time,  perh.-ips  :is  much 
by  his  continual  misfortunes  as  by  his  cxce»seb,  be  died 
in  Apulia  in  December,  1350.*  ^1 

*  The  Arcblnahop  oi  Polennu  reooociled  him  wUh  ttie  Chnrcfa  o^^ 
his  dcatbbcd  aikd  s^vc  him  the  (^B^TtniBiHiri 
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All  po^ibiltty  of  reiving  the  authority  of  the  Empire 
Italy  came  to  an  end  with  Frederick's  death.  For 
years,  except  (or  the  short  visit  of  his  son  and 
jccessor,  Conrad,  Italy  was  free  from  any  semblance 
German  control.  In  Germany  the  Imperial  authority 
recovered  the  ground  it  had  lost  during  his  reign. 
tn  order  to  win  support  (or  his  Italian  projects  Frederick 
l>een  forced  to  make  concessions  to  the  German 
idatories,  which  practically  destroyed  the  prerogatives 
>f  the  Rmperor.i  After  Conrad's  death,  in  1254,  until 
the  election  of  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  there  is  a  period 
Wbf  almost  twenty  years  during  which  there  was  no 
^■ccognised  sovereign  of  Germany.  When  at  last  the 
interregnum  came  to  an  end,  the  monarchy  of  the 
BCiofaenstaufens  had  become  a  federation  of  practically 
independent  princes,  who  left  Hltle  to  their   nominal 

superior  beyond  the  empty  title  of  Caesar. 
^     But  the  struggle  between  Frederick  and  the  Second 
"Lombard  League  had  been  disastrous  for  the  Communes 
also.    To  make  head  against  enemies  without  and  factions 
within,  the  cities  had  been  inevitably  compelled  to  put 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  single  ' 
individual    Ambitious  feudal  nobles  or  able  demagogues 
were  not  slow  to  seize  on  the  chance  thus  offered  them 
of  establishing  a  despotic  rule  in  the  communities  over 
whose  destinies  they  had  gained  control.    We  have  seen 
Verona  and  Fcrrara  yielding  themselves  to  a  master  in 
^order  to  make  head  against  their  enemies. 
■     The  other  cities  were  not  slow  to  follow  on  the  same 
path.    The  rest  of  our  history  will  show  how  one  and  all, 
a  prey  to  internal  faction,  and  engiilphed  in  the  conflict 
of  Guelfs  and  Ghibcllines — which  divided  all  Italy  into 
two  hostile  camps — the  Communes  lost  the  liberties  for 
which  they  had  struggled  so  hard,  and  sank  under  the 
y<^  of  the  despot. 
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*  OiM  should  not  omit  to  mention  llul  in  Iho  years  after  th« 
OmuicU  o<  Lfons  (he  Pope  had  itirrod  up  rcwiu  in  Ocrmany,  which 
pnveated  Frederick  (rom  getting  any  oofuldtrablo  lapport  (rotn 
Ihxl  country,  and  tcrioudjr  crippled  him  in  his  campalgiu  againtt 
ttM  Lomlnrds. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   FALL  OF  EZZELINO — THE  CARF.ER  OK  OBERTO 

PELAVION! 


With  the  death  of  Frederick,  and  the  eclipse  of  the 
authority  of  the  Empire  which  followed,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  free  cities  hud  definitely  triumphed  in  Lombard;. 
Once  more,  as  after  the  Peace  of  Constance,  wc  might 
have  looked  for  the  esUhlishment  of  a  federation  oi 
which  the  germ  aheady  existed  in  the  Lomturd  League. 
But  now,  even  more  than  in  the  days  of  Barbarosst, 
anything  more  than  a  lemporar)'  union  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  rivalry  between  city  and  city,  and 
by  internal  dissensions.  The  whole  of  Italy  had  ranged 
itself  into  two  hostile  camps  during  the  struggle  between 
Frederick  and  the  Papacy,  and  the  internal  faclioos, 
checked  in  the  first  stress  of  the  war,  had  sprung  up 
again  and  grafted  themselves  on  to  these  great  parties. 
In  one  city  the  nobles,  in  another  the  people  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  the  Empire ;  in  yet  another 
rival  noble  families  had  sought  to  strengthen  themsel%TS 
by  declaring  for  one  or  the  other  side  in  the  quarrd. 
The  violence  of  faction  had  increased  during  the  later 
days  of  Frederick's  reign  ;  the  factions  themselves 
remained  after  his  death.  But  they  were  no  longer 
mere  detached  quarrels  in  one  particular  city.  Each 
party  had  allies  outside  the  walls,  and  could  invoke  the 
help  of  one-half  of  Lombardy  in  the  name  of  the  Empire 
or  ttie  Papacy.  ^M 

The    factions    survived    Frederick's    death.     To    th^l 
struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the  League  with  its 
ally    the    Papacy    succeeds    that    between    Guelf    and 
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Ghtbelline.  These  factions  arose  from  the  blending 
of  the  greater  quarrel  with  the  rivalry  between  city  and 
city,  and  still  more  with  the  party  struggles  within  the 
walls.  All  menace  from  the  side  of  Germany  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Communes  had  disappeared.  Yet  the 
warf.-irc  in  Lombardy  still  went  on,  and  Ihe  quarrel  of 
GueK  and  Ghibcllinc— upholders  in  theory  of  principles 
already  dead — continued,  and  attained  its  maximum 
de\-elopment  at  a  lime  when  the  contest  between  Pope 
and  Emperor  had  apparently  reached  its  close. 

The  history  of  Lombardy  for  the  next  fifty  or  sixty 
years  is  made  up  of  a  confused  and  often  ferocious  struggle 
between  city  and  city,  between  party  and  party,  of  an 
endless  sliifting  of  the  balance  of  power  and  of  Ihe 
grouping  of  the  Communes,  as  now  fortune  sways  to 
the  side  of  the  Guelfs,  now  to  the  side  of  the  Ghibellines. 
The  final  result  of  this  tangle  of  strife  is  the  total  dis- 
app&irance  from  lombardy  of  republican  institutions 
and  the  rise  of  a  new  form  of  government,  the  rule  of 
the  Despot. 

A  salient  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Communes 
during  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  the 
increasing  violence  of  factions  within  the  walls.  We 
have  already  traced  the  origin  of  these  dissensions  m 
various  cities.  Tlie  struggles  between  rival  communities, 
and  above  all  the  great  conflict  between  Fre<lcrick  11. 
and  the  l^cague,  to  a  certain  extent  had  checked  internal 
strife.  But  we  have  seen  how  some  yc-trs  before  the 
Kmpcror's  death  factions  had  shown  themselves  again, 
and  had  even  arisen  in  cities  such  as  Parma,  which  up 
to  then  had  been  free  from  such  troubles.'  On  his  death 
civic  discord  broke  out  afresh,  and  with  more  violence 
than  ever  now  that  all  danger  from  outside  was  removed. 
It  was  augmented  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  importance 
of  the  popolo. 

The  mass  of  the  people  were  increasing  in  numbers 
and  wealth,  in  spite  of  the  constant  warfare.  The 
members  of  tlie  trades  guilds  contributed  more  and  more 

>  Klta  la  Cremona,  which,  i-xccpl  tor  a  few  ]r«at!i  iu  Lbe  culy  part 
ot  the  century,  luul  been  fte«  from  interiul  Mrifc. 
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to  the  revenue  of  the  Comnmne  ;  and  it  was  but  natural 
that,  as  time  went  on,  they  should  demand  a  greater  share 
in  the  government. 

We  have  already  seen  the  beginnings  of  the  straggle 
between  the  middle  classes  and  the  ruling  aristocracr. 
The  latter  had  held  their  ground  during  the  years  when 
the  war  (or  or  against  Frederick  II.  had  taxed  the  whole 
energies  of  the  Communes.  But  once  this  conflict  was 
over,  the  middle  classes,  who  had  borne  the  brunt  Oif  tbc 
struggle,  press  forward  to  power  in  every  city.  The 
aristocracy  almost  everywhere  oj^xise  them  \'igorously. 
but  unsuccessfully.  The  transference  of  power  to  the 
middle  classes  ts  another  salient  feature  in  the  history  d 
the  fifty  years  after  Frederick's  death. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  blotting  out  to  a  great 
A  extent  of  tlie  old  political  landmarks.  Up  to  now  there 
'  has  been  something  like  continuity  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  towns,  Milan  and  Brescia  oppose  the  Hohen* 
staufens,  Cremona  and  Favia  support  them.  But  hence- 
forward we  find  sudden  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the 
cities,  according  as  one  faction  or  another  gets  the  upper 
hand.  So  Parma,  so  long  devoted  to  Frederick,  was 
seized  by  a  party  among  the  nobles  and  brought  o^tt 
to  the  side  of  the  Church  ;  almost  immediately  after%vard3 
Piacenza,  where  the  nobles  had  ruled  for  fourteen  years, 
passes  under  the  control  of  the  popolo,  and  abandons 
its  traditional  alliance  with  Milan.  In  Milan,  where 
nobles  and  people  had  been  equally  hostile  to  the 
Emperor,  (he  nobles,  expelled  from  the  cities  by  their 
adversaries  openly  join  the  Ghibcllines.  The  nobles 
of  Pavia,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  aid  from  the  popolo 
of  Milan  and  become  Guelf.  Before  long  we  shall  see 
Milan  Ghibcllinc  and  Cremona  the  bulwark  of  the 
Guelfs;  white  otlier  cities,  such  as  Asti  and  Alessandria, 
change  sides  with  bewildering  rapidity.  We  have  to 
deal  now  with  a  tangled  strife  between  Commune  and 
Commune,  between  nobles  and  commons,  between  rival 
noble  families,  the  whole  inextricably  bound  up  with 
contending  theories  abut  the  supremacy  of  Pope  or 
Emperor. 
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Frederick's  death  seemed  to  render  (he  triumph  of 
Milan  and  her  allies  certain.  Outside  the  Mark,  where 
■  Ezzclino  ruled  with  practically  sovereign  power,  almost 
the  only  cities  north  of  the  Apennines  faithful  to  the 
Iropin'ial  cause  were  Cremona,  Pavia,  Piaccnza,  Lodi, 
Bergamo,  Vercclli,  and  Ivrea.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
disheartened  his  supporters.  When  Innocent,  leaving 
his  retreat  at  Lyons,  re-entered  Italy,  he  was  met  by 
overtures  for  submission  from  many  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  The  Count  of  Savoy  and  the  Marquis 
of  Carretto  were  among  the  first  to  be  reconciled  witli 
the  pontiff  ;  Albenga  and  Savona  made  their  peace  with 
Genoa.  Even  the  Pisans  sent  to  treat  for  peace ;  and 
neither  Pavia  nor  Lodi  made  any  attempt  to  hinder  the 
Pope's  journey  to  Milan. 

Lodi  was  at  this  time  distracted  by  faction.  The 
family  of  the  Averganghi  headed  the  nobles  ;  the  popolo 
had  found  leaders  in  the  noble  house  of  the  Vistarini, 
The  former  looked  for  help  to  Cremona  and  Pavia,  the 
latter  to  Milan.  E^ch  faction  called  its  allies  to  its  aid. 
After  considerable  fighting  the  Milanese  party  gained  the 
day  :  Succio  dei  Vistarini,  Captain  of  the  People,  was 
enlrusled  with  its  government  for  ten  years,  and  Lodi 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Milan.     In  the  same  year 

t(i25i)  Pavia  made  peace  with  her  old  rival — a  peace 
which,  however,  was  Uttte  more  than  a  truce — and  the 
partisans  of  the  Empire  were  driven  from  Asti. 

The  <iupporters  of  the  Pope  seemed  now  free  to  reduce 
tbeir  few  remaining  enemies  in  Central  Lombardy,  and 
to  crush  the  tyrant  of  the  Trevi'tan  Mark.  But  the  union 
between  the  Guclf  cities  relaxed  with  the  removal  of 
external  dangers.  Fresli  dissensions  broke  out  in  Milan 
between  the  nobles  and  the  people.  The  efforts  of  the 
Pope,  who  was  alarmed  by  the  arrival  in  Lombardy 
B  in  1251  of  Conrad,  son  and  successor  of  Frederick,  led 
to  a  renewal  of  the  League  by  eight  cities.'  But  this 
league  had  no  immediate  results;  the  nobles  in  Milan 
began  to  lean  towards  the  Ghibelline  party ;  and  order 

*  AlenandfU.  Novara,  Milan,  Uretcia,  Mintuu,  Modctu,  t-'errara, 
Bologu. 
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was  only  restored  in  the  Commune  by  appointing  as 
Podcsti  and  Captain-General  the  Marquis  Lancia  of 
Incisa,  the  uncle  of  Frederick's  natural  son  Manfred,  and 
an  ardent  GhibelHne.  He  held  these  posts  for  three 
years  ;  and  his  tenure  of  office  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  predominance  of  the  nobles  in  the  Commune,  during 
which  time  the  ardour  of  Milan  for  the  Papal  cause 
sensibly  cooled. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ghibellines,  as  we  may  now  once 
for  all  call  the  supporters  of  the  Hohenstaufcns,  found 
capable  leaders.  It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the 
prominent  figures  which  stand  forth  during  the  ensuing 
years  belong  to  this  party.  In  the  south,  Conrad  and 
Manfred,  finding  all  their  efforts  for  a  rccondUation  with  ■ 
the  Pope  fruitless — for  Innocent  had  resolved  on  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Hohenstaufcns — taxed  all  lite 
ponliff's  efforts  to  subdue  them.  In  Centr^  Lombardy 
Cremona  and  Piacenza  found  in  Oberto  Pelavicini  and 
Buoso  da  Doara  leaders  of  great  military  capacity,  who 
not  only  beat  off  all  attacks  on  these  cities,  but,  aided 
by  intcnial  dissensions  in  other  towns,  extended  their 
influence  far  and  wide  in  Lombardy,  and  revived  or 
strengthened  the  Ghtbelline  cause  in  Parma,  ComO)  ■ 
Tortona,  and  Vercelli.  In  Parma  the  disastrous  results 
of  the  war  with  Cremona  and  Piacenza  led  to  a  popular 
movement  to  reconcile  the  two  opposing  factions.  A 
certain  Ghiberto  da  Gente  was  set  up  as  Podest^  of  the 
People,  and  recalled  the  exiled  Ghibellines.  He  then 
made  peace  with  Cremona,  and  the  prisoners  who  had 
languished  m  the  dungeons  of  that  city  since  the  great 
defeat  of  Parma  in  1250  returned  home.  Out  of  iiS75 
only  318  had  sur\'ived  the  rigours  of  their  captivity. 
Ghiberto  governed  the  city  for  the  next  sis  years  by  the 
favour  of  the  popolo,  with  practically  despotic  power, 
and  though  at  first  he  professed  neutrality,  he  seems  to  t 
have  ruled  as  a  Ghibellinc.  " 

Though  Pope  Innocent  kept  urging  on  the  Milanese 
and  their  allies  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  against  the 
growing  power  of  Pclavicini  and  the  tyranny  of  Bzxellno, 
it  was  not  until  1356  that  an  army  could  be  got  together 
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to  altidc  th«  Mark.  Innocent  IV.  died  before  this  year, 
and  it  was  the  exhortations  of  his  successor,  Alexander  IV., 
which  6nally  set  this  enterprise  in  motion. 

During  aJt  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past  fifteen  years 
Ezzelino's  power  had  been  steadily  increasing.  Frederick, 
suffictently  occupied  elsewhere,  had  given  him  full  con- 
trol over  the  affairs  of  the  Mark,  placing  under  his  orders 
the  Imperial  officers  sent  to  administer  the  various  cities. 
In  time  Ezzclino  got  the  appointment  of  these  officers 
into  his  own  hands.  Instead  of  Germans  or  Apulians  u-e 
find  kinsmen  or  dependents  of  the  Lord  of  Romano  as 
Fodestis  of  the  Communes  or  Captains  of  the  fortresses. 
Ectelino  began  to  act  with  more  and  more  independence 
of  his  so%'ereign.  Frederick's  death,  far  from  dis- 
couraging him,  only  gave  freer  scope  to  his  ambitions. 
The  dream  of  making  himself  master  of  all  Lombardy, 
independent  of  any  control  from  beyond  the  Alps,  may 
have  flashed  across  his  mind. 

Besides  Fellrc  and  I^-lluno  he  had  brought  Trent 
under  his  power;  the  town  and  castle  of  Este  were 
captured  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Belluno  ;  in  ihc  year 
of  Frederick's  death  Cerro  and  Cilaon,  the  last  fortresses 
held  by  Axzo  in  the  Mark,  fell  into  his  hands.  But  Tre- 
viso,  under  Albcric  and  the  lords  of  Camino,  resisted 
him  ;  so  too  did  Mantua,  in  spite  of  repealed  devastations 
of  its  territory. 

His  cruelty  increased  as  the  years  went  by.  In  the 
pages  of  Maurisio  Ezrelino  appears  to  us  as  a  strenuous 
and  chivalrous  party  leader,  in  no  way  more  cruel  than 
the  other  leaders  of  his  day.  Now  he  turns  into  a  verit- 
able monster,  suspicious  of  all,  and  filled  with  an 
insatiable  lust  for  blood.  The  change  was  a  gradual 
one;  and  the  chroniclers,  especi.'illy  RoLindino,  whose 
work  was  published  but  a  few  years  after  the  tyrant's 
death,  have  left  us  such  precise  statements  about  his 
actions  as  must  convince  us  of  their  truth. 

His  rule  in  Verona  was,  as  wo  have  seen,  grounded  on 
the  favour  of  the  multitude,  and  had  been  secured  by 
giving  the  middle  classes  access  to  the  offices  of  the 
jBtate.     But  even  here  blood  Sowed  in  streams.     The 
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smallest  suspicion,  the  vaguest  denunciation,  was  enough 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  a  whole  family. 
Among  the  victims  were  his  former  allies,  the  Mon- 
tecchi,'  his  father-in-law  with  hts  sons,  and  even  hb 
half-brother. 

In  Vtoenza,  as  in  Verona,  it  was  the  nobles  who  had 
most  to  fear  from  his  rule.  Here  he  imprisoned  and 
mutilated  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex  the  members 
of  the  family  of  Pilci,  who  for  fifty  years  past  had  played 
a  great  part  in  Vicenxa,  sometimes  as  allies,  more  often  as 
opponents,  of  the  House  of  Romano. 

It  was  in  Padua,  however,  that  he  gave  fullest  scope  to 
his  pitiless  spirit.  He  felt  that  he  was  hateful  to  all 
classes  in  ibis  Commune,  formerly  the  bulwark  of  free- 
dom in  the  Mark.  Neither  age  nor  sex  was  safe  from 
his  fury  ;  no  one  was  too  high  placed  or  too  insignificant 
to  escape  his  suspicions.  The  great  family  of  the  Oates- 
manntni  had  long  be<^n  among  his  mc^  ardent  sup- 
porters. A  widow  lady  of  their  house,  residing  at 
Mantua,  and  therefore  quite  beyond  the  influence  of  her 
kinsmen,  married  a  dependent  of  the  Count  of  San 
Bonifazio.  At  once  the  Dalesmannini  were  seized  and 
put  to  death.  The  whole  family  of  the  Caponegri  was 
blotted  out,  and  their  fate  was  shared  by  many  houses  of 
less  note.  William  of  Camposampiero  perished  on  the 
scaffold  in  1251  ;  all  his  relations  and  friends  were 
seized,  and  most  of  them  shared  the  same  fate.  One,  to 
escape  torture,  flung  himself  from  an  upper  window  of 
his  palace.  Besides  those  of  both  sexes  who  perished 
by  fire  or  on  the  scaffold,  innumerable  victims  died 
under  torture.  The  children  of  some  of  the  noblest 
Paduan  families  were  blinded  or  otherwise  mutilated. 

Ezzelino's  nephew,  Anscdisio  dci  Guidotti,  to  whom 
he  entrusted  tlic  ■jovernmenl  of  I*adua,  showed  himself, 
if  possible,  more  merciless  than  hLs  uncle.  The  existing 
prison  was  not  large  enougli  to  hold  the  suspects  ;  he 
built  (wo  new  dungeons,  and  all  three  were  soon  full  to 
overflowing.  Those  who  were  led  out  to  execution 
were  perhaps  more  fortunate  than  those  who  were  left  to 

'  In  1353. 
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languish  in  the  noisome  cells  until  hunger  and  thirst  or 
dihcase  (reed  them  from  their  misery. 

On  one  occasion  the  courage  of  one  of  his  destined 
victims  nearly  freed  the  Mark  from  Ezzelino's  tyranny. 
Two  brothers  from  Moiiselice  were  accused  of  treason, 
and  brought  to  Ezselino's  residence.  They  began  to 
protest  their  innocence  with  loud  cries.  The  tyrant 
heard  the  noise  as  he  was  sitting  at  table,  and  came  out 
to  mock  them  and  their  despair.  Suddenly  one  of  them 
flung  himself  on  Ezzelino  and  bore  him  to  the  ground. 
Not  finding  any  weapon  on  his  person,  he  tore  his  face 
with  his  teeth,  and  tried  to  strangle  him  with  his 
manacled  hands.  His  brother  tried  to  come  to  his  help, 
but  was  cut  down  by  the  guards.  Not  until  they  had 
literally  hacked  the  assailant  to  pieces  could  they  succeed 
in  rescuing  the  half-i^trangled  Ezxelino. 

Soon  afterwards  an  unknown  man  was  arrested  as  he 
was  trying  to  penetrate  to  the  presence  of  the  tyrant. 
He  was  seized  and  searched,  and  a  dagger  was  found  on 
him.  Repeatedly  put  to  the  torture,  no  words  could  t>c 
wrung  from  him,  and  he  seemed  not  to  understand  any 
of  the  languages  in  which  he  was  addressed.  He  was 
burned  alive  ;  and  common  fame  asserted  that  he  was  an 
emissary  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,  the  head  of 
the  famous  eastern  sect  of  the  Assassins. 

The  efforts  of  Pope  Alexander  at  lenglh  set  in  motion  ■» 
a  crus.idc  to  rid  the  Mark  of  tlic  tyrant.  The  Archbishop 
of  Ravenna,  a  prelate  whose  mode  of  life  was  more 
suited  to  the  camp  than  to  the  Church,  was  sent  to 
Ferrara  to  direct  the  enterprise.  The  same  indulgences 
were  promised  to  all  who  would  join  him  as  were 
accorded  to  those  who  fought  against  the  Saracens  m 
the  East.  The  Archbisliop  found  the  most  effectual 
help  in  Venice,  a  city  which  could  not  view  without  > 
anxiety  the  growth  of  Ezzelino's  power  in  the  Mark. 

The  crusading  army  landed  from  the  \^cnetian  lagoons 
near  the  moutli  of  the  Brenla.  A  Venetian  noble, 
Guisliniani,  commanded  the  contingent  of  bis  city ; 
the  Papal  banner  was  entrusted  to  the  young  Tisone, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  jjrcat  house  of  Camposampiero. 
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A  whole  division  was  composed  of  exiled  Paduans; 
monks  of  every  order  accompanied  the  host,  exciting 
enthusiasm  by  their  preaching. 

Ezzelino  was  engaged  in  a  determined  efFort  to  capture 
Mantua,  and  was  also  hoping  to  get  possesion  of  Brescia 
by  the  help  of  the  nobles,  who  were,  as  usual,  at  war  with 
the  popolo.  He  did  not  abandon  his  enterprise  on  hear- 
ing of  the  projected  attack  on  Fadua.  The  strong  u-alls, 
the  difficult  country  between  it  and  the  sea,  and  the 
large  mercenary  garrison  under  Ansedisio  would,  he 
considered,  be  enough  to  foil  all  attacks. 

But  Ansedisio  proved  himself  an  incapable  general. 
He  led  a  force,  composed  largely  of  Paduans,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  invaders ;  but  so  many  of  Uiese  took 
the  opportunity  of  deserting  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  risk  a  battle ;  and  on  the  legate  making  a  feint  of 
marching  directly  on  the  city,  he  hurried  back  to  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls.  The  crus;iding  army  then 
took,  one  alter  the  other,  the  castles  between  Padua  and  ■ 
the  sea,  and  effected  a  junction  with  a  second  force,  led  f 
by  the  Marquis  of  Este,  from  Rovigo.  Ansedisio  diixrted 
the  course  of  tlie  Brcnta,  to  prevent  the  Venetian  vessels 
from  sailing  up  towards  tlie  city  ;  but  the  result  was  that 
his  enemies  passed  over  the  dry  bed  of  the  river,  and 
with  little  dilBcutty  captured  the  suburbs.  The  troops  _ 
within  the  walls  offered  a  valiant  resistance  to  the  Erst  I 
assault.  But  the  monks  in  the  crusading  army  rushed 
forward  with  a  battering-ram  under  the  shelter  of  a 
wooden  penthouse,  and  b^an  to  batter  the  gate  of  Ponte  I 
Altinatc.  The  defenders  hurled  flaming  pitch  and  oil  on 
the  machine,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The  tlanic  was  so  great 
that  the  wooden  doors  of  the  gateway  themselves  caught 
fire.  The  assailants,  seeing  this,  fed  the  Eamcs,  and  the 
doors  were  consumed.  The  defence  began  (o  slacken; 
the  burghers  showed  signs  of  rising  on  the  garrison. 
Ansedisio  lost  courage,  and  6ed  with  his  partisans 
through  the  western  gate. 

The  legate  and  his  army  entered  the  city  in  triumph, 
amidst  the  jubilation  of  the  inhabitants,  freed  at  last  from 
a    slavery  which    had    lasted    twenty  years.      But  the 
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Erusadcrs  had  been  largely  recruited  from  the  dregs  of 
ic  populHtion  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  and,  breaking 
II  the  bonds  of  discipline,  Ihcy  began  a  horrible  sack. 
■■or  eight  days  the  miserable  city  was  subjected  to  the 
Ence  of  the  unbridled  soldiery.    Kkh  and  poor  alike 

[were  stripped  o(  their  possessions.  Though  but  few 
were  slain,  numbers  were  tortured  to  compel  them  to 
disclose  their  riches,  and  the  women  were  outraged. 
The   Paduans  asked  themselves  whether  they  had  not 

I  suffered  as  much  in  those  few  days  as  in  all  the  years  of 
Ezzelino's  tyranny. 

At  last  the  I^ate  restored  order.  The  Paduans,  in 
spite  of  all  (heir  losses,  could  congratulate  themselves  on 
having  recovered  their  litjerty.    The  interdict  which  had 

'  so  long  lain  on  the  city  was  removed,  and  the  churches 
resounded  with  hymns  of  joy.  From  the  opened  prisons 
came  forth  a  miserable  multitude.  More  than  a  thousand 
were  found  in  the  three  chief  prisons,'  ,ind  there  were  six 
smaller  ones,  all  hllcd  with  captives.  Men  and  women 
come  forth,  some  blinded,  some  deprived  of  a  hand  or 
foot,  others  without  a  tongue.  Among  them  were  troops 
of  children  deprived  of  their  eyesight,  or  still  more  bar- 
barously mutilated. 

The  capture  of  Padua  was  followed  by  the  liberation 
of  Estc,  Monsclice,  Cittadella,  and  Uie  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  Padua.  Then  the  crusaders  advanced  to- 
wards Vicenza.  The  loiig-forgotlcn  Fra  Giovanni  of 
Schio  reappears  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  the  Bolog- 
nese  contingent.  Near  Viccnza  they  were  joined  by 
Alberic  and  the  Trevisans. 

EzzeUno  had  hastened  back  from  Mantua  on  hearing 
(hat  the  legate's  forces  were  close  to  Padua.  The  first 
messenger  who  announced  the  loss  of  the  city  was 
hanged ;  Ansedisio,  who  arrived  to  confirm  the  news, 
met  with  no  mercy — he  was  executed  in  Verona.  The 
army  of  the  crusaders  retreated  in  confusion  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  E-tzclino's  approach.  The  Bologncse  set 
the  example,  and  withdrew  to  their  own  city.    The  Guelf 

■  One  of  thcM,  tlio  famous  "  Malta,"  was  in  the  little  town  of 
.  CUlackUa.    lu  ruins  still  oust. 
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leadens  looked  on  Alberic  with  suspicion,  and  refused 
to  allow  him  to  enter  Padua  ;  he  retired  in  anger  to 
Treviso,  and  at  once  opened  n^otialions  with  bis 
brother. 

Then  Ezzelino  advanced  to  recover  Padua.  But  the 
city  was  so  well  defended  that  after  three  fruitless  assaults 
he  had  to  retire.  After  securing  Vicenza  with  a  garrison 
of  Saracens,  Germans,  and  his  faithful  vassals  of  Bassano 
and  Asolo,  he  withdrew  to  Verona,  meditating  a  horrid 
vengeance  on  Padua,  At  the  time  of  the  capture  of  thai 
city  he  had  in  his  army  the  flower  of  the  burgher  forces, 
numbering,  it  is  said,  eleven  thousand.  He  had  assem* 
bled  than  without  arms  in  the  enclosure  of  the  Church 
of  Saint  George  at  Verona.  Here  he  surrounded  then 
with  his  armed  forces,  and  demanded  that  all  the  men 
from  the  village  where  the  legate  had  &rst  encamped 
should  be  handed  over  to  him  for  punishment  The 
trembling  multitude  pointed  these  out  to  him,  and  they 
were  led  away  to  prison.  Then  he  demanded  in  succes- 
sion the  inhabitants  of  the  first  fortress  which  bad  sor- 
rendered,  then  those  of  Cittadella  which  had  first  revoltetj^ 
then  those  of  the  whole  remaining  Conlado.  The  town«* 
men  pointed  these  out,  and  they  were  led  off.  Then  he 
demanded  the  inhabitants  of  such  and  such  a  street,  of 
such  and  such  a  quarter,  then  all  the  nobles  who  re* 
noained.  In  short,  the  whole  multitude  was  seized  in 
turn,  and  lodged  in  prison  without  an  attempt  at  resist- 
ance. Now  on  his  return  to  Verona  he  gave  orders  to 
slay  all  who  had  survived  the  rigours  of  their  captivity. 
Of  the  whole  number  only  two  hundred  escaped  by  h 
some  means  or  other  with  their  lives.'  | 

He  then  prepared  to  prosecute  the  war.  He  was 
completely  reconciled,  after  a  quarrel  which  had  lasted 
eighteen  years,  with  his  brother  Alberic,  so  that  he  could 
now  count  on  the  support  of  Treviso ;  and  he  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  Obcrto  Pclavicini  and  Buoso  di 
Doara,  who  between  them  ruled  Cremona.  The  next 
yc^i  12S7'  passed  only  in  unimportant  skirmishes  and 

■  It  Mcms  itnpo»ibte  U  doubt  the  (rutti  of  thia  xtory,  titough  tb« 
uuinbuc  oj  cl«vca  thooauul  kcius  cnluely  Uicroditik. 
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raids,    varied   by   bloody   executions   in   Verona   and 

Treviso. 

The  legate  had  gone  to  Mantua  and  then  to  Brescia 
in  order  to  compose  the  dissensions  of  tliat  city.  As 
usual  nobles  and  popoto  were  at  feud  in  Brescia.  For 
many  years  past  the  nobles  had  formed  an  association, 
called  the  Malisardi,  which  had  openly  sided  with 
Frederick  [|,  against  the  Commune.  It  would  appear 
that  at  this  moment  the  nobles  had  obtained  the  upper 
hand,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  other  party  were  in 
prison.  Ezzetino  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  induce 
the  nobles  to  accept  him  as  their  leader,  but  these  feared 
such  a  dangerous  ally,  and  so  far  had  rejected  his  offers. 
Now  the  legate  induced  them  to  make  peace  with  the 
popolo  and  to  release  the  captives.  But  the  quarrel 
broke  out  again  almost  at  once,  and  this  time  the  nobles 
were  driven  from  the  city.  Forced  at  last  to  accept 
Ezzelino's  overtures,  they  arranged  for  a  joint  attack  on 

—^  Brescia  by  Ezzelino  and  the  Creraonese. 

■     The  legate  had  with  him  a  considerable  force  inside 
the  w:ills,  under  Lconisio,  son  of  Count  Rlxzardo  of  San 

»Uonifazio  (who  had  died  in  1254),  and  Biachino  da 
Ctmino.  Instead  of  awaiting  attack  within  the  city,  he 
sallied  out  to  the  relief  of  some  bele;igHere<i  casttes. 
Tlie  mere  junction  of  Ezzetino  with  the  Creraonese 
spread  such  terror  in  the  Guelf  ranks,  that  they  scarcely 
offered  any  resistance  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy.  The  whole  .trmy  fled  in  wild  confusion.  Four 
■tboosand  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ghibellines, 
amongst  them  the  Bishop  of  Verona,  the  Podcstis  of 
Brescia  and  Mantua,  and  the  legate  himself.  Brescia 
opened  her  gates  at  once  to  the  victors  ;  the  Bishop  and 
most  of  the  clergy  and  the  leading  Guelfs  fled,  and  the 
three  Ghibclline  leaders  divided  the  rule  of  ttie  city. 
Strange  to  say,  Ezzelino  treated  the  captive  legate  with 
respect.  He  seems  to  have  distinguished  between  open 
enemies  and  those  whom  he  looked  on  as  domestic 
rebels. 

The  acquisition  of  Brescia  counterbalanced  the  loss  of 
Padua.     Yet  it  led  ultimately  to  EzzeUno's  downfall.    He 
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was  determined  to  gain  full  possession  of  Brescia.  He 
therefore  tried  to  stir  up  strife  between  his  two  colleagnes 
Biioso  and  Oberto.  But  each  revealed  to  the  other  the 
pfX>posals  of  their  dreaded  ally  ;  and,  no  longer  feeling 
ttwmselves  safe,  they  left  the  city.  Ezzchno  at  once 
assumed  the  sole  government. 

In  their  anger  at  this  treachery  Buoso  and  Oberto 
offered  their  alliance  to  A2Z0  of  Este.  The  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines  of  Lombordy  already  had  begun  to  feel  that 
their  interests  were  not  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  re- 
lations between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire.  The  Goelfs 
looked  to  their  own  immediate  aims,  which  were  oo( 
always  identical  with  those  of  the  Papacy.  We  shall 
soon  see  professed  Gtielfs  in  open  opposition  to  the  Pope. 
The  Ghibellines  put  their  own  interests  before  principles, 
which,  now  that  there  was  no  Emperor,  were  in  a 
measure  merely  theoretical. 

So,  although  the  Pope  had  expressly  forbidden  an; 
peace  with  Pelavtcint,  a  league  was  made  in  June,  1259, 
between  Cremoru  and  its  two  chiefs,  on  one  side,  and 
Azzo  of  Estc,  the  young  Count  of  San  Bonifazio,  and  the 
Communes  of  Mantua,  Fcrrara,  and  Padua  on  the  other. 
The  confederates  bound  themselves  to  utterly  destroy  the 
brothers  Ezzelino  and  Alberic,  to  recognise  Manfred  as 
King  of  Apulia  and  Sicily,  and  to  try  and  reconcile  hitn 
with  the  Church,  and  to  aid  Pelavicint  to  recover  Pia- 
cenxa,  from  which  he  had  lately  been  expelled. 

The  first  attack  of  the  confederates  was  on  Brescia, 
where  Exzelino  himself  was,  with  the  flower  of  his 
troops.  Far  from  being  dismayed  by  the  confederacy 
against  him,  he  was  planning  a  stupendous  stroke.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  to  gain  possession  of  Milan,  as  he 
had  lately  seized  on  Brescia.  The  dissensions  between 
the  nobles  and  people  in  Milan,  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
speak,  had  lately  resulted  in  the  expulsion  from  the  city 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles.  The  exiles,  maintaining 
themselves  in  their  castles  in  the  Contado,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Brescian  nobles  and  made  secret  over* 
tures  to  Ezzelino.  He  promised  his  help  to  restore  them 
in  return  for  the  lordship  of  the  city. 
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He  laid  his  plan  with  the  utmost  skill.  As  if  unwilling 
to  await  the  attack  of  his  opponents  behind  the  walls  of 
'  Brescia,  he  moved  with  his  army  to  attack  the  town  of 
Orzinuovi  in  the  territory  of  Brescia,  where  Pclavicini 
had  a  garrison.  The  Crcmoncse  at  once  brought  all 
their  forces  to  Soncino  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Oglio,  as  if  fearing  Ezzclino  meant  to  fall  on  Crema, 
which  had  lately  come  into  Pelavicini's  hands.  The 
Uarquis  of  Este  with  the  men  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua 
posted  himself  at  Marcaria  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio, 
to  strike  at  Euelino's  communications  if  he  should 
cross  the  Oglio.  At  the  same  time  the  people  of  Milan 
sent  out  their  army  under  their  leader  Martino  delta 
Torre,  to  co-operate,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  with  the 
Crcmoncsc. 

Tliis  latter  move  was  precisely  what  Ezzclino  had  been 
counting  on.  As  if  fearing  to  be  cut  oS  from  Brescia  he 
gave  orders  to  refreat  on  that  city.  The  infantry  marched 
oS  to  Brescia ;  but  Ezzelino  with  his  cavalry,  the  most 
numerous  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Lombardy,  and 
amounting,  say  some,  to  eight  thousand  men,  rapidly 
pushed  up  the  left  b,ink  of  the  Oglio,  unmarked  by  the 
enemy.  When  he  had  reached  Palazzuolo,  not  far  from 
wbere  the  river  issues  from  Lake  Iseo,  he  crossed 
suddenly  into  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  and  marched 
urith  the  utmost  speed  straight  for  Milan. 

He  had  counted  on  the  Crcmoncsc  and  Milanese 
passing  the  Oglio  to  pursue  him  towards  Brescia,  and 
expected  to  get  between  the  Milanese  armyand  their  city. 
The  nobles  had  partisans  iitside  the  w;ills,  who  would 
open  one  of  the  gates  to  him,  and  thus  the  metropolis 
of  Lombardy,  empty  of  defenders,  would  fall  into  his 
hands. 

Unluckily  for  the  success  of  this  daring  scheme,  the 
Milanese  army  had  moved  more  slowly  than  he  had 
expected,  and  was  still  at  Cassano  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Adda.  There  were  Guelfs  among  the  nobles  of 
Berguno,  and  some  of  these  sent  hasty  messengers  to 
Martino  della  Torre  to  warn  him  of  E/^clino's  move- 
ments.     At    once    the    Milanese    hastened    home,  and 
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arrived  at  Milan  before  the  enemy.  The  citizens  at 
once  rushed  to  man  the  walls,  and  Euelino  saw  hii 
whole  design  frustrated. 

With  the  Milanese  nobles  who  had  Bodced  to  join  htin 
be  turned  north,  and  assaulted  the  important  town  of 
Monza.  The  inhabitants  beat  him  back,  and  he  then 
resolved  on  retreat.  A  first  attempt  to  recross  the  Adda 
at  Trczzo  was  foiled  by  the  strong  castle  which  com- 
manded the  bridge  there.  Then  he  turned  south  to  the 
bridge  at  Cassano.  An  advanced  guard  of  cavalry  had 
seized  the  bridge  when  the  Cremonese  and  the  Marquise 
of  Estc  came  up  from  the  cast,  and  after  a  severe  fight 
drove  them  back. 

Ezzelino's  !>it\iatton  might  well  appear  desperate.  Two 
great  rivers  were  between  him  and  his  own  territories; 
all  the  bridges  and  fords  of  the  Adda  were  guarded  ;  and 
the  Milanese  army  was  advancing  in  his  rear.  Yet  he 
showed  no  signs  of  discouragement.  Only  once  had  his 
countenance  appeared  disturbed.  It  was  when  he  heard 
the  name  Cassano.  An  astrologer  had  warned  him  that 
"Assano"  would  be  fatal  to  him.'  He  had  therefore 
avoided  all  places  with  names  ending  in  these  syllables, 
and  had  for  years  kept  away  from  the  original  seat  of  his 
power  Bassano.  He  had  not  gone  forward  with  the 
vanguard  to  seize  the  bridge,  and  perhaps  it  is  to  his 
absence  that  its  loss  should  be  ascribed. 

Now,  seeing  no  help  for  it,  he  ad^-anced  to  retake  the 
bridge  at  all  costs.  He  had  almost  succeeded  when  he 
was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  his  discouraged  followers 
at  once  began  to  retreat.  Next  day,  the  wound  having 
been  dressed,  he  rallied  his  men,  and  directed  them 
against  a  ford  higher  up  the  river,  giving  a  passage  into 
the  territory  of  Bergamo.  His  forces  had  barely  crossed 
when    the    Cremonese  and  their   allies  appeared,  and 

'  Or  it  may  hare  been  hit  mother's  prophecy  which  was  nuudagj 
in  his  mind — 

"  En  quia  fata  puaol  lacrTmosos  pandcr«  cuna, 
Gcjitcm  Uarchaiam  fntrn  abolere  polcates 
Vidcfit  Awanmn.  ooodiMleat  castra  Zcoonb.' 
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Joined  battle.  The  Milanese  appeared  in  the  rear,  and 
prepared  to  cross  the  Adda  in  piirsiiil.  Ezzclino  stiU 
maintained  order  in  his  ranks,  and  might  have  cut  his 
way  ttirough  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  numbers  of 
his  adversaries,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sudden  defcc-  ' 
tion  of  the  Brescian  cavalry.  The  nobles  of  this  city  had 
only  allied  themselves  with  him  urge<l  by  dire  neces- 
sity. His  rule  had  not  decreased  their  aversion  to 
faim,  and  now  they  saw  a  chance  of  freeing  themselves 
(rom  the  yoke.  They  separated  from  Uie  rest  of  the 
army,  and  marched  off,  unhindered  by  the  Cremonese, 
(to  Brescia. 

This  defection  disheartened  the  remaining  troops. 
Ezzclino  still  tried  to  maintain  order,  and  to  fight  his 
way  in  the  direction  of  Bergamo.  But  his  ranks  were 
ibroken,  his  best  troops  slain,  and  finally,  after  prodigies 
tof  valour,  he  was  struck  from  his  horse  and  made  prisoner. 
The  soldiers  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces,  and  one, 
[whose  brother  had  been  mutilated  by  his  orders,  had 
Already  wounded  him  on  the  head  with  a  reaping-hook  ; 
hut  I'elavicini  and  the  other  leaders  rescued  him  from 
their  hands. 

He  was  brought  to  Pclavicini's  tent,  and  treated  witli 

consideration.     But  he  refused  food  and  medicine, 

sjected  all  the  efforts  of  the  monks  to  reconcile  him  with 

e  Church,  and,  it  is  said,  finally  tore  the  bandages  from 
:|iis  wounds,  and  so,  after  eleven  days  in  captivity,  died. 
iHe  had  reached  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and  had  ruled  for 
-three  in  Verona. 

In  Eezelino  we  have  the  first  example  of  those  tyrants 
[foch  as  a  Hernab6  Visconti  or  a  Galeazzo  Maria  Sforza, 
rtbe  story  of  whose  inhuman  cruelties  611s  such  a  large 
part  of  the  history  of  (he  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
But  to  the  thirteenth  ccn(ur)-,  by  which  the  full  develop* 
ments  of  tyranny  were  unsuspected,  he  was  a  unique 
figure  of  horror  ;  and  so  among  all  Italian  tyrants  Iiis^ 
Dame  has  a  gloomy  pre-eminence.  A  popular  legend 
declared  him  to  be  the  son  of  the  devil. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  his  career  is  perhaps  the 

mtrait  between  his  early  years,  when  he  i4)pears  as  a 
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valiant  soldier  and  an  upright  if  stern  ruler,  and  his  hterl 
life,  when  he  became  a  monster  of  cruelly.    As  to  tbe^ 
truth  of  the  atrocities  which  he  committed  there  can  be 
no  doubt.    The  Paduan  writer  Rolandino,  not  to  mention 
others,  gives  us  so  many  specific  examples  that  we  cannot 
believe  them  to  be  inventions.  M 

Leo  propounds  a  curious  theory  to  account  for  this  ^ 
change  in  his  cliaracter.  According  to  him  it  was 
Ezzelino's  love  of  abstract  justice,  of  order,  his  hatred  of 
the  anarchy  of  the  time  which  led  to  all  his  excesses.  He 
looked  on  himself  as  the  representative  of  taw,  and  he 
treated  alt  who  resisted  him  as  rebels  against  the  natural 
order  of  things.  He  broke  down  resistance  to  hts  will 
with  a  strong  hand ;  but  cruelty  only  led  lo  more  resist- 
ance, until  finally  his  hatred  to  al)  opposition  became 
an  overmastering  impulse  which  led  him  to  crush  without 
mercy  all  whom  he  merely  suspected  of  disaffection. 
To  the  trembling  Paduans  he  compared  himself  lo  a 
father  who  wished  to  cleanse  his  house  of  scorpions* 
serpents,  and  all  such  noxious  reptiles.  And,  according 
to  one  of  the  annalists  he  was  wont  to  say,  "The  sins 
of  the  nations  require  a  hand  to  chastise  them,  we 
are  given  to  the  world  to  exact  vengeance  for  crime." 
But  crime  to  him  soon  came  to  mean  tlie  smallest 
opposition  to  his  political  designs  or  his  own  penooal 
desires.  All  feelings  of  humanity  were  extinguished 
by  a  wild  rage  against  those  who  dared  to  resist  hi* 
will. 

Yet  perhaps  it  was  merely  the  possession  of  unlimited 
power  that  was  fatil  to  the  balance  of  his  character.  He 
had  many  enemies  on  whom,  when  once  in  possession  ol 
Verona  and  Vicenza,  he  was  able  to  take  vengeance  for 
injuries  done  him  in  Uie  past.  Hts  power  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Emperor  was  practically  absolute.  He  was 
able  to  punish  opposition  to  himself  as  treason  to  the 
state.  One  deed  of  cruelty  led  on  to  another,  until  in  the 
end  the  passion  of  cruelty  overcame  every  other,  and  be 
became  a  virtual  maniac  possessed  with  a  thirst  for  blood 
which  ever  called  for  new  victims  without  ever  bei 
satiated. 
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The  death  of  the  dreaded  tyrant  caused  unbounded 
rejoicings  in  the  Mark.  Verona  recalled  Ihc  Guelf  exiles  ; 
Belluno  and  Fcltrc  set  up  their  old  form  of  government. 
Trent  had  already  recovered  its  freedom.  The  men  of 
Bassano  formed  themselves  into  a  Commune  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Fadu-i.  In  Vicenza  the  foreign  garrison 
held  their  ground  for  some  time,  and  even  resisted  an 
attack  of  the  Paduans.  But  they  soon  saw  thtrir 
cause  was  desperate,  and  abandoned  the  city,  which 
declared  that  the  day  on  which  its  liberty  had  been 
restored  should  be  ke]>t  as  a  perpetual  feast.  The 
Venetians  joined  in  the  general  rejoicings,  sounding  all 
their  bells,  and  illuminating  their  bell  towers. 

Albcric  soon  found  his  position  in  Treviso  untenable, 
and  fled  with  his  family  and  his  treasures.  He  took 
refuge  in  the  strong  castle  of  San  Zeno,  near  Asolo, 
which  Eztelino  had  chosen  as  a  last  retreat  in  case  of 
disaster,  and  which  he  had  striven  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  make  impregnable.  Here,  with  a  strong 
lorce  of  mercenaries,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  resist  any 
attack. 

Alberic's  rule  in  Treviso  had  been  as  tyrannical  as  that 
of  his  brother  in  the  rest  of  the  Mark,  it  is  true  that 
some  contemporary  writers  only  speak  of  his  cruelties, 
"blinding  children,  and  hanging  monks  and  priests  in 
their  vestments,"  after  his  final  breach  with  the  Guelfs. 
But  others  tell  us  that  he  had  previously  exercised  the 
same  severities  on  the  partisans  of  the  Emperor  in 
TreviBo  as  Ezzelino  had  used  against  the  supporters  of 
the  Church.  Now  he  imprudently  kept  the  attention  of 
the  Trevisans  fixed  un  him  by  raids  on  their  lands  and 
on  those  of  the  men  of  Bassano. 

The  Great  Council  of  Treviso,  after  reciting  his  mis< 
deeds,  p^isscd  the  following  atrocious  sentence.  Alberic 
and  his  sons,  if  ever  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  tfie 
Trevisans,  were  to  be  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses 
and  then  hanged,  his  wife  and  daughters  were  to  lie 
burned  alive.  They  then  prepared  to  attack  Uie  castle. 
The  Paduans,  Vicenlines,  Verone&e,  the  leaser  towns  of 
the   Mark,  even  the  Venetians,  sent   contingents,    and 
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the  whole  force  was  put  under  the  command  of  tbe 
Marquis  of  Este. 

Albcric  made  a  valiant  defence.  But  his  chief  engineer, 
after  a  three  months'  siege,  opened  secret  negotiatioitt 
wttli  Uie  enemy,  and  corrupting  some  of  the  Gennaa 
garrison,  admitted  the  assailants  within  the  u-aJIs.  Alberic, 
with  his  family  and  some  faithful  warriors,  withdrew  into 
the  great  central  tower.  Here  he  might  still  have  de- 
fended himself  were  it  not  that  water  failed.  His  last 
action  was  wortliy  of  a  better  man.  He  offered  his  own 
life  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  family  and  foUowen.  He 
trusted  to  his  kinship  and  old  friendship  with  Azio  of 
Este  to  gain  this  concession.  But  Azzo  did  nothing  to 
check  the  popular  fury  which  demanded  the  extirpation 
of  the  whole  House  of  Romano.  Alberic's  followers 
went  free,  but  his  family  found  no  mercy. 

His  six  sons,  the  youngest  still  in  the  cradle,  were  cut 
to  pieces  before  his  eyes,  and  their  remains  thrown  in  his 
face;  his  wife  and  two  beautiful  daughters  were  led 
half  naked  round  the  camp,  then  horribly  mutilated 
and  finally  burned  3li%'e.  Alberic,  List  of  all,  after  wit- 
nessing these  atrocities,  had  his  flesh  torn  with  hools, 
and  then  was  lied  to  a  horse's  tail  and  dragged  to 
death. 

Treviso,  Vicenza,  and  Padua  divided  between  them 
the  lands  and  goods  of  the  fallen  house.  One  member  of 
the  family  of  Romano  still  survived.  Cunizza,  once  the 
wife  of  Rizzardo  di  San  Bonifazio,  then  famed  for  her 
many  amorous  adventures,  long  outlived  the  ruin  of  her 
house.  She  found  a  refuge  with  her  mother's  family  the 
Counts  Alberti  of  Maiigoria,  in  Tuscany,  and  with  her 
kinsmen  the  Cavalcanti  of  Florence.  Here  she  passed 
her  closing  years  in  prayer  and  works  of  charity,  striving 
thus  to  atone  for  her  early  frailties  and  her  brother's 
crimes.  A  curious  document  drawn  up  by  her  in  1265 
»tiU  sur\-ives,  by  which  she  frees  all  the  serfs  of  her  family 
in  the  Mark,  for  the  salvation  of  her  own  soul  and  those 
of  Eiczchno  and  Albcric,  of  her  mother  Adelaide,  and  of 
her  father.  As  all  the  possessions  of  her  house  had  been 
confiscated  and  the  serfs  set  free  this  document  must 
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only  be  meant  as  a  &i^  of  her  forgiveness  of  those  who 

had  wronged  her  house.' 

The  houses  of  the  Cavalcanti  were  close  to  those  of  the 
Alighieri.  The  youthful  Dante  must  often  have  seen  in 
the  church  or  in  the  streets,  perhaps  even  within  the 
home  of  the  Cavalcanti,  the  aged  figure  of  her  whose 
name  had  once  been  on  all  men's  lips.  Her  wonderful 
story,  her  later  years  of  prayer  and  penance,  the  over- 
throw of  her  house  touched  his  youthful  imagination. 
He  meets  her  spirit,  in  his  Vision,  among  the  blessed  in 
the  sphere  of  Venus — 


"Cudisa  (ui  chUnula,  v  qui  ritolgo 
Percbi  mi  vinsc  il  lumc  d'c&U  iXcllsL 
Mm  UctanADtc  a  me  loedvsou  indulgo 

La  c^ion  di  mU  torte,  c  non  mi  noiai, 
Che  forso  iNtrrut  forta  iti  vostro  vnlgo."' 


■  Thus  she  sings,  in  a  passage  which  has  much  disturbed 
I   the  commentators. 

I       A  later  poet  has  been  attracted  by  the  tale  which  links 

her  name  with  that  of  the  poet  Sordello  of  Mantua,  Uie 

_    "aiiima  lombarda  .  .  .  altera  e  disdegnosa."     Browning, 

■  for  metrical  reasons,  has  altered  her  name  to  Palma,  a 
name  really  borne  by  two  of  her  sistcrs.3   Bui  Browning's 

*  poem,  "Sordello,"  though  some  light  is  tlirown  on  ils 
obscurities  by  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Mark, 
pays  scant  heed  to  the  real  history  of  tlie  time  of  which 
it  treats,  and  still  less  to  the  real  characters  of  the  hgures 

■  which  pass  across  its  pages. 

For  a  moment  a  new  era  of  peace  and  union  seemed 
about  to  dawn  on  the  Mark.    Verona,  Vicenza,  Fadua, 

*  It  1b  tnio  that  sh«  gjres  or«r  the  souls  of  tbow  wba  had 
betnycd  San  Zenonc  "to  all  the  devib." 

*  Doatc,  "  Par.,"  Canto  IX. 

t*  Tlic  other  children  ot  Eu<:lino  th«  Uonic  <KVte  Agncso,  married 
to  a  GuidottJ,  and  mother  of  the  cnicl  Anscdisio ;  Palnu,  who  died 
jrounfi ;  I'ahna  Novella,  wife  ol  Alberto  da  Baono  ;  Emilia,  or  Imia, 
who  nutrkd  ioto  Ibc  Conti,  and  wbosc  goods  were  oonAscaled  after 
her  death  l>y  the  InqniBtkMi ;  Sofia,  marriod  first  to  Ennoo  di  Egna, 
■Dd  nolher  by  lum  of  aoothcr  of  EucUno'i  crael  minltlcn,  and 
then  to  SaUflgDcrra. 
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and  Trcviso  made  a  solemn  league  for  the  preservation 
of  freedom  and  concord.  But  these  pacific  dispositions 
did  not  last.  Internal  peace  only  Lasted  three  months  in 
Verona.  Then  the  popular  aversion  to  the  House  of  San 
Bonifazio  broke  out  .igain  ;  the  young  Count  and  his 
party  were  expelled,  and  Verona,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mastino  della  Scala,  returned  definitely  to  the  Ghibelline 
party.' 

The  town  of  Bassano  had  been  allowed  to  choose 
whether  it  would  place  itself  under  Vicenza  or  Padua.  It 
chose  the  latter,  reserving  its  local  independence.  At  Uie 
same  lime  the  Paduans  added  to  their  territory  the  strip 
of  land,  reaching  north  to  Bassano,  between  the  Trevisan 
border  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Brentx  This  district, 
mostly  owned  by  the  Hou^e  of  Romano,  had  formed  part 
of  the  Contado  of  Viccrua :  hence  arose  new  discord 
between  that  city  and  Padua. 

The  BrescJan  Ghibellincs  had  dedicated  a  church  to] 
St.  Francis,  as  a  thanksgiving  for  E/^eliiio's  overthrow. 
But  they  refused  to  readmit  the  Guelf  exiles, and  gave  the 
lordship  of  tlie  city  to  Pelavicini,  who  repressed  with  the 
strong  hand  all  efforts  of  (he  exiles  to  drive  hira  ouL 
Tlie  prisons  of  Cremona  were  soon  filled  with  Brescian 
Guelfs  captured  in  arms,  or  suspected  of  plotting  against ; 
his  rule.  For  a  moment  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  o(  { 
peace  between  the  two  factions  in  Central  Lombardy. 
The  Pope  was  ready  to  free  Pclavictni,  Buoso,  and  the 
Cremonese  from  excommunication  if  they  would  give  up 
Ihcir  alliance  with  Manfred.  This  they  refused  to  do ; 
and  Pelavicini  stepped  into  Euelino's  place  as  the  leader 
of  the  party  in  Lombardy  hostile  to  the  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Guelf  party  in  Milan  began  to  show  them- 
selves restive  to  the  Papal  authority,  and  came  to  an 
understanding  witli  Pclavictni,  which,  for  a  time,  put  an 
end  to  nearly  all  hostilities  between  the  Milanese  and 
their  neighbours.  ^1 

Returning  now  to  the  affairs  of  Central  Lombardy,  w^^ 
find  the  chief  events  of  tiie  years  between  the  death 

■  Sao  Bonifaiio  was  readmitted,  but  w»  expelled  again  in  1163, 
this  time  for  ever. 
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of  Frederick  II.  and  the  coming  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
bound  up  with  the  career  of  the  Ghibelline  leader  Obcrto 
Pelavicini.  His  timely  defection  from  the  ude  of  Ezzelino 
not  only  saved  him  from  the  ruin  which  fell  on  the 
House  of  Komano,  but  materially  added  to  his  power, 
by  bringing  under  his  rule  the  important  city  of  Brescia, 
where,  as  wc  have  seen,  internal  factions  had  put  an  end 
to  the  traditional  supremacy  of  the  Guelfs.  In  1258  he 
had  come  into  possession  of  Crcma ;  and  though  in 
the  pre%'ious  year  he  had  been  expelled  from  Piacenza,  (he 
Guelf  cities  of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Padua  had  bound 
themselves,  as  the  price  of  his  assistance  against  (he 
tyrant  of  Verona,  to  aid  him  to  recover  his  power  there, 
an  enterprise  in  which  he  succeeded  in  1261. 

The  career  of  Pelavicini  gives  us  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  opportunities  for  gratifying  personal 
ambition  which  the  disturbed  state  of  Italy  offered  to 
men  of  exceptional  capacities. 

A  younger  son  of  a  powerful  feudal  family  seated 
on  the  confines  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  Oberto  first 
appears  in  Parnu,  so  poor  that  he  rode  habitually  a 
broken-down  horse.  He  was  weak  of  body,  thin,  and 
had  lost  one  eye  in  infancy.  Such,  however,  was  his 
political  sagacity  and  his  capability  as  a  party  leader, 
that  he  was  chosen  Podesti  of  sev'cral  cities,  and  so 
succeeded  in  working  on  public  opinion  that  Cremona 
and  then  Piacenza  and  other  important  towns  prolonged 
his  tenure  of  this  office  first  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
then  in  some  cases  for  life.  A  Ghibelline  by  conviction, 
the  Hohenstaufen  aided  his  career,  and  his  own  efforts 
and  successes  soon  made  him  (o  be  looked  on  as  the 
leader  of  that  party  in  Central  Lombardy.  He  had, 
we  are  told,  "an  appetite  for  rule  above  that  of  all 
other  men  "  ;  and  wc  .vc  also  told  tliat  wherever  he  ruled 
he  favoured  the  heretics  Patarini,  Paulicians,  and  others 
of  which  Iximbardy  was  then  full.  His  career,  due 
apparently  not  so  much  to  prowess  in  arms  as  to  skill 
in  politics,  marks  him  out  as  a  forerunner  of  the  despots 
of  the  fifteenth  century— men  such  as  some  of  the  later 
Viscoati  and  Sfurza,  who  from    the  recedes  of    tiieir 
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palaces  dircctfd  great  armies  iand  added  cily  after  city 
to  their  dominions,  without  ever  appearing  themselves 
in  the  field. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs 
enabled  not  only  to  figure  as  the  head  of  the  Lombard 
Ghibellines,  but  also  to  appear  for  a  time  as  ruler  of 
the  Guclf  democratic  party  in  Milan. 

In  this  city,  which  the  pressure  of  external  war  had 
kept  in  internal  peace  during  a  long  period,  the  old 
quarrel  between  nobles  and  people  broke  out  afresh 
in  1252.  A  temporary  peace  was  patched  up  by  entrust- 
ing, for  three  years  in  succession,  the  office  of  Podesta 
to  (he  Marquis  Manfred  Lancia  of  Incisa,  who  succeeded 
in  preserving  tranquillity  until  1256.  On  the  expiration 
o(  his  ofBce  the  feud  broke  out  anew,  and  was  embittered 
by  the  murder  of  one  of  the  people  by  a  nobleman 
who  was  his  debtor.* 

The  nobles,  driven  from  the  dty,  prevailed  as  usual 
in  the  open  country,  where  their  heavy  armed  cavalry 
easily  broke  the  ranks  of  the  more  poorly  equipped 
foot-soldiers  of  the  popular  party. 

In  all  the  :>trugg]e8  l^etween  classes  in  the  Lombard 
cities  the  popular  party  had  drawn  to  their  side  some 
of  the  noble  families,  who  either  sympathised  with 
their  claims  or  saw  that  the  prestige  of  their  rank 
and  riches  would  infallibly  lead  the  mass  of  the 
citizens  to  entrust  them  with  the  supreme  directioa 
of  aifairs.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cortenuova, 
when  the  people  of  Bergamo  suddenly  changing  sides 
had  fallen  upon  the  Milanese  fugitives,  the  latter  had 
been  succoured,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  feudal  lord,  ^ 
Pagano  della  Torre,  who  owned  wide  possessions  ini^f 
the  Valsassina.  ^^ 

Popular  gratitude  for  this  had  thenceforth  gi\'en  the 

'  The  nobles  had  preserved  the  right  of  bcii%  zbsotvcd  frofn  the 
murder  of  an  artUan  on  payment  of  7  lix«  11  dciiarii  (Leo,  vol  ili. 
p.  204).  The  mAs*  of  the  people  were  ci.ispcralecl  beyond  measure 
by  the  hcav)-  Uatioa  r«ad«rod  necessary  by  Ihc  war  against 
Frederick  II.,  which  continued  to  be  levied  for  iome  yean  after 
his  dcalh.  in  order  to  pay  ofi  (tic  debts  which  the  Commune  had 
incrctucd  in  (he  struggle*. 
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lily  a  position  of  great  influence  in  Milan,  and  now 
its  head,  Martino  delia  Torre,  appears  as  leader  of  the 
people  against  the  nobles." 

Repeated  conflicts,  expulsions  of  the  nobles,  and 
attempts  at  pacification  make  up  the  history  of  the 
next  few  years. 

In  Como  similar  conditions  prevailed,  and  we  find 
the  people,  headed  by  the  Vitani,  in  violent  opposition 
to  the  nobles  under  (he  Rusconi. 

At  length,  in  1258,  three  months  after  a  last  and 
solemn  p-icification,  known  as  the  Peace  of  St.  Ambrose,* 
the  nobles  withdrew  once  more  from  Milan,  and  sought 
help  from  the  Rusconi  and  the  neighbouring  Ghibelline 
cities.  In  a  battle  near  Como  the  popular  party  obtained 
a  complete  victory ;  the  Rusconi  were  expelled  from 
Como,  and  the  Milanese  nobles  were  forced  to  sue 
for  peace.  A  treacherous  attack,  during  the  negotiations, 
on  the  unsuspecting  popular  party  gave  the  nobles 
once  more  the  upper  hand;  but  in  1259  all  was  again 
in  confusion,  and  the  nobles  adopted  the  desperate 
plan  of  calling  in  Ezzelino  to  their  aid.  It  has  already 
t>cen  told  how  ncirly  he  obtained  possession  of  Milan. 
On  his  6nal  overthrow,  howe%'er,  the  nobles  found 
themselves  openly  on  the  side  of  the  Ghibellincs,  and 
shut  out  from  any  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the 
populace. 

Delia  Torre,  on  the  other  hand,  had  utilised  the 
struggle  to  get  himself  chosen  as  "Ancient  of  the 
People "  and  virtual  ruler  of  the  city  for  a  term  of 
years.  To  this  he  added  in  1259  the  lordship  over 
Lodi ;  while  Como  under  the  Vitani  was  devoted  to 
his  interests. 

The  nobles,  however,  were  still  dangerous,  entrenched 
as  Ihcy  were  in  their  castles,  and  likely  to  be  helped 
by  the  Ghil>cllinc  cities.  Martinu  therefore  hit  on  the 
daring  plan  of  gaining  over  Pclavicini  to  his  interests. 
Accordingly  he  caused  the  latter  to  be  proclaimed  in 

■  Tlte  Archbishop  led  the  nobles. 

*  By  this  peace  all  oSiccs  of  IJm  •t>t«,  down  to  tlul  of  linnipcter, 
wtn  to  be  cqoally  diddcd  amongst  the  nobles  uid  llw  popolo. 
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1359  as  Captaiti'Genenil  of  Milan    for  a  term  of 
years. 

Milan  now  appears  as  holding  a  middle  position 
neither  Gucif  nor  Ghibelline;  and,  by  a  curious  irony 
of  fate,  very  soon  came  into  confiict  with  the  Pope, 
who  de^red  a  pacification  with  the  expelled  nobles, 
and  who  detested  Pela%-icini  as  a  supporter  of  heresy.' 
Oberto's  [wwer  now  reached  its  highest  point.  Bresdi, 
Crcma,  Pavia,  and  Vercelli  were  directly  subject  to  him.* 
-He  recovered  Piaceniia  in  1261 ;  he  ruled  also  in  Tortona 
and  Alessandria.  His  compact  with  Delia  Torre  gave 
him  control  not  only  of  Milan  but  of  its  allies  Cc 
Lodi,  and  Novara,  while  the  Ghit>ellines  of  Be 
Parma,  Kcggio,  and  Modcna  looked  on  him  as  the 
nattiral  head.  Finally,  in  the  great  Ghibelline  stronghold, 
Cremona,  he,  as  Podesta  of  the  Commune,  shared 
the  government  with  (he  Podesta  of  the  Mcrcadanza, 
Buoso  da  Doara.  In  other  words,  he  seemed  \-irtuaUy 
master  of  the  whole  of  Central  Lombardy. 

Such  a  rapid  rise  was  followed,  however,  by  a  still  more    , 
striking  downfall.  ^M 

The  Torriani  profited  by  Oberto's  aid  still  farther  to 
strengthen  their  position.  The  power  of  the  b;»ni.shed 
nobles  was  broken  by  the  capture  of  nine  hundred  of 
them  in  the  castle  of  Tahiago  ;  and  many  leading  noble 
families  had  accepted  the  new  condition  of  affairs  in 
Milan.  Martino  della  Torre,  and  his  brother  Filippo, 
,  who  succeeded  him  in  1263  as  head  of  the  family,  now 
fell  strong  enough  to  maintain  themselves  without 
Oberto's  help.  In  1263  Oberto's  term  as  Signore  in 
Novara  expired,  and  Martino  was  chosen  in  his  stead. 
In  the  next  year  Filippo  was  recognised  as  Signore  of 
Lodi,  Como,  Bergamo,  and  Vercelli ;  and  Pelaviciiii,  on 

■  Wherever  Ot>erto  ruled  he  eocouruged  the  heretics.  No  less 
than  fifteen  dificfcnt  sects  ol  hcrutictwerc  to  l>e  found  in  Hilvi 
and  its  territory  in  the  middle  o(  tbc  thUtecnih  ceotury  (Laiuad). 

*  P-.tvia  seenu  to  have  beon  in  u  more  independent  pOsitiOB 
towards  him  Iban  the  other  Ghibelline  ciltes;  at  least  aftcc  1357. 

■  In   tzyt  Mirliuo  della  Torre  was  auule  Podestk  oi  Como  for 


five  years  (SaUcr,  p.  sj). 
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the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  in  Milan,  saw  himself 
shut  out,  apparently  without  the  possibility  of  making 
any  effectual  opposition,  from  these  towns  and  from 
Milan  itself.  His  rule  was  now  restricted  to  the  definitely 
Ghibelline  cities,  in  which  he  maintained  himself  in 
open  opposition  to  the  Toniani  until  the  coming  of 
Charles  of  Anjou. 

The  party  of  tlie  nobles  had  in  the  meantime  received 
an  unexpected  addition  of  strength.  Two  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  joint  rule  of  Delia  Torre  and 
Felavicini  in  Milan,  the  archiq)iscopal  see  in  that  city 
had  become  vacant.  Factions  among  the  clergy,  and 
then  Obcrto's  intrigues,  prevented  the  election  of  a 
successor  until  the  Pope,  in  1262,  himself  filled  up  the 
vacancy  by  appointing  Otto  Visconti,  a  member  of  a 
noble  family  owning  great  estates  around  the  lower 
end  of  Lago  Maggiore. 

The  Visconti,  henceforth  so  closely  bound  up  witli  the 
hnlory  of  Milan,  seem,  in  the  days  when  the  city  was  still 
governed  by  the  Arclibiitliops,  to  have  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  hereditary  viscountship  of  the  city,  an  office 
which  possessed  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction  over  the 
artban  classes.  This  post  brought  great  wealth  and 
influence  over  the  lower  orders  to  the  family. 

Both  Martino  and  Oberto  refused  to  recognise  the 
new  Archbishop,  who  thereupon  naturally  joined  him- 
self to  the  nobles,  to  whose  parly  he  belonged  by  birth, 
and  who  adopted  him  as  their  leader. 

The  rulers  of  Milan  seized  the  lands  and  castles  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  the  Pope  in  reply  placed  the  city  under 
an  interdict.  Hence,  an  illustration  of  the  confusion  of 
parties  in  Italy,  we  Bnd  the  professedly  Guelf  party  of 
the  Torriani  allied  with  the  leader  of  the  Lombard  Ghibel- 
lines  and  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  while  the  avowed 
Milanese  Obibellines  were  supported  by  the  Pope  and 
headed  by  his  Archbishop  of  Milan. 

The  renewed  attacks  of  the  nobles  met  with  no  success^ 
even  when  Felavicini,  breaking  with  the  Torriani  in 
1264,  had  allied  himself  with  them.  The  Delia  Torre 
strengUicncd  themselves   by  handing  over  tlie  Signoria 
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of  Milan,  in   name  at  least,  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
was  beginning  to  be  looked  on  as  the  champion  of 
Papal  party  in  Italy,  and  received  from  him  a  Provcnpd 
Podest^  and  a  body  of  French  troops. 

i     Parties  in  Lombardy  once  more  permit  of  a  sharp 
definition:  on  one  side  the  Guelf  headed  as  of  old  bf 
^Mitan,  under  the  rule  of  the  Delia  Torre  ;  on  the  other, 
the  Ghibelline  cities  grouped  round  Cremona,  which  was 
[jointly  governed  by   Oberto  Pelavicini  and  Buoso  da 
•boara. 

During  the  years  of  which  we  have  been  treating  the 
Papacy  had  been  engaged  in  an  unrelenting  warfare  against 
the  surviving  members  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen ; 
first  against  Conrad,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  German 
King  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  after  Conrad's 
death,>  against  Manfred,  the  youngest  son  of  Frederick  IL, 
who  ruled  Naples  as  regent  for  the  infant  son  of  Conrad, 
and  then,  on  a  false  rumour  of  bis  death,  as  sovereign. 
In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Popes  during  the  next 
ten  years  Manfred  not  only  held  his  ground  in  his 
kingdom,  but  extended  his  power  over  a  large  part  of 
Central  Italy.  The  Pope  finally  realised  that  the  only 
means  of  crushing  bim  lay  in  calling  to  his  aid  a  foreign 
■  prince  who  should  receive  as  a  reward  the  crown, 
which  the  Church  party  held  bad  been  forfeited  by  ll 
Hohcnstaufcns. 

After  protracted  negotiations  the  Papal  offers  were 
accepted  by  the  Count  of  Provence,  Charles  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  who  prepared  a  targe 
army  of  Frenchmen  and  Provencals  with  which  to  expel 
from  Naples  and  Sicily  their  actual  ruler.  News  oi 
Charles's  preparations  excited  the  factions  of  L.omhardy 
to  renewed  activity.  The  Guelfs  of  Modena,  aided  by 
those  of  Fcrrara  and  Mantua,  expelled  the  opposite 
faction  from  their  city.  Then  they  proceeded  to  Reggio, 
where  for  some  years  both  parties  had  lived  in  peace 
together,*  and  attacked  one  of  the  gates, 

■  In  1354  (t-^)- 

■  Tlic  Guclf  party  appwcntljr  obtained  the  chief  power  to 
In  or  about  1357.    A  Bolognc»e  was  PodcUii  in  1258. 
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Aided  by  the  Guelfs  of  Reggio,  the  noble  families  of 
Fogliani  and  Roberti,  they  forced  their  way  in,  and  after 
hard  fighting  expelled  the  opposite  party,  the  noble  family 
of  Sessi  and  their  supporters.  News  of  these  events  threw 
Parma  also  into  confusion.  There  trath  parties  had  united 
in  1259  to  expel  Ghiberto  da  Gente,  who  had  ruled  for 
six  years  in  the  Ghibellinc  interest.  Now  the  Guelfs 
rose,  and,  after  fierce  street  fighting,  gained  the  upper 
hand.  Two  Podestis  were  appointed,  one  for  each 
faction,  a  compromise  which  ended,  in  1266,  in  the  total 
expulsion  of  the  Ghit>elline8.i 

On  the  other  hand  Obcrto  Pclavicini  and  Buoso  da 
Doara  made  preparations  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
Charles's  army. 

In  1365  Charles  with  part  of  his  forces  proceeded  by 
sea  to  Rome ;  the  main  body  of  his  army  advanced  by 
land.  Six  yesrs  before  several  of  the  smaller  towns  of 
Piedmont,  Alba,  Chierasco,  Cimeo,  and  others,  beset  by 
powerful  feudal  lord^,  had  sought  protection  for  tltem- 
flclvcs  by  choosing  Charles  as  their  lord.  In  this  way  his 
army  luid  a  free  passage  across  the  frontier  passes.  The 
Marquis  William  o(  Monlfcrrat,  whom  we  are  destined  to 
neet  again  in  tlie  course  of  this  history,  and  who  had 
previously  been  reckoned  among  Manfred's  supporters, 
now  ap{>eared  on  the  side  of  Charles,  and  the  support  of 
Asti  and  Turin  opened  at)  these  regions  to  the  invaders. 

The  shortest  route  lor  the  French  army  from  Pied- 
mont to  Rome  would  have  been  that  across  the 
Apennines  and  through  Tuscany.  But  Tuscany  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ghibcllines  under  the 
vigorous  leadership  of  Pisa  and  Siena  ;  and  Charles's 
generals  decided  to  march  straight  across  Lombardy, 
and,  avoiding  Tuscany,  to  proceed  by  way  of  Uologna 
and  Komagna  into  Umbria. 

■  Pamu  tud  twcn  under  Ghibccto  da  G«atc  from  1153  to  1159. 
Ho  0ibwd  power  u  a  tncdiator  between  the  two  factiotu,  and 
recalled  (tic  Gliibcllincs  who  hod  l>ceD  ia  exile  lincc  1147.  H« 
ruled,  tvowcvcr,  In  Uh-  GItilxlUnL-  iaternt.  After  liu  cxpubton  Ilia 
cily  vra*  in  a  very  dittuttwd  tUte.  Oberto  Pclavinci  becatM 
BodMia  in  1363.  but  his  oflorts  to  ({aUi  the  lordihii»  of  Pamu 
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The  Ghibetline  cities,  however,  formed  a  solid  tine 
across  the  centre  of  Lombardy ;  Pavia,  Piacenza,  and 
Tortona  on  the  left  resting  on  the  Apennines,  Cremooa, 
and  apparently  Crema,  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  ri^t 
Brescia  and  Verona,  whose  territories  ran  up  lo  the  High 
Alps.  It  seemed  possible  for  the  GhibeUine&,  entrenched 
behind  the  innumerable  rivers  of  Central  Lombardy,  if 
not  to  prevent,  at  teas!  seriously  (o  delay  the  progress  of 
the  invadinf*  army. 

The  French,  having  stormed  Vercelli  on  their  way, 
advanced  through  the  territory  of  Milan.  Oberto  atvd 
Buoso  drew  out  their  forces,  and  posted  themselves  at 
Soncino,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Oglio.  But  the 
GhibeUines  confined  themselves  to  the  defensive — it 
said  by  the  treacherous  ad%'ice  of  Buoso,  corrupted 
French  gold — until  the  lords  of  Estc  and  San  Boni 
had  collected  in  their  rear  the  forces  of  the  Guelfs  ol  ' 
Ferrara  and  Mantua.  Then  the  French,  by  a  sudden 
movement,  crossed  the  Oglio  unopposed  at  a  point 
higlier  up — Buoso  gets  the  credit  of  having  acted 
treacherously  here  also — and  passing  under  the  walls 
of  Brescia,  into  which  town  they  shot  arrows  as  they 
passed,  they  advanced  in  Oberlo's  rear,  to  join  the  forces 
of  Mantua  and  Ferrara.  Many  strong  fortresses  were 
stormed  by  them,  and  Oberto  was  glad  to  escape 
unattucked  into  Cremona.  ^M 

The  decisive  battle  of  Bcncvcnto,  and  Manfred's  defea^B 
and  death,  lie  outside  our  scope.    But  the  passage  o( 
Charles's  army  brought  about  the  final  overthrow  o^H 
Oberto.  S 

Brescia,  from  of  old  inclined  to  the  Guelfs,  had  long 
been  weary  of  the  Ghibclline  rule.  More  than  one 
conspiracy  against  Oberto  had  been  discovered  and 
repressed  with  severity.  Now,  however,  when  Oberto 
had  been  forced  to  weaken  his  garrison,  the  townsmen 
rose,  anti,  having  expelled  his  supporters,  chose  Nap(^ 
leone  della  Torre,  then  head  c^  his  house,  for  their  lord. 

Oberto  now  directed  all  his  efforts  to  maintain  him- 
self in  Piacenza  and  Cremona,  He  withdrew  his  forces 
from  Alessandria,  where,  since  1262,  he  had,  with  the 
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support  of  the  Ghibellinc  faction  of  the  Lanzavecchi, 
ruled  as  cusios,  or  military  governor.  The  opposite 
party,  the  Pozzi,  were  recalled  from  exile,  and  both 
factions  seem  to  have  lived  in  more  or  less  tranquillity, 
tempered  with  street  fighting,  until  in  1270  the  city 
sought  to  attain  to  a  more  peaceful  state  of  affairs  by 
conferring  the  hereditary  lordship  on  Charles  of  Anjou, 
At  the  same  time  Oberto  handed  over  Tortona  to  the 
I*avcsans,  who  only  held  it  for  a  year. 

In  Cremona,  wfiere  for  several  years  Buoso  and  Oberlo 
had  shared  the  chief  power,  the  fonner,  irritated  by  some 
secret  negotiations  of  the  latter  with  the  Roman  court, 
conspired  against  his  colleague  and  expelled  him  from 
tlie  city.  Piacenza  alone  now  remained  in  Oberto's 
pottscssion,  and  even  here  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
himself  against  the  intrigues  of  tJie  Papal  party.  He  fell 
almost  without  a  struggle  in  the  next  year,  and  it  was 
said  that  he  used  to  express  his  wonder  how  one  priest 
by  his  soft  words  had  deprived  him  of  his  dominion. 

Driven  from  all  the  cities  which  had  once  obeyed  him, 
he  m.iinlaincd  himself  fur  a  few  ye^trs  longer  in  his 
castles,  until  his  death  in  1269.'  The  family,  which  in 
later  times  altered  its  name  to  Pallavicino,  remained  until 
the  eighlcciith  century  in  possession  of  a  small  tcrritury 
round  Hiisselo,  Ixrtween  Iheleriitoricsof  Parinii,  Piacenza, 
and  Cremona,  as  immediate  vassals  of  the  Empire. 

Buoso  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  treachery. 
In  1167  he  was  vxpellc<l  from  Cremona,  with,  it  is  said, 
10,000  Ghibcllincs,  his  partisans,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  a  wandering  and  indigent  soldier  of  fortune. 

His  grandfather'  had  conducted  negotiations  with 
Frederick  Bartiarossa  as  one  of  the  Rectors  of  the 
Lombard  League ;  the  memory  of  the  son  Usts  lo  our 
own  (Uy,  chietly  through  the  biting  lines  of  Dante,  who 
met  him  among  the  traitors  in  hell. 

* "  La  dov«  i  pcccalori  stanno  freachl." 

■  He  b  Hid  lo  have  beea  recoDCited  lo  the  Ctitffch  on  Us 
dntbbed. 

1     *  lM>  and  others  uy  liii  faUitr,  tml  tlib  scarcely  sccnu  posiible, 
I     1  "  Inf crao,"  CaoIo  XXXI  I. 
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naceoza  and  Cremona  now  ^>pear  on  the  side  of  die 

Guelfs ;  and  at  about  this  time  die  Delia  Torre,  by  tttc 

mediation  of  Charles  of  Aajon,  made  their  peace  with 

the  Pope.    Otto  Visconti  was  recognised  as  Archbishop, 

the  possessions  of  his  see  given  up  to  him,  and  Milan 

was  (reed  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures.    In  all  Lom- 

bardy  only  Pavia  and  Vat)na  remained  faithful  to  the 

.  yGhibelline  cause.    To  still  more  strengthen  the  Guelfs 

,  ^y     a  new  league  was  fonned  in  1267  which  embraced  nearly 

Y        every  city  of  Lombardy  and  the  Trevisan  Mart    The 

■>  GbibelliDe  power  seemed  txx>ken  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XII 

GUELPS  AND  GHrBELLlNES  AND  THE  RCSE  OP 
THE  POPOLO 


One  of  the  most  cuHoub  feature*)  in  the  story  of  medie^-at 
Italy  is  the  constant  vicissitudes  of  fortune  whicJi,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  suddenly  alter  the  whole  political 
balance  of  the  country.  No  M>oncr  docs  one  party 
appear  lost  beyond  reco%'cry,  than  it  seems  to  gather  new 
force  from  its  very  overthrow,  rapidly  regainit  the  ground 
it  had  lost,  and  in  its  turn  tastes  the  sweets  of  success,  to 
fall  once  more  and  rise  again  in  endless  alternations. 
Before  ten  years  have  elapsed  from  the  conclusion  of 
the  new  Gucif  league  we  shall  find  the  Ghibelline  party 
once  more  vigorous,  if  not  triumphant,  in  Lombardy. 

We  may  find  the  explanation  of  the  instability  of 
Italian  politics  in  the  fact  thai  the  victorious  faction 
invariably  ruled  on  party  lines,  expelling  their  opponents 
wholesale,  seizing  their  goods,  and  admitting  of  no  lasting 
compromise  with  their  adversaries.  Such  a  government 
was  naturally  displeasing  to  the  more  moderate  spirits, 
who  preferred  the  good  of  the  city  to  party  interests  ;  a 
large  number  of  the  citizens  saw  themselves  permanently 
shut  out  from  all  share  in  the  offices  and  honours  of  the 
slate  ;  and  tl>e  mass  of  the  people  might  justly  complain 
that  affairs  were  managed,  not  in  the  iiilercsts  of  all,  but 
merely  in  those  of  the  dominant  faction.  Moreover,  the 
party  in  power  in  all  ages  manages  to  oflcnd  many  who  at 
one  lime  have  been  favourably  disposed  towards  it ;  it  is 
btiuiuKl  for  disasters  which  may  occur  abroad,  and  for 
hcax-y  taxation  which  it  may  have  had  to  impose  at  home, 
and  so  a  discontented  party  naturally  grows  up.    The 
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example  of  England,  where  during  the  nineteenth  cen' 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  have  practically  alternated 
with  every  new  Parliament,    shows  this    dearly  ;    the 
difference  is  that  in  medieval    Italy  street  fighting,  the 
firing  of   houses,   and   the   expulsion   m    masse  oi  the 
beaten  side  took  the  place  of  the  more  peaceful  bollol- 
boxes  of  oar  own  day. 
Even  in  towns  such  as  Milan  and  Piaccnza,  where  the 
I  parties  were  closely  bound  up  with  the  struggle  ot  dan 
against  class,  we  find  this  lifting  of  the  balance  froo 
.  one  side  to  the  other.     It  will  help  to  explain  this  if  we 
kremember  that  the  term  "[>eople''  in  medieval  Italy  as 
a  rule  only  includes  what  we  would  call  the  middle 
classes :  the  artisans,  no  douht  the  mass  of  the  popuUtioQ, 
were  nearly  entirely  shut  out  from  even  the  most  demo- 
cratic governments.     Hence  their  support  might  well  be 
giwn  at  one  time  to  tlie  nobles,  at  another  to  the  popolo; 
and  so  the  balance  of  parlies  be  maintained  fairly  even.     ■ 

In  sonoe  Communes,  it  is  true,  where  the  Guclfs  and 
Ghibellines  represented  class  interests,  we  find  compara- 
tive stability.  Thus  in  Milan  the  popular  party,  headed 
by  the  Torriani,  ruled  at  first  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
then  the  Visconti  held  the  city  for  twenty-five  years,  ruling 
as  Ghibellines,  at  the  head  of  the  nobles.  We  notice  tfab 
stability  especially  in  cities  situated  in  the  open  plain. 
Yet  the  chronicler  of  Asti  (ells  how  more  than  five  times 
in  his  own  lifetime  he  had  seen  the  nobles  expelled  from 
Pa  via. 

In  the  towns  whose  territories  lay  mostly  in  the  hill 
country  the  changes  are  exceptionally  violent  and  be- 
wildering. Como  was  in  an  almost  perpetual  state  of 
confusion  between  1250  and  1310;  and  the  coming  to 
Italy  in  that  year  of  the  new  Emperor  Henry  VII.  did  not 
restore  peace.  The  chronicler  of  Asli  declares  that  seven 
times  one  faction  in  Alessandria  had  expelled  the  other. 
Asti  itself  was  in  but  a  little  better  condition  at  the  open* 
ing  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  general,  the  most  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of 
fortune  occur  in  the  cities  where  the  p.trli(>s  had  their 
origin  in  quarrels  among  the  twbles.  The  factions  fought 
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one  anoilicr  from  Iht  towers  of  Ihcir  palaces,  or  in  the 
streets  or  squares  t>clow,  until  one  party  drove  out  the 
other  ;  the  mass  of  the  people,  meanwhile,  "sat  quietly 
at  their  looms,  or  at  other  employments,  and  worked 
away  as  if  nothing  was  the  mutter."  <  This  was  the  case 
al  Parma  at  6rsl.  It  was  also  the  case  at  Asti,  and 
apparently  at  Bergamo,  as  well  as  in  Modena  and  Rcggio, 
and  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Koma)*na. 

The  beaten  faction  left  the  city  and  retired  to  their 
castles  in  the  Contado.  The  %-ictors  seized  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commune,  but  could  not,  as  a  rule,  (allow  up 
their  enemies  outside  the  waits ;  for  where  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  indifferent  the  rulers  dared  not  demand 
from  them  any  unusual  military  service,  or  impose  any 
increased  taxation.  Meanwhile  the  exiles  from  their 
castles  infested  the  open  country,  interfered  with  the 
trade  of  the  peaceful  citizens,  or  ravaged  the  lands  from 
which  they  drew  their  food  supplies.  The  sufferers, 
driven  to  action,  forced  the  governing  faction  to  patch 
up  a  peace ;  or  the  efforts  of  the  clergy— the  Franciscans 
especially  seem  to  have  been  active  as  peacemakers — 
brought  about  a  temporary  reconciliation.  The  exiles 
were  recalled ;  their  palaces  rc-huilt ;  often  marriages 
were  arranged  between  the  leading  (amilirs  on  both 
sides ;  and  matters  settled  down  for  a  short  period, 
often  only  for  a  few  months,  until  another  exjilosion 
led  to  more  fi^jlitinf',  house  burning,  and  wholesale 
expulsions.  Sometimes  the  exiles  would  gain  a  great 
victory  in  tlie  open  country  and  march  on  the  city. 
Partisans  inside  would  open  the  gales ;  the  mob  scent- 
ing plunder  would  rise  to  welcome  their  return,  and 
the  party  which  lately  had  ruled  now  saw  their  houses 
stormed  and  plundered,  and  fled  in  their  turn  to  their 
castles,  to  recommence  lioslililies  from  thence,  and  so  on 
da  capo.  Or,  if  the  exiled  faction  did  not  succeed  in  re- 
entering the  city,  they  seized  on  a  great  part  of  the 
Contadu.  TIiun  the  valley  of  the  Taro  and  the  foot-hills 
of  tlie  Apennines  in  the  territory  of  Piacenza  were  almost 
permanently  in  tlie  power  of  the  Ghibcllines  of  Piacenza 
*  Solur,  p,  tO),  it.  Fra  SjOiinlMnc. 
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for  A  quarter  of  a  century  afttrr  the  expulsion  of  ObcrtO 
Pciavicini.  The  Scssi  and  Ihcir  followers,  driven  from 
Reggio  in  1270,  the  Grasul6,  expelled  from  Moderu  in 
1264,  held  their  ground  among  the  mountains,  where, 
even  in  times  of  the  fullest  internal  peace,  the  Communes 
found  it  hard  to  maintain  their  authority  o\'er  the  feudal 
lords  whose  castles  crowned  ever>'  crag. 

In  the  territory  of  Modena  the  GhibcUines  held  some 
of  the  mountain  strongholds  for  twenty  years.  Then  the 
Guetf  nobles  began  to  light  amongst  themselves.  The 
extreme  Guclf  party  expelled  the  Moderates,  who  seized 
on  the  castles  of  Savignano  and  Sassuolo  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain,  and  set  up  a  regular  government  there,  with  a 
Hodest^  of  their  own.  Joined  by  the  Ghilieliine  exiles 
they  harassed  the  city.  The  exiles  from  Reggto  made 
common  c:iuse  with  them.  A  great  victory  in  1388  over 
the  ruling  faction  of  Reggio  led  to  the  readmission  of  the 
exiles  to  both  cities.  But  discord  continued.  To  secure 
peace  the  Modancsc  gaw  themselves  to  tlie  Marquis  of 
Este  in  1 2S8.  Next  year  the  GhihelUncs  of  Reggio,  who 
after  months  of  tumult  had  expelled  the  GueUs,  followed 
the  example  of  Modena.  Peace  at  home  was  only  secured 
by  the  loss  of  freedom. 

The  internal  history  of  Brescia  offers  a  good  example 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  parties.  Although  the  Guclf 
exiles  of  the  popular  party  had  fought  under  Oberto 
Pelaviciiii  against  Ez«lino,  he  would  not  restore  them 
to  their  homes  when  he  gained  possession  of  Brescia  in 
1260.  Pelavictni,  in  the  five  years  during  which  he  ruled, 
became  obnoxious  to  many  of  those  who  had  formerly 
supported  him.  His  overthrow  in  1265  was  brought 
about  by  a  union  between  the  nobles  and  people,  and  as 
a  result  the  exiles  were  readmitted,  and  Guclfs  and 
GhibcUines  were  solemnly  reconciled.  Up  to  now  the 
nobles  had  almost  all  been  Ghibellines,  in  opposition  to  < 
the  Guclf  popolo.  But  now  many  of  the  leading  nobles 
had  gone  over  to  the  Guelf  side  ;  and  (or  a  long  period 
we  hear  of  no  more  dissensions  between  nobles  and 
popolo.  The  Guclf  party,  strengthened  by  the  adhesion 
of  so  inany  nobles,  expelled  the  GhibcUines  in  1268.    The 
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Ghibellines  maintained  Itiemselves  in  the  open  country, 
and  so  harassed  the  city  that  King  Charles  of  Naples  was 
^made  lord  for  six  y&irs  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  factions. 
Not  until  1272  did  a  Papal  legate  siicce«l  in  reconcil- 
(ing  the  adversaries.  Bui  he  accompltslicd  his  work  well, 
iand  for  twenty-three  years  the  city  had  peace  within, 
'While  in  outside  a0airs  it  at  first  supports  the  Delia  Torre 
and  the  Guelf  cities,  then  ts  found  allied  with  Cremona, 
Piacenza,and  Visconti,  forming  a  moderate  party  between 
the  violent  GueUs  and  GhihtUines. 

Internal  discord  broke  out  afresh  in  1295.  There  were 
^ow  four  parties  among  the  nobles — Guelfs,  Ghibellines, 
Grififi,  and  BardclU.  The  GrifB  had  been  the  leading 
ttShibellinc  family ;  now,  with  some  other  nobles,  they 
formed  a  faction  apart.  A  fifth  party,  a  popular  Guelf  one, 
'then  appears  on  the  scene,  and  takes  the  name  of  Fcrioli, 
The  Guelfs,  properly  so  called,  who  numbered  twenty- 
four  noble  families,  expelled  the  other  four  factions.  The 
usual  warfare  began  in  theContado,  until  to  secure  peace 
|the  lordship  of  the  city  was  given  to  the  Bishop  Maggi 
five  years,  and  (he  exiles  were  readmitted.  The 
!aggi  were  among  the  leading  Guelfs,  but  tlie  Bishop,  to 
:ufe  his  power,  turned  on  some  of  his  former  allies, 
e  expelled  the  Guelf  Brusali  as  well  as  the  Grifli,  and 
iruled  till  his  death  in  1308.  The  Emperor  Henry  VII. 
jestored  the  exiles.  Tlie  result  was  a  fierce  fight  within 
the  city,  between  the  Maggi,  now  definitely  Ghibelline, 
and  the  Brusati,  who  were  aided  by  the  people.  The 
[latter  won,  and  one  of  the  Brusati  was  made  Signorc. 
I'The  Emperor  came  again,  this  time  to  restore  the 
'Ghit>el  lines.  Tim  he  only  succeeded  in  doing  after  a 
desperate  siege. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  when  the  parties  were  once 

iBioreat  one  another's  throats.    The  Maggi,  helped  by  the 

ijChibellines  of  Bergamo  and  Cremona,  won,  and  again 

expelled  the  Brusati.     Tlie  latter  joined  the  Gudf  exiles 

if  Cremona,  captured  that  city,  and  then  seized  un  nearly 

II  the  hilly  part  of  the  Contado  of  Brescia,  a^  well  as  a 

rge  piirt  of  the  plain.    Tins  was  tn  I7i3,and  in  rsi3lhe 

city  was  in  such  straits  that  the  Ghibellines  were  forced 
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to  readmit  the  exiles.  Marriajjt-s  were  made  between 
noble  houses  of  either  party  to  secure  a  permanent  peace; 
but  two  years  later  the  Ghibellines  began  again  to  hanis 
their  opponents.  This  time  it  was  the  Guelfs  who  won 
and  expelled  t)ie  GhibeNines.  War  ensued  all  over  the 
Conlado.  The  exiles,  helped  by  Can  Grande  della  Scala, 
won  a  considerable  victory  ;  this,  however,  was  followed 
by  a  disastrous  overthrow  in  which  they  lost  most  of  then- 
infantry.  But,  secure  in  their  castles,  they  held  their 
ground  so  well  that  the  Guelfs  were  forced  to  call  King 
Robert  of  Naples  to  their  aid,  and  to  give  him  the  lord- 
ship of  the  city.  His  troops  cleared  most  of  the  Contado 
of  Ghibellines,  and  for  a  time  the  city  enjoyed  peace, 
though  the  Ghibellines  were  by  no  means  annihilated. 
Rather,  after  a  few  years,  they  reappear  almost  as  active 
as  before.  Brescia,  like  her  sister  Communes,  only  found 
peace  under  the  rule  of  a  despot. 

Opposed  to  the  Commune  we  regularly  find  "the  exiles 
of  the  Commune"  forming  an  organised  political  body 
under  an  elected  war  captain,  and  in  close  alliance  with 
Other  Communes,  or  other  groups  of  exiles  of  their  own 
party.  Within  the  city  the  government  has  frankly 
become  that  of  a  faction.  We  find  in  treaties  and  other 
public  documents  expressions  such  as  "The  Commune  of 
Cremona,  namely,  the  party  of  the  Barbaras!,'  which  now 
is  the  Commune  of  Crentoiia  and  rules  the  Commune  of 
Cremona."  The  Podcsti  of  Verona,  in  1 271,  no  longer 
swears  to  serve  the  Commune,  but  "  those  who  now  hold 
and  rule  Verona."  The  "  pars  intrinseca  "  stands  in  per- 
petual opposition  to  the"parsextrinseC3,"or  "forenses," 
in  the  annals  and  in  the  official  documents  of  the  time. 
^  The  fury  of  faction  increased  as  time  went  on.  We 
note  a  marked  development  of  cruelty.  Ezzelino  had 
shocked  his  age  ;  the  succeeding  generation  gives  us 
numberless  instances  of  atrocities  which  riv.!!  his  worst 
crimes.  A  GhitwUine  outbreak  at  Mantua  in  1268  spared 
neither  age  nor  sex.  "  Women  were  dragged  to  the  scaf- 
fold pell-mell  with  children."  Four  years  later  "  neither 
innocent  children  nor  feeble  old  men  were  spared ;  virgins 
'  Saiter,  p.  xa    The  EJuibanui  were  the  CbibeUtoea  (rf  Oremoaa. 
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"were  burned  alive."  It  was  feared  thai  the  city  would 
remain  empty  of  inhabitants,  as  it  bad  already  been 
reduced  almost  to  a  he»p  of  ruins. 

Wc  read  of  whole>ialc  massacres  of  rival  families,  often 
under  circumstances  of  revolting  treachery.  Dante  holds 
up  to  infamy  the  Bishop  of  Feltre,  who  gave  up  the 
Ghibelline  exiles  of  Fcrrani  to  the  ven>;eance  of  their 
cncmie».  The  tragic  fate  of  Count  Ugoliiio  and  his  family 
in  the  "Hunger  Tower"  at  Pisa  has  been  immortalised 
in  the  "  Inferno." 

The  vanquished  party  was  driven  out  en  masse,  their 
houses  destroyed,  their  property  confiscated.  Twelve 
thousand  persons  were  expelled  from  Bologna  in  1274, 
ten  thousand  from  Cremona  in  1266.  When  the  Floren- 
tine Guelfs  split  in  (he  early  fourteenth  century  we  hear 
of  four  thousand  Guetf  exiles  able  to  bear  arms  taking 
advantage  of  an  amnesty  on  one  occasion.  Whole  cities 
were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  or  driven 
into  exile.  Such  was  the  fate  of  CameHno  in  1261  ;  of 
Sinigaglia  four  years  previously.  The  provinces  of  Central 
Italy  were  the  theatre  of  Ihe  worst  excesses;  but  the 
annals  of  Lombardy  show  a  marked  growth  of  ferocity. 
The  Ghibclline  exiles  of  Modcna,  forced  to  surrender  in 
the  castle  of  Monte  Valario,  were  all  put  to  death  in  cold 
blood.  The  Gbil>ellincs  of  Vercctii  carried  off  by  surprise 
Ihe  Fodest^  Paganino  della  Torre,  who  was  then  handed 
over  to  the  exiled  Milanese  nobles,  who  killed  him.  In 
revenge,  fifty-two  nobles,  captives  at  Milan,  were  slain  by 
the  Podestl  of  that  city.  Conspiracies  against  the  ruling 
party  were  ruthlessly  suppressed  ;  torture  and  mutilation 
were  the  common  accoiup^uiiment  of  Ihe  death  penalty.' 
When  the  Bolognese  captured  twenty  exiles  in  the  castle 
of  Samodia  in  1392  they  beheaded  two  or  three  every 
day,  until  all  had  perished.  The  members  of  Ihe  family 
of  the  Lupi,  captured  by  their  fellow-citizens  at  Canulo  in 
1308,  were  liaiigod.  Ulien  the  Lamliertazzi  were  dcfi- 
ntlcly  expelled  from  Bologna  in  1306,  the  boys  cut  Ihe 

■  As  In  Uiocueo<tbeAt>bo1olV«ltorabrDa,  tortured  and  executed 
bjr  tbo  OneUt  of  Florcnco  oe  lh«  chtrge  of  Imng  Iniplioiled  In  a 
OUbeUlM  plot    For  tbli  tb*  dty  wm  put  uoder  an  iitlerdlcl. 
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bodies  of  the  slain  into  bits,  and  carried  them  on  hoofcs 
to  their  houses. 

The  factions  made  even  the  commonest  acts  of  life 
symbolical  of  their  mutual  detestation.    "  Flags,  coloun, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  manner  of  walking,  of  cracking 
the  finger^  of  yawning,  all  became  party  signs.    The 
inhabitants  of  Bergamo  murdered  some  strangers  from 
Calabria  in  their  sleep,  because  they  had  cut  garlic  in  a 
fashion  which  was  used  by  the  faction  opposed  to  thai 
ruling  in  the  city.    Ghibellines  wore  (heir  plumes  on  the 
left,  Guclfs  on  the  right ;  Ghibellines  raised  the  first  finger, 
Guelfs  the  thumb,  when  talcing  an  oath  ;  the  former  cot 
apples  across,  the  latter  perpendicularly  ;  the  GhilwIIines 
drank  from  plain,  the  Guclfs  frum  chiselled  cups  ;  where 
Guelfs  wore  red  roses  their  opponents  wore  white."     In 
their  houses  and  their  dress  the  same  opposition  was 
maintained.     Ghibelline    fortresses   lud    swallow-tailed 
battlements,  Guclf  square.     The   climax   was  reached 
when  the  soldiers  of  Milan  in  the  fifteenth  ccntur>'  tore 
the  figure  of  Christ  from  the  cross  in  the  Duorao  of 
Crcma  "  because  it  inclined  the  head  to  the  Guclf  side."* 
To  strengthen  itself  by  securing  internal  discipline,  each 
party  in  the  Commune  gave  itself  a  head  in\'cstcd  with 
almost  despotic  power.     Here  we  ha%'e  the  germ  from 
which  arose  the  tyrants  who  destroyed  tiie  republican 
freedom  of  the  cities.    The  family  which  supplied  the 
leader — sometimes  that  house  from  whose  private  feeds 
the  internal  dissensions  had  arisen,  sometimes  one  which 
had  come  into  prominence  during  the  struggle — gives  its 
name  to  its  party.    The  Guclfs  and  Ghibellines  in  each 
Commune  are  personified  by  the  names  of  two  rival 
houses.    So  w-e  have  the  Lambertazzi  and  the  Geremei  in 
Bologna  ;  the  Acarisi  and  Manfredi  in  Faen2a;  the  Fog- 
liani  and  the  Sessi  in  Reggio ;   the  Fisiraga  and  VistarinJ 
in  Lodi,  drawing  the  whole  city  after  them  in  their  feuds, 
and  nin-iing  themselves  inidcr  the  banner  of  Church  or 
linipirc.    The  noble  house  of  llie  Torriani  come  forward 
to  head  the  people  of  Milan  against  the  nobles,  who  are 
forced  in  self-defence  to  become  Ghibellines,  and  put  at 
■  SymoDcb,  "  Rtnaissaoce  in  July." 
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their  head  the  Archbishop  Otto  Viscouti.  In  Pavia  the 
Count  of  Langiisco  heiids  the  Guell  nohtcx  ;  the  (jhil>cl- , 
line  popolo  &nd  leaders  in  the  Becchcria.  The  UiMcont 
represent  the  nobles  in  Como ;  the  Vit»iii,  :illtcii  ol  Ihe 
Delia  Torre,  lead  the  people.  After  nuny  viciMitudei  t))a 
factions  of  Piacenza  range  themseives  under  the  banner* 
of  the  Landi  and  the  Scotii  ;  those  of  BrcHcia  under  the 
Bru&ati  and  the  Maggi ;  those  of  Ra^tiui  undor  llic 
Soardi  and  Coleoni. 

Guclfa  and  Ghibellines  are  in  every  city,  but  in  many 
tJicy  bear  local  names.  In  Cremona  the  Guell»,  who 
seem  to  appear  for  the  first  time  in  1249,  took  the  naino 
of  Capelletti' ;  their  opponents  were  known  a»  Ihe  1)4J- 
barasi  or  TroncaciufB,  names  that  at  once  recall  llio 
Roundheads  and  the  Croppies  of  Bnf{li»h  and  lri»li 
history.  The  Ghibclline  nobley  of  Breitcia  were  known 
as  the  Malisardi ;  the  Guelfs  of  Modena  ait  the  Ai|{oni. 
In  Genoa  the  Rampini,  in  Milan  the  Malijurdi,  war* 
Guelfs.  The  Genoese  Ghibelline»  were  called  Maitcliwiitt. 
In  Reggio  there  were  the  parties  "  Above  the  Btrcct"  and 
"Below  the  Street/'  the  former  being  the  extreme  Gu«lU> 
The  Ghibellines  of  Pavia  were  called  Kallambrini,  IhoM 
of  Novara  Rotondi,  their  opponents,  being  known  lu 
Marcabotii  and  Sanguigni. 

Accidental  as  the  hrst  outbreak  of  vtrtfe  in  ft  city  often 
was,  or  dependent  on  private  or  daw  inleretU,  the  fac*  > 
lions  inevitably  tended  to  rest  on  real  divergencin  u( 
principle.  The  nobles  of  Vicenxa  had  nulfcred  dreadfully 
at  the  hands  of  Ezzelino,  yet,  only  a  few  yean  afler  hiil 
fall,  we  hnd  an  avowed  Ghibclline  party  amffng  ihcm. 
Verona  had  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  ol  Um  tyrant,  but 
did  not  swerve  for  a  moment  from  her  allegiance  to  the  ^ 
survivors  of  the  House  of  Hohennt^ufen.  We  notice  a 
dititinct  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  popolo,  an  it  roao  to 
power,  to  adopt  the  Guclf  party.  This  it  Mpecially  teen 
in  Ihe  Communes  of  Tuscany  ;  but  it  is  also  the  case  in 
Parma,  Bologna,  and,  apparently,  m  Cremona.    At  the 

■  Skak«p«wc's  Cspulil*  would  mmd  to  be  nuMd  aitcr  tli«M 
CapdMtl,  wliooi  tatar  InditioDs  brought  (strodootnlyj  to  Verocia. 
His  H'T'^nr—  an  cavlalaly  tks  UontaocfaL 


■  On  tli«  other  band,  in  Brettcia  tha  ooUeB  became  GhitH-tlinc  to 
gain  bclp  in  their  struggle  wilb  the  popoJo,  AfU't  I'claviciui's 
expulsion  tbc  ikoblos  wem  to  ham  cootroUed  the  city  foe  numj 
year!!.  Tlwy  split  into  fnctions.  At  the  close  ol  the  century  there 
were  twenty-four  noble  Gucli  families,  fourteen  noWc  GhibcUioo 
lamilks.  Some  i:ight  or  ten  otliers  formed  t)i«  factions  ol  the  UriA 
and  Bardclli,  of  whom  the  formct  wcr«  GhibtUinc. 
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ime  time,  we  must  note  that  in  Vei^na  and  Mantua  the 
to  power  of  llic  people  meant  the  triumph  of  the 
Ghibelltnes.  The  great  feudal  lords  were  attracted, 
naturally  enough,  to  the  Imperial  party  ;  though  here 
again  we  must  note  the  exceptional  attitude  of  the 
Houses  of  E&le  and  San  Bonifazio. 

Ptaccnza  gives  us  a  curious  instance  of  these  tenden- 
cies. At  fir^t  the  popolo,  with  the  great  feudal  family  of 
DeAnditoor  Landi  at  their  head,  had  been  Imperialist, 
while  (he  nobles  had  been  the  allies  of  Milan  and  tbc 
League.  It  was  the  people  who  set  up  Pclavtcini.  But 
during  his  rule  a  change  wems  to  have  set  in.  After  his  ■ 
expulsion,  quite  a  numlier  of  the  nobles  appear  as  fona-  V 
ing  with  the  Landi  the  Ghibelline  party,  in  close  alliance 
with  the  feudal  lords  among  the  mountainii,  while  the 
middle  classes  are  now  on  the  side  of  the  Guclfs,  and  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  ruling  popular  party  in  Harma, 
Cremona,  and  Milan.' 

Wc  must  not  forget  that  there  were  some  towns  free 
from  changes.  Verona  was  steadily  Ghibelline ;  the 
Count  of  S.tn  Bonifazio  and  his  supporters,  though 
restored  to  the  city  after  Ezzelino's  death,  were  ex- 
pelled in  1263  for  good  and  all.  Padua  once  freed  from 
Ezxelino  remained  Gucif  as  long  as  her  independence 
lasted.  In  Bologna  the  nobles  fought  among  lheuiM.-lve3 
during  the  later  years  of  Frederick  11. ;  but  a  Ghibelline 
party  did  not  appear  imttl  about  1255,  and  never  gained 
complete  control  of  the  Commune. 

Or  there  luight  be  only  one  short  period  of  struggle. 
Thus  Mantua  had  been  consistently  Guelf,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  families  of  Este  and  San  Bonifazio  until 
1260.  In  that  year  the  Marquis  and  Count  were  expelled 
by  a  sudden  uprising.    They  returned  two  years  later 
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and  drove  out  Iheir  adversaries.  ThcQ  followed  a  period 
of  unexampled  violence.  Four  powerful  families  led 
after  Ihcm  the  four  quarters  into  which  the  city  was 
divided.  Of  these  the  Casaloldi  and  the  Boiiaccoisi 
expelled  the  Arloti  and  Zanicalli.  The  Marquis  of  Esle 
attempted  to  restore  the  latter  ;  but  the  whole  city  rose 
in  uproar  against  him.  He  withdrew,  but  plotted  to  gain 
possession  of  the  city.  Pinamonte  Bonaccoisi,  an  un- 
scrupulous and  able  man,  alienated  the  Count  of  San 
Bonifazio  from  the  old  ally  of  his  house  ;  and  they,  with 
the  Casaloldi,  foiled  all  the  efforts  of  the  Marquis. 

Thib  was  in  1269,  and  three  years  later  Bonaccoisi 
drove  out  the  Count  and  the  Casaloldi.  He  had  managed 
to  attacl)  the  people  to  his  side,  and  by  their  help  he 
expelled  the  Count  of  Marcharia  and  his  followers,  who 
had  aided  him  against  San  Uonif.izio.  The  old  Guelf 
aristocracy  of  Mantua  had  been  shattered  in  these 
vtruggles.  Bonaccoisi  appeared  as  leader  of  the  popolo, 
and  an  avowed  Ghibelline.  Being  now  dejacto  ruler  of 
the  city,  he  was  elected  by  the  multitude  as  Captain  of 
the  People  for  life — a  dignity  which  he  passed  on  to  his 
iton.  A  despotism  was  thus  set  up  in  Mantua  which 
continued  under  a  succession  of  >ible  and  unscrupulous 
descendants  of  i^namonle  until  132S,  when  the  Bonac- 
coisi were  overthrown  by  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  wjiose 
posterity  ruled  Mantua  until  tjoS.' 

Amidst  all  tlie  confusion  of  the  time  we  can  mark  al 
steady  groulh  of  the  power  of  the  popolo  during  the 
lait  fifty  years  of  the  ihirteentli  century.     The  rising 
deiDOcracy  in  Milan,  in  Mantua,'  and  in  other  towns 
conunittod  suicide    by  setting    up  a  despot.     But  In 
Partaa«  Reggio,  Modcna.  and    Bologna — to  name  only 
those  Communes  where  this  movement   can  be  most] 
clearly  traced— the  popolo,  organised  in  its  trades  guilds! 
or  Arti,  became  the  ruling  element  in  the  state,  and  broke  ( 
Uic  power  of  the  old  aristocracy. 

I  •  The  CouDts  of  San  Bonliaxio  dUappear  after  1373  from  the 
mhlaifxj  of  Ihe  Miuti  and  tlMitua  ;  tnit  Itiey  still  remained  powcr- 
■ml  ia  otbor  parts  oi  luiy. 

•  piaaowiue  bon«;colu  nearly  Ucsuuycd  the  Uantiun  uobillty. 
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From  an  early  period  the  trades  guilds  had  had 
certain  elected  magistrates  to  decide  cases  arising  oul 
o(  question  of  trade,  markets,  dec.  These  Consoli  delk 
Artt,  or  della  Mercadanzia,  as  they  were  called,  were 
frequently  called  to  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
ruling  magistrates  of  the  Commune.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  tlie  constant  warfare  of  city  against  city  led  to 
increased  taxation,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  classes 
on  whom  the  increasing  burthen  pressed  most  heavily 
should  demand  more  and  more  voice  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs. 

Hence  arose  the  continual  conflicts  between  popolo 
and  nobles  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  occurring  ia 
almost  every  city  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
century.  These  quarrels  were  checked  for  a  time  by 
the  war  with  Frederick  II.  But  they  soon  liroke  out 
*  again;  and  the  people,  strong  in  thetr  numbers  and 
organisation,  increasing  every  day  in  wealth,  almost 
always    triumphed    over    t}te    aristocracy,    who    wen 

*  weakened  by  their  constant  feuds. 

The  first  step  in  the  risitig  power  of  the  guilds  is 
admission  of  their  heads  to  a  share  in  the  governmenL' 
This  was  obtained  in  Bologna  in  123S,  in  Parma  in 
1244,  in  each  case  by  a  popular  insurrection.!  Then 
there  appears  a  new  m.igistratc — Captain  of  the  People, 

*  Ancient  of  the  People,  Podesti  of  the  People,  as  he  was 
called  in  different  cities.  This  magistracy,  a  development 
of  an  earlier  and  minor  one,  that  of  PodestA  of  the  Mer- 
chants, appears  as  equal,  and  soon  as  superior,  to  that  of 
the  Podesti  of  tlie  Commune.  The  new  magistrate, 
curiously    enough,  is   often  a  noble,  sometimes  frooi 

;  another  city.  His  duties  are  to  head  the  armed  forces 
of  the  guilds,  to  suppress  disorders  among  the  nobles,  to 
protect  the  people  from  the  oppression  to  which  they 
were  too  often  exposed  at  the  bands  of  the  turbulent 
younger  members  of  the  aristocracy.  He  has  a  special 
guard,  his  smaller  and  greater  councils  composed  of 

^  memlicrs  of  the  guilds,  his  own  courts  of  justice, 

'  Id  MtUn,  Brcacia,  PJACtfiua,  aod  Creinoaa.  as  wo  have  seen, 
(    riK  of  the  popolo  wji  culicc. 
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own  revenues.  Alongside  of  the  Palace  of  the  Com- 
mune— the  scat  of  the  Podcsta  and  councils  of  the 
Commune — rises  the  Patauo  del  Popolo,  where  the 
new  magistrate  holds  his  scat.' 

This  new  officd  first  appears  in  Parma  in  1244,  in 
Piaoenza  in  1150,  in  Bologna  in  1355,  in  other  cities 
in  the  (ollowing  years.  In  some  cases  the  partisans  of 
the  older  order  were  able  to  do  away  with  the  new  magis- 
tracy, for  a  time  at  least.  In  Parma  the  new  oflice  was 
abolished  in  1244,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  set  up ;  and 
not  till  1 253  do  we  hear  uf  another  Captain  of  the  People 
in  that  city.  In  that  year  it  was  revived  in  the  person  of 
Ghiberfo  da  Gcntc,  already  Podesta  of  the  Merchants, 
who  took  advantage  of  it  to  make  himself  despot  of  the 
city.  This  latter  proceeding  was,  indeed,  a  common  one 
in  those  cities  where  the  resistance  of  the  old  privileged 
classes  was  great.  The  popolo  were  ready  lo  sacrifice 
their  liberty,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  crush  their  oppo- 
nents. The  best  example  of  this  is  the  history  of  the 
Delia  Torre  in  Milan. 

Ghibcrlo  was  overthrown  in  1250,  and  (he  Captainship 
of  the  People  abolished.  It  was  set  up  again  in  1366,  a 
year  in  which  the  Ghiliellines  were  expelled,  and  the 
people  definitely  triumphed  over  the  nobles  thus 
weakened.  The  government  of  Parma  p.asscd  now 
into  the  hands  of  the  trades  guilds.  For  nearly  forty 
years  Parma  enjoyed  prosperity  under  (his  new  govern- 
ment. The  private  quarrels  of  (he  nobles  were  repressed  ; 
their  insolence  towards  the  lower  orders  was  curbed  by 
statutes  passed  in  1379.  Parma,  tranquil  a(  home,  ex- 
tended i(s  in6ucnce  by  peaceful  means  over  Reggio  and 
Modena,  and  held  (he  same  position  among  (he  Emilian 
Cities  as  Milan  in  Central  Lombardy  and  Bologna  in 
Romagna. 

The  new  government  in  Parma  and  in  other  cities 
which  followed  the  same  course  of  dcvclopmenl  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  government  of  the  middle  classes.  Only 
certain  guilds  had  full  civic  privileges.  In  Parma  in 
1315  fifteen  guilds  were  subject  to  the  Rector  of  the 
*  In  Reggio  tbe  Pilaao  del  Popolo  wu  txiilt  in  laSa 
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Merchants,  and  no  doubt  it  was  these  fifteen  that  o\ 
a  share  in  the  councils  of  the  state  in  1244.  In  1:53 
seven,  and  in  1261  four  more,  were  admitted  to  the  same 
privile}'es.  Of  the  older  ruling  classes  Uie  merchants, 
bankers,  and  those  whose  position  in  the  ruling  oligarchy 
was  biased  on  wealth  acquired  by  trade  or  manufacture 
took  their  place  naturally  in  the  new  government  as 
members  of  a  guild.  In  some  cities  the  bankers,  lawyers, 
and  merchants  had  special  privileges  over  those  guildjH 
such  as  shoemakers,  masons,  carpenters,  who  belonged™ 
more  to  the  artisan  class.  In  other  cities,  again,  these 
wealthier  guilds  were  under  certain  disabilities.  In 
Bologna  the  lauyers  were  excluded  from  the  Council 
of  the  People ;  in  that  city  and  Parma  the  butchers 
were  specially  important ;  in  Florence  the  "  Art  of 
Wool "  was  of  greatest  inBuence.'  The  poorer  classes 
in  general  were  shut  out  from  any  share  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  they,  in  turn,  were  constantly  stri^-ing  to 
obtain  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  classes  above  them. 
In  some  cities  new  guilds  were  from  time  to  lime  ad* 
mittcd  to  those  privileges ;  in  others  the  lower  orders, 
shut  out  from  power,  were  ready  to  help  any  ambitious 
man  who  strove  to  make  himself  despot ;  in  othere  they 
were  ready  to  help  the  nobles  to  recover  their  lost  power. 
As  for  the  nobles,  properly  so  called,  the  landowning 
feudal  aristocracy,  they  now  really  become  a  caste  apart. 
In  some  Communes  they  were  sttU  allowed  a  share  in  the 
government,  on  condition  of  enrollmg  themselves  in  a 
guild ;  in  others  they  were  completely  shut  out  from  all 
the  magistracies,  though  still  allowed  to  enter  the  Council 
of  the  Commune. 

iTIius,  instead  of  the  old  aristocracy,  we  have  a  new 
oligarchy  set  up,  consisting  of  the  middle  classes.  On 
the  one  hand  the  Magnates,  Grandi,  or  Nobtii  are  ex- 
cluded, on  the  other  the  Plebe  or  Popolo  Mtnuto.* 

f  '  The  Mven  "Crealer  Arts"  of  Florence  were:  (1)  Indgn, 
Notaries,  And  Doctors  of  Law.  (j)  Tbc  Gulki  of  "  Calimala,"  or 
1  importers  of  foreign  dolli.  (3)  Banker*  and  Hooey^haitgen. 
1(4)  The  Guild  of  Wool.  (5)  The  Silk  Hcrccrs.  (6)  Physkiauaad 
lApotliecarics.    (7)  Furrier*. 

■  FtorenceaadSaesaattbeclOMof  tfactbineeathaadlbeopeaiag 
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The  new  middle-class  government  w»s  in  general  Guelfi 
in  its  tendencies.  The  triumph  of  the  Arti  marks  in 
Parma,  Piacenza,  Modcna,  Bologna,  as  well  as  in  Tus- 
cany, a  definite  GucH  victory.  In  Parma  in  1384  all 
Ghibellincs  were  included  among  the  "potentes,"  and 
as  such  were  subject  to  special  disabilities. 

This  brings  us  lo  a  curious  feature  in  the  development 
of  the  Communes — the  penal  laws  against  the  nobles. 
The  victorious  middle  classes,  weary  of  the  ceaseless 
feud^  of  the  nobles  amongst  themselves,  and  of  their  acts 
of  violence  agamst  the  persons  and  property  of  the  rest 
of  the  population,  passed  laws  not  only  excluding  them 
from  all  share  in  (he  government  of  (he  city,  but  subject- 
ing Ihcm  to  a  special  and  onerous  code  of  laws,  t)ie  least 
infringement  of  which  was  visited  by  heavy  penalties,  of 
which  one  of  the  commonest  was  the  destruction  of  their 
paLiccs  and  towers.  To  be  made  a  noble  was  a  punish- 
ment rcser\-ed  for  unruly  burghers  ;  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  people  was  a  reward  bestowed  on  those  nobles  who 
had  deserved  well  of  the  Commune. 

The  famous  "Ordinances  of  Justice  "of  Florence  are 
the  best-known  example  of  these  statutes;  but  we  find 
similar  laws  in  force  in  most  of  the  other  Tuscan 
cities — Siena,  Lucca,  even  Ghibelline  Pisa.  North  of 
the  Apennines,  besides  the  decrees  in  Parma,  already 
mentioned,  Bologna  offers  the  best  instance  of  such 
measures. 

This  city,  owmg  to  the  extent  of  lis  territory  and  its 
importance  from  early  times,  possessed  an  unusually 
large  and  powerful  nobility.  The"Cronicadi  Bologna," 
giving  a  list  of  the  families  who  took  sides  in  the  quarrel 
of  the  Lambertaxzi  and  Geremei,  names  nearly  two 
hundred  families,  who,  from  their  names,  nearly  all 
appear  lo  have  been  noble.'  There  were  over  180 
lowers  erected  by  nobles.  The  two  famous  leaning 
towers  of  the  Garisenda  and  the  Asinelli,  and  the  ten 
or  twelve  others  which  remain  in  a  mutilated  condition, 

of  tbe  (ourteeotli  oenttiry  offer  the  beU  cnmplct  of  such  nidclto- 
dm  oligarchica. 
*  A  iiinilar  list  (or  Florence  give*  only  Mvcntj-siXt 
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enable  us  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  wM 
have  looked  like  in  the  thirteenth  century! 

During  the  bier  yexrs  of  tlie  war  win 
we  constantly  hear  of  feuds  between  i 
families.  The  TetiUsini  fought  the  Pep^ 
tini  fought  the  Scannabccchi  ;  the  chro^ 
lists  of  warring  families,  between  wh< 
arranged  by  earnest  monks  or  vigorou 
spite  of  these  quarrels  the  city  remaine 
opposition  to  the  Emperor.  But  soon  a 
death  the  Bolognese,  like  many  otha 
showed  that  they  were  not  inclined  I 
obedience  to  the  Pope  in  matters  a0e4 
immediate  interests. 

A   Bolognese  nobleman,   Brancalconfl 
had  been  made  Senator  of  Rome,  where  hi 
himself  by  the  severity  with  which  he  rq* 
bulence  of  the  nobles.    The  latter  finall; 
alienate  from  him  the  support  of  the  nasi 
and  threw  him  into  prison.     He  had,  he 
accepting  office,  taken   the    precaution    < 
hostages  members  of  some  of  the  chief  i 
families,  who  had  been  sent  to  Bologna. 
(1255)  persuaded  the  Bolognese  to  put  thi 
close   captivity.     This   brought   down  on 
anger  of  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  to  whom 
wan    exceedingly    obnoxious,  and    who    I. 
under   an   interdict.     The   Degli   Andalo   h 
iniiuence  to  persuade  the  government  to  d* 
Their  chief  supporters  in  this  matter  wvre 
family  of  the   Lamt>ertazzt.     There  were 
burghers,  however,  to  whom  a  breach  with 
was  hateful,  and  they  found  natural  leaders  i 
enemies  of  the  Lambertazsi — the  great  Hi 
Geremei. 

In  connection  with  the  enmity  bclweer 
houses  the  chroniclers  recount  the  trag 
Bonifazio  and  Imelda,  a  Bolognese  Romeo 

■  It  does  not  appear  when  (if  ever)  Ibis  tragcdj 
apparently  the  two  families  were  already  at  ntiutc 
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Bonifazio,  of  the  Gercmct,  loved  the  fair  Imelda,  of  the 
l^ambertazzi,  and  was  secretly  received  by  her  in  her 
house.  But  a  servant  betrayed  the  secret  to  Imelda's 
brothers,  who,  rushing  to  llieir  sister's  room,  stabbed 
Bonifazio  with  one  of  the  poisoned  daggers,  of  Eastern 
nuke,  which  the  Crusades  had  brought  into  use  in  Italy. 
Then  they  dratted  the  body  away  to  hide  it  in  a  deserted 
spot.  Imelda  had  fled  at  the  noise  of  her  brothers'  entry. 
Now  she  returned,  and,  following  up  the  traces  of  blood, 
she  came  to  her  lover's  body.  Life  was  not  yet  extinct ; 
and  Imelda,  recognising  the  kind  of  weapon  used,  at- 
tempted, in  the  only  way  known  to  her,  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  poison.  She  tried  to  suck  the  venom 
from  the  wound.  But  she  only  sacrihced  her  own  life 
without  saving  her  lover's.  The  poison  look  effect  on 
her  also,  and  she  fell  dead  across  Bonifazio's  lifeless  body. 
Henceforward  the  hatred  of  (he  (wo  families  knew  no 
bounds,  and  in  time  all  the  nobles  of  Bologna  ranged 
themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  quarrel  with  the  Pope  was  brought  to  an  end  in 
the  same  year  by  mutual  concessions.  But  the  people, 
who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  obtained  in  1238  a 
■bare  in  the  government  by  a  violent  insurrection,  seem 
to  have  profited  by  the  division  among  the  aristocr-tcy  to 
increase  their  power.  The  first  Captain  of  the  People 
was  created  in  1255,  and  about  the  same  time  we  hear  of 
certain  "  Companies  of  Arms  "  whose  duty  socms  to  have 
been  lo  check  the  lawlessness  of  the  nobles.'  Alongside  of 
the  Captain  of  the  People  there  was  the  magistracy  called 
the  AHxiani,  or  Ancients,  seventeen  in  number,  elected 
by  the  Companies  of  Arms  and  the  guilds,  as  well  as  a 
council  of  forty-two  mcmtwrs,  eight  of  whom  were 
chosen  by  the  merchants  and  bankers,  the  others  from 
the  other  guilds  and  (he  Companies.  There  was  also  a 
Council  of  the  Credenza  of  the  People,  from  which  the 
nobles  were  excluded.  They  were  still  eligible  for  the 
Council  of  the  Popolo  provided  Ihey  were  enrolled  in  a 
Company,  or  among  the  bankers  and  merchants. 
L  In  1270  another  step  was  taken  against  the  nobles. 
L  '  TbcM  Compaoie*  origiaatod  atxxit  itj/a  (GauidcoiiJ. 
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They  were  sluit  out  (rom  (he  Companies  of  Arms,  whic 
together  with  the  Arti,  had  by  now  got  the  cJiief  share  m 
the  government  of  the  city. 

These  new  arrangements  did  not  stop  the  feuds.     It 
1258  there  was  a  great  battle  in  the  city  between 
Geremei    and    the    Lambertnszi,    besides    innnmerabli 
minor    outbreaks.      Another    quarrel    with    the    PopaJ 
brought  down  a  sentence  of  excommunication  on  the] 
city  in  1259.    The  Geremei  came  forward  decidedly 
partisans  of  the  Pope  ;  the  Lambertazzi  and  their  faction! 
naturally  drifted  towards  the  Ghibcliines.     After  anoth< 
year  of  street  fighting  the  city  was  reconciled  with  th< 
Church,  but  internal  tranquillity  was  not  restored. 

Robberies  of  shops  by  young  nobles  in  want  of  mone 
and  excitement,'  quarrels  over  a  lady's  hand  at  a  danc 
or  over  a  box  on  the  ear  given  during  a  merrymaking ' 
and  spreading  to  a  riot  involving  the  whole  city,  a  rising 
of  the  shoemakers  who  set  fire  to  the  Palace  of  thlH 
Podcsta,  a  popular  tumult  against  the  Captain  of  the 
People,  the  "  parties "  at  one  another's  throats  in 
the  streets,  make  up  the  annals  of  Bologna  for  the  next 
few  years.  The  exasperated  people  at  length  took  severer 
steps  to  curb  the  nobles.  Special  laws  were  passed  to 
curb  them,  and  a  "Standard-Bearer  of  Justice"  was 
appointed  to  enforce  these  laws  by  armed  force  if  neces- 
sary. The  "  magnates "  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
palace  of  the  government,  or  to  go  to  their  countrfjlj 
castles,  ' 

Up  to  this  date  Bologna  had  been  Guelf  tn  its  foreign 
policy.  Now,  however,  the  Lambcrtazzi,  who  had  l>ecn 
gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  Ohibellines,  incited  the 
city  to  attack  its  old  enemy  Modena.  The  Modenese  had 
taken  advantage  of  Bologna's  quarrel  with  the  Pope  in 
1259  to  shake  off  the  dependence  in  which  they  had  been 
since  1250,  They  had  expelled  their  Ohibellines  in  1265, 
and  these  were  carrying  on  war  against  the  city  from 
their  castles  in  the  mountains.  The  Modenese  Gudfs 
attempted  to  ward  off  the  impending  onslaught  by  coitfl 
cessions,  but  these  were  of  no  avail,  and  a  large  Bolog- 
'  The  yoaa^  nobln  were  banged. 
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nese  army  captured  a  number  of  border  casl1«!i.  The 
Modcncse  sought  help  from  all  the  ncighbounng  GueU 
cities,  and  the  reinforcements  they  thus  obtAincil  put 
them  on  a  level  numerically  with  the  Bologncse.  In 
Bologna  itself  the  Geremei  und  all  their  p%rty  were 
opposed  (o  the  war.  They  opened  secret  negotialions 
with  the  Marquis  of  Este,  so  that  the  UimberlAzzi,  who 
had  prepared  to  attack  Modena  itself,  grew  afraid  that  i( 
they  left  Bologna  their  rivals  would  sciw:  (he  gules  ;ind 
shut  them  out  altogether.  The  projected  attack  on 
Modena  was  abandoned,  and  the  Bolognesc  directed 
their  energies  against  the  turbulent  cities  of  the 
Romagna.  An  attempt  to  seixe  on  Forll  failed,  this  time 
because  the  Lambertazzi  were  opposed  to  it. 

Matters  came  to  a  head  in  1274.  The  Geremei  again 
proposed  to  attack  Korii,  which  was  the  centre  of  the 
Ghibelline  influence  in  Romagna.  The  Lambertaxxi 
came  forward  with  a  counter  proposition  to  attack 
Modena,  and  fell  upon  the  Geremei.  From  all  the 
neighbouring  Gucif  cities  contingents  hurried  to  help 
the  Geremei ;  Forli,  Facnza,  and  the  Ghibellinot  of 
Romagna  hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  UimlxTtazzi.  Hut 
the  people  of  Bologna  seized  (he  gates  and  heal  back  the 
reinforcements  of  both  parties.  Then  they  turned  on  Oic 
contending  nobles  and  forced  them  to  lay  a-tidc  their 
arms. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  made  the  Geremei  brought  the 
Carroccio  into  the  great  square,  and  called  on  the  people 
to  follow  them  against  Forli.  The  I.aiiilMrtsizi  nuhod 
to  attack  the  Carroccio.  For  forty  dajt,  according  to 
one  account,  a  battle  raged  m  the  pbcia,  and  round  the 
lowen  and  pabcei  of  Bologna.  The  majority  of  the 
people  finally  tided  whb  the  Geremei,  and  tbc  Lamber- 
taxzi  were  forced  to  abandon  the  city.  More  than  twelve 
thousartd  penons  were  drina  into  exile,  and  took  tbc 
road  to  Faenzs. 

More  than  haU  the  oofate  fcu&aics  ol  Bdofn  had  bwn 
expelled;  benceloith  Ac  P^ofk  ware  Mipraw  tn  the 
city.  Tb*  raaaiaiag  mU«  «crc  ikrt  ool  kom  any 
■hare  in  the  u Mini      The  "Smcxtd  OvdManon" 
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passed  in  1282  were  intended  to  put  a  stop  once  for  all  to 
tfac  private  (euds  of  the  nobles,  and  to  the  excesses  o( 
which  they  were  still  guilty  towards  tlie  lower  ordCR. 
The  nobles  were  subjected  to  3  special  code  of  taws, 
under  which  their  slightest  misdeeds  were  rigorously 
punished.  The  Companies  of  Arras  and  the  guilds  were 
brought  into  close  connection  with  one  another,  and  the 
government  of  the  republic  passed  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  their  members.' 

Machtavclli  says  of  a  similar  exclusion  of  the  nobles 
from  the  government  of  Florence  that  it  led  to  the  decay 
d  the  martial  spirit  of  the  city.  The  nobles  no  longer 
cared  to  serve  in  war  a  fatherland  which  excluded  them 
from  all  dignities  and  subjected  Ihem  to  a  rigorous  penal 
code.  The  people  were  forced  to  hire  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  cavalry,  which  was 
rapidly  becoming  by  far  the  most  important  arm  in  war- 
fare. And  as  the  smaller  merchants,  the  shopkeepers  and 
the  artisanii,  who  supplied  the  infantry,  were  natur^ly 
disinclined  to  leave  their  occupations  to  serve  for  any 
lengtli  of  time  in  the  field,  the  burgher  infantry,  too,  was 
soon  replaced  by  mercenaries.  ^ 

In  Bologna  the  expulsion  of  more  than  half  the  nobles 
was  at  once  accompanied  by  a  marked  diminution  of  the  _ 
fighting  power  of  the  Commune.'    In  a  great  battle  at  | 
the  bridge  of  San  Procolo  in  1275  against  Forli  and 
Faenza  and  the  exiled  Lambcrtazzi,  the  Bolognese  cavalry 
were  driven  off  the  field.     Most  of  die  infantry  then  took 
to  flight.     Four  thousand  of  the  Bolognese  foot,  how- 
ever,  closed  round  (he  Carroccto  and  refused  to  fiy.    The  ^ 
victorious  army  brought  their  war  machines  lo  bear  on  fl 
them,  and  forced  them  to  yield  themselves  prisoners. 
The   Bolognese   admitted   to    two   thousand   killed   and 
wounded  and  five  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners.    The 

■  At  thit  tim«  there  w«re  nineteen  guilds  (indadin^  banlccrH  uid  | 
merchants)  and  nineteen  CompAnies.    Ttie  bakers,  tavern  koepers, 
and  many  ulbei  trades  were  excluded  from  the  privOeged  guilds  in 
Bologiu. 

■  One  hundred  and  (our  Ghibelltne  aod  ninetx-lwo  GucU  fainlUes 
—ail  or  mostly  notdc— are  named  by  the  chroiiickr. 
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Ecr  of  Forii  declares  that  more  than  three  Ihou- 
olognese  besides  a  great  number  of  their  allies 
lost  their  lives.  In  1396  or  1397  Bologna  lost  more  than 
two  thousand  prisoners  in  another  disastrous  battle  with 
the  Ghibellines  of  Roniagna.  The  comm-inding  position 
which  she  had  held  in  that  province  was  completely  lost.' 

But  though  popular  rule  in  Bologna  led  to  disasters, 
abroad,  yet  under  it  the  city  preserved  its  liberty  longer  \ 
than   almost   any  other  Commune  in   Lombardy.     Not 
until  1337  was  the  popular  constitution  replaced  by  the  > 
rule  of  a  despot. 

The  chief  event  in  the  general  history  of  Lombardy 
during  the  next  few  years  after  Pelavicini's  downfall  was 
the  attempt  made  by  Charles  of  Anjou  to  establish  him- 
self as  ruler  of  the  Guelf  cities-  Piacenza,  Parma, 
Reggio,  Modcna,  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  Alessandria 
chose  him  as  "  Signore,"  a  title  which  in  this  case  seems  " 
chiefly  to  have  conferred  on  him  the  right  of  appointing 
the  Podesta  and  directing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  state. 
His  efforts  to  bring  Milan  under  his  sway  led  him  into  a 
certain  opposition  ta  the  Torriani ;  but  outwardly  peaoe 
was  maintained,  and  Milan,  and  no  doubt  other  cities, 
enjoyed  during  these  years  a  full  share  of  the  prosperity 
which  such  an  unusual  state  of  things  brought  with  it." 

Mcanwliilc  the  war  with  the  exiled  Milanese  nobles 
smouldered  on.  Archbishop  Otto  could  not  or  would 
not  venture  within  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  and  the  efforts 
of  Pope  Gregory  X.,  who  passed  through  Milan  in  1273, 
failed  to  bring  atwut  a  pacification.     Pavia,  left  without 
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*  "  Read  your  stalntes,  miseratric  populace  1"  cried  the  Count  of 
Panico  on  one  oocuton,  »s  he  saw  the  burf{l>cr  iofitntry  flying  in 
coofinion.  The  Bolognete  rvcly  were  succc^^ul  in  pitched  baltln. 
Their  wealth  and  populatioa  gave  them  predaminuice  ovcc  (heir 
■MighlxKirs. 

■  A  revolt  oi  Lodi  aguosl  the  Delb  Torre  was  ahaoat  the  only 
inlerruptioa  (u  thh  ttuDi^nillity.  The  city  wu  taken  by  atom),  and 
two  towers  were  t>uilt  t>y  the  Torriani  to  hold  it  In  check. 

Ihuinji  the  yeus  after  1x70  we  read  of  important  public  works 
Bndcrtakcn  tn  several  cilici.  In  UUan  Napolconc  delta  Torre  paved 
Unali;  in  Parma  and  Hegfpo  put>lic  Imildings  were  erected, 
bitttt,  caaals  excavated. 
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allies,  had  be«n  force<1  to  sue  (or  peace  with  the  GueM 
cities.  Many  ot  the  Milanese  nobles  had  come  to  tenns 
with  the  Torrtani ;  Napolcone,  the  head  of  the  family, 
had  been  recognised  by  the  new  Emperor  KudoU  of 
Habsburg  as  his  %-icar  in  Milan  ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
exiles  appeared  hopeless,  when  a  revolution  in  Conao 
gave  them  a  secure  place  of  refuge,  and  brought  about  a 
change  which  enabled  the  Ghibelline  faction  once  more 
to  raise  its  head  in  the  valley  of  the  Po. 

In  Como,  as  we  have  seen,  there  had  been  a  long- 
standing quarrel  between  nobles  and  people.  Tliis  city, 
Hke  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  lies  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
Lombard  plain,  and  the  territory  subject  to  these  cities 
extended  through  a  labyrinth  of  sub-alpine  valleys  right 
up  to  the  high  ranges  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Ortler. 
The  feudal  lords,  tf  driven  from  the  towns  to  their  castles 
in  these  valleys,  were  able  to  defy  with  comparative  im- 
punity all  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  subdue  them ; 
hence  a  success  of  the  popular  party  had  for  its  imme- 
diate result  the  loss  of  practically  the  whole  Contado. 
In  these  cities,  therefore,  the  nobles  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing great  power,  in  spite  of  the  support  given  by  the 
Torriani  to  the  popular  party. 

Now  the  Rusconi,  chiefs  of  the  nobles,  once  more 
sdzed  on  the  government  of  Como,  and  that  city  became 
at  once  a  rallying-point  for  the  exiles  from  Milan.*  En- 
couraged by  this,  Pavia  once  more  appeared  in  the  Md 
in  support  of  the  Ghibelltnes;  so  did  Asli ;  the  Marqub 
William  of  Montferrat,  abandoning  the  Guelfs,  joined 
himself  to  thera  ;  and  in  Novara,  where  the  Torriani  had 
selfishly  allowed  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  to  Bght  out  theif 
quarrels  unhindered,  hoping  to  bring  the  city,  weakened 
by  feuds,  more  completely  under  their  power,  an  unex- 
pected victory  of  the  latter  lost  that  city,  too,  to  the  Gueli 
cause.  The  new  allies  soon  got  possession  of  Alessandria 
and  Alba,  which  had  of  late  been  subject  to  Charles  of 

*  In  1364  the  Rusconi,  at  ttM  head  of  tbe  nobles,  had  tried  to 
expel  lh«  opposite  faction,  the  Vitani.  Filippo  delta  Toric  tu^ 
driven  them  out,  and  then  ruled  the  city  by  means  ol  his  brotbtf 
Rumondo,  Bi&hop  ot  Como,  snd  tbe  Vitaoa. 
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Anjou,  and  the  Delia  Torre  saw  (heir  power  threatened 
from  outside,  while  in  Milan  discontent  with  their  rule 
was  rapidly  increasing.' 

The  war  that  followed  was  at  first  unfavourable  to  the 
Ghibellines.  In  land  and  naval  lights,  around  and  on 
(he  waters  of  Lago  Maggiore  and  in  the  district  of  Scprio, 
the  Delia  Torre  obtained  several  striking  victories. 

They  abused  their  success  by  executing  ihe  Milanese 
nobles  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Amongst  them  was 
a  nephew  of  Archbishop  Otto ;  and  this  provoked  Ihe 
prelate,  who  of  late  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
contest,  to  come  forward  again  as  head  of  Ihe  exiles. 
His  energy  and  his  constancy,  even  after  new  defeats, 
gave  fresh  vigour  to  his  party,  while  the  Torriani  were 
more  and  more  losing  the  favour  of  the  populace  ot 
Milan,  who  were  suffering  from  the  high  taxation  incident 
to  Ihe  war.  Finally,  in  1177,  undeterred  by  previous 
defeats,  the  exiles  and  the  forces  of  Como  advanced 
un  Milan  itself.  Napoleone  drew  out  a  small  force  to 
stop  them  ;  for  disaffection  had  reached  such  a  point 
in  the  city  that  he  dared  not  withdraw  alt  his  troops. 
Rendered  careless  by  previous  victories,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  surprised  in  the  ni^t  at  the  village  of 
Desio.  The  victory  of  the  Ghibellines  was  complete ; 
many  of  the  Delia  Torre  were  slain,  Napoleone  himself 
with  five  of  his  near  relatives  were  captured,  and  only 
Cassone,  Napolconc's  son,  who  had  not  been  present  at 
the  fight,  escaped  to  Milan. 

Here  he  found  all  in  uproar,  and  the  mob  engaged 
in  plundering  the  palaces  of  the  Delia  Torre.  He  slew 
many  of  these ;  but  finding  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
maintain  himself  in  (lie  city,  he  escaped  at  nightfall  with 
such  of  his  cavalry  as  still  adhered  to  him,  Lodi,  to 
which  he  first  fled,  refused  to  receive  hira,  so  did  Cronona, 
finally  he  found  shelter  in  Parma. 

The  captured  Delta  Torre  were  sliut  up  by  Ihe 
Comasqucs  in  cages  in  the  castle  of  Baradcllu,  the  lofty 

•  AeoortUog  (o  Leo  the  uaci  chronology  of  the  revoH  of  Como 
trom  Ihe  Gnetfi  Bad  the  new  DprtaioK  of  the  GhibcUioe  power  1«  not 
tnyoertiin. 
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rains  of  which  arc  familiar  to  all  travellers  from  C 
to  Milan.  Archbisliop  Otto  was  received  vtiih  loi 
acclamations  by  the  people,  and  was  chosen  unanimoosl; 
as  lord  of  the  city  by  the  Great  Council.  For  the  first 
t  time  in  its  history  Milan  was  dcfinitdy  Ghibelltne. 

The  other  Guelf  cities  seem  lo  have  given  little  or 
no  support  in  these  years  to  the  Delia  Torre ;  but  now 
the  loss  of  Milan  alarmed  them  all,  and  once  more 
a  general  war  ensued  between  the  two  factions 
Lombardy.  A  brother  of  Napoleone,  Raimondo,  h 
some  years  before  been  made  Patriarch  of  Aquilet 
The  Patriarchs  of  Aquiieia,  placed  on  the  borders  between 
the  lands  of  the  Italian  and  those  of  the  German  kingdom, 
had  be«n  specially  favoured  by  the  [Emperors,  who  hoped, 
by  their  means,  always  to  have  an  open  road  into  Italy. 
They  had  become  rulers  of  a  most  extensive  territory, 
embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  modern  Friuli ;  arid 
as,  unlike  their  brother  prelates  of  Italy  proper,  they  had 
to  contend  with  no  large  cities  tn  these  regions,  they 
had  become  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  in  power, 
not  only  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Germany,  but 
also  of  all  but  the  greatest  lay  lords  as  well.  Raimondo 
now  actively  helped  his  nephew  Cassone ;  and  the 
edifying  sight  was  presented  of  the  two  leading  eccle- 
siastics in  North  Italy  at  the  head  of  the  party  of 
Popes  and  of  the  Emperors  respectively. 

On  the  Guelf  side  were  Cremona,  Brescia,  Piace 
and  the  other  cities  south  of  Uie  Po,  Including  Bologna' 
and  Ferrara.  A  sudden  attack  gave  them  possession 
of  Lodi  in  1278,  and  this  city  and  the  neighbourhood 
were  for  tlic  next  few  years  (he  scene  of  operations 
between  the  two  factions.  At  the  head  of  the  Ghibellincs, 
alongside  of  Otto,  stood  William  of  Montferral,  who 
was  elected  in  1278  captain  of  the  military  forces  of 
Pavia,  Milan,  Vercelli,  Como,  Novira,  Asti,  Casale, 
Alessandria,  and  Tortona.  Besides  these  cities,  where 
bis  power  was  chieQy  military,  he  had  been  chosea  as 
Signore  of  Turin,  Ivrea,  and  Crema,  and  even  the 
Ghibelline  lords  of  Verona  and  Mantua  appointed  him 
as  captain  of  their  troops.     Such  an  extensive   power 
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had  never  yet  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  o(  one 
man  in  Lombardy. 

By  a  curious  change  we  now  find  Cremona,  once 
so  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire,  the  champion 
of  the  Otielfs,  together  with  Parma,  which  had  for  long 
enjoyed  internal  peace  under  the  wise  rule  of  her  middle 
classes,  and  which  seems  during  this  period  to  have  been 
looked  on  as  holding  the  chief  ranlc  among  the  cities 
of  the  Church  party.  Milan,  always  Fapal  till  now, 
henceforth  leadtt  the  Imperial  party.  But  we  must  notice 
that  these  names  had  by  this  time  lost  nearly  all  signi- 
ficancc,  and  served  but  as  pretexts  for  enmity.  Rudolf 
of  Habsburg,  elected  Emperor  in  1273,  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  ponliflFs,  to  whom  he  had  definitely 
surrendered  all  claims  of  the  Empire  to  the  lands  included 
in  the  Donation  of  Pepin.  In  other  words,  he  first 
definitely  recognised  the  independence  of  the  states^ 
of  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  Popes  who  reigned  from 
1271  to  1280,  and  Nicholas  IV.,  who  reigned  from  ia88 
to  1292,  on  the  whole  strove  to  reconcile  the  two  parlies, 
or  at  least  to  hold  the  b.-ilance  even.  Gucif  and  GhibcJIinc, 
then,  now  only  meant  in  Lombardy  the  factions  of  Delia 
Torre  and  Visconli.* 

In  one  way  the  war  which  ensued  marks  an  improve- 
ment in  Italian  affairs.  The  hostile  parties  formed  two 
fairly  solid  groups,  on  one  side  the.  cities  of  Piedmont 
and  the  west  of  Lombardy  proper ;  on  the  other 
those  soutJi  of  the  Po  and  from  Uie  Adda  to  the  Mincio." 
The  flame  of  war  was  concentrated  along  one  line ;  it 
was  no  longer  "Sporadic  over  the  whole  country  as  in  the 
days  when  Milan  was  at  death-grips  with  her  neighbours 
of  Como,  Lodi,  and  Novara,  when  Piacenza  fought 
against  Parma,  Brescia  against  Bergamo,  Mantua  against 
Verona.  The  material  gain  of  this  new  state  of  affairs 
it  is  evident  must  have  been  enormous. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  war  that  followed. 

<  Gievacoi  Villaoi  caU»  Kichelu  IV.  *  GUIxIUm. 

*  V<rooa  aod  Uantin  (ormed  a  dctach«d  Ghibellimi  group  In 
the  ctki  :  they  <«i:fn  to  have  b««n  io  a  state  of  tmouldcnng  hoitilHy 
to  I'u ma  and  t'ciiara. 
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It  was  at  Arst  centred  round  Lodi ;  then,  after  Lodi, 
early  in  1282,  had  been  forced  to  make  peace  with  Milan, 
without,  however,  abandoning  the  party  of  the  Church, 
operations  were  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  districts  of 
Crenia  and  Cremona.  Our  old  friend,  Buoso  da  Doan, 
reappears  for  a  short  time  as  ruler  of  Crema,  which  be 
had  captured,  and  also  as  master  of  Soncino  in  tbeu 
Contado  of  Cremona.'  ^^ 

The  only  noticeable  event  is  a  great  defeat  of  the 
Torriani,  near  Vaprio  in  iz8i,  in  which  Cassone  wa^ 
slain,  .ind  which  caused  the  eflfacement,  for  some  time 
at  least,  of  their  family. 

Already  the  two  leagues  had  shown  signs  of  breaking 
up.  Archbishop  Otto  had  been  forced  in  1378  (o  accept 
William  of  Montferrat  as  lord  of  Milan  for  ten  year>.* 
Now  without  Wilham's  consent  Milan  made  peace  with 
Brescia,  Cremona,  and  Piacenza,  and  a  few  months  later 
Otto  expelled  William's  Podest^  from  Milan,  and  was 
himself  once  more  chosen  as  Signore4 

The  affairs  of  Lombardy  seem  again  to  relapse  into 
confusion.  Milan,  Brescia,  Cremona,  and  Piacenza  form 
a  league,  neither  strictly  Guelf  nor  GhibcUine.  As, 
however,  the  three  latter  cities  still  remained  closely 
united  with  the  other  Guelf  states,  we  may  suppose  thai 
peace  now  prevailed  over  the  east  of  Lombardy  proper. 
On  the  other  hand,  Otto  was  now  an  enemy  of  Montferrat; 
and  finally,  in  1284,  William  openly  declared  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  Torriani. 

We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  mention  various 
acquisitions  made  by  the  Marquis  William  Longsword 
of  Montferrat.  His  career,  like  those  of  Ezzelino  and 
Oberto  Pelavicini,  offers  a  striking  illustration   of  the 


'  Muratori,  however,  suggeUs   that  this  Buoso  was  x  son  tt 
nephew  oj  the  (ormer  Uxd  of  Ctemocui. 

■  Wiiliam  was  ^v«n  power  of  mailing  war  and  peace  at 
plcasuic,  and  was  gtauted  "  la  pienx  doiniaazlonc  c  sigaoria 
mero   c  mlsto  impero  e  omnimoda  giarbdiiioae  di  esa  citta 
Uilano  per  a.  aaui"  ("Corio,"  cil.  by  Salzcr,  p.  3t3>. 

'  The  great  tower  of  Cremona  was  built  in  coramcmoratica  ^ 
this  peace. 
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chanc«  of  self-advancemenl  which  Italy  presented  to 
those  capable  of  seizing  on  them. 

In  the  north-west  angle  of  Italy  feudalism  had  to  a 
great  extent  held  its  ground  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  cities.  Already  the  House  of  Savoy,  from  the 
watershed  between  France  and  Italy,  had  begun  that 
descent  into  Piedmont  which  was  in  our  own  day  to 
lead  it  to  Rome  and  Naples.  Of  minor  princes,  such 
as  the  Marquises  of  Saluzzo,  of  Ccva,  of  Carretto,  the 
Lancia,  there  were  many  who  held  the  mountains  which 
separate  Piedmont  from  the  Ugurian  coast. 

The  Marquises  of  Montferrat  were  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  feudal  lords  in  these  districts.  The  hill 
country,  which  rises  like  an  island  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Upper  Po  and  the  Tanaro,  formed  the  nucleus 
of  their  territory,  but  their  rule  cutcnded  over  many 
outlying  regions.  The  cities  to  the  north,  Casale,  VerccUi, 
and  Ivrea,  and  to  the  west,  Turin  and  Chieri,  were 
none  of  them  of  sufficient  power  to  interfere  with  the 
House  of  Montferrat.  To  the  south  the  powerful  Asti — 
which  numbered  in  the  thirteenth  century  some  sixty 
thouund  inhabitants — liemme<l  them  in.  The  founda* 
tion  of  Alessandria  at  the  south-cast  angle  of  their 
dominions,  which  was  meant  to  hold  them  in  check, 
served  rather  to  increase  their  power,  by  weakening  Asli. 
To  the  east  lay  the  extensive  territory  of  Pavia,  but  that 
city  had  enough  occupation  nearer  home  to  prevent 
any  dcstre  for  adventure  in  the  hill  country  across 
the  Po. 

The  Crusades  brought  great  glory  to  the  rulers  of 
Montferrat.  In  the  Fourth  Crusade  one  of  them  acquired 
the  kmgdom  of  Thcssalonica  and  some  territories  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  remained  (o  his  descendants  as  late 
as  1384. 

For  long  the  Marquises  of  Monlferrat  had  been 
partisans  of  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  ;  but  William 
Longsword,  who,  while  still  a  boy,>  had  succeeded  to  the 

'  la  1153.  His  fim  Mrife  WM  an  Rngli«h  princcu,  djwghta-  of 
Rich.-iT<l  EvI  of  Gloucntcr,  After  her  deulh  h«  nufTwd,  In  1371, 
a  (Uugbicf  of  Ktog  AUooio  d  CulUlc. 
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headship  of  the  family,  showed  through  all  his  Itf^T 
facility  (or  sudden  clianges  of  parly  which  soems  to 
prove  that  he  had  formed  the  idea,  by  helping  both 
(actions  in  turn,  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  all  the 
surrounding  districts.  In  (act,  he  seems  to  have  formed 
the  plan  of  utilising  the  party  strife  w)iich  distracted  the 
neighbouring  cities  in  order  to  bring  them  all  under  his 
rule,  and  thus  to  found  a  feudal  sovereignty  com{>arable 
to  (hat  possessed  by  the  great  vassals  of  the  French 
Crown.  This  policy  might  have  succeeded  if  he  had 
adopted  the  prudent  course,  afterwards  so  successfully 
carried  out  by  the  House  of  Savoy,  of  confining  his  efforts 
to  Piedmont,  and  incorporating  one  city  thoroughly  wth 
his  dominions  before  attempting  to  absorb  the  next. 
But  his  ambition  led  him  too  far ;  he  mixed  himself  in 
all  the  intrigues  that  distracted  Central  Lombardy,  and 
his  attempts  to  hold  the  great  cities  of  Milan  and  Pavia 
only  prevented  him  from  achieving  a  lasting  sucoen 
nearer  home. 

His  first  opportunity  came  in  1260,  when  the  Guelf 
exiles  of  Alessandria,  the  party  of  the  Trotti,  offered  him 
the  lordship  oj,  their  city  in  return  (or  his  help  against 
the  dominant  faction,  the  Ghibcllinc  Lanzavecchia.  He 
expelled  the  latter,  and  in  return  received  the  fealty  of 
the  Guelfs,  who  not  only  chose  him  as  Captain  of  the 
city,  but  also  made  over  to  him  the  city  and  its  territory, 
which  he  handed  back  to  thcra,  to  be  henceforth  held  by 
the  burghers  as  a  Jief  of  Montferrat.  Acqui  and  Tortoi 
followed  the  example  of  Alessandria. 

His  first  attempt    on  Alessandria    was   followed 
failure,  for  in  1161  the  Lanzavecchia  recovered  the  cit 
and  handed  it  over  to  Oberto  Petavicini,  who  also 
possession  of  Torton.i.    At  this  time  William  appears  ' 
friendly  terms  with  King  Manfred;  but  in  1264  he  joil 
himself  more  closely  with  the  Guelfs  and  Charles 
Anjou. 

Two  years  later  he  won  Turin  from  the  GhibeUine 
House  of  Savoy  ;  and  in  the  same  year  Ivrca  gave  itself 
to  him  on  much  the  same  terms  as  Alessandria  had  done. 
On  the  fall  of  Pelavicini,  Alessandria,  after  some  years  of 
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confusion,  gave  itself  to  Charles  of  Anjou';  iinclasthis 
prince  seemed  likely  to  bring  a  great  part  of  Piedmont 
under  his  rule,  William  t)egan  to  detach  himself  from  his 
party  and  to  approach  the  Ghibeilines. 

He  had  already  recovered  Tortona,  but  lost  it  again 
after  a  few  years.  Now  he  negotiated  with  the  Lanxa- 
vecchia,  in  order  by  their  help  to  recover  Alessandria, 
He  regained  this  city,  where  the  factions  had  been  raging 
with  peculiar  violence,  but  it  was  by  the  help  of  his  old 
allies  the  Trotti,  and  on  terms  more  restricted  than  had 
been  the  case  eighteen  years  before.  He  had  now  been 
for  some  time  in  close  alliance  with  the  Visconti  and  the 
Ghibeilines  of  Milan,  and  he  used  the  opportunity  to 
recall  the  Lanzavecchia,  so  as  to  rule  by  the  mutual 
jealuu.sy  of  both  parties.  Pavia  and  Asti  were  his  allies  ; 
in  1374  the  Ghibeilines  of  No\'ara  had  called  him  in 
against  the  Delia  Torre  ;  be  was  fast  becoming  the  most 
powerful  personage  in  North  Italy. 

The  general  war  which  broke  out  between  the  Ghibel* 
line  cities  and  those  which  supported  the  Delia  Torre 
added  immensely  to  his  power.  Vercclli  chose  him  as 
war-captain  for  ten  years;  he  recovered  Tortona,  Ivrca, 
and  Acqui,  and  finally  the  confederated  Ghibeilines, 
Milan,  Pavia,  Asti,  Novara,  Como,  Casalc,  and  Genoa, 
chose  him  as  war-captain  for  five  years.  The  power  con- 
ferred by  this  title  differed,  most  probably,  in  the  various 
cities;  in  some  William  was  nearly  absolute  ruler,  in 
others  his  authority  was  limited  to  military  matters.  But 
in  one  way  or  other  he  now  ruled  over  all  the  cities  from 
the  western  Alps  to  the  Adda. 

In  Milan  itself  the  exigencies  of  the  war  and  the 
initial  successes  of  the  Torriani  forced  Otto  Visconli  lo 
resign,  outwardly  at  least,  all  power  into  his  hands  ;  and 
Alessandria  first  increased  his  jurisdiction,  then  made 
him  hereditary  lord.  The  acquisition  of  Crema  extended 
his  rule  to  the  east ;  but  in  the  same  year  (ti8o)  he  lost 
Turin  to  its  rightful  owner,  the  Count  of  Savoy.  His 
operations  as  general  of  the  Ghibeilines  brought  him 

'  In  iaS9  MV«ral  uiull  (owrb,  Atba,  Cunco.  Moolevlco,  SavigUano, 
and  Cbkruca  tud  choKs  CIivlci  u  Sigoare. 
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little  credit ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  had  no  capacity  as 
a  leader  o(  large  bodies  of  troops  in  the  field.  In 
thirteenth-century  Italy,  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  ol 
Europe,  statecraft  already  counted  for  more  than  personal 
\-alour  or  military  skill.  His  want  of  success  against  the 
Guelfs  afforded  Visconti  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  such 
a  dangerous  ally  ;  his  Podesti  and  troops  were  expelled 
from  Milan,  as  we  have  already  said,  and  this  naturally 
caused  him  to  break  away  from  Visconii, 

Events  in  Como  soon  gave  William  a  chance  of  aiming 
a  blow  at  his  former  ally. 

The  traveller  who  from  the  Saint  Gothard  railway 
looks  down  at  the  present  day  at  the  cheerful  little  town, 
nestling  peacefully  t>etween  the  hills  at  the  extremity  of 
its  blue  lake,  finds  it  hard  to  realise  the  fierce  passions 
which  distracted  Como  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
warlike  inclinations  of  its  inhabitants.  For  some  yean 
the  Rusconi  had  ruled  the  city  as  allies  of  VJsconti  aod 
Montferrat;  now  discord  arose  among  the  Rusconi  them- 
selves, and  William  saw  in  it  a  chance  of  revenge  on 
Visconti.  The  escape  from  Barradello  of  one  of  the 
captive  Delia  Torre,  evidently  with  the  conni\'ance  of 
some  of  the  Rusconi,  was  the  first  evidence  of  the  new 
state  of  affairs.  Soon  the  mask  was  plainly  thrown  off. 
The  sur\'iving  Torriani — two  had  died  of  the  rigours  of 
their  imprisonment — were  released  ;  Como  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  Delia  Torre  family,  and  at  once 
entered  into  war  against  Milan. 

We  must  feel  surprised  at  the  boldness  with  whi< 
small  towns  such  as  Como  ventured  to  embark  in 
against  vastly  more  powerful  neighbours.  But  in  real 
the  risks  were  not  so  very  great.  The  strongly  wa]l< 
cities  of  the  time  were  almost  impregnable  against 
At  any  rate,  we  scarcely  ever  find  examples  of  any  sixA* 
attempt  in  the  Italian  warfare  of  the  time.  In  all  proba- 
bility the  undisciplined  city  levies  were  not  of  any  use  for 
such  purposes  Famine,  then,  was  the  only  means — 
omitting  treachery— of  reducing  a  walled  town.  BulM 
until  the  introduction  in  the  next  age  of  standing  mer- 
cenary forces,  it  was  quite  beyond  the  power  of  one  ciljj 
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even  if  as  great  ss  Milan,  to  completely  blockade  another. 
The  naerciiants  and  artisans  wliu  formeil  the  bulk  of  Ihe 
infantry  could  not  remain  in  the  6eld  long  enough  (o 
starve  out  a  neij^hbounng  town,  without  utter  ruin  to 
their  business  at  home.  Hence  warfare  between  two 
cities  at  thi»  period  usually  meant  a  series  of  raids  on  one 
another's  territory,  until  one  or  both  grew  tired  of  Ihe 
devastation  suffered,  and  a  peace  of  some  kind  was 
patched  up. 

The  war  which  now  ensued  between  William  of  Mont- 
ferral  and  tlieVisconti  ran  the  usual  course.  Tlie  country 
parts  were  devastated,  truces  were  arranged  for  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  ;  more  than  once  peace  was  made,  (o  be 
broken  almost  immediately.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be 
more  tedious  than  the  story  of  the  campaigns  of  this 
period.  The  main  principle  of  strategy  was  not  so  much 
to  attempt  to  overthrow  one's  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle. 
It  w-as  rather  to  avoid  anything  like  a  decisive  engage- 
ment ;  generals  relied  more  on  diplomacy  than  on  arms 
to  achieve  any  considerable  success. 

In  this  war  we  find  a  rather  puzzling  mixture  of  parties. 
The  Visconti  were  helped  by  the  GueH  towns  of  Piacenza, 
Cremona,  and  Brescia;  on  the  other  side  was  Montferrat 
with  the  towns  Alessandria,  Como,  Novara,  Tortona, 
Vercelli,  Ivrea,  and  other  smaller  ones  which  he  ruled 
portly  by  Ihe  support  of  Uie  Guelfs,  partly  of  the  Ghibel- 
jines,  and  the  Gucif  Delia  Torre.  In  1289  matters  seemed 
about  to  come  to  a  decisive  issue.  Asti  and  i^via,  no 
longer  subject  to  William,  had  joined  the  parly  of 
Visconti,  and  the  combined  Milanese  and  Pavcsans  drew 
out  to  protect  the  latter  city  from  a  threatened  attack. 
Pavia  had  for  some  time  suffered  from  the  usual  internal 
conflicts.  The  people  here  were  ardent  Ghibcllines;  the 
nobles,  headed  by  the  family  of  Langusco,  turned  to  Ihe 
Guelf  side,  and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Montferrat. 
While  the  two  armies  faced  one  another,  the  Languschi 
contrived  to  enter  the  city,  and  proclaimed  Willi-im  as 
Signore.  The  Pavesan  troops  hastened  home,  and  the 
heads  of  Ihe  popular  faction,  the  Becchcria,  attempted  to 
secure  their  position  by  proposing  to  extend  the  term  of 
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William's  rule  (rom  ten  years,  as  proposed  by  the 
to  a  lifelong  lordship.  An  attempt  oi  the  Milatiese 
seize  the  city  in  the  confusion  which  prevailed  had  no 
success,  and  the  Bcccheria  and  their  supporters  found  it 
prudent  to  take  refuge  in  the  open  country,  where  they 
seized  several  castles,  and  helped  by  Milan  and  Piacenza 
carried  on  hostilities  with  the  opposite  party. 

Next  year  William's  career  came  to  an  end  as  sudden 
as  unexpected.  The  people  of  Asti  had  raised  a  faction 
in  Alessandria  unfavourable  to  Montferrat ;  the  Marquii 
hastened  to  the  latter  city  to  suppress  the  disafiectioa. 
The  people  suddenly  rose  against  him.  His  heavy 
cavalry  were  useless  in  the  narrow  streets,  he  himself  was 
captured  and  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage,  where  in  lesi 
than  two  years  he  died  from  sliame  and  sutTcring. 
Readers  of  the  "  Purgatorio"  will  remember  that  Sordello 
shows  to   Dante  in  Canto  VII.    William  the   Marquii 

"  who  occasion  lent 
To  Alexandria  that  fell  war  to  more 
Tlic  CanavcM  and  Uootfcrrat  lament."' 

The  fall  of  William  of  Montferrat  gave  an  immense 
increase  to  the  power  of  Vtsconti.  Novara  and  Vercelll 
chose  Matteo  Visconti,  Otto's  nephew,  now  the  leader  ot 
the  family,  as  lord  for  five  years.  In  Como  the  Vi 
rose  against  the  Rusconi  ;  and  the  latter,  too  we.tk 
stand  alone,  called  Matteo  to  their  help.  In  1291 
was  made  Captain  of  the  People  for  five  years,  and 
to  have  ruled  wisely,  pacifying  the  rival  factions, 
young  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  Giovanni,  was  forced  ml 
order  to  save  his  dominions,  threatened  by  Asti,  AIo 
sandria,  and  Savoy,  to  put  himself  under  Matteo'i 
guardianship ;  and  Alessandria,  still  torn  by  factions^] 
sought  peace  by  choosing  the  ruler  of  Milan  as  Captai 
From  this  period  we  may  date  the  greatness  of  the  Ho 
of  Visconti.' 


■  Wrighf  s  translittoo.  , 

'  The  Beoctieria  recovered  Pxra,  to  that  city  tKcame  allM  0 
UiUo.     In  1399  tbc  Laogu&cvtu  »^un  got  Die  uppei  hutd. 
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The  next  few  years  were,  on  the  whole,  years  of  quiet 
in  Central  Lombardy.  The  Visconti  strengthened  Uieir 
position  by  obtaining  (rom  Adolph  of  Nassau,  then 
German  king,  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar.  But  Matteo, 
cleverer  than  the  Delta  Torre,  pretended  to  accept  the 
oRice  only  at  the  petition  of  the  Council  of  the  city. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  re-elected  for  five  years  as 
Captain  of  the  People.* 

Peace  was  broken  for  a  time  by  a  fresh  attempt  of  the 
Torriani  to  recover  their  power,  aided  by  Ixvdi  and  Cre- 
mona. The  people  of  Lodi  were  soon  forced  to  ask  for 
peace,  and  the  Torriani  retired  again  from  Lombardy. 

More  important  was  a  quarrel  between  Padua  and  the 
Marquis  of  Cste.  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Bologna,  all 
Guelf  cities,  joined  in  attacking  the  Marquis.  The  old 
unity  of  the  Ouclf  party  was  destroyed,  and  Bologna  was 
brought  into  relations  with  the  Vtsconti,  who  were  allies 
of  Parma  and  Piaccnra. 

In  the  meantime  the  Marquis  Giovanni  of  Montferrat 
was  growing  up,  and  was  eager  to  take  up  the  quarrel  of 
his  house  with  the  Vtsconti.  He  found  an  ally  in  Pavia, 
once  more  under  the  rule  of  the  Guelf  faction  headed  by 
the  Count  of  Langusco.  Aided  by  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo, 
he  had  captured  and  sacked  Asti  in  1396.  Three  years 
later  he  recovered  Casale,  and  expelled  the  Ghibellines 
from  Novara  and  Vercelli.  A  great  league  was  now 
formed  against  the  Visconti,  in  which  Bergamo,  Crcma, 
Cremona,  and  Este  joined.  But  Matteo  was  helped  not 
only  l>y  the  Ghibclline  La  Scala,  but  also  by  Parma 
Brescia,  Piacenza,  and  Bologna.  His  skilful  diplomacy 
brought  atx>ut  a  breach  among  his  opponent-s,  and  the 
league  came  to  nothing.  Peace  was  made  towards  the 
end  of  1 299,  and  was  cemented  by  a  marriage  between 
Malteo's  son  Galeazzo  and  Beatrice,  sister  of  Aizo  of 
Este.  The  greater  part  of  Lombardy  was  now  under 
the  control  of  men  who,  while  gaining  power  as  heads 
of  one  party  or  the  other,  were  for  the  moment  all  in 

'  Matteo  carefully  preserved  the  semblance  of  popular  ntle.  His 
office  ol  C^ptaio  of  the  People  wm  prolonged  from  lime  to  line  tiy 
pvpttlv  vote.  , 
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alliance.    The  next  year  passed  without  any  conflict 
importance. 

Both  Este  and  Visconti  appear  during  the  last  ten  yearsj 
of  this  century  in  a  curious  double  relation  to  tlie  Giielf] 
and  Ghtt>elline  parties.    Azzo  VIM.  o(   Este,  though  al 
supporter  of  the  Delia  Torre,  was  at  war  with  the  Guelf  j 
Padua,  P.irma,  and  Bologna.     He  allied  himself  with  the 
Ghtbellines  of  Romagna  and  the  exiled  Lambert.izzi,  and 
with  their  help  gained  a  great  victory  over  Bologna  inj 
1296.     Agninst  Padua  he  was  less  successful.     The  old] 
seat  of  his  family,  Este,  was  captured  by  the  Paduans,  as] 
well  as  his  other  fortresses  in  the  Euganean  hills,  and  bjrj 
treaty  in  or  about  1294  he  resigned  to  Padua  his 
sions  north  of  the  Adige. 

The  Visconti,  both  Otto,  who  died  in  1395,  and  bis] 
nephew  and  successor,  Matteo,  were  in  close  alliance 
with    Parma    and    Piacenza,    where    the    Guclfs    wrre 
supreme,  and  with  the  Rangoni  and  other  Guelf  families 
of  Modena  who  were  now  in  exile. 

During  these  years  Pavia  had  Iwen  steadily  declining 
in  power.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Visconti  rule  in  Milan 
we  find  the  two  old  rivals  leagued  together,  one  may  say 
for  the  first  time,  and  at  war  with  Cremona,  now  the  bul* 
wark  of  the  Guelfs.  But  soon  factions  between  nobles 
and  people,  for  a  long  time  smouldering,  broke  out  with^ 
violence ;  the  nobles  were  expelled  once  and  again,  and^ 
sought  aid  from  the  Guelfs ;  the  people,  headed  by  the 
Beccheria,  were  supported  by  Milan,  We  have  seen  how 
this  led  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Montferrat  in  1289. 

The  old  enemies  of  Pavia  the  Piaccntines  seized  the 
chance,  under  pretext  of  aiding  the  Beccheria  then  in 
exile,  of  inflicting  great  damage  on  their  rivals.  They 
wasted  the  territory,  took  many  castles,  and  in  one  raid 
went  so  far  as  to  seize  the  wooden  bridge  across  the 
Ticino,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  picturesque  roofed 
structure  from  which  the  visitor  enjoys  such  a  charming 
view  of  the  old  city,  and  towed  it  off  down  the  river, 
meaning  to  set  it  up  as  a  trophy  in  Piacensa.  Afterfl 
dragging  the  bridge  twelve  miles  they  had  to  abandon 
it,  and  llie  Pavcsans,  uiiable  to  low  it  home,  burned  il. 
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Weakened  by  foes  external  and  internal,  the  city  seein* 
now  to  have  steadily  declined,  and  from  the  rival  to  have 
tiecome  a  mere  satellite  of  Milan.  It  is  hard  to  account 
for  this  deciy  :  the  situation  is  suited  for  commerce,  the 
territory  subject  to  the  city  was  large  and  fertile.  Mibn, 
however,  was  more  of  an  industrial  centre  ;  Pavia  drew 
its  wealth  in  great  measure  from  agriculture.  Constant 
warfare,  with  its  accompanying  depredations,  would 
inflict  more  lasting  damage  on  agriculturists,  who  would 
lose  all  their  possessions  in  one  raid,'  than  it  would  on 
a  population  living  by  their  manufactures,  in  the  shelter 
of  the  cily  walls.  Even  in  the  most  troubled  times  out- 
lets  for  manufactures  would  still  be  open  ;  and  as  cities 
at  this  period  were  scarcely  ewr  taken  by  force  the 
artisan  and  merchant  had  only  to  dread  civil  u-ar.  Milan 
was  on  the  whole  free  from  this  during  the  later  thirteenth 
century ;  Pavia,  on  the  other  hand,  suffered  severely. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
which  presents  itself  at  the  present  day  when  we  lake  the 
train  that  in  half  an  hour  conducts  us  from  Milan  to 
Pavia.  We  pass  from  the  bustling  streets,  the  incessant 
clang  of  tram  bells,  the  magnificent  shops,  the  four 
hundred  thousand  people  of  the  Manchester  of  Italy  to 
a  quiet  country  town,  set  about  with  trees,  which  seems 
lo  sleep  by  the  side  of  its  river.  The  streets  arc  silent, 
almost  deserted;  everything  speaks  of  repose.  In  one 
comer  rise  three  gaunt,  ungainly  medieval  towers,  a  relic 
of  the  days  when  Pavia  boasted  three  hundred  such,  the 
pndc  and  defence  of  her  noble  families,  when  there  were 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  churches  within  the 
walls,  when  the  city  could  send  out  to  war  two  or  three 
thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot,  when  Messer 
Torcllo  d'  Istria  feasted  the  Saladin.' 

There  is  still  one  great  hour  reserved  for  Pavia.  Like 
her  sister  GhibellJne  cities  Pisa  and  Siena,  Pa%'ia  when 
power  had  slipped  away  from  her  at  least  knew  how  lo 

'  The  ictrilory  of  PavU  sufiercd  dreadfully  from  the  nnges  of 
the  PUccnlincs  in  isqo.  Finally,  Ibe  Becchcria  were  restored  and 
poacewu  made  ("  Chronicon  Panacnsc,"  Uunilori,  vol.  iz.). 

*  Boccacdo,  novellA  99. 
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die.  Not  hers  the  slow  century  long  decay  of  Lucca, 
the  tame  sinking  into  slavery  of  Milan,  the  struggles,  half 
frenzied  half  heroic,  of  Florence  against  the  impending 
tyrants'  yoke.  When  her  time  was  come,  when  the  knell 
of  her  freedom  sounded,  her  citizens,  men  and  women, 
stood  forth  and  manned  their  walls  as  long  as  strength 
would  last.  They  had  to  yield  to  unequal  odds ;  but  at 
least  they  might  say  with  the  king  whose  name  is  for 
ever  coupled  with  their  city,  "Tout  est  perdu  fors 
I'honneur."  A 

But  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  every  city," 
prosperous    or    declining,    Guelf    or    Ghtbelline,    was 
threatened    by  the  steady  approach  of    an  apparently 
irresistible  fate.     In  each  we  see  looming  up  the  figure 
of  the  Tyrant. 


1 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  RISE  OP  THE  TYRANNIES— THE  COMING  OP 
HENRY  OP  LUXEMBURG 

We  have  seen  more  than  once  in  the  last  chapter  how 
some  cities,  to  protect  themselves  from  outside  attack,  or 
to  secure  internal  peace,  or  else  how  a  dominant  faction 
to  strengthen  itself  against  its  rivals,  had  entrusted  (or 
a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs 
to  one  man.  Such  a  head  of  the  slate,  whether  he  held 
the  office  of  Podesti,  or  ol  Captain  of  Ihc  People,  or  of 
leader  in  war,  is  constantly  spoken  of  under  the  title 
of  Signore  or  Lord,  and  his  rule  is  called  Lordship — 
Signoria. 

Originally  elected  by  the  free  choice  oi  the  people  or  a 
section  of  (hem,  the  invariable  ttrndency  of  such  a  ruler 
waK  lo  gather  all  power  into  his  hands,  to  dispense  with 
popular  approval,  to  prolong  his  term  of  office  for  life,  and 
finally  lo  transmit  (o  his  descendants  the  dominion  he 
had  thus  acquired.  The  conMitutional  Signore  shakes  off 
all  restraints  and  becomes  the  Despot. 

The  years  remaining  to  be  dealt  with  by  our  history  arc 
chicHy  taken  up  with  the  extinction  of  all  republican 
hberties  in  the  Lombard  cities.  It  will  be  well,  then,  lo 
give  here  a  brief  survey  of  the  rise  of  the  despots  during 
the  Liter  years  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Syroonds  h&s  entitled  the  6rst  volume  of  his  "  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  "  the  "  Age  of  the  Despots,"  and  hi<<  drawn 
in  it  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Italian  tyrants  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  He  gives  them  the  name  of 
tyrants,  using  Ihe  word  in  its  Greek  sense  ;  for  as  he  says  : 
"  Their  title  was  illegitimate— based,  that  is  to  say,  on  no 
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feudal  principle,  derived  in  no  regular  manner 
Empire,  but  generally  held  as  a  gift  or  extorted 
from  the  predominant  parties  in  the  great  towns." 

He  distinguishes  between  six  sorts  of  these  despots. 
But  two  of  these,  the  Condottieri  or  leaders  of  hired 
soldiers,  and  the  nephews  or  sons  of  Popes,  do  not  appear 
in  Lombardy  until  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  third — 
weaJthy  citizens  who  gradually  enslaved  their  country  by 
the  power  o(  their  riches — only  appears  in  isolated  cases 
in  Lombardy. 

His  first  class  comprises  feudal  princes  ruling  over 
their  dominions  by  hereditary  right.  Examples  of  this 
are  the  sway  of  the  House  of  Savoy  in  Turin  and  Aosla, 
of  the  Marquises  of  Montfcrrat  in  Casale,  of  the  Marquises 
of  Estein  Este  and  the  district  between  Paduaand  Fcrrara, 
to  which  latter  city  they  soon  extended  their  rule.  But 
these  rulers,  few  in  number,  cannot  properly  be  called 
tyrants-  They  ruled  by  legitimate  hereditary  right ;  and 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  their  history  is  for  the  most  part 
unsullied  by  the  crimes  which  stain  the  annals  of  the 
other  despotic  rulers  over  Lombardy.  | 

The  two  remaining  classes  as  given  by  Symonds  reallf 
embrace  nearly  all  the  rulers  of  Lombardy.  They  are 
first  "those  nobles  who  obtained  the  title  of  Vicars  of  the 
Empire,  and  built  an  illegal  power  upon  the  basis  of 
Imperial  right  in  Lombardy"  ;  and  second"  Nobles(who) 
charged  with  military  or  judicial  power,  as  Capitani  or 
Podest^t  by  the  free  burghs,  used  their  authority  to 
enslave  the  cities  they  were  chosen  to  administer."  Here 
we  must  obsen'e  that  there  was  no  real  difference  between 
these  two  classes.  The  Visconti,  whom  he  cites  as 
examples  of  the  first,  obtiined  supreme  power  in  Milan 
as  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  faction,  before  ever  they 
received  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar.  Besides,  these  rulers 
were  by  no  means  all  noble&  The  Delia  Scala  in  par- 
ticular seem  to  have  t>ccn  of  very  low  origin. 

We  can  perhaps  improve  on  Symonds  by  saying 
despotism  arose  from  supreme  power  being  cntrustei 
to  one  man,  either  a  powerful  citizen,  or  less  often  a 
foreigner,  either  to  conduct  a  foreign  war,  or  to  secure 
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the  predominanoe  of  one  faction  in  the  state,  or — a  very 
frequent  case— to  impose  peace  on  contending  parties.  ' 
"  The  fount  of  honour,  so  to  speak,  was  in  the  citizens  of 
these  great  burghs.  Therefore,  when  the  limits  of 
authority  deleg:ited  to  their  Captains  by  the  people  were 
overstepped,  the  sway  of  the  princes  became  confessedly  -' 
illegal.  Illegality  carried  with  it  all  the  consequences  of 
an  evil  conscience,  all  the  insecurities  of  usurped 
dominion,  all  the  danger  from  without  and  from  within 
to  which  an  arbitrary  Governor  is  exposed."  Symonds 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  "despotism  in  Italy  as  in 
ancient  Greece  was  democratic.  It  recruited  its  ranks 
from  all  classes  and  erected  its  thrones  upon  the  sove- 
reignty  of  the  peoples  it  oppressed." 

We  must  remember,  however,  and  so  remembering 
may  explain  the  ease  with  which  despotism  established 
itself,  that  the  tyrant  at  least  gave  internal  tranquillity. 
Horrible  as  were  the  crimes  of  Bernabo  or  Filippo  Maria 
Visconti,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  caused  as  widespread  ruin 
as  did  the  expulsion  of  twelve  thousand  people  from 
Bologna  by  tlie  victorious  Guelfs  in  1274,  or  the  ten  »'-^ 
violent  revolutions,  each  accompanied  by  massacre,  •' 
pillage,  and  arson,  which  took  place  in  Ferrara  in  the 
space  of  forty  years. 

Ferrari  brings  out  clearly  the  dominant  note  in  the 
character  of  the  first  Italian  despots.  "A  party  leader, 
soldier  in  a  perpetual  war,  proscriber  and  devastator  by 
necMsity,  he  takes  his  rise  at  the  moment  of  ma&sacres,  "^ 
when  palaces  are  rased  by  hundreds,  when  the  city  bell 
tower  rings  out  the  deatJi  of  fugitives,  when  the  goods  of 
one-half  of  the  citizens  are  confiscated,  when  war  growing 
more  fierce  requires  the  victorious  party  to  be  disciplined 
more  and  more,  steady  in  its  ranks,  one  in  its  movements, 
and  above  all  subject  to  a  single  head."  ■ 

A  recent  work  by  Salzer,  "  The  Commencements  of 
Despotic  Rule  in  Upper  Italy,"  gives  a  clc^ir  and 
I  comprehensive  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
I  rule  of  one  man  substituted  itself  for  the  older  free 
I  institutions.  According  to  him  it  was  above  all  the 
I  •  •■  RorolmioDS  d'  Ilalie,"  toL  iU.  p.  4. 
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need  for  restoring  order  in  communities  torn  by 
strife  that   led    to  the  concentration  of    all   pow 
the  hands  of  one  person.     But  this  ruler  could  only 
attain  his  end  at  first  by  standing  forward  as  championj 
of  one  faction.    "The  first  Signori  attained  power  a»™ 
leaders  of  one  parly,  and  were  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves only  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  opposite^ 
side."  ■     It  is  later  on,  when  tlieir  authority  rests  on  aV 
finn  basis,  that  the  despots  appear  as  fairly  impartial 
rulers.    At  first  they  secure  peace  by  the  destruction  of 
all  opposed  to  their  own  faction. 

Salzer  traces  the  growth  of  despotism  from  fooM 
rqiublican  offices.  They  are  that  of  Podesta  of  the 
Commune,  that  of  Podesta  of  the  Merchants  that  of 
Captain  or  Ancient  of  the  People — an  office  closeljH 
connected  with  the  preceding — finally  thai  o(  War- 
captain.  These  offices,  originally  all  annual,  began  to 
be  granted  for  a  term  of  years,  then  for  life,  finally 
they  were  made  hereditary,  and  all  restrictions  on  their 
functions  removed.  The  Signore  also  tried  to  legitimise 
his  pKJWcr  by  obtaining  the  title  of  Imperial  or  Pap 
Vicar ;  and,  last  step  of  all,  came  the  grant  of 
title  of  Duke  or  Marquis  with  a  regular  feudal  inve 
lure  by  Emperor  or  Pope  of  his  dominions,  tht 
admitting  the  despot  into  the  circle  of  the  Icgitii 
princes  of  the  Empire. 

Ferrara  offers  us  the  earliest  example  of  a  city  coming 

'    under  the  rule  of  one  man.    Although  the  document 
which  professes  to  record  the  grant  of  the  hereditary 
and  unlimited  lordship  of  the  city  to  Azzo  VI.  of  Este 
in  i3o8  is  most  probably  a  forgery  of  later  date, 
Ferrara  seems  to  have  tx%n  governed  between  1 195  ar 

.,    1212  by  Azzo  and  his  rival,  Salinguerra  Torelli,  in  ti 
according  as  one  faction  or  the  other  obtained  the  u[ 
hand  in  the  much-distracted  city.    These  leaders  eithc 
held  the  office  of   Podesta  themselves,  or  conferred  it" 
on   one  of  their   followers,  while  themselves  keeping 
the  real  power.    For  a  time,  then,  Salinguerra  and  Azzo's 
son  and  successor,  Aldrovandino,  divided  the  govem- 
'  Salicf,  "Vbet  die  Anfang«  der  Signoric  in  OberiUlicn,"  p.  36, 
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ment  and  together  appointed  the  Podest.!.  Atdrovandino 
died  in  1215;  and  thenceforth  Salinguerra  ruled,  with 
some  interruptions,  till  1240.  He  seems  to  have  held 
no  municipal  office  during  these  years,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  substance  of  power,  directing  the  foreign 
policy  of  Ferrara,  and  selecting  the  Podcsta  and  other 
officials.  Later  generations  looked  back  to  hts  rule  as 
a  golden  age,  when  no  direct  taxes  were  necessary,  when 
the  suqilus  revenue  was  divided  monthly  among  the 
burghers,  when  the  rich  and  Siilingueira  himself  »old 
corn  at  nominal  prices  to  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity. 
No  doubt  Salingucrra  based  his  rule  on  the  support 
of  the  lower  orders,  which  he  won  by  depressing  some 
at  least  of  the  nobles. 

Tlie  wild  struggles  in  the  Trevisan  Mark  produced 
the  tyranny  of  Ezzclino.  From  1236  to  1259  he  ruled  ^ 
Verona,  and  from  this  city,  as  we  have  s«en,  extended 
his  dominions  over  the  whole  Mark.  Hie  power,  too, 
seems  to  have  rested  on  popubr  support — the  people 
in  Verona  were  strongly  Ghibelltne';  he  filled  no  oCBce 
himself,  but  appointed  the  magistrates,  and  seems  to  have 
introduced  democratic  modi&cations  into  the  constitu- 
tion. The  other  cities  of  the  Mark  he  subdued  by 
force  of  arms,  and  his  authority  was  strengthened 
when  Frederick  11.  made  him  his  representative  in  the 
whole  district— without,  however,  giving  him  the  title 
of  Imperial  Vicar.  He  ruled  de  facto  not  de  jure ;  hJs^ 
power  was  maintained  by  the  terror  inspired  by  his 
cruelties,  and  fell  to  pieces  when  these  cruelties  had 
drawn  on  him  the  general  execration  of  his  neighbours 
as  well  as  of  his  subjects. 

Salinguerra  fell  in  1240  before  a  combined  attack  by 
the  Guelf  league  of  "seventeen  cities  that  uphold  the 
Pope,"  and  Azzo  VII.,  brother  of  Aldrovandino  of  Esle, 
succeeded  in  liis  stead.  He  ruled  for  the  most  part 
OS  Podestii,  re-elected  from  year  to  year,  no  doubt  by 
the  influence  of  the  now  victorious  Guelfs  ;  but  in  some 
years  he  contented  himself  with  directing  affairs  as 
a  private  person,  designating  others  as  Podesti.  On  his 
death  in  1264  he  named  his  grandson  Obizzo  as  heir 
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(o  his  power,  and  this  grandson,  still  a  boy,  was  antnt* 
mously  chosen  by  Podesta,  Council,  and  popular  assemUy 
as  hereditary  "governor  and  ruler  and  general  and 
perpetual  lord "  of  Ferrara  and  its  territory.  Ferran 
had  detinitcly  resigned  her  freedom. 

Shortly  before  the  downfall  of  Ezzelino  (he  perilous 
situation  of  the  GhibelHnc  cities  of  Central  Lombardy 
had  forced  Piacenz.!,  Pavia,  .ind  Vercelli  to  elect  Oberto 
Pelavicini  as  perpetual  Podesta  and  Lord,  while  Cremona 
was  jointly  ruled  by  him  as  Podesta  of  the  Commune, 
and  Buoso  da  Doara  as  Podestii  of  the  Merchants. 
We  have  already  traced  the  career  and  downfall  of 
these  ruler& 

About  the  same  time  the  people  of  Parma,  weary  of 
the  struggle  between  the  Guelf  nobles  in  the  city  and 
the  Ghibelline  nobles  in  the  country,  conferred  on  a 
certain  Ghiberto  da  Gente  the  offices  of  Podesta  of  the 
Commune,  of  the  Merchants  and  of  the  People.  At 
first  this  was  to  be  only  for  five  years,  but  Ghiberto 
soon  contrived  to  have  this  term  extended  to  ten,  and 
a  few  days  later  he  was  made  lifelong  Podcsta,  Rector 
and  Lord  of  the  city,  with  right  to  transmit  his  power 
to  his  heirs.  As  well  as  Parma  he  brought  Reg^o 
under  his  sw.iy,  but  only  for  a  year  or  two.  From 
Parma  itself  he  was  expelled  in  1259,  after  a  reign  of 
only  six  years,  and  the  republican  form  of  government 
was  restored.  M 

All  these  despots,  with  the  exertion  of  the  E$teosi,V 
were  Ghibellines,  and  all  except  the  Estensi  failed  to 
transmit  their  power  to  their  descendants. 

But  already  in  1251,  after  a  conflict  tn  Lodi,  in  which 
the  Milanese  aided  the  Guelfs,  while  Cremona  and 
Piacenza  sided  with  the  Ghibellines,  the  former  (ieO[^ 
being  victorious  had  ordered  that  Succio  dci  Vistarini 
and  his  kinsmen — leaders  of  the  Guelfs — should  rule 
Uie  society  of  the  people  in  Lodi  for  the  next  ten 
years  and  longer  at  the  people's  wish.  A  few  years  after* 
wards,  as  we  have  seen,  Martino  della  Torre  established 
himself  as  ruler  of  Milan  with  the  office  of  Ancient  or 
Podestit  of  the  People  for  a  terra  of  years.    The  Torriaoi 
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now  ruled  Milan,  as  already  described,  for  eighteen 
years,  and  in  that  time  established  their  authority  over 
several  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  In  these  two  cases 
we  have  not  so  much  the  rule  of  a  single  man  as 
that  of  a  dominant  family,  by  ability  or  influence  the 
head  of  the  pre\-ailing  faction.  The  head  of  this  family 
appears  as  niler  of  the  city ;  but  the  republican  form 
of  government  is  maintained  in  theory  at  least,  and 
the  offices  arc  probably  divided  among  the  memtwrs 
or  close  friends  of  the  leading  house. 

So  we  find  Como  under  the  Vitani  or  the  Rusconi, 
Pavia  under  the  Beccheria  or  Languschi,  according  as 
one  faction  or  the  other  gains  the  upper  hand.  Here 
we  have  a  second  step  in  the  evoUition  of  despotism — 
the  rule  of  one  family  rather  than  of  one  man  ;  and 
many  of  these  families  contrive  to  retain  power  for 
considerable  periods. 

The  third  step  shows  us  leaders  who  rise  to  power,  not 
so  much  by  the  aid  of  any  one  party,  or  by  force,  as  by 
intriguing  with  all  parlies  indifferently.  They  place  their 
own  intercuts  before  that  of  party,  put  an  end  to  faction, 
base  their  power,  in  appearance  at  least,  on  popular  [avour, 
and,  as  a  rule,  transmit  it  to  their  heirs. 

Ghiberlo  da  Genie  is  the  earliest  example  of  this  class, 
and  we  might  include  in  it  Otto  Visconli.  It  is  true  that 
he  got  possession  of  Milan  as  leader  of  the  GhibeUine 
nobles  ;  but  his  advent  was  followed  by  no  proscription 
of  the  Guclfs ;  and  for  a  great  part  of  his  career  he  was 
alhed  with  Guelf  Piacenza  and  Cremona. 

So  in  12^5  Mantua,  after  nn  unusually  blood-stained 
series  of  convulsions,  came  under  the  dominion  of  Pina- 
monte  Bonaccoisi,  who  first  aided  the  Count  of  San 
Bonifazio  to  expel  the  Marquis  of  Kste,  then  drove  out 
San  Bonifazio  by  the  aid  of  the  Count  of  Marcharia,  and 
finally  expelled  the  latter  and  got  himself  chosen  for  life 
as  Captain  of  the  People.  Once  in  possession  of  the  city 
he  ruled  as  a  Ghiliclline.  His  descendants  ruled  Mantua 
for  over  fifty  yeani.  Modenaand  Reggio,  utterly  exhausted 
by  civil  war,  gave  themselves,  in  1288  and  1390,  to  the 
House  of  Este.    The  House  of  Este  w:ls  Guelf ;  but  in 
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Modcrut  it  was  the  Guelfs,  in  Reggio  the  Ghibetlines,  who 
were  roiponsible  for  the  surrender  of  the  city's  liljerty; 
and  in  both  cases  the  first  act  of  the  new  lord  was  to 
recall  the  exiles  and  enforce  a  general  pacification. 
Piacenza,  which  had  been  free  since  Obcrto's  overthrow, 
was  induced  in  1290  to  choose  Alberto  Scotto,  who 
had  skilfully  made  use  of  the  disgust  excited  by  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  against  Pavia  to  throw  contempt 
on  the  existing  government,  as  lord,  with  the  title  of 
"  Perpetual  Ancient,  Protector  and  Defender  of  the 
Commune  and  People." 

The  attempt  of  William  of  Monferrat  to  found  a 
dominion  based  on  the  office  of  War-caplain,  and  in- 
volving the  reconciliation  of  all  factions,  met  with  no 
success.  In  Romagna  and  Tuscany,  however,  many 
lordships  of  greater  or  less  duration  took  their  rise  in 
the  necessities  of  war  which  forced  cities  to  confer 
supreme  power  on  some  capable  soldier. 

One  cause  of  the  case  with  which  republican  institu> 
tions  yielded  to  despotism  lay  in  the  change  which  had 
come  about  in  military  matters.  The  main  force  oi 
an  arm^  became  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the 
heavy  cavalry  during^  the  jhirteenlh  century.  Armour 
was  made  heavier  and  more  impenetrable  ;  finally,  hone 
and  rider  were  completely  ciishcathcd  in  steel,  and  no 
infantry  had  yet  learned  how  to  withstand  tlie  shock  of 
their  charge. 

But  to  manage  a  war-horse,  support  the  heavy  armour, 
and  wield  the  tance  of  the  mail-clad  rider  required  the 
training  of  a  Ufetime.  The  merchants  and  artisans  who 
had  at  one  time  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  burgher 
armies  became  utterly  useless ;  the  towns  had  to  fall  back 
on  the  nobles  who  had  leisure  and  inclination  for  military 
exercises,  and  on  the  professional  soldiers  who  begin  at 
this  time  to  make  their  appearance  in  Italy.  A  leader  ot 
such  soldiers — men  whom  he  had  hired  by  his  wealth,  ota 
who  were  his  hereditary  \-assals — found  himself  ioi^ 
mensely  powerful  and  courted  by  all  the  cities  who 
needed  his  services.  It  was  precisely  as  leaders  of  this 
nature  that  Ot>erto  and  Buoso  and  William  of  Montfemt 
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so  rapidly  brought  city  after  city  under  their  rule  ;  it  was 
by  employing  their  revenues  to  support  such  troops  thai 
the  later  despots  so  easily  maintained  their  posiUon.  If 
driven  from  a  city,  their  cavalry  made  Ihcra  masters  of 
Uie  open  country,  and  (amine  would  soon  cause  the 
recalcitrant  citizens  to  readmit  (heir  former  masters. 

To  make  our  survey  of  the  rise  of  the  despots  complete 
we  must  return  (o  the  aflairs  of  the  Trevisan  Mark.  Amid 
the  general  jubilation  at  the  overthrow  of  lizzelino,  hopes 
were  entertained  of  lasting  peace  and  freedom.  But  the 
Guelf  exiles  who  came  back  to  Verona  with  the  Count  of 
San  Bonifazio  soon  came  into  collision  with  the  mass  of 
the  people,  who  here  were  strongly  GhitwHine  in  sym- 
pathy. We  may  remember,  indeed,  that  Eziclino  had 
made  constitutional  changes  that  favoured  the  people.  A 
few  months  after  Ezzelino's  death  the  Guclfs  were  expelled 
again  *  ;  and  Mastino  della  Scala,  a  member  of  a  family  of 
low  origin '  who  had  acquired  an  influential  position 
under  the  late  tyrant,  was  chosen  as  Podcsta  del  Popolo. 
Frequent  tumults  fill  the  next  ten  years ;  but  through 
them  all  Mastino  maintained  his  ascendancy,  sometimes 
holding  office  as  Podcsta  of  the  People,  sometimes 
as  Podestii  of  the  Merchants,  more  often,  it  would  seem, 
governing  as  Ezzelino  had  done,  without  holding  xny 
special  magistracy.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  band  of 
conspirators  in  1277  in  the  dark  archway,  still  called  the 
Volto  Barbaro,  which  leads  from  the  Piazz^i  dei  Signori  -^ 
tu  the  Piazza  dcllc  Erbe.  But  he  had  established  himself 
90  firmly  in  the  affections  of  the  citizens  that  on  the  very 
next  day  the  assembly  of  the  people  chose  his  brother 
Albert  as  Captain  of  the  People  for  life.  A  (earful 
vengeance  was  taken  on  the  murderers ;  and  from  this 
on  the  House  o(  t^  Sc;ila  ruled  Verona  (or  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  After  Mantua  came  under  the  Bonaccolsi, 
it  and  Verona  (ormed  a  Ghibellinc  (action  in  the  Mark 

*  Count  Llonisio  or  Ludovioo  di  San  BoaUazio  w>s  eipcUod  (ram 
Verona  in  1360,  returned  in  if6j,  waj  agua  driven  out  in  sanM  year, 
aiid  never  rvlnrDed. 

■  The  firal  o(  the  name  U  taM  to  have  made  bdden,  italt  la    < 
ItiUoa  (G.  VUlBiil  quoted  by  CipoU«). 
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in  constant  antagonism  to  Padua  and  the  Marquis  of 
£:5te. 

A  few  years  after  Vicenza  bad  been  rescued  from 
Ezxelino's  tyranny  a  Ghibelline  party  sprang  up  among 
the  nobles.  Expelled  from  the  city,  they  seized  on  a 
large  part  of  the  Contado,  and  so  harassed  their  oppo- 
nents that  these  saw  themselves  forced  to  offer  the 
overlordship  of  Vicenza  to  the  I^duans.  While  re- 
taining interna]  freedom,  the  city  received  its  Podcstit 
from  Padua,  and  followed  the  lead  of  that  Commum^— 
in  external  affairs.  ^| 

Treviso  was  torn  by  the  rivalry  of  the  Ghibelline 
Castelli  with  the  Guelfs,  headed  by  the  Da  Camino. 
The  former,  in  1268,  massacred  thirty  of  the  opposite 
faction,  drove  out  the  Bishop,  and  set  up  Ghcrardo 
Castelli  as  ruler.  The  next  years  were  full  of  confusion, 
until  Gherardo  da  Camino,  supported  by  the  Bishqi, 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  This  was  in  1283. 
In  subsequent  years  he  extended  his  rule  to  Belluno 
and  Feltre.  He  was  a  wise  and  clement  ruler,  respected 
even  by  his  enemies ;  and,  almost  alone  of  Italian  despots, 
has  won  the  approval  of  Dante,  who  speaks  of  him, 
without  any  farther  surname,  as  the  "Good  Gherardo." 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  when 

"...  Lc  tcrrc  d'  Italia  tmtc  picnc 
Son  di  tirauDi,  cd  un  Marcel  diveota 
Ogni  viUan  ch«  parlejcgiando  vienc"' 

Dante  puts  the  date  of  his  vision  in  13901;  and  it  will 
not  lie  without  interest  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
condition  of  Lombardy  during  the  ten  years  or  so  im- 
mediately preceding  this  date. 

Matteo__ViscQQti_heId   ^lilanu  Vercelli,  and    Novara ; 
Como,   under   the    Rusconi,    was    once  again    entirely 
de\-otcd    to   him ;    Pavia   supported    or    opposed    h 
according  as  the  Beccheria,  or  their  rivals  the  Coun 
of  Langusco,  gained  the  upper  hand.    Botticclla  Bon 
coisi  ruled  Mantua,*  Alberto  della  Scala  Verona.    These 

•  "  Purgatorio,~  Canto  VI.  '^ 

■  In  1199  Bardelone  and  Taino  Bonaccolti  were  expelled  tnm 
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•^Ittpaits  were  all   Ghibelltne,   bul   we  must   notice  that 

:  Ifatteo  Visconti,  following  Otto's  example,  was  not  averse 

I  to,  allying  himself  with  the  Guelfs.    The  Guelf   Parma, 

still  free,  and  AIberfO"Scot(o,  the  Gucif  lord  of  Piacenza, 

were  on  friendly  terms  with  Visconti. 

Of  Guelf  despots,  besideti  Alberto  Scotio,  we  find 
VcnIurinoBen7oniinCrem.-i,AntonioFisiragain  Ixnli;  the 
House  of  Ciuiiuo  held  Trt-viso,  Fcltre,  and  Uclluno,  which 
last  two  passed  in  1299  to  the  Scatigers.  The  Marquis  of 
Este  was  master  of  Ferrara,  Reggio,  and  Modena ;  and 
he,  too,  was  not  a%XT$c  to  an  alliance  with  the  Visconti. 
Brescia  was  ruled  by  its  Bishop/  of  a  Guelf  family, 
the  Maggi,  but  himself  inclining  towards  the  opposite 
side. 

The  Marquis  Giovanni  of  Montfenst,  a  strong  opponent 
of  Visconti,  was  lord  of  Aiiti,  where  he  seems  to  have 
ruled  by  the  help  of  the  Ghibelltnes.  The  smaller  towns 
of  Piedmont,  Alba,  Chicri,  Cuneo,  and  Mondovi  were 
under  King  Charles  of  Naples  ;  Turin  was  under  the 
House  of  Savoy. 

Of  cities  that  still  preserved  their  freedom  we  find, 
south  of  the  Po,  Tortona,  Parma,  and  Bologna,  the 
former  Ghibellinc,  the  others  GucU.  Padua,  now  as 
ever,  Guelf,  vna  still  free,  and  held  its  old  enemy 
Vicenza. 

Finally,  Bergamo,  Guelf  on  the  whole,  but  lorn  by 
factions,  and  Cremona,  Guelf  and  apparently  more 
tranquil,  make  up,  with  Alessandria  on  the  same  side, 
the  laic  of  cities  not  yet  subject  to  one-man  rule.* 

liantnu  by  UwLr  lu-plicwi,  wbo  bo€s  tbc  curious  akkiutitn  Botti- 
cclU.  PjK^rino.  und  liuliroaa. 

■  The  BrcscunGuclls expelled  four  other  factton«  in  1395  nr  tag&. 
Ttte  Mile*  wne  recalled  in  ii()8,  and  lh«  Bishop  vrn  moAr:  rnkr  for 
tirmjmn.  In  1303  he  expelled  the  le«lingGucKf.iinily,  the  Itnivili, 
■od  tlic  CxiHi,  (iMtiK-cly  iIm:  lading  Gbtbdllacs.  Hcnccforlti  Imi 
nilad  u  a  GfaibcUinc  tn  ezlenul  ftffain,  tut  with  llic  support  of  all 
parliea  in  the  ciljr,  till  hi*  death  la  1308. 

*  Ib  Hcrguno  the  Sourdi,  Coleotu,  Rivoli,  and  Bonflhl  fought  for 
Hiprcnucy.  la  i>g6  the  GliJIxllioe  Soardi  expelled  tlic  Colcoiii, 
TbQ  latter  returned  at  the  end  of  two  moottu,  and  vritli  llie  aid  ol 
the  otlkar  two  oxpcUed  the  Soardi.    In  1301  the  Soardi  were  joined 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  these 
despots  were  wise  and  beneficent  rulers.  They  estab- 
lished and  preserved  internal  tranquillity,  and  did  mudi 
for  the  material  welfare  of  the  citizens.  The  lord  of 
Brescia,  Bishop  Maggi,  promoted  industry,  especially  the 
woollen  manufacture,  and  surrounded  the  city  with  new 
walls.  He  governed  impartially,  was  "  mild,  cautious, 
sober,  sparing,  firm  in  his  designit." 

Alberto  della  Scala  improved  the  navigation  of  the 
Adigc,  also  supported  the  woollen  industry,  and  intro- 
duced the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry.  Even  the  first 
of  the  Bonaccolsi,  pitiless  towards  his  rivals  among  the 
nobles,  was  a  just  ruler  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  and 
attended  carefully  to  their  well-being. 

With  all  this  the  position  of  none  of  the  despots  was 
secure.  Except  the  Esten»i,  none  of  the  ruhng  families 
had  held  power  during  half  a  century.  In  many  cases 
the  Signore  had  been  given  the  government  only  for  a 
term  of  years.  In  almost  all  the  cities  the  spirit  of 
republican  independence  still  survived.  The  power  of 
the  Signore  often  depended  on  the  predominance  in  the 
Commune  of  a  particular  faction,  opposed  to  which  was 
another  f.iction  having  at  its  h^  a  rival  claimant  to 
lordship,  waiting  until  some  turn  of  events  should  give 
him  and  his  partisans  the  mastery. 

This  instability  in  the  position  of  the  Signori  is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  the  sudden  downfall  of  the  two  most 
powerful  of  the  ruling  families — the  Estcnsi  and  the 
Visconti. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  blotting  out  of  the  sharp 
'  lines  of  demarcation  between  Guclfs  and  GhibelUnes  in 
the  case  of  these  two  families.  Matteo  Vi,scqnti  had  re- 
pulsed the  last  great  attack  of  the  Torriani  largely  by 
Guelf  aid,  and  had  cemented  his  position  immediately 
afterwards  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Galcazzo  with 
Beatrice,  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Estc.    This  marriage, 

by  tbc  Colconi,  Visoonii  was  called  to  Ihcir  help,  &Dd  tbo  Boogtti 
iuid  Rivoli  were  driven  out.  Tbcy  retaraed  in  ijo3,  and  All>erto 
Scollo  became  Signore.  He  Inst  (he  city  next  ycv,  and  Ld  1304  tbc 
Gudf  Bonfjhi  and  Ki^-uli  expelled  the  iioardi  aiid  Coleoni. 
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which  seemed  to  strenglhen  his  position,  led,  however, 
to  his  overthrow.  Alberto  Scotto  of  Piacenza  had  been 
promised  the  hand  of  BL-a(ricc  for  his  son  ;  and,  finding 
himself  supplanted  by  his  ally  Matteo,  he  organised  a 
new  league  against  the  Visconti.  He  found  help»^  in 
Filippone  Langiisco  of  Pavia  and  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat.  Novara,  Vercelli,  and  Alessandria,  all  under  tlie 
influence  of  the  Marquis,  the  Guelf  lords  of  Lodi  and 
Crema,  Cremona  and  even  the  Ghibelline  Rusconi  of 
Como  united  in  recalling  the  Delia  Torre  from  Friuli. 
Early  in  1302  the  allies  invaded  the  Milanese  ten'itory. 
In  Milan  itself  signs  of  a  revolt  were  apparent,  and  Matteo 
was  forced  to  leave  a  considerable  force  under  his  son 
Galcazzo  to  hold  the  city.  He  himself  with  (he  rest  of 
his  troops  and  auxiliaries  from  I*arma  and  Bergamo 
advanced  a^in^t  hts  enemies. 

He  found  them  superior  in  numbers  ;  provisions  began 
Id  fail  him  ;  disquieting  reports  as  to  the  state  of  Milan 
reached  him.  He  did  not  dare  to  stake  all  his  fortunes  on 
a  battle,  but  sent  to  treat  with  his  adversarie?(,  and  o^ered 
lo  abide  by  the  award  of  Alberto  Scotto,  whom  he  still 
believed  lo  be  his  friend.  The  conditions  imposed  were 
that  he  should  renounce  for  himself  and  family  Ihc  lord- 
ship of  Milan,  readmit  the  exiles,  and  restore  their  lands 
to  the  Torriani.  Matteo  submitted  lo  these  demands, 
resigned  his  authority  and  disliandcd  his  forces.  Then 
Alberto,  throwing  olf  all  pretence  of  friendship,  seized  on 
him  as  a  prisoner,  and  only  released  him  on  his  surren- 
dering the  castle  of  San  Colombano.  Galeai^zo  withdrew 
witli  his  mercenaries  lo  Fcrrara ;  the  Torriani  entered 
Milan  ;  the  populace  msc  and  sacked  the  houses  of  the 
Vtitfonti,  and  all  the  members  of  the  family  were  forced 
to  leave  the  city. 

The  fa^l  of  the_yisconti  made  the  Guelfs  supreme  in  all 
Central  Lombardy.  The  Ghibcllines  were  expelled  from 
Bergamo,  which  passed  under  the  rule  of  Alberto  Scotto, 
as  did  Tortona.  The  Rusconi  of  Como  gained  no  adv'an- 
lage  by  their  treachery  to  the  Ghibelline  cause.  Tlie 
Guelf  party  ro«e,  and  in  the  fighting  that  followed 
Corrado  Kuscone,  the  head  of  that  family,  was  killed. 
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The  whole  family  of  the  Ruitconi  were  expelled,  ar 
the  Vitaiii  became  supreme  in  Como. 

The  GhibcUinc  party,  however,  was  by  no  means  extb* 
guished.  The  Visconti  found  support  in  Mantua  and 
Verona ;  a  sudden  revolution  in  Farma  ranged  that  city 
decisively  on  the  Ghibelline  side ;  Alessandria  also 
changed  sides.  Alberto  Scotto,  betraying  all  parties  in 
turn,  broke  with  Uie  Torriani,  who  had  foiled  his  efforts 
to  become  master  of  Milan.  In  September,  1303,  Mattco 
Visconti  was  able  to  lead  eight  hundred  horse  and  six 
thousand  foot  into  the  Milanese.  Next  year  the  Solarii 
of  Afiti  drove  out  the  Castelli,  who  had  ruled  by  the  help 
of  the  Marquis  of  Montfcrrat.  Tlie  Solarii  were  Guetfi, 
but  their  fear  of  MoiUferr^t  led  them  to  side  witb 
Visconti.  The  summer  of  1304  saw  two  opposing  leagues 
of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  in  conflict  in  the  territories  of 
Parma  and  Piaccnza. 

More  startling  was  the  change  in  the  attitude  of 
Bologna.  The  majority  of  the  Ghibelline  exiles  had 
been  restored  to  that  city  by  the  peace  made  in  1399 
with  the  Marquis  of  Estc.  Visconti  and  Delia  Scaia 
had  had  a  large  part  in  arranging  this  restoration,  and 
thus  had  acquired  an  influence  in  the  city.  In  1501 
Bologna  had  made  an  alliance  with  Visconti,  and  with 
its  former  enemies  Imola,  Faenza,  and  Forli.  This 
change  in  the  relations  of  Bologna  is  explained  by  the 
long-standing  quarrel  between  it  and  Modena.  The 
latter  city  toeing  subject  to  the  Marquis  of  Cste,  he  be- 
came the  natural  enemy  of  Bologna  ;  and  as  the  House 
of  Este,  in  spile  of  a  temporary  rapprwhemettt  with  l! 
Visconti,  was  the  traditional  head  of  the  Guelf  party  i 
(he  districts  round  the  lower  course  of  the  Po,  it 
inevitable  that  a  quarrel  with  him  would  strengthen 
hands  of  the  Ghibelline  faction  in  the  city. 

Two  parties  now  appear  in  Bologna — the  strict  Cue 
in  favour  of  an  alliance  with  Este  and  the  renunciatic 
of  all  designs  in  Modena,  and  the  restored   exiles   wli 
were  supported  by  all  who  wislied  to  pursue  the  old  feud 
with  their  western  neighbour.     In  1303  the  latter  par 
were  strong  enough  to  expel  many  of  the  leading 
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sans  of  Este,  on  the  pretext  that  they  wished  to  give  the 
lorctship  of  the  city  to  the  Marquis.  For  the  next  few 
years  Bologna,  though  nominally  GueU,  is  allied  in 
foragn  afi^rs  with  the  Ghibcllincs. 

The  renewed  alliance  between  Alberto  Scotto  and  the 
Visconti  led  to  Ihc  downfall  of  the  former.  The  allied 
Guelf  cities  had  twice  invaded  the  territory  of  Piacenza, 
pushing  their  ra\'ages  up  to  the  walls.  The  burghers,  ren- 
dered desperate  by  their  losses,  rose  against  their  Signore. 
Ghiberto  da  Correg^io,  the  ruler  of  Parma,  hurritrd  with 
all  his  forces  as  if  to  the  help  of  his  brother  despot.  He 
perfidiously  advised  Alberto  to  withdraw  to  Parma  ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  f^one  Ghiberto  had  him»elf  proclaimed 
SignoFe  by  his  own  troops.  But  the  Piaccntines,  not 
wishing  to  replace  a  native  despot  by  a  foreigner,  rose  in 
arms  to  the  cry  of  "  Popolo  I  popolo  !  "  and  expelled  the 
Parmesans.  The  exiles  were  recalled ;  and  for  a  (ew 
years  (he  republican  institutions  were  restored. 

We  have  already  h.id  occasion  to  refer  to  Ghiberto  da 
Correggio,  the  new  nilcr  of  Partna.  Like  Alberto  Scotto, 
he  is  a  good  example  of  the  despot  who  rose  to  power  by 
pLiying  ofT  one  faction  against  the  other,  and  who  to 
maintain  and  extend  his  power  was  ready  to  betray  all 
parties  in  turn. 

Parma  had  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  under 
the  rule  of  the  Arti.  But  dissensions  broke  out  afresh  in 
1295.  A  violent  quarrel  arose  between  the  Houses  of 
Correggio  and  San  Vilalc  ;  and  the  former,  having  per- 
suaded the  people  that  the  latter  were  conspiring  against 
the  liberty  of  the  city,  were  able  to  expel  their  opponents. 
With  the  San  Vitalc  were  exiled  all  who  were  susjwcted 
of  Ghibelhne  leanings.  Since  that  time  there  had  been 
a  chronic  state  of  war  in  the  Contado  t>ctwccn  the  exiles, 
supported  by  the  Marquis  of  Este  and  the  ruling  faction. 
Ghilwrlo,  head  of  tht-  family  of  Correggio,  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity in  this  state  of  things.  He  came  forward  as  the 
leader  of  a  movement  in  favour  of  peace.  This  pro- 
posal nearly  led  to  street  lighting  ;  but  linally  the  citixens 
were  brought  to  consent  to  readmit  the  exiles.  They 
entered  with  garlands  on  their  heads  and  without  any 
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disturbance.  But  on  the  very  same  day,  in  cc 
with  Ghiberto's  partisans  in  the  city,  they  began  to  run 
through  the  streets  with  the  cry,  "  Viva,  viva,  il  Sigroc 
Ghiberto ! "  Ghiberto  vnns  carried  into  the  palace  of  the 
Commune,  the  Great  Council  was  summoned,  and  pro- 
claimed him  lord,  protector,  and  defender  of  the  town. 
Commune,  and  people  of  Parma,  and  preserve.-  of  the 
peace  with  the  exiles.  Ghiberto  had  long  been  allied 
with  (he  Visconti,  now  he  began  openly  to  declare  him-^ 
self  a  Ghibclline,  and  the  Kossi,  who,  with  the  Lupi  and' 
da  Corr^gio,  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  Guelfs,  left 
the  city.  fl 

Ghiberto  da  Corregio  soon  entered  into  »  close  alliance" 
with  the  Ghibelline  lords  of  Mantua  and  Verona.  These 
were  traditional  enemies  of  the  House  of  Este.  The 
marriage,  in  1305,  of  Atko  Vlll.  with  a  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Naples  caused  all  his  neighbours  to  fear  that  the 
Estensi  would  attain  to  the  same  position  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Po  valley  that  the  Visconti  had  had  in  the 
centre.  Ghiberto  da  Corrcggio  accused  the  Marquis  of 
supporting  a  conspiracy  against  his  rule  in  Parma; 
bologna,  as  we  have  seen,  had  fears  (hat  he  was  intriguing 
to  get  the  lordship  of  the  city.  The  result  was  a  league 
of  Bolc^na  with  the  three  despots  to  crush  the  House  oi 
Este. 

The  main  object  of  the  confederates  was  to  expel  th 
Marquis  from  R^gto  and  Modena.      The  Sessi,  the  chiel 
Ghibcllines  of  Rcggio,  and  the  BoscJietti  and  Rangoni, 
the  leading  Modenese  Guelfs,  were  in  exile,  and  joined 
the  attacking  forces. 

For  a  time  the  Marquis  beat  off  assaults  from  without, 
and  put  down  risings  within  the  walls.  But  in  January, 
1306,  the  nobles  of  Sassuolo  suddenly  called  the  Modenese 
to  arms,  and  shut  Este's  garrison  up  in  the  castle,  where 
want  of  food  caused  them  to  capitulate.  Next  day  an 
equally  sudden  revolt  restored  liberty  to  Rcggio.  The 
exiles  were  recalled,  and  the  liberated  cities  gave  them- 
selves up  to  frenzied  rejoicings. 

"Such  was  the  joy  in  the  city  of  Modena,"  says  ih 
chronicler,  "  that  during  the  whole  summer  and  winter  c 
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the'nme  year  the  citizens  and  populace  feasted  continii* 
ally  together,  and  the  old  men  as  well  as  the  young  men 
went  about  day  and  night  singing,  wearing  belts  of  gold 
and  silvei',  purses  and  crowns  of  Rowers,  and  doing 
other  childish  things,  which  I  doubt  not  displeased 
God."' 

The  two  cities,  once  more  free  Communes,  joined  the 
League  against  their  late  master.  Brescia  and  Fiaceiiza 
did  the  same.'  The  people  of  Ferrara  were,  however, 
thorou^ly  loyal  to  (heir  lord ;  and  though  the  con- 
federates pushed  their  ravages  to  the  gates,  they  saw 
no  possibility  of  reducing  the  city.  A  sudden  and 
violent  revolution  in  Bologna  freed  the  Marquis  from 
the  most  powerful  of  his  enemies. 

The  mass  of  the  people  in  Bologna  distrusted  the 
Lambcrtazzi  and  other  nobles,  who  by  skilful  diplomacy 
had  recovered  a  great  deal  of  in8uence  in  the  state 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  dominant  party  had 
given  shelter  to  the  exiled  Florentine  faction,  the  Bianchi, 
moderate  Guelfs  whom  circumstances  had  brought  into 
alliance  with  the  Ghibellines.  The  ruling  faction  in 
Florence  secretly  stirred  up  the  Bologncsc  by  the  talc 
that  the  Lambertazxi  were  plotting  to  make  Alboino  della 
Scala  Signorc  of  Bologna. 

A  riot  of  unparalleled  violence  followed.  A  howling 
mob  surrounded  the  Palace  crying,  "  Death  to  the 
traitors  I  Send  down  the  traitors  to  us,  or  we  will  burn 
the  Palace  aiid  kill  you  all  I"]  Those  of  the  supposed 
traitors  who  fcl)  into  their  hands  were  torn  to  pieces. 
The  boys  cut  up  the  bodies  and  carrie<l  the  pieces  on 
hooks  to  their  houses.  A  general  rising  followed.  The 
houses  of  all  suspected  Ghibellines  were  .iltacked  and 
plundered  :  many  were  utterly  destroyed,  the  city  was 
filled  with  bloodshed.    The  Lambcrtazzi,  taken  unawares, 

'  "Chtontcofi  Mutineiur." 

'  In  Uay  the  Gliibelliae  Landi  expelled  the  FoataiiB  and  other 
leading  (luclfi  (ram  Puccnza. 

'  The  I.atln  ol  the  chronicle  Is  worth  giving  :  "  Horbatur  pro- 
ditorcs;  tniiurm  ipto*  prodltore*  inferins;  kUu  no*  ootnburnniif 
Mtfiuni  el  inlcrfidMBtn  OOUIM  VOA." 
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were  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  They  Bed 
from  the  city,  this  time  never  to  return. 

Bologna  at  once  made  an  alliance  with  Florence  and 
the  Marquifi  of  Estc.  Thus  strengthened,  the  latter  was 
able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  Ghil>ellines.  Next  year 
these  turned  their  arms  against  Cremona,  which  had 
remained  Guelf  ever  since  the  downfall  of  Buoso  da 
Doara  and  Obcrto  Pula^icini. 

From  three  sides  the  forces  of  Brescia,  Verona, 
and  Parma  entered  the  Cremonesc  territory,  while  the 
Manluans  pressed  up  the  Po  with  a  great  fleet,  burning 
and  destroying  as  they  passed.  The  Guelf  cities,  Milan, 
Lodi,  Pavia,  Piacenza  (where  another  revolution  bad 
expelled  the  Ghibellines),  hastened  to  the  help  of  Cre* 
mona.  So  did  the  Marquis  of  Este,  who  fell  on  the 
Uinds  of  Verono  and  Mantua,  and  in  a  naval  combat 
captured  or  sank  all  the  Mantuan  wariships. 

Thus  the  fortune  of  war  remained  fairly  even,  l( 
would  seem,  however,  that  Cremona  received  a  blow 
from  which  she  never  recovered.  Up  to  now  she  had 
held  her  own  pretty  successfully  against  Milan,  and 
had  taken  the  place  of  Pavia  as  the  second  city  of 
Lombardy.  Henceforth  she  sinks  into  a  subordinate 
position,  and  her  name  will  figure  but  seldom  in  the 
remainder  of  our  history.* 

His  victory  on  the  Po  was  the  last  exploit  of  Azzo  VI II. 
of  Este.  His  death,  in  January,  1308,  was  followed  by 
the  eclipse  of  the  fortunes  of  his  house.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  his  brothers  Francesco  and  Aldovran* 
dino,  and,  as  a  result,  had  made  a  will  leaving  the 
lordship  of  Ferrara  to  the  young  son  of  his  illegitimaW 
son  Fresco.  Fresco  was  to  be  regent,  and  on  Ano's 
death  assumed  the  government  of  Ferrara.  Francesco 
and  his  brother,  who  were  in  possession  of  Rovigo  and 
other  places,  prepared  to  make  good  their  claims  to  the 
whole  lordship. 

The  people  of  Ferrara  disliked  Fresco,  who  foand 
himself  compelled  to  invoke  Venetian  help  and  to  admil 

■  At  thU  time  Cremona  finally  lost  Guastalla  and  Luuara  on  tht 
ri^t  bank  o(  the  Po, 
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a  Vetwtian  garrison  mio  the  city.  The  neighbouring 
lords,  La  Scala,  BonaccoUi,  (he  Signore  of  Kavcnnn, 
and  the  Commune  of  Bologna,  all  saw  a  chance  of 
seizing  on  the  wealthy  city.  The  Pope,  loo,  to  whom 
the  lawful  Marquis  of  Este  h-id  appealed,  Ihoufjhl  llic. 
occasion  favourable  for  establishing  hiR  direct  rule  in 
Perrara.  Bernardino  da  Polenta  actually  succeeded  in 
entering  the  city,  and  gat  himself  elected  Signore  for 
five  years.  He  held  the  lordship  just  a  week,  employing 
his  time  in  plunder.  Then  he  found  that  he  could  not 
maintain  himself  and  withdrew,  leaving  Ferrara  in 
possession  of  the  Venetians.' 

The  Pope  had  collected  a  large  army  in  the  meantime, 
which  was  joined  by  the  Marquis  Francesco.  As  soon 
as  this  force  appeared  before  the  gates  they  were  thrown 
open  by  the  i>eople,  who  welcomed  tlie  Papal  leg:ite 
and  the  Marquis  with  cries  of  "Long  live  the  Marquis 
Francesco!"  But  Francesco,  though  generally  a  man 
of  courage,  kept  exhorting  them  to  cease  this  cry,  and 
instead  to  shout  "  Long  live  the  holy  Roman  Church  I" 
He  had  licen  tricked  by  the  legate,  who  had  promised 
to  hand  the  city  over  to  hira  if  the  Papal  ovcrlordship 
was  first  fully  recognised.  The  Venetians  still  held  the 
castle  and  poured  in  fresh  troops.  The  legate  showed 
no  signs  ot  handing  oi-er  Ferrara  to  the  Marquis,  and 
the  citizens  were  consequently  nut  inclined  to  take  a 
vigorous  ixirt  in  the  struggle. 

At  first  the  Venetians  prevailed.  The  Papal  forces 
had  to  abandon  the  city,  which  had  to  agree  to  receive 
a  Podesli  from  Venice,  and  to  restore  the  exiled  Torelli 
and  other  Ghibclline  families.  The  Pope  renewed  the 
struggle  in  1309.  The  Venetians  were  excommunicated, 
and  all  their  goods  in  every  part  of  the  world  declared 
forfeited.  The  Marquis  Francesco,  still  trusting  in  the 
legate's  promises,  was  at  the  head  of  a  great  army 
leathered  from  the  Guelf  cities,  Bologna  alone  furnishing 
eight  thousand  men.  After  fierce  fighting  around  and 
inside  the  walls,  the  Papal  forces  were  victorious.  The 
Venetian  Beet  was  cut  off  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  the 
■  Th«  !>>  Polenta  farail;  niled  Rnvenna. 
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Po,  and  destroyed  after  a  conSict  in  which  six  thou^S^^ 
of  the  vanquished  perished.      Tlie  legate  entered  into 
full  possession  of  tbe  ravaged  and  weakened  city,  and 
then  handed  it  over  to  King  Robert  of  >Japles,  whose 
Governors  held  it  by  means  of  foreign  mercenaries. 

Francesco  and  Aldrovandino,  their  claims  utterly  dts- 
n^arded,  saw  their  dominions  reduced  to  Rovigo  and 
the  adjoining  districts,  which  they  held  as  fiefs  of  the 
Empire.  The  former  was  murdered  in  1311  by  Robert's 
mercenaries.  For  eight  years  the  House  of  Este  was 
reduced  to  obscurity. 

fin  the  meantime  the  Delia  Torre  were  supreme  i^| 
Milan.     Nominally,  the  republican  form  of  governmei^^ 
was  observed ;    the  Delia  Torre  were    merely   private 
citizens.     But  in  reality  they  had  complete  control  ovcr 
thc  elections  to  the  various  magistracies,  as  well  as  o\'er 
the  internal  administration  and  the  foreign  policy  of  the 

!  Commune.  In  1397  Guide,  the  head  of  the  family,  was 
elected  Captain  of  the  People  for  a  year  ;  and  in  the 
t  next  year  this  office  was  conferred  on  him  for  life.  Wt 
have  seen  that  even  Mattco  Visconti  had  nc^-er  been 
elected  to  this  office  for  more  than  live  years  at  a  time. 
This  conferring  of  the  Captaincy,  which  practically 
meant  the  lordship  of  the  city,  on  Guido  for  his  life 
may  be  said  to  macJt^  the  end  of  repubUcao  institutio; 
in  Milan. 

Guido  gained  a  farther  accession  of  strength  in  1307 
when  the  Guelfs  of  Fiacenza,'  after  a  violent  series  oJ 
changes  in  the  government,  chose  him  for  (wo  years 
as  "Captain,  Defender,  and  Lord."  Matte  Visconti, 
finding  all  his  efforts  to  shake  the  power  of  the  Torriani 
useless,  retired  to  a  country  house  in  the  territory  of 
Mantua.    To  a  spy  of  Guido's,  who  asked  him  when 

■  In  1307  Alberto  Scotlo  and  Ibe  exiled  Gcclfi  gained  a  victofy  is 
the  Coutado  which  led  (o  their  entry  into  Placciiu.  Tlie  Ghibellinai 
Red  and  iii  their  luin  won  a  victory  which  forced  the  Goatt^H 
appeal  lo  Ihc  I>eila  Torre.  Alberto  secnis  to  have  lost  all  au|)i^^| 
DelU  Torre  recalled  tbe  exiles  in  1308.  In  1309  Alberto  to^ 
advantage  ot  a  new  ootbrealc  to  expel  Delia  Torre's  garritoa.  He 
then  nnd*  an  alliance  with  the  Ghibcllinc  cities,  while  the  LaatS 
got  bdp  tnta  tlie  Guclfi. 
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.be  expected  to  be  able  to  return  to  Milan,  he  is  said 
'to  have  answered,  "Tell  your  master  that  I  shall  return 
when  his  sins  surpass  mine." 

During  all  these  years  Piedmont  had  been  the  theatre 
of  a  confused  struggle  in  which  the  Counts  of  Savoy 
and  their  kinsmen,  the  Princes  of  Achaia,  the  Marquises 
of  Montferrat  and  Saluzzo,  the  Communes  of  Asti  and 
Alessandria,  and  their  smaller  neighbours  Chieri  and 
Alba  all  take  part.  A  special  source  of  conflict  in  this 
region  was  the  acquisition  by  the  Counts  of  Provence 
of  many  districts  near  their  frontiers.'  When  by  the 
conquest  of  Naples  the  House  of  Anjou  had  l}ecome 
head  of  the  Italian  Guelfs,  they  used  this  position  to 
increase  their  power  in  the  north-west  of  Italy.  Hence 
long  wars  with  Montferrat  and  especially  with  Asti.  The 
latter  city  had  greatly  increased  m  wealth  and  power 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  held  in  Piedmont 
the  same  predominant  position  as  Milan  in  Central 
Lombardy  or  Bologna  in  Komagna. 

We  have  a  graphic  picture  of  the  time  in  the  chronicle 
of  Ventura,  who  himself  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
politics  of  his  native  city.  He  shows  us  the  play  of 
faction  within  the  walls,  in  this  case  confined  to  the 
leading  families.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  rcidy 
to  acclaim  whatever  (action  w.-is  temporarily  victorious, 
and  to  take  the  field  in  its  favour  a^^inst  those  who 
had  lately  been  the  masters  or  the  allies  of  the  Commune. 
He  paints  for  us  the  hostilities  which  still  went  on  in 
this  part  of  Italy  between  the  cities  and  the  petty  feudal 
lords  who  still  kept  their  independence  in  the  Ligurian 
Apennines.  He  shows  us  the  Commune,  no  matter  who 
ruled,  always  greedy  to  extend  its  territories  ;  now  rasing 
a  casttc,  now  buying  a  village,  now  seizing  on  a  fragment 
of  Montferrat,  or  compelling  the  Marqui^s  of  Ccva 
lo  swear  fealty.  The  burgher  militia  goes  out  to  war, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  but  liable  to  attacks  o(  panic,  or, 
if  in  difhcuUics,  ready  to  turn  on  its  leaders  with  the 

■  Cliieruco,  Savi^iano,  Mondovi,  Conco,  Alba  were  nil  at  one 
Um  or  uioUiariiDder  tbc  House  of  Anjou ;  Counlsof  Pro*«accw>d 
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cry,    "  It  is  your  business  to  sell  pepper,    instead 
making  the  people  of  Asti  die  of  hunger  !  "  ■ 

We  mark  the  growing  inefficiency  of  the  infantry  of    ' 
the  Communes  against  the  disciplined  bodies  of  heavy 
cavalry  which  formed  the  main  strength  of  the  armies  of    , 
Provence  or  Montferral.  ^tf 

To  Ventura  the  evils  arising  from  the  conflict  o^ 
factions  were  clearly  apparent.  He  sees  the  faults  of 
both  sides.  He  had  personally  witnessed  the  dcstruclioa 
caused  by  discord  in  most  of  the  Communes.  At  Verona 
he  saw  the  ruins  of  the  houses  of  all  the  richest  and 
greatest  families  expelled  by  the  Scaligcrs.  He  was  at 
Mantua  and  saw  great  ruin,  at  Cremona  and  heard  of  the 
expulsion  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  ruin  could  not 
be  estimated.  He  saw  Ferrara,  Modena,  Brescia,  Panna, 
and  many  more  always  in  a  bad  state,  "  and  they  are  so 
now."  The  simple  prose  of  his  narrative  makes  a  fitting 
pendant  to  Dante's  sonorous  vers^— 

"Ah,  servile  Italy!  abode  of  woe! 
Bark  without  pilot  in  a  stormy  sky  I 
QijccB  OQCc  of  fair  donuJiu— now  faDcii  tow ! 


While  ix>w  Iby  living  ooes  are  coii&Unt  foes, 
And  och  one  gnaws  the  other—evicn  they 
Whom  tfao  suae  moat,  the  6cU-»nic  walls  enclose. 
Scarcl),  WTi'tched  one  I  thy  M:a-girt  »hores  around  ;^ 
Thco  inward  turo  to  thine  owu  breast,  and  see 
If  any  part  in  joyoiu  peace  be  found."  * 

To  Italy,  thus  torn  by  factions  and  fast  falling  under 
the  yoke  of  ambitious  despots,  there  came,  in  1309,  the 
news  that  a  German  monarch  was  once  again  about 
to  cross  the  Alps  to  restore  the  long  dormant  authority  of 
the  Empire.  More  than  half  a_i;eDttuTf  had  p:issed  since 
the  death  of  Conrad;  and  since. that  time  no  l^mpcror 
Klect  had  comtto-reccivethe  Iron-Crown  of  Lombardy 
and  the  Imperial  diadem.     The  new  sovereign,  HemTj 

'  This  cry  was  raUcd  against  Ventura  00  one  occasioo  wticn 
burghers  uiKler  bis  coninuitd  were  cut  ofi  from  suppUes  liy  th 
enemy. 

•  •■  PuTg..-  Canto  VI.,  Wright's  Iraas. 
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of  LuxembuT];,  was  a  man  of  small  possessions,  a  fact 
which  probably  recommended  him  lo  the  electors,  who, 
from  seI6sh  reasons,  preferred  to  see  the  Empire  weak 
rather  than  their  own  power  curtailed.  In  character  he 
was  piou»,  brave,  and  clement,  and  inspired  by  lofty 
ideaUism  which  led  him  to  aim  at  restoring  the  splendour 
of  the  Empire,  without  fully  taJcinj;  into  account  the 
dilficullit^  in  the  way.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  been 
elected  with  the  full  approval  of  Pope  Clement  V,,  and 
was  coming,  in  accord  with  him,  to  be  crowned  at  Rome 
and  to  bring  peace,  as  he  hoped,  to  the  Italian  peninsula. 

He  had  been  elected  towards  the  end  of  1308,  and 
in  the  next  year  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
Pope,  then  residing  in  Avignon,  for  his  cororulion  at 
Home.  In  1310  envoys  were  sent  into  Italy  to  make 
preparations  for  his  journey,  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year  Henry  himself  crossed  the  Alps  and  proceeded  by 
way  of  Susa  to  Turin. 

Times  had  changed  since  a  German  sovereign  led  with 
him  on  his  progress  to  Rome  forces  sufficient  to  com- 
mand obedience.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  long  struggle 
with  the  Lombards  and  the  Church,  Frederick  II.  had 
been  forced  to  make  concessions  lo  his  German  vassals 
which  had  rendered  them  virtually  independent.  The 
interregnum,  which  had  lasted  until  1273,  had  still  further 
contributed  to  make  the  Crown  a  mere  empty  dignity. 
The  German  king  had  now  lo  depend  for  his  power 
on  the  rcMJurccs  of  his  hereditary  states ;  and  these,  as 
we  have  seen  in  Henry's  case,  were  but  small.  Instead 
of  the  ho&ts  which  had  followed  Barb.^roMa  across  the 
Alps,  or  Ihe  smaller,  but  still  considL-rabtc,  army  with 
which  Frederick  II.  had  entered  Italy  in  1336,  ^ly  a 
thousand  men-at-arms  and  as  many  archers  formed  the 
force  which  accompanied  HeruTf  o(  Luxemburg. 

Yet  such  was  still  the  prestige  of  the  Imperial  name,  * 
such  were  Ihe  expectations  aroused  by  the  lofty  character 
of  the  new  ruler,  thai  he  met  at  first  with  n<{  open  oppo* 
sitiQg.  Guido  dclla  Torre  had  tried  in  vain  to  organise 
a  Guelf  League,  in  order  to  shut  the  Alpine  passes  against 
Henry.     But  the  other  Guclf  leadcrit,  headed  by  Antonio 
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Pisiraga,  lord  of  Lodi,  and  Count  Filippone  of  Langusco, 
lord  of  Pavia,  declared  that  they  would  not  b«  rebels  to 
the  king  their  lord.'  The  new  sovereign,  who  came  d^ 
ctaring  his  intention  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  irrespective 
of  party,  to  make  peace  everywhere,  and  to  restore  all 
exiles,  had  in  his  favour  an  irresistible  current  of  popolar 
approval.  Besides,  the  Emperor  was  the  undoubted 
fount  of  honour,  and  for  the  tyrants  of  the  cities,  no 
matter  what  their  party,  there  was  the  prospect  of 
winning  the  Imperial  favour  by  diplomacy  or  gold,  aod 
seeing  their  usurped  dominion  turned  by  a  diploma 
into  a  legal  rule  founded  on  the  title  of  Vicar  of  the 
Empire. 

The  cities  from  Turin  to  Milan  received  Henry  with 
becoming  respect.  In  Asti  he  restored  the  exiled 
Ghibellines  to  their  homes,  in  Vercelli  he  pacified  the 
TtzKoni  and  the  Av\*ocati,  in  Novara  the  Brusatt,  the 
Tornielli.  In  each  city  he  set  up  an  Imperial  Vicar, 
^  according  to  the  plan  followed  by  Frederick  11.  Only 
Gutdo  delta  Torre  still  refused  his  allegiance.  In  Henry's 
train  was  Malteo  Visconti,  as  well  as  some  exiled  nieiD* 
tx:rs  of  the  Delta  Torre  family;  and  Giiido  feared  that 
their  entry  into  Milan  would  mean  his  own  ruin.  Henry 
drew  near  to  Milan,  and  smmooijed  the  whole  pppulatioo 
to  meet  him  unarmed  without  tlie_a!a!l$i  'n  sgite  of 
Guido^  commands  tfl-ihe  cootiaryi  the  Emperor^  was 
obeyed.  liJobles,  people,  m.igistr.ite3,  all  streamed  out  to 
welcome  their  sovereign.  Guido,  left  almost  alone,  saw 
himself  forced  to  follow  their  example.  He,  too,  caxne 
to  pay  his  homage,  which  was  accepted  with  a  mild 
reproof. 
^  Two  days  before  Christmas  Henry  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  Milan.  His  first  care  was  to  pacify  the  coo* 
tcndmg  factions.  For  this  purpose  he  demanded  and 
obtained  the  direct  lordship  of  the  city.  Guido  thus  sv 
his  fears  come  trtie,  and  tlte  government  taken  from  htf 
hands.     Henry  saw  himself,  without  striking  a  blow,  ia 

'  The  GueUs  of  AsU  decl»ed  to  the  unlujisadors  of  Robert  cf 
Napt»,  "We  arv  the  Mrvanta  of  our  lord  the  Emperor,  and  w id 
the  days  of  our  life  wc  will  have  no  other  lord  but  him"  (VcaCni^ 
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peaceful  possession  of  the  mighty  city  which  had  twice 
defied  alt  the  power  of  his  predecessoni. 

The  pacification  was  carried  out  in  a  solemn  asitcmbly 
held  before  the  venerable  church  of  Sant  Ambrogio,    ^IL 
exiles,  were  restored ;   their  property'  was  given  back  to 
them  :   all  leagues  and  associations  for   party  purposes 
were  dissolved  ;  Mattco  and  Guido  sat  side  by  side  at  the  * 
Emperor's  feel,  firm   friends  to  all  outward  seeming. 
Following  on  this  ceremony  came  the  coronation  of 
Henry  and  his  consort,  which  took  place  on  January  6, 
1311,  in  the  presence  of  the  deputies  of  all  the  Lombard 
cities,  except  Alessandria,  Alba,  and  Ferrara,  which  were 
under  the  rule  u(  King  Robert  of  Naples.    A  curious 
detail  is  that  the  famous  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy  had 
been  pawned  by  the  Torriani  in   1373  and  never  re-  I 
deemed.     It  was  necessary  to  manufacture  a  o^y  to 
supply  its  place. 

So  far  unlooked-for  success  had  attended  Henry,     But 
almost  imme<liately  after  his  coronation  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  began  to  show  themselves.     King 
Robert  of  Naples,  head  of  the  extreme  Gueifs,  had,  from  ' 
the  first,  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  any  revival  of  the 
Impcri.-il  power.     Florence  and  Bologna  joined  him  in  < 
this  course,  and  their  emissaries  were  busily  employed  in 
stirring  up  the  Lombard  Gueifs  to  opposition.    The  task 
of  pacification  which  Henry  had  undertaken  was  bound 
to  excite  hostility.     Everywhere  he  restored  the  exiles  |l 
and  abolished  party  government,  to  the  indignation  of 
those  who  had  profiled  by  the  former  state  of  affairs. 
The  despots  who  had  climt>ed  to  power  as  party  leaders  • 
were  forced  to  resign  their  authority.    The  Guelf  lords 
who  had  at  first  received  Henry  as  their  sovereign  were 
induced  by  this  to  join   themselves  to   Henry's  open 
enemies  as  the  surest  way  of  recovering  their  power  ;  llie 
Ghitielline  lords  set  all  their  hopes  on  the  possibility  of  ' 
showing  the  Emperor  tliat  they  alone  could  be  counted 
on  as  his  friends,  and  of  bringing  on  an  open  rupture  < 
with  the  Gueifs.     Moreover,  Henry  had  placed  Imperial 
Vicars  in  the  cities,  thus  replacing  the  power  of  the 
Podcst^  or  of  the  former  despot  by  that  of  a  royal  official. 

BO 
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This,  which  was  certainly  a  diminution  of  the  CommuBal 
,  liberties,  mi^ht  well  be  considered  an  infringemenl  of  the 
Treaty  of  Constance  ;  and  unfortunately  the  men  chosen 
•'(or  the  office  were,  in  many  cases,  incapable  and  vicious, 
so  that  they  quickly  became  more  obnoxious  than  (be 
native  despots  whom  they  replaced. 

All  Henry's  efiorts  at  impartiality  broke  down  before 
the  fierce  Italian  passions.  The  Ghibcllincs  declared 
that  Henry  saw  no  one  but  GueUs ;  the  GueUs  that  He 
welcomed  only  Ghibcllincs.  But  be  was  forced,  in  spite 
o(  all  his  desire  to  hold  the  balance  even,  by  sheer 
necessity  to  incUne  to  the  Ghibelbne  side.  The  exiled 
Guelfs  were  restored  to  Mantua,  as  they  had  been  to 
Brescia  and  Modena  ;  but  Henry  was  not  strung  cnoi^ 
to  force  Bonaccolsi  to  resign  the  lordship  of  the  city; 
while  in  Verona  he  was  not  able  to  induce  Cane  dclU 
Scala  to  consent  to  the  return  of  the  exiles. 
The  6rsl  open  difhculties  in  Henry's  way  showed  then- 
^  selves  in  Milan.  The  citizens  were  requested  to  oontribole 
"v  a  large  sum  of  money  to  provide  for  his  necessities; 
and  Henry  announced  his  intention  of  choosing  a 
hundred  young  nobles  of  the  leading  families,  nominally 
to  figure  as  an  escort  at  his  coronation  in  Rome,  really 
to  serve  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Milaocafr 
These  demands  greatly  irritated  the  citizens  of  all  partial 
News  was  brought  to  Henry  that  the  whole  city  wa»  ii 
a  ferment,  and  that  Galeauo,  son  of  Matteo  Visconti,  had 
been  seen  in  earnest  conversation  with  one  of  Guido's 
sons  outside  one  of  the  gates.  He  resolved  on  prooipl 
action.  His  German  troops  were  sent  to  search  the 
houses  of  the  Visconti  and  the  Delia  Torre,  where  it 
was  reported  that  armed  men  were  assembling.  Tbey 
found  Matteo  sitting  in  the  loggia  before  his  pabce,  in 
evcry-day  garments,  quietly  conversing  with  some  of 
his  friends.  No  signs  of  warlike  preparations  were  dis- 
covered in  the  house.  But  the  houses  of  the  Delia 
Torre  were  found  filled  with  armed  men,  and  aliDod 
immediately  a  conflict  arose  between  them  and  the 
Germans. 
The  combat  grew  as  more  soldiers  and  partisans  of 
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the  Torriani  hurried  to  the  spot.  The  issue  was  doubl- 
fut,  when  Gateazzo  Vtsconti  suddenly  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  partisans  of  his  house,  and  joined  his  forces 
to  the  royal  troops.  The  Torriani  had  been  surprised 
before  their  preparations  were  complete.  Their  barri- 
cades and  palaces  were  stormed,  and  the  latter  sacked 
and  burned.  The  mass  of  the  people  remained  quiet, 
until  the  issue  of  the  combat  was  no  longer  doubtful, 
when  they  declared  (or  the  victors.  The  members  of 
the  Delia  Torre  family  escaped  with  difficulty  from  their 
dwellings,  and  fled  from  Milan.  For  nix  days  the  fury 
of  the  mob  raged  against  the  Torriani  and  their  sup- 
porters. 

It  is  said  that  the  whole  occurrence  was  the  outcome 
of  a  deep-laid  plot  on  the  part  of  Matteo  Visconti. 
He  had  pretended  to  join  with  the  Delia  Torre  in  a 
plan  to  expel  the  Germans,  meaning  from  the  first  to 
declare  for  Henry  as  soon  as  a  conflict  should  break 
out  According  to  others,  he  had  really  intended  to  side 
with  the  Delia  Torre;  and  it  was  due  to  the  pure  accident 
that  he  had  not  yet  begun  to  arm  his  followers  thai 
Henry's  emissaries  had  found  no  suspicJouti  preparations 
at  his  house.  Then  when  the  preparations  of  the  Delia 
Torre  were  discovered — the  rising  had  been  meant  for 
tlie  following  day— be  had  quickly  seen  and  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  crush  the  rival  house 
once  for  all,  and  to  figure  in  Henry's  eyes  as  his  loyal 
subject.  Whale\*er  the  truth  may  t>e,  the  result  of  the 
upheaval  was  to  leave  tlie  Visconti  masters  of  Mihto.' 
The  DcUa  Torre  never  returtied  from  this  their  second 
exile.  After  a  lew  years  their  name  disappears  from 
the  .innals  of  Lombardy. 

Close  following  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Delia  Torre 
came  a  revolt  of  the  Guelf  Communes  of  Lodi,  Crema, 
and  Cremona.  But  the  instigators  of  the  insurrection 
had  no  time  to  provision  the  cities  or  take  otfier 
measures  of    defence,  t>cfore  the  advance  of   Henry's 

'  II  b  ITOB  tlut  Henry, »  soon  as  quid  was  restored,  l»n)>hcd 
Matteo  and  Galeazzo  (rom  Milan.  But  tbcy  wcfe  recalled  alxnost 
at  oocc. 
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forces,  aided  by  the  Milanese,  terrified  them  into  sd>- 
mission.  In  his  treatment  of  Cremona,  the  Germas 
monarch  departed  from  his  usual  clemency.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  leading  GhJbelline  noble,  the  ciPr 
had  sent  three  hundred  of  the  chief  of  the  nobles  and 
people,  barefooted  and  with  ropes  round  thetr  necb, 
to  implore  pardon.  They  were  alt  cast  into  prisoo, 
where  most  of  them  perished.  The  walls  of  Cranooi 
were  broken  down,  the  ditches  filled  up,  the  lowen 
destroyed.  A  fine  of  100,000  fiorins  was  imposed  on 
the  city,  which  was  furthermore  deprived  of  all  its  rights 
and  finally  given  over  for  three  days  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiery. 

More  serious  was  the  revolt  of  Brescia.  Matteo  Maggi. 
lord  of  the  city,  had  been  the  last  of  the  Lombard  ntkn 
to  make  his  submission  to  Henry  and  to  restore  the 
exiles.  He  acted  thus,  though  a  Ghibelline,  because,  as 
he  declared  to  the  monarch,  no  confidence  could  be 
placed  in  Tebaldo  Brusati,  head  of  the  exiled  Guel^ 
Yielding  at  length  to  Henry's  exhortations,  be  had 
agreed  to  receive  back  the  exiles.  A  solemn  act  at 
pacification  followed,  and  Matteo  resigned  his  lordship 
into  the  hands  of  an  Imperial  Vicar.  Scarcely  had  the 
exiles  returned  when  the  two  factions  were  at  each 
other's  throats.  Contemporary  authors  differ  as  to 
which  party  first  broke  the  peace.  But  it  would  seem 
that  Brusati,  unmindful  of  what  he  owed  to  Henry, 
was  the  aggressor.  The  people  and  all  the  Guetfs  sided 
with  the  Brusati,  and  after  several  days'  battle  in  the 
streets  the  Ghibellincs  were  expelled,  along  with  the 
Imperial  Vicar. 

This  was  towards  the  end  of  February,  and  in  May 
Henry  appeared  before  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army  gathered  from  all  parts  of  Lombardy.  Then  began 
another  siege  of  Brescia  as  memorable  as  that  under- 
taken by  Frederick  11.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why 
the  burghers  who  had  enjoyed  internal  peace  for  move 
than  ten  years  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  Maggi  should 
now  have  exposed  themselves  to  utter  ruin  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Brusati.     But  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case 
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Fof  Parma  in  1247  how  easily  an  Impassioned  orator  or 
a  dexterous  party  leader  could  work  on  the  passions 
of  an  Italian  multitude,  and  excite  them  to  the  highest 
pitch  o(  enthusiasm. 

Brescia,  strong  in  men  and  fortifications,  resisted  with  •^■^ 
the    utmost    vigour.'    Tcbaldo  Brusati,  captured  in   a 

lly.  refused  the  ofler  of  life  and  honours  if  he  would 
persuade  his  fellow-citizens  to  surrender.  He  was 
dragged  to  death  at  a  horse's  tail.  The  Brescians,  •' 
only  rendered  more  furious  by  his  death,  retali-ited 
by  hanging  their  prisoners  from  the  battlements.  All 
efforts  to  storm  the  fortifications  failed.  The  burghers 
replied  by  sorties,  in  one  of  which  the  Emperor's  brother 
perished. 

In  the  meantime  the  besieging  army  was  wasting  away 
through  sickness  brought  on  by  the  summer  heats.    The    ' 
Florentines,   King  Robert,  and  Henry's  other  enemies 
were  gaining  time  to  prepare  a  vigorous  resistance  in 
Tuscany.    At  last,  in  September,  the  mediation  of  the 
Cardinals,  sent  from  Avignon  to  crown  Henry  at  Rome  '' 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  citizens  to  capitulate.     They  •' 
obtained    terms    sufficiently  moderate  considering  the 
provocation  they  had  given.    Henry  is,  however,  accused 
of  not  having  kept  his  promises.    The  w.-ills  were  broken  ' 
down,  the  gales  sent    to    Rome.    A    tine    of    seventy 
thousand    florins  was    imposed    on    the    citizens,  and 
levied  not  only  on  the  GueUs  but  on  the  Ghibellines, 
many  of  whom  had  actually  fought  on    Henry's  side, 
and  all  of  whom  had  suffered  for  their  devotion  to  the 
Empire. 

Once  before  the  Brescians  had  stemmed  the  tide  of 
Frederick  ll.'s  successes  after  Cortenuova.  Now  they 
shattered  Henry's  hope  of  re-eslablishing  the  Imperial 
authority  by  peaceful  means.  The  acute  contemporary 
observer,  Giovanni  Villani,  is  of  opinion  that,  if  Henry 
had  marched  into  Tuscany  after  the  submission  of 
Cremona,  Florence  and  the  other  disobedient  Communes 
would  have  made  their  submission.     But  the  long  siege 

■  II  Is  uld  UmI  the  city  and  Conlado  could  lapply  100,000  men  lil     /'' 
to  bearftrms. 
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of  Brescia  gave  a  breathing  space  to  his  opponent). 
King  Robert  and  the  Tuscan  GueHs  were  able  to  prt 
pare  for  resistance.  Henry's  money  was  exhaostcd, 
his  artny  diminished  by  battle  and  pestilence.  WorsI 
of  M,  he  had  been  forced  to  rely  for  assistance  on  the 
Ghibelline  leaders.  Ghiberto  da  Corre^io  had  givea 
him  valuable  help,  and  had  restored  the  Imperial  crown 
which  had  been  kept  in  Parma  ever  since  the  overthro* 
of  Frederick  II.  at  Vittoria.  He  received  in  return  the 
title  of  Imperial  Vicar.  To  Matteo  Visconti,  who  had 
shown  himself  equally  forward  in  his  service,  Henry 
gave  the  same  dignity  in  July.  Thus  the  dg  facto  rule 
of  the  Visconti  in  Milan  now  was  put  on  a  legal  footing. 
In  October,  1311,  Henry  left  Lomlsirdy  for  Getxn, 
on  his  way  to  Rome.  His  subsequent  career,  his  corona- 
tion in  the  Basilica  of  Saint  John  Latcran  (for  after  six 
weeks'  fi}<hting  he  was  unable  to  dislodge  theGuclfs  frocB 
St.  Peter's  and  Castel  Sant'  Angelo),  his  untimely  death  al 
Buonconvenlo,  near  Siena,  in  August,  1513,  are  outside 
the  scope  of  our  work. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 


VISCONTl    AND    DBLLA    SCALA 


Henry  op  Li*xf:mui;kg  had  come  to  bring  peace  to  Italy. 
After  his  first  delusive  successes  the  flame  of  party  strife 
had  burst  forth  more  furiously  than  ever.  He  had  set 
himself  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  despots,  who  had 
founded  their  rule  on  the  wrecks  of  the  communal 
liberties.  The  net  result  of  his  enterprise  was  to  establish 
these  despots  more  Grmly  than  before.  He  had  striven 
to  be  impartial;  but  the  hostility  of  the  Guelfs  had  forced 
him  to  look  to  the  Ghibellines  for  help.  He  saw  himself 
obliged  to  rely  on  those  party  leaders,  such  as  the 
Visconti  and  Delia  Scala,  who  were  able  to  dispose  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  Ghibel line  party. 

The  remainder  of  our  story  will  show  the  growth  of 
despotism  and  the  &nal  disappearance  of  republican 
institutions  from  Lombardy.  A  new  feature  marks  the 
period  following  on  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  Up  to 
now  each  city,  whether  free  or  under  a  despot,  had 
pre9cn,'ed  its  external  independence.  It  is  true  that  Eize* 
lino  had  forcibly  brought  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  other 
Communes  under  his  sway,  but  this  was  a  mere  passing 
exception.  The  rule  of  Ot>erto  Pelavicini,  William  of 
Monticrrat,  the  Tornani,  the  Visconti  (previous  to  their 
overthrow  in  1303}  over  several  Communes  had  been 
based  on  the  predominance  of  one  faction  in  these  cities, 
II  ended  with  the  downfall  of  that  faction. ■  Hence  the 
continual  variations  in  the  extent  of  their  power.    Each 

'  The  ruk  of  the  llouxc  of  fCi-tc  in  Modciu  and  itcggio  from  118S 
Um)  1190  to  1306  is  an  exception  to  this.  Vicena^  too,  had  lieen 
sabject  to  Padua  for  aeirly  fifty  ycirt  t>cforc  131 1. 
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Commune  subject  to  them  preserved  its  independence  ia« 
external  matters.    But  now  we  find  the  more  able  amonfH 
the  Signori  subverting  by  force  the  communal  mstitubooi  ~ 
or  the  authority  of  the  local  despots  to  the  neighbouring 
-pities.    An  age  of  consolidation  sets  in.     The   smaller 
Communes  were  swallowed  up  one  by  one  by  the  masters 
of  the  greater  ones.     By  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  innumerable  city-states  of  Lorabardy  had 
disappeared.     Besides  the  feudal  principalities  of  Savoy, 
Montferrat,    and    Saluzzo    in    Piedmont,   we    find    five 
despotic  dynasties  who  between  them  ruled  the  whole 
valley  of  ihc  Po. 

During  this  period  of  consolidation  the  Guelf  and 
Ghibellinc  parties  represent,  to  a  great  extent,  the  struggle 
between  despotism  and  liberty.  Before  1310  there  are  as 
many,  if  not  more,  Guelf  Signori  as  there  arc  GhibcUme. 
After  that  time  those  despots  who  held  their  own  success- 
fuHjT  did  so  as  Ghibellines.  Even  the  House  of  Esle 
joined  that  party  in  order  to  recover  Ferrara.  Those 
Communes  which  made  despairing  efforts  to  preserve  ■ 
their  freedom  did  so  under  the  Guelf  banner.  Villani's  " 
remark  that  the  Guelf_  party  was  that  of  liberty,  and  thai 
^very  one  who  made  himself  tyrant  of  a  city  inevitably 
'became  a  Ghibelline,  is  true  of  this  period. 

Henry  had  scarcely  quitted  Lombardy  when  every- 
■  where  the  Guelfs  rose  against  his  Vicars.  Ghiberto  da 
Correggio,  whom  we  have  seen  changing  sides  to  suit  bis 
own  selfish  ends,  caused  Parma  and  Reggio  to  revotL 
The  Imperial  favour  had  given  him  the  title  of  Vicar  in 
these  cities ;  but  Florentine  gold  proved  stronger  than 
gratitude.  Asti,  Vercelli,  and  Novara  rose  while  Henry 
was  still  at  Genoa.  Philip  of  Savoy,  who  had  been  made 
Vicar  in  Piedmont,  was  foremost  here  in  rebellion.  In 
Pavia,  Filippone  da  Langusco  expelled  or  imprisoned  the 
leading  Ghibellines.  The  Brescian  Guelfs,  far  from  being 
intimid.-Lted  by  the  recent  sicgc,  rose  against  the  Ghibel- 
lines on  the  return  to  the  city  of  seventy  citizens  whom 
Henry  had  carried  off  as  hostages,  and  who  had  found 
means  to  escape.  But  in  Brescia  it  was  the  Guelfs  who 
were  driven  out.     Joining  the  Cremonese  exiles  they 
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captured  Cremona  in  March,  1312.  About  the  same  time 
Fisiraga  seized  on  Lodi,  and  the  Imperial  Vicar  with  the 
Ghibellines  was  expelled  from  Piacenza.  In  the  Mark, 
the  Paduans,  who  up  to  now  had  not  ventured  on  open 
opposition  to  Henry,  declared  against  him.  Their  indig- 
nation had  been  kindled  by  the  los!>  of  Vicenza,  which 
Cane  della  Scala  had  seixed  in  April  1311.  The  brothers 
Alboino  and  Cane  had  been  made  Imperial  Vicars  in 
Verona,  and  to  this  dignity  was  now  joined  the  vicariate 
over  Vicenza. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Guelfs  were  not  successful.  The 
Marqui*!  Cavalcabo,  head  of  the  Guelfs  of  Cremona,  was 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Milan  and  Bergamo,  and  taken 
prisoner  along  with  Benzoni,  formerly  Signore  of  Crema. 
Cava]cab6,  brought  before  the  German  Vicar-General 
whom  Henry  had  sent  to  Lombardy,  was  killed  by  him 
with  a  blow  of  a  mace.  Benzoni,  handed  over  to  the 
leader  of  the  Ghibellines  of  Crema,  was  strangled.  The 
ablest  of  the  Guelf  despots,  Antonio  Fisiraga,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mattco  Visconti.  Cist  into  prison,  he 
remained  lliere  til)  his  death,  fifteen  years  later.  The 
cver-inconslant  Alberto  Scotto  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Ghibellines  of  Piacenza,  ajid  restored  them  to  that 
city  after  a  month's  exile. 

The  power  ot  the  Gliibelline  despots  grew.  Henry  was 
forced  to  rely  entirely  on  their  support.  Already  he  had 
made  Visconti  Imperial  Vicar  in  Milan,  and  the  brothers 
Alboino  and  Cane  delta  Scala  in  Verona.  The  Bonac- 
cobi  obtained  the  same  title  in  Mantua  by  timely  aid  in 
money.  Rizzardo  da  Camino,  the  Guelf  lord  of  Treviso, 
abandoned  the  traditional  policy  of  his  house  and  pur- 
chased the  same  dignity. 

A  year  had  passed  since  Henry  had,  as  he  thought, 
brought  peace  to  Lombardy  ;  and  now  war  raged  every- 
where with  greater  violence  than  ever.  In  Vcrcelli, 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  fought  in  the  streets  for  forty-nine 
days.  Milan,  Pavia,  the  Marquis  of  Montfcrrat,  Philip  of 
Savoy,  itll  intervened  in  the  quarrel.  Help  from  Pavia 
decided  the  struggle  in  favour  of  the  Guelfs ;  but  in 
return  the  Pavesan  territory  was  wasted  far  and  wide  by 
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Visconti  and  the  Milanese,  tn  Modena  the  Guelb' 
discovered  in  an  intrigue  with  Bologna.  This 
enough  to  excite  popular  fury  against  Ibem.  The  plotters 
fled,  to  reappear  wiUi  a  Bologncse  army.  The  Modenese 
went  out  to  stop  the  ad%'ance,  but  were  routed,  and  the 
city  itself  almost  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  detested  rinL 
The  prompt  aid  of  Cane  della  Scala  and  Passerino  dei 
Boiiaccoisi  dro%'e  back  the  enemy  from  the  walls.  As 
the  only  means  to  secure  themselves  from  BotogneK 
aggression,  the  dominant  party  in  Modena  renounced 
the  liberty  the  recovery  of  which  the  burghers  had 
saluted  with  such  extravagant  outbursts  of  joy  six  yean 
before.    Bonaccoisi  was  proclaimed  lord  of  the  city. 

While  Modena  returned  to  the  rule  of  a  despot  Treviso 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  hers.  Rizzardo  da  Camino,  who 
had  gone  over  to  the  Ghibcltines,  was  assassinated  by  a 
man  dressed  as  a  peasant.  The  murderer  was  at  onct 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  bystanders — Rizzardo  was  playing 
chess  at  the  moment  when  he  was  struck — and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  was  an  instrument  employed 
by  some  of  these  very  persons  who  were  displeased  at 
Kizzardo's  change  of  party.  By  killing  tlie  murderer  they 
removed  the  only  evidence  against  them.  Rizzardo's 
brother  and  successor,  Guecelo,  at  first  sided  with 
the  Guclfs ;  but  before  eight  montlis  were  passed  he 
began  to  make  overtures  to  the  opposite  party.  This  led 
to  a  widespread  conspiracy  against  him,  in  which  some 
of  his  own  kinsmen  joined.  In  December,  1312,  the 
people  rose  and  expelled  bim  from  the  city,  and  Treviso 
was  once  more  free. 

While  Treviso  was  torn  by  internal  dissensions  the  rest 
of  the  Mark  was  the  theatre  of  a  violent  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  Vicenza  between  Cane  della  Scala  and  the 
Commune  of  Hadua.  More  than  one  peace  was  made 
between  the  ri^-als,  to  be  broken  before  long.  Its  result 
was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  lord  of  Verona,  and  to 
bring  Padua,  for  the  first  time  since  the  overthrow  oi 
Ezzelino,  into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant. 

In  February,  1312,  the  Guelfs  of  Piacenza  rosi 
expelled  the  GhibelUncs,  along  with  the  Imperial 
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W  The  ever-intriguing  Alberlo  Scotto,  who  had  been  driven 
W  from  Piaoena  some  eighteen  months  before,  saw  his 
opportunity.  Suddenly  re\-crting  to  the  GhibeUine  cause, 
he  brought  the  exiles  back  lo  the  city  just  a  month  after 
their  expulsion.  Piaccnza  again  acknowledged  Henry's 
authority.  But  there  could  be  no  durable  peace  between 
the  Scotti  and  the  LandL  Alberto  had  expelled  the 
leading  GueHs  in  March  in  the  intere»lH  of  the  Empire. 
In  September  he  expelled  the  GhibeUine  chiefs  in  his 
own,  "and  then  the  Lord  Alberto,"  says  the  chronicle, 
"had  for  the  third  time  the  dominion  over  Piacerraa,"  • 

Henry's  death  in  August,  1313,  and  the  change  in  the 
attitude  of  Clenient  V.,  who  had  begun  to  declare  for  the 
GuelfSj^  appeared  at  6rst  lo  presage  the  total  ruin  of  the 
Ghibellincs.  But  once  more,  as  in  the  years  following 
the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  the  tatter  found  saK'alion  in 
the  abilities  of  their  leaders.  Matteo  Visconti  in  Milan 
and  Can  Gnmde  delta  Scala  in  Verona  not  only  held 
their  ground  ag.-iinst  all  the  efforts  of  the  Guelfs  but 
began  the  career  of  coniiuest  which  was  to  raise  their 
bouses  high  above  alt  the  despotic  dynasties  of  Lomtxudy. 
ftfatteo  Visconti  had  lo  contend  almost  unaided  with 
the~^ies  west  o7  Milan,  which  were  now  all  Guetf,  and 
of  which  the  chief,  such  as  I*avia,  Asti,  and  Alessandria, 
had  chosen  King  Robert  of  Naples  as  their  lord.  His 
seneschal,  Hugues  des  Baux.  headed,  atong  with  Filip- 
pone  da  Langusco  and  Philip  of  Savoy,  the  Guelf  party 
in  these  districts. 

To  the  east  Cremona,  Parma,  and  Reggio — the  last 
two  under  Ghiberto  da  Correggio — belonged  to  the  same 
faction. 

■  Aocording  Xo  the  "Chronicon  PUccotinom,"  Uic  Guclf  Foaluia 
had  driven  oat  Giddo  dclla  Torre's  gwriaoo,  sloog  with  mmi*  OtiJbd' 
Rum,  in  Hay,  1309.    Leo  de  Poataas  «*s  tben  etoctsd  lord.    Bat 

Alberto  Scotto  mast  looa  hav«  »upcn«dfd  htm,  for  we  src  told  tluit 
io  l]io  he  had  ruled  Piaccnia  (or  a  jrcv  and  loat  months.  The 
advent  of  Hctiry  VII.  led  him  to  recall  the  CueU  Arcelli  and  IIm 
GhibeUine  Ijuidi,  both  of  whom  weie  tn  exile.  He  promised  Ibcai 
Ivra-lhird^  of  the  oKc-ca.  On  the  very  day  of  their  reluni  tbcy 
tttackwj  Alberto,  and  next  day  expelled  him.  He  relitcd  lo  Cutel 
Arqnalo,  and  Pbtccnu  nnnained  quiet  until  February,  1312. 
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Matteo,  aided  by  a  numerous  band  of  talented 
warlike  sons,  made  head  against  all  his  enemies, 
eldest  o(  these  sons,  Galcazzo,  had  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  early  in  1313  the  vicariate  over  Piacenza.  The 
shifty  Alberto  Scotto,  who  now  professed  devotion  to 
the  Imperial  cause,  did  not  dare  to  oppose  him. 
Galca220  restored  the  exiled  Landi  ;  and  then,  on  the 
pretext  of  nuintaining  public  tranquillity,  he  arrested 
ticven  of  the  leaders  of  their  party  and  seven  of  those 
of  the  Scottt,  and  sent  them  to  his  father  at  Milait. 
The  Ghibelline  Landi  were  at  once  released ;  their 
opponents,  amongst  whom  were  Alberto  himself  and 
his  son,  were  retained  in  captivity.  Piacenxa  was  now 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Ghibellines  ;  and  in  Seplcm- 

*  ber,  1313,  the  dominant  party  elected  Galeazxo  as  per- 
petual lord.  Alberto  was  soon  released  ;  but  he  never 
re-entered  Piacenza.  He  had  betrayed  all  parties  in  turn, 
seeking  ever  his  own  aggrandisement.  His  perfidy  would 
have  been  less  remarkable  in  the  filtccnth  century,  when 

«  Italian  despots  bad  made  of  treason  a  fine  art.  But  in 
the  early  fourteenth  century  Guclfs  and  Ghibellines  still 

IT  represented  fixed  principles.  The  despot  could  not  yet 
afford  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  both.  Alberto  had  three 
times  gained  the  lordship  over  Piacenza  ;  but,  distrusted 
by  alt,  his  power  never  struck  firm  roots.  He  fell  at  last 
without  a  struggle.  For  some  years  his  unquiet  Bgnre 
Bits  at  times  across  our  history,  engaged  in  some  intrigue 
against  the  Visconti.  Dut  in  1317  Caste!  Arquato,  his 
chief  stronghold,  had  to  surrender,  and  Alberto  retired 
to  Crcma,  where,  soon  after,  he  died. 

The  Guelf  cities  made  an  attempt  to  capture  Piacenia; 
but  they  were  easily  repulsed,  and  Filtppone  da  Langusco, 
captured  in  the  flight,  was  sent  to  end  his  days  in  the 
prisons  of  Milan.  Undeterred  by  (his,  the  forces  of  Asti, 
Alessandria,  Pavia,  Verceiti,  and  Cremona  renewed  the 
attack  in  1314.  Discord  dispersed  their  host,  when  they 
were  already  pressing  their  attack  against  the  walls. 
They  retired  in  confusion,  pursued  by  Marco,  one  of 
the  most  warlike  of  Matteo's  sons.  Following  them  up 
beyond  ti\tt  \>otAc«.  o\  Vvw^ttaa^  he  captured  Tortona. 
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Besides  Milan,  Piaceni^,  and  Tortona,  Matteo  now 
numbered  Bergamo  and  Como  among  (he  cities  under 
his  control.  The  Rusconi,  whom  Henry  VII.  had 
restored  to  the  latter  city,  had  imitated  the  Visconii, 
and  had  driven  out  the  Vitani,  who  had  ruled  the  Com- 
mune for  eight  years.  The  Rusconi  were  in  close  alliance 
with  the  rukr  of  Milan.  Ludovico,  another  of  Matteo's 
sons,  was  Imperial  Vicar  in  Bergamo.  The  Guclfs  were 
expelled  about  this  time,  and,  rallying  in  the  open 
country,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  a  thousand 
slain. 

The  year  1J15  saw  the  greatest  Jtium^h  of  Matteq's 
arms.  In  July  he  gained  a  great  victory  in  the  open 
country  over  King  Robert's  general,  who  had  led  into 
the  field  the  forces  of  Pavia,  Vercelli,  Asti,  and  Alessan- 
dria, with  the  exiles  from  Milan.  Several  of  the  Torriani 
were  among  the  killed  and  captured.  In  October,  while 
the  men  of  Pavia  were  on  an  expedition  against  a  newly- 
erected  castle  of  Matteo's,  Stef»no,  another  of  the  Visconti 
brothers,  secretly  approached  the  city,  and  at  early  dawn 
scaled  the  walls.  The  surprise  wascomplele.  Ricciardo 
da  Langusco,  son  of  Count  Pilippone,  and  his  successor 
as  ruler  of  Pavia,  was  slain  as  he  tried  to  organise  resist- 
ance. But  resistance  was  hopeless.  Viscontt's  troops 
easily  became  masters  of  a  city  almost  devoid  of  defenders. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  proud  capital  of  the  , 
Lomt>ard  kings  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  detested  Milanese. 

Visconti  did  not  abuse  this  great  success.  The  city 
was  plundered  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  there  was  little 
actual  bloodshed.  The  Bccchcria,  rescued  from  the  prison 
in  which  they  had  Litely  langui-Uicd,  were  put  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  But  in  order  to  make  sure  of  their 
obedience  Matteo  built  a  fortress  within  the  walls,  and 
left  his  son  Lucchino  in  command  of  the  garrison. 

Before  the  year  was  over  Alessandria  was  also  in 
Matteo's  hands.  His  forces  had  approached  the  walls, 
bringing  with  them  the  exiled  Lanzavccchia.  But  Tom* 
maso  del  Pozzo,  leader  of  (he  chief  Guelf  family,  had 
become  weary  of  the  rule  of  King  Robert  of  Naples. 
Instead  of  resisting  the  enemy,  he  rose  vn  wm^^^vxv^V 
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the  general  of  the  King,  and  opened  the  gates  to  Lucchioo 
Vi»conti.  Atcsa^ndria  sought  internal  peace  uodtf 
Matteo's  rule. 

While  Mattoo  n-as  extending  his  power  to  the  west, 
and  had  planted  the  MiUncsc  banner  on  the  walls  of 
Pavia,  Cremona — the  other  great  rival  of  Milan  in  tfae 
past — was  hard  pressed  by  the  annH  of  Bonaccolsi  and 
Delia  Scala.  Their  army  penetrated  to  the  gates  of 
Cremona,  in  its  distrcsii  the  city  sought  safety  by  pro- 
claiming Signore  the  Marquis  Jacopo  Cavalcabo.  Thcfe 
was,  however,  a  considerable  party  in  the  city  who  wtie 
indignant  at  this  surrender  of  their  freedom.  Headed  by 
Ponzino  dcj  Ponioni,  they  left  Cremona  and  fortified 
themselves  at  Soncino,  and  soon  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ghibellines.  To  restore  peace  the  media* 
tion  of  Ghibcrto  da  Corrcggio  was  invoked.  But  the 
lord  of  Parma,  who  had  secured  his  power  by  repeated 
treasons,  saw  here  the  opportunity  of  a  new  and  advan- 
tageous breach  of  faith.  He  induced  Cavalcabo  to  resiga, 
so  that  Ponzoni  and  his  parly  might  return.  Cavalcab6 
therefore  laid  down  his  authority,  on  which  Ghiberto, 
instead  of  bringing  back  the  exiles,  had  himself  pro- 
claimed lord.  But  Ghiberto  had  played  the  traitor  once 
too  often.  Alarmed  at  his  growing  ;.x>wer,  the  GhibcUine 
leaders  took  measures  to  strike  at  him  in  Parma  ttseU. 
They  won  over  some  of  the  nobles  of  that  city  in  whom 
Ghiberto  most  trusted.  These  roused  the  city  to  anna 
with  the  cry  of  "  Popolo  I  Popolo  I "  and  soon  mastered 
Ghit>erto's  followers.  Ghiberto  found  himself  hdplesai 
and  withdrew  to  his  castles  in  the  Contado.  And  tbou 
parties  of  Cremona,  uniting  against  the  man  who  badfll 
betrayed  them  both,  soon  deprived  him  of  his  authority 
in  that  city  also.'     For  some  years  more  be  plays  a  coo* 


*  CrcmoBa  w&s  then  ruled  u  a  republic  under  an  AbbM  oS  Mt 
Peopk.  In  1«M  than  a  year  be,  with  fifty  of  the  leading  citucns. 
vn.%  assassiiutcd  by  Cavalcabo,  who  u^n  seized  (lie  fiovcrnmcaL 
Next  year  (<3i8)  Poiuoai  expelled  him,  aoA  was  chosen  Signorc; 
In  1319  GhjtKTlo  da  Correggio,  at  the  head  of  a  Gucif  tamy,  snr- 
prbcd  (he  city  by  Dtghl,  fuid  committed  horrible  cmcttin,  !■ 
ijas  OsJIcaiuo  Wuauai  1qc>:«1  Cccoiooa  to  autToider,  aod  «M 
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sidcrable  part  in  the  struggles  of  Lombnrdy  as  a  leader  of 
troops  in  the  pay  o^  King  Robert  and  of  Die  Guelf  party. 
But  he  never  recovered  the  dominion  of  Parma.  Thus, 
onc^  by  one,  the  Guelf  despots  were  falling  before  the 
more  talented  and  more  fortunate  Ghibellines. 

Panna  now~)din«i  the  Ghibelline  League.  On  the 
other  hand  Crema  went  over  to  the  Guclfs.  So,  too, 
did  Brescia,  where  (he  Guclf  exiles,  who  had  been  re> 
admitted  in  1313,  rose  in  arms  after  nearly  (liree  yean)  of 
peace,  and,  with  help  from  Cremona,  expelled  their 
opponents  after  a  struggle  in  the  streets.  Much  more 
important  was  the  recovery  of  Ferrara  by  the  Marquisca 
of  Estc  and  their  subsequent  going  over  to  the  Ghtbel* 
lines. 

Ferrara  had  been  for  some  years  under  King  Robert  of 
Naples.  The  Catalan  mercenaries,  whom  he  placed  in 
garrison  there,  grievously  oppressed  the  inhabitants. 
Their  tyranny  liecame  so  insupportable  tli,at  in  1317  the 
burghers  ru!<hcd  to  arms,  massacred  all  the  soldiers  they 
could  find  in  the  streets,  and  besieged  the  survivors  in 
the  castle.  I^inaldu  and  Ohizzo,  sons  of  the  Marquis 
Aldrovandino  of  Estc,  were  sent  for  and  proclaimed 
Stgnori.  Under  their  guidance  Ca&tel  Tealdo  was 
stormed,  and  King  Robert's  mercenaries  slaughtered  to 
a  man.  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  was  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  Kmg  Robert,  refused  to  recognise  the  new 
rulers  of  Ferrara.  The  city  was  put  under  an  interdict, 
and  the  Marquises  excommunicated.'  Thus  the  House 
of  E^lc  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Ghibellines. 

Four  years  had  pa-ssed  since  the  death  of  Henry  of 
Luxemburg,  and  the  Ghibclline  cause,  which  had  seemed 
lost  beyond  hope,  was  now  predominant  in  Lombardy. 
Matteo  Visconti  ruled,  directly  or  through  his  sons,  o%'cr 
Milan  and  six  lesser  cities.'  Lodi  and  Como  were  undcr 
the  rule    the  one    of    the  Vistarini,  the  other  of  the 


elected  SiitDorc.    Thui  Cremona,  like  Pavia,  wat  iwiUlowcd  up  tiy    .^ 
Mitan. 

*  Acoordin)(  to  Himlori  Ibc  lenience  of  cxcacnmunicatioa  wu 
pronouitced  in  1310. 

'  Pjiviji,  PiKeoju,  Uerjpuo,  Tottuna,  Novan,  Alcuaiiidm. 
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Ru!>coni,  both  allied  to  the  lord  of  Milan.    Can  Gnnde    I 
della  Scala  held   Verona  and  Vicenza,  and    was  dail;f    I 
gaining  ground  on  Padua  and  Trevtiio.     Mantiu  and    f 
Hodena    obeyed    Passertno    Bonaccolsi.      Parma    was 
Ghibelline,  so  now  was   Fcrrara.     The  Guelf    Brescia 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  exiles,  who  held  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Contado.    Cremona  was  helpless,  torn  bj 
the  rival  f:ictions  of  Ponzoni  and  Cavalcab6.     Only  in 
Piedmont,  where  King  Robert's  power  was  strong,  did 
the  Guelfs  hold  their  own. 
f       But  it  is  an  invariable  feature  in  the  struggle  betn-een 
the  two  factions  that  no  sooner  does  the    balance  of 
success  seem  to  incline  decisively  to  one  side  than  it 
begins  to  move  back  again  in  the  opposite  directioa 
The  declining  Guelf  cause  was  revived  by  the  action  (d 
the  Pope. 

Although  the  GueUs  called  themselves  the  Party  of  the 
Church,  yet  (or  years  no  Pope  had  intervened  in  their 
favour  in  Lombardy.  The  Papacy,  since  the  death  of 
Conradin,  had  generally  aimed  at  pacifying  the  contend- 
ing parties.  If  the  Popes  had  had  any  quarrel  with  the 
cities  during  the  last  forty-five  years,  it  had  been  usually 
with  the  Guelfs.  The  Della  Torre  and  the  CueU  Com- 
munes  of  Parma  and  Bologna  had  more  than  once  fallen 
under  the  censures  of  the  Church.  The  Yi^onti,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  never  incurred,  such  censures.  The 
Delia  Scala,  too,  as  a  rule,  had  avoided  a  breach  with 
the  I^-ipacj'.'  There  had  been  peace  between  the  Pog^_ 
and  Emperor  under  Rudolf  of  Habsburg  and  his  suqH 
cessors  ;  Henry  of  Luxemburg  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
undertaken  his  Italian  expedition  in  full  accord  wit^^ 
Pope  Clement  V.  fl 

Now,  however,  there  comes  a  change.    Once  mort 

*  Verona  had  twcn  excommunicated  in  1367,  for  snpporBBf 
Conradin.  TIk  sentence  wu  revoked  after  his  death.  In  iiji 
HasUno  della  Scala  pcrsecnted  the  heretical  Mscts  which  Bonridied 
in  Verona.  In  1376  the  city  was  laid  under  an  interdict  for  Mp- 
porting  Alfonso  of  Castile.  In  1*78  it  was  reconciled  with  (be 
Chnrch,  and  there  was  no  further  qnarrel  tot  forty  years  (Cipolk 
p.  i^)- 
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'  there  is  a  breach  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy;  T 
and  the  quarrel  gives  iKsh  vif<our  (if  possible)  (o  the  | 
Italian  factions.  Now_that  the  Popes  re&ided  at  Avignon 
they  had  come  under  the  influence  o(  the  Kings  of 
Maples,  whom,  we  must  remember,  were  also  Counts 
of  Provence,  and  of  their  cousins  the  royal  house  of 
France.  Kin^  Robert  of  Naples  was  aiming  at  the 
sovereignty  ot  all  Italy.  The  rightit  of  the  Empire  were 
the  chief  obstacle  in  his  path.  To  crush  the  upholdera 
of  these  rights  must  then  be  his  first  object.  Hence  hts 
opposition  to  Henry  VII.,  and  his  Hostility  to  all  the 
Ghibellinc  party.  He  used  the  Pope  as  an  instrument 
Already,  after  Henry's  death,  he  had  induced  Clement  V. 
to  name  him  Imperial  Vicar  in  Italy.  Clement  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1316  by  John  XXil.,  who  was  entirely  under 
Robert's  influence. 

A  disputed  election  in  Germany  gave  Pope  and  King  a 
free  hand  south  of  the  Alps.  Pope  John  ^fuscd  to 
recognise  either  of  the  claimants,  Louis  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederiat  of  Austria,  as  lawful  Emperor>clect.  In  acting 
thus  he  was  obcying_thc  orders  of  King  Robert,  (o  whom 
»  protracted  interregnum  in  Germany  was  all-imp<]rtanl. 

His  first  step  in  Robert's  favour  was  to  forbid  any  one 
to  continue  to  use  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar  in  Italy' 
without  the  leave  of  tlie  Holy  See.  This  measure,  aimed 
at  the  Ghibellinc  despots,  was  followed  in  1330  by  a 
fresh  nomination  of  Robert  as  Vicai'  over  all  the  lands 
of  the  Empircjn  llalj.  Mattco  Visconti  saw  the  danger 
of  a  more  active  Papal  intervention  on  the  side  of  the 
Guelfft.  He  so  far  respected  the  Papal  commands  as  to 
lay  aside  the  title  of  Vicar ;  but  instead  he  had  himself 
elec^d  by  the  people  as  lord  of  Milan  with  the  title  of 
"  Dorainus  Generalis." 

There  was  no  intermission  in  his  activity  against  the 
Guelfs.  Early  in  1318  he  sent  a  strong  force  under 
Marco,  the  best  general  of  all  Iiis  sons,  to  lay  siege  to 
Genoa  in  concert  with  the  banished  Genoese  Gliit>cllii)C9. 
King  Robert  himself. came  to  the  help  of  the  beleaguered 
city.  Tlianks  to  his  valour  and  that  of  his  followers, 
Genoa  rc!>istcd  all  assaults.     After  a  yeai  cA  con«X:»v\ 
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fighting  dissensions  brokM 
and  their  forces  withdrew  ft 
six  months'  time  Marco  wa 
while  twenty-eight  galleys  b 
Kiiig  Robert,  bent  on  Ux 
meantime  left  Genoa  for  Av 
active  measures  against  the 
collected  a  Large  body  of  F 
and  sent  them  into^  Italy  i 

cousin,  Philip-oLJ/aldaL' 
With  Philip  came  the  6 
charged  to  order  Matteo,  unc 
to  lay  down  his  lordship.  *l 
concentrate  their  forces  fo 
territories  ;  but  the  warfare  i 
varied  fortunes  for  years. 

On  Philip's  arrival  at  As 
Vercelli  hard  pressed  by  the 
exiled  Tizzoni.     His  first  UK 
city.     Matteo  sent    against  I 
amounted  to  live  thousand 
foot — a  force  with  which  the 
anable  to  cope.     He  rcmainw 
fortified  camp,  and  then,  with 
and  did  not  halt  until  be  hai 
Glared  that  he  could  attempt 
bis  disposal ;  but  the  deludf 
had  been  corrupted  by  Visc< 

W(»-ldly  arms  having  failed, 
weapons.  Matteo  was  ordsi 
over  Milan,  to  recall  all  exil 
Rol>ert  as  lord  of  the  city.  Oi 
municatcd,  together  with  the 
and  Ferrara,  and  all  his  pari 

Success  still  favoured  th 
Vercelli   was  forced    to    surfl 

■  The  first  sic^  lasted  Uom  F«l 
Fetiniitry.  la  July,  1319,  the  Ghib^ 
The  GhibcUincs  had  manned  iwcnt] 
two.    Peace  wxt  not  restored  until 
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W  Galeaixo  Visconti  laid  siege  lo  Cremona,  jacopo  Caval- 
W  cabo,  lord  of  the  city,  went  to  seek  for  help  at  Boloyiiii. 
On  his  return  he  found  the  Po  held  against  him.  Turn- 
ing aside  into  the  territory  of  Piacenza,  he  was  there 
defeated  and  islain  by  Galeazso.  Cremona,  cut  off  from 
outside  help,  held  out  till  January,  1333.  Then  it  fell, 
and  thus  (he  second  great  rival  of  Milan  passed  under 
the  yoke  of  its  ancient  foe. 

Experience  had  shown  how  little  effect  the  censures  of 
the  Church  had  on  Italian  minds.  In  the  days  of  the 
Hohenstaufens,  to  be  excommunicated  or  under  an 
interdict  had  been,  so  to  speak,  the  normal  slate  of  one- 
half  of  the  cities  of  the  peninsula.  But  Matteo  Visconti 
was  growing  old.  He  had  been  all  his  life  a  God-fearing 
man  ;  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  profoundly  affected  by 
being  shut  out  from  (he  Church.  He  reopened  negotia- 
tions with  the  Cardinal  Legate,  and  sent  twelve  of  the 
chief  Milanese  to  treat  for  a  reconciliation.  The  Cardinal 
insisted  that  Matteo  should  renounce  his  power.  At  the 
same  time  discontent  b^an  to  show  itself  in  the  city. 
Many  of  the  nobles  were  jealous  of  the  Visconti,  the 
people  murmured  at  being  sliul  out  from  the  Church 
and  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  war,  in  order  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  one  family.  Matteo  began  to  waver  ;  a  large 
party  in  Milan  declared  in  favour  of  peace. 

News  of  this  was  crried  lo  Galeasxo  at  Piacenza, 
Hastening  to  Milan,  he  declared  to  the  partisans  of  his 
house  that  age  had  weakened  Matteo's  intellect,  and 
demanded  that  his  father  should  abdicate  in  his  favour. 
By  hia  arguments,  backed  by  those  of  his  brothers,  he 
persuaded  the  old  man  to  give  up  his  half-formed  plan 
of  submitting  to  the  Church.  Matteo  laid  down  his 
power,  but  it  was  in  favour  of  his  son  Galeazzo.  The 
few  remaining  months  uf  his  life  he  spent  in  prayer  and 
pilgrimages  to  the  various  churches  in  and  round  Milan, 
imploring  God's  mercy,  and  calling  on  all  the  faithful 
to  bear  witness  to  his  belief  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  While  visiting  Monxa,  where  he  had 
restored  the  church  treasure  and  the  Imperial  regalia, 
pawned  by  Uie  Delia  Torre  during  their  ascendancy,  he 
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fell  ill  and  died  in  June  1323 
exhorted  his  stons  to  tnnkc  the. 

Tlie  crimes  of  Malteo's  de 
name  of  Visconti  odious.     E 
not  exempt  from  faults,  yet  1 
more  to  praise  than  to  blan 
missive  to  the  will  of  God,  con 
in  victory.     He  was  a  capable 
political  foresight  and  his  pr( 
more  than  lo  his  abilities  Tn~wi 
His  contemporaries  called  hi 
Malteo.     He  established  the  t 
on  what  proved  (o  be  a  duri 
resret  the  blotting  out  of  Mil; 
Communes,  but  we  must   r« 
already  disappeared  without 
for  its  loss ;    and  his  rule  at 
While  Cremona  was  turned  b 
heap  of  ruins,  and  Pavia  sank 
decay,  Milan,  under  Mattco's  1 
becoming  the  mistress  of  Iximl 

While  the  Visconti  in  Cent; 
the  foundations  of  the  most  ex( 
which  grew  up  on  the  ruins  < 
house  was  rising  to  power  in  ^ 
was  to  play  the  leading  rSle  at 
We  have  already  seen  how  ( 
protect  themselves  from  the  I 
and  their  noble  partisans,  had  C 
as  their  Podestit  after  Ezzelinof 
of  his  life  he  held  de  facto  the  Ifl 
in  theory  the  republican  institt 
After  his  murder  in  1277  his  b 
Captain  of  the  People  for  life,  4 
the  statutes  of  the  Commune  i 
control  the  election  of  the  PodJ 

Verona  prospered  under  th' 
Albedo.  Kor  a  lime,  it  is  ti 
Bonifazio  and  their  party 
fomented  conspiracies  in  the 
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occasional  wars  with  Padua  or  Vicenia.  But  the 
acquisition  of  the  lordship  of  Mantua  by  the  Bonac- 
cotsi  and  the  consequent  adherence  of  that  city  to  the 
Ghihellines  put  an  end  to  the  old  enmity  between 
Mantua  and  Verona.  Henceforward  these  cities  were  in 
close  alliance  ;  the  long  south-western  frontier  of  Verona 
was  secure  from  attack,  and  the  San  Uonifazio  were 
deprived  of  their  chief  base  of  operations.  During  the 
I»ter  years  of  Mastino's  rule  and  during  that  of  Alberto 
and  his  tniinediale  successors  the  wars  they  engaged  in 
were  nearly  all  (ouffht  out  at  a  distance  from  Verona ; 
the  lands  of  that  city  were  practically  unmolested.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Mark,  exhausted  by  Eiu-clino's  rule, 
sought  a  breathing  space  in  which  to  recover  from  its 
sufTerings.  Compared  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  it  enjoyed 
peace  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Alberto  died  in  1301,  leaving  behind  him  the  diarader 
of  a  pious,  merciful,  and  wise  ruler.  His  eldest  son  and 
successor,  Hartolommeo,  is  chiefly  famous  for  the  hos- 
pitality which  be  afforded  to  the  exiled  Dante,  who 
celebnttes  him  in  the  well-known  lines — 

"  lio  primo  tuo  fifngio  c'l  primo  ostello 
Sari  la  coftcna  dd  gran  Looibardo 
Cbe  in  suUa  scab  porta  il  aanto  augello." 

A  more  fictitious  renown  attaches  to  him  as  the  ruler  of 
Verona,  in  whose  time  the  loves  of  Komeo  and  Juliet  are 
said  to  have  run  their  tragic  course.  He  died,  lamented 
by  his  subjects,  in  I304.i 

His  brother  and  successor,  Alboino,  increased  his 
power  by  having  himself  elected  perpetual  I\}dest3  of 
the  Merchants,  ii»  well  as  Captain  of  the  city  and  of 
the  popolo.  Dante  speaks  slightingly  of  Alboino,  who, 
however,  seems  to  have  played  a  creditable  part  in  the 
wars  of  his  time.  In  130S  he  associated  with  himself 
in  the  government  his  young  brother  Francesco,  better 
known  as  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  the  most  famous  man 

'  Cipolla,  in  hb  "Compeodto  delta  Sloria  Polilica  cU  Verona," 
gtvcs  what  sccRi  to  be  conclusive  icasoag  (or  identifjliig  Buto* 
lomOMO  with  Dtinl«'a  "  gran  Lombordo."  He  dectarci  against  tbe 
ulhcDtidiy  of  the  legend  o(  Romeo  aitd  JsUet. 
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of  his  house,  and  perhaps  the  most  attractive  figure  in 
the  whole  series  of  Italian  despots. 

The  average  Italian  party  leader  was  first  arid  (oreniost 
a  politician.  He  ruled  more  tiy  intelligence  than  by 
martial  prowess.  The  chivalrous  feelings,  the  sentiment 
of  honour  which  inspired  the  warriors  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps  were  almost  unknown  to  him.  His 
own  interests  and  those  of  his  party  were  the  chief 
guides  of  his  conduct.  The  ruder  men  of  the  north 
deapis«d  the  statecraft  of  the  Italians,  which  they  looked 
on — and  not  without  cause — as  duplicity.  But  Cane  was 
not  merely  a  wise  ruler  and  a  skilled  diplomatist ;  he 
was  also  a  soldier  imbued  with  knightly  ideaJs.  An 
Alberto  Scolto,  a  Ghiberto  da  Correggio  would  have 
been  woefully  out  of  place  at  the  northern  courts 
frequented  by  Froissart.  But  in  Cine  della  Scala  we 
find  an  Italian  knight  who  might  have  figured  honour- 
ably in  the  pages  of  that  chronicler  by  the  side  of  a 
Walter  Manny  or  a  Du  Guesclin.' 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Lombard  despots  to  enter  on 
the  road  followed  by  so  many  of  the  later  dynasties,  and 
to  give  his  patronage  to  letters  and  art.  At  his  splendid 
court  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day  found  a  cordial 
welcome.  According  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  his 
guests,  Gazata  of  Reggio,  "different  apartments,  accord- 
ing to  their  various  conditions,  were  assigned  to  them  in 
the  palace  of  the  lord  della  Scata:  to  each  he  gave 
attendants,  and  each  had  his  table  elegantly  served  in 
his  own  quarters.  Their  various  rooms  were  m.vked  by 
symbols  and  devices :  triumph  for  warriors,  hope  for 
exiles,  the  Muses  (or  poets,  Mercury  for  artists,  Paradise 
for  preachers." 

Among  the  exiles  sheltered  at  his  court  was  the  great 
Ghibelline  leader,  Uguccione  delta  Fagginola,  some  time 
lord  of  Pisa  and  Lucca.  A  curious  example  of  the 
instability  of  the  political  life  of  the  time  is  that  he  is 
said  to  have  found  there  more  than  twenty  other 
dispossessed  despots. 

'  "  He  wu  always  foremost  in  tbc  fight,"  says  a  chronicler  of ' 
Reggio  of  Can  Gruidc. 
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Another  distinguished  visitor  was  Giotto,  the  father  of 
mcxiern  Italian  painting.  Can  Grande  had  keen  artistic 
lastrs,  and  under  his  patronage  a  local  school  of  painting 
sprang  up,  whicli  made  Verona  the  centre  of  art  in  Upper 
Italy. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  Can  Grande's  guests  wxs  the 
Florentile  exile,  Dante.  The  nobles  of  the  "  Marca 
gioiosa"  had  long  l>een  famous  for  their  patronage  of 
poetry.  The  Troubadours  of  Provence,  the  epic  writers 
of  Northern  France  had  found  a  cordial  welcome  in  the 
castles  of  the  San  Bontfazio  and  the  Camposampiero. 
More  than  one  native  of  this  part  of  Italy  had  won  fame 
by  his  compositions  in  the  Provencal  tongue.  This  was 
before  the  vulgar  tongue  of  Italy  itself  had  been  employed 
for  literary  purposes.  Now  that  it  had  been  so  employed 
and  had  reached  perfection  in  the  works  of  the  great 
Florentine.  Italian  poetry  received  an  enthusiastic  wel- 
come at  the  court  of  the  Scaligers.  Its  greatest  repre> 
sentative  had  found  with  Bartolomraco  "  his  first  refuge 
and  his  first  resting-place."  He  came  again  to  Verona 
under  Cane's  rule. 

He  found  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  in  the  great 
warrior.  Popular  tradition,  indeed,  declarer;  that  the 
latter  did  not  always  appreciate  at  its  full  worth  the 
severe  and  lofty  genius  of  the  poet.  Vet  their  relations 
were  always  cordial.  The  last  cantica  of  the  "Divine 
Comedy  "  was  dedicated  to  him  ;  the  various  cantos  were 
forwarded  to  him  from  Ravenna  as  they  were  completed. 
A  letter,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  still 
much  dispute,  is  extant,  purporting  to  give  Cane  an 
exposition  of  the  poet's  aim  in  composing  the  "Com* 
media,"  The  best  witness  to  their  relations  are,  however, 
Dante's  own  words  : — 

"HU  deed*  magnificenl  shall  stUI  proclaim 
HU  pniso  so  loudly,  Itiat  hb  very  foes 
Shall  t>e  ccnnpcUed  to  cdebrata  hia  fame."  ■ 

Other  lesser  writers,  some  of  them  anonymous,  hev  wit- 
ness to  the  splendours  of  Verona  under  Cane's  rule. 
•"PVBdl*o,-Cat)loXVII. 
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"There  you  might  hear  Germans,  Latins,  Frenchmen, 
Flemings,  Englishmen  speaking  together ;  there  you 
might  hear  disputes  on  astrology,  philosophy,  and 
theology." 

And  another  says,  "  Lament  him,  ye  Veronese  mer- 
chanU ;  those  from  near  and  those  from  afar  used  to  go 
secure  through  all  his  lands  with  all  their  goods." ' 

Henry  of  Luxemburg  found  the  Scaligcrs  too  firmly 
rooted  in  Verona  to  be  treated  like  the  other  Lombard 
despots.  He  did  indeed  send  an  Imperial  Vicar  to  the 
city,  but  the  Scaligcrs  were  loo  strong  for  him,  and  in 
March,  1311,  he  was  recalled  and  his  office  given  to 
Alboino  and  Cane.  Shortly  after  this  a  revolution 
in  Vicenza  gave  the  brothers  the  opportunity  of  greatly 
adding  to  their  power. 

Vicenza  had  been  subject  to  Padua  for  forty-six  years. 
There  was,  of  course,  a  party  in  the  city  who  resented 
this ;  and  they,  taking  advantage  of  the  scarcely  veiled 
hostility  of  the  Paduans  to  Henry,  received  help  from 
him  which  enabled  them  to  rise  suddenly  and  expel  the 
Paduan  gairison.  Can  Gnindc  had  had  a  part  in  this 
enterprise,  which  led  as  a  matter  of  course  to  hostilities 
between  Padua  and  Verona  and  to  a  revolt  of  the  former 
Commune  against  Henry.  This  was  before  Henry  had 
left  Genoa  for  Tuscany,  and  the  Paduans,  not  yet  feeling 
able  to  brave  his  anger,  soon  sent  the  historian  Mussato 
to  sedc  a  reconciliation  with  the  Emperor-elect.  Mus- 
sato, one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  day,  and  (he 
man  in  whom  we  may  see  the  precursor  of  the  humanists 
of  the  next  century,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  moderate 
parly  in  Padua  which  deprecated  an  open  breach  with 
the  Empire.  By  his  efforts  peace  was  made  and  the 
freedom  of  Vicenra  recogniswJ. 

"Many^Jomcd  Padua  proud"  had  by  this  time  com* 
pletely  recovered  from  the  calamities  it  had  suffered  under 
Ezzclino.  Alone  among  Italian  cities  it  had  twen  prac- 
tically free  from  internal  discord.  From  an  early  period 
the  government  had  had  a  marked  democratic  form, 
and  the  nobles  had  l>een  too  completely  beaten  down 
•  CipoUa, "  Storta  dl  Verona." 
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by  Exzelino  to  be  .ible  to  pLiy  any  imporl:int  p»rt  in  the 
Commune  after  his  downfall.  The  artisans  had  by  now 
gained  a  large  share  in  the  administration.  So  popular 
was  the  form  of  government  that  the  Senate  consisted  of 
a  thousand  men  renewed  annually.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory,  its  adviintageous  position  near  Venice,  the 
renown  of  its  univvniily,  had  all  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  city.  Evidences  of  this  wealth  and  of  the  public 
spirit  of  the  biirj^hers  remain  to  us  to  this  day  in  the 
marvellous  roof  of  the  PaL-izzo  delta  Raginne,  or  Senate 
House,  constructed  in  1306  after  the  plans  of  an  Angus* 
tinian  monk,  who  copied  a  palace  roof  which  he  had 
seen  during  his  missionary  wanderings  in  India,  and  in 
the  famous  church  of  Saint  Anthony,  completed  in  tjffj-* 
To  tranquillity  within  we  must  add  peace  abroad.  For 
all  these  reasons  Fcrrelo,  the  contemporary  Vicentine 
writer,  claims  that  in  the  year  131 1  (the  commencement 
of  a  new  era  of  discord  in  the  Mark)  the  Paduans  and 
their  subjects  of  Vtcenza  were  of  all  earthly  peoples 
the  most  fortunate. 

Alboino  della  Scab  died  in  November,  1311,  leaving 
Cane  nole  ruler.  In  the  following  !>pring  war  again 
broke  out  with  Padua.  .Manned  at  the  report  that 
Cane  hud  been  made  Imperial  Vicar  in  Vicenxa,  the 
Paduans  flew  to  arras.  With  their  allies,  Treviso  and 
the  Marquis  Francesco  of  Este,  the  Guelf  exiles  from 
Verona,  and  the  mercenaries  whom  they  took  into  their 
pay,*  they  were  able  to  put  into  (he  field  ten  thous.tnd 
horse  and  forty  thousand  foot.  But  a  capable  general 
vas  wanting  to  Ibis  great  .irmy.  Beyond  ravaging  the 
land»  of  Viccnza  it  accomplished  nuthing. 

The  war  had  important  effects  on  the  internal  con- 
dition of  Vicenu  and  Padua.  In  the  former  city  Can 
Grande,  under  the  pretext  of  the  exigencies  of  war,  was 
able  to  become  absolute  master.  Seditions  broke  out  in 
Padua,  caused  by  the  suspicions  of  the  mob  as  to  the 

■  Other  inooumoab  ot  lbi»  period  are  lh«  church  oi  (lu> 
bemilnni,  and  the  CapdU  dcU'  Arena  witti  Giotto'ii  heicoa. 

•  Two  Eoglish  leaden  terved  among  Ihcsc  roerceoMtaa 
(StMDondJ). 
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good  faith  of  some  of  the  1 
tent  at  the  burden  of  taxatji 
of  Camposatnpiero  was  n 
Palazzo  Publico ;  in  anoth 
two  demagogues,  Ronco  c 
AlticHni,  who  had  practio 
the  government,  were  tori 
or  brothers  by  the  infuria 
the  noble  family  of  Carrar 

Ronco  and  Pietro  had  g 
made  use  of  their  political  i 
still  farther.    Their  private  e 
their  cupidity,  were,  it  is  '. 
imprisoned  in  loathsome  d< 
Altichini  until  they  died  or  i 
oppressive  conduct  made  tt 
nobles  and  the  more  mod( 
their  influence  in   the  stat 
aroused  the  mass  of  the  p 
to  believe  them  guilty  of  th 
terrible  sedition  ensued,  an' 
whole  city  was  in  the  han< 
outstripped  the  limits  whicl 
of  the  House  of  Carrara  stro 
Many  real  or  supposed  pa 
perished ;  the  houses  of  oti 
cases  advantage  was  taken 
private  enmities.     Among 
accused  of  having  invented 
to  oppress  the  poor.     His  ) 
himself    escaped    with    diffi 
efforts  of  the  magistrates  at 
The  tumult  added  immenst 
Da  Carrara  family.  ' 

In  the  September  followin 
under  their  Podcst^,  Ponzint 
same  who  afterwards  joined  t 
for  a  moment  the  lordship  o 
to  surprise  Vicenza.  The  til 
burgher  infantry  of  the  Comi 
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ranks  to  the  onslaught  of  the  chivalry  of  Barbarossa  or 
of  his  grandson  The  mcrchantH  and  artificers  had 
become  a%'erse  to  long-continued  service  in  the  lield, 
they  had  neglected  more  and  more  lo  train  themselves 
to  the  arts  of  war,  At  the  same  time  the  armour  and 
training  of  cavalry  had  improved,  until  finally  they  had 
reached  such  perfection  as  to  enable  horse  to  overcome 
all  but  the  steadiest  and  best-trained  fool.  Tlie  strength 
of  an  army  at  this  period  consisted  entirely  in  the  mounted 
men,  who  were  composed  of  the  nobles,  whose  wealth 
and  leisure  enabled  them  to  go  through  the  arduous 
training  necessary  for  the  heavily  armed  horseman,  or 
of  professional  soldiers  trained  to  arms  from  childhood, 
who  hired  themselves  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  Paduans  sent  against  Vicenza  a  large  force  of 
these  mercenaries  besides  their  own  burgher  levies. 
Of  the  efficiency  of  the  latter  we  can  judge  when  we 
hear  that  fifteen  hundred  carts  were  necessary  to  trans- 
port their  provisions  and  baggage  the  nineteen  miles 
which  separate  the  two  cities,  and  that  most  of  them 
marched  with  their  weapons  piled  up  on  the  baggage 
train. 

The  army  arrived  before  Vicenza  at  daybreak,  and 
finding  the  sentries  asleep,  captured  without  a  blow 
the  suburb  of  San  Pietro.  But  the  city  itself,  sepa- 
rated from  the  suburb  by  the  River  Bacchiglione,  was 
alarmed  in  time,  and  the  Veronese  Podcsti  exerted 
himself  to  secure  the  walls  and  to  prevent  any  rising 
of  the  townsmen.  The  Paduans  proved  incapable  of 
following  up  their  first  success.  The  burgher  forces 
began  to  pitch  a  camp  outside  the  suburb ;  the  mer- 
cenaries who  were  left  to  guard  the  gate  connecting 
the  latter  with  the  town  fell  to  plundering.  Soon  they 
were  joined  by  the  dregs  of  the  Paduan  populace,  come 
out  (o  share  in  the  hoped-for  conquest.  Their  example 
infected  the  Paduan  soldiers.  Churches,  monasteries, 
and  private  houses  were  sacked,  and  the  provisions 
and  munitions  of  war  were  taken  from  the  carts  and 
scattered  on  the  ground  to  make  room  for  the  spoil. 

Can  Grande  was  in  Verona  when  news  of  Vicenza's 
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danger  reached   him.     A 
sprang    on    h\%   horse,    a 
reached  Viccnza  after  a  I 
only  to  take  a  draught 
woman  of  the  people,  h 
to  be  thrown   open  and 
hundred  mounted  men  rt 
Panic-stricken    and    in  ej 
force  Qed.     A  few   moun 
any  resiiitance.     They  w< 
historian  Mussato  and  Gi: 
amuni;  them,  were  captuc 
who  Brst  issued  from  the  | 
and  the  mass  of  (he  Padiiai 
the  slightest  stand,  the  a 
very  great,  only  about  thir 
plebeians.     But  all  their  b 
the  victors.    Significant  of 
wars  of  the  time  were  wage 
six  nobler  and  thirty  of  the 

This  ^reat  exploit  of  th 
little  more  than  twenty-thr 
years  afterwards  war  broke  t 
by  a  fresh  attempt  on  Vice 
Verona,  and  Mantua,  in  lea 
walls.  Cane,  instructed  of  i 
hundred  of  the  assailants  t 
believed  was  opened  by  t 
this,  he  fell  on  them  and 
The  force  outside  the  wall 
amongst  the  prisoners  bein, 
Bonifazio,  who  died  shortly 

The  Commune  of  Padi 
engaged  in  this  attempt  on 
Guelf  party  in  the  city  had  ( 

■  Tbu^  halt  »  century  after  tl 
family  of  San  Bonifazio  vetc  sti 
poMtioii.  Accordinf{talhe  "Ana&l 
been  induced  by  Henry  VII.  to  « 
tcTfWOTV  \o  Cawi  Vw  ^iQo«3oa"el 
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in  it.  Cane  refused  to  listen  to  the  excuses  of  the 
Paduan  government  and  renewed  the  war.  He  soon 
nude  himself  master  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Montag- 
nana,  Este,  and  Monsehce,  and  reduced  Padua  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  he  granted  on  rigorous  conditions. 

The  Paduans  saw  clearly  that  any  peace  with  the 
ambitious  lord  of  Verona  could  be  little  more  than 
a  truce.  A  faction  in  the  city  declared  that  their  only 
hope  of  avoiding  falling  under  a  foreign  yoke  was  to 
Conccnln-Lte  all  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  It  is 
worth  while  giving  the  speech  of  one  of  the  partisans 
of  this  measure  as  recorded  by  Ferrcio,  in  order  to  see 
what  were  the  arguments  which  caused  so  many  cities 
to  resign  their  liberties  into  the  hands  of  a  lord. 

"  Tlie  abuse  of  popular  x-otes,"  said  the  speaker,  or  says 
Fcrreto  in  his  name,  "  brings  us  as  we  have  seen  towards 
certain  ruin.  Let  us  try  whether  the  laws  of  a  single 
nian  will  not  bring  us  a  better  fate.  Everything  on  the 
earth  is  subject  to  a  single  will ;  the  mcmbcrn  obey  the 
head  ;  the  flocks  recognise  a  leader  ;  if  the  whole  universe 
depended  on  a  just  king  we  would  sec  the  end  of 
carnage,  war,  rapine,  and  all  shameful  actions.  I^t  us 
obey  (he  voice  of  Nature,  let  us  follow  the  examples  she 
gives  us  :  let  us  choose  our  prince  from  amongst  us. 
Let  him  take  on  himself  all  the  cares  of  government ;  let 
him  guide  the  republic  by  his  will ;  let  him  renew  the 
edicts ;  let  him  do  away  with  those  which  have  become 
obsolete  ;  let  him  be,  in  a  word,  the  lord  and  protector 
of  all  we  possess." 

The  man  thus  pointed  out  to  the  Paduans  as  their 
future  lord  was  Giacomo  da  Carrara,  head  of  a  noble 
house  which  had  suffered  much  from  the  tyranny  of 
Exzehno.  Of  late  years  this  family  had  t)een  head  of  the 
moderate  Guclfs ;  and  Giacomo,  who  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  Iwen  captured  by  Can  Gnnde  before  Viccnza,  was 
supposed  by  many  to  be  secretly  on  the  friendliest  lerms 
with  his  ciptor.  In  July,  1318,  the  I^uan  people  hailed 
him  as  their  lord. 

In  tlie  meantime  Cane  was  prominently  engaged  in  all 
the  affain  of   Lomhardy.     Brc»ci;i,  Cremona,    Modcna 
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(which  in  1318  had  revolt 
all  in  turn  bore  witness  (o  1 
of  the  Ghibelline  leaders,  1 
he  was  named  Captain-Ge 
year  he  pressed  Treviso  31 
despair  turned  to  Frederick 
petilors  for  thc',£mpire.  H 
Imperial  Vicar  with  a  Germ; 
found  that  to  escape  an  Ital 
a  German  master. 

The  supposed  friendship 
ruler  of  Fadua  did  not  savi 
in  1319.    In  concert  with  tl; 
we  have  seen,  Ghibcllines, 
Giacomo  was  forced    to   f 
Trevisans,  and  to  offer  bis 
to  the  Austrian  Duke  and 
was  accepted  ;  and  in  Augui 
whole  Contado  had  been  c 
was  reduced  to  great  extrem 
under  the  Count  of  Gorizi 
unperoeived  by  the  besiegen 
and  utterly  routed  Cane's  fo 
towards  Monselice,  hotly  pi 
meeting  with  a  countryman  L 
him  to  escape.  i 

This  defeat  led  to  a  fresB 
1321.      But    it    imposed  no 
activity.     In  the  same  year 
out  Guecelo  da  Camino,  whol 
on  the  death  of  its  Bishop. 
he  made  himself  master  of  B4 

During  the  next  few  years  i 
Guclf*  in  the  territories  of  Rej 
Uut  none  the  less  his  chief  « 
Padua  and  Treviso.  The  Coi 
1323.  To  supply  his  place  f 
in  turn  the  help  of  Frcdcricl 
Henry,  Duke  of  Carinthia,^ 
Bavwian,  whom  the  decisive  \ 
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hati  left  as  undisputed  sovereign  of  Germany.  Thus 
these  two  Guelf  cities  had  to  turn  to  Germany,  and 
even  to  the  Emperor-elect,  (or  protection  against  the 
Ghibel lines  I 

Cane's  diplomacy  as  well  as  his  skill  in  war  proved 
too  much  for  all  the  efforts  of  the  two  cities.  In  vain 
they  received  a  Vicar  from  Henry  of  Cartnlhia,  in  vain 
Louis  confirmed  him  in  the  office,  in  vain  now  one,  now 
the  other  prince  ol>tained  for  them  a  truce.  Dissensions 
among  the  citizens  and  among  the  members  of  the 
Carrara  family  still  farther  weakened  I^idua.  In  1328 
the  city  was  so  hard  pressed  that  Marsilio,  brother  of 
Giacomo  (who  had  died  in  1334),  saw  nothing  left  but 
to  nvtke  what  terms  he  could  for  himself  at  the  expense 
of  the  interests  of  his  country.  Terms  were  soon 
arranged.  Marsilio  was  to  govern  Padua  under  Cane, 
and  to  receive  the  property  of  various  wealthy  exiles. 
Cane's  nephew  Mastino  was  to  marry  Taddca,  daughter 
of  Giacomo. 

The  lordship  of  the  Carrara  family  had    nominally 
come  to  an  end  when  the  German  Vicar  of  Frederick  of  ' 
Austria  had  been  received.     But   Marsilio,  introducing 
large  Iwdies  of  armed  contadini  into  the  city,  had  himself 
proclaimed   Signarc.     Four  days   after   the   election    he  " 
surrendered  Padua,  as  he  had  promised,  to  Can  Grande. 

Thus  Padua  passed  for  the  second  time  into  the  hands 
of  a  ruler  of  Verona-  But  Cane's  government  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Ezzelino.  By  the  mildness  of  his 
rule  he  sought  to  win  the  affection  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  by  his  care  to  repair  the  damages  caused  by  seven- 
teen years  of  almost  constant  war.  What  is  more  re- 
markable in  that  age  of  perfidy,  he  kept  faith  with 
Mantilio, 

Treviso  soon  shared  Padua's  fate.  Cut  oS  from  alt 
Italian  allies,  having  no  hope  left  of  farther  German  aid, 
the  city  surrendered  to  Cane  in  July,  1339,  after  a  siege 
which  had  lasted  a  fortnight.  Can  Grande  bad  now 
attained  to  a  degree  of  power  greater  than  had  ever  been 
reached  by  ErjxUno.  He  was  master  of  tlie  whole  Mark, 
as  well  as  of  Cividale  in  Friuli.     The  lord  of  Ferrara 
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was  bis  ally,  the  lord  of  ^ 
death  cut  him  short  at^ 
days  after  bis  entry  tnt 
probably  caused  by 
Huccecdcd  by  his  nephe 
Alboino. 

If  Cane  had  lived  Ion, 
stable  Power  in  North-eai 
to  a  royal  crown.  But  t 
race.  Cane  was  only  thi 
other  despob  of  this  fam 
between  1329  and  r387,in 
La  Scala  fell  before  the  all 

Can  Grande's  is  the  f 
wonderful  series  of  monui 
in  the  little  piazza  which  Of 
It  18  ol  a  simplicity  remar. 
more  elaborate  tombs  of  hi 

On  the  lid  of  the  sarco 
the  doorway  of  tbe  little  < 
the  recumbent  figure  of  tl 
clothed  in  a  long  civic  robe 
simple  Tillet.  Pour  pillars 
on  the  top  of  this  Cane's  n 
war-horse.  Below  the  SJ 
Latin  lines  which  preserve 

"Wondrous  sill 


As  the  power  of  the  des| 
legal  basis  there  was  no  &x 
times  sc%*cral  brothers  succ 
heritage,  sometimes  the  fa 
more  energetic  than  the  n 
last  3  fruitful  source  in  lati 
countless  fratricides.  But 
only  on  a  life  of  pleasure, 
ment  to  his  more  energeti 

'  I'be  tomb  supposed  to  t 
iwcophagua. 
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Tbe  constitution  of  Verona  at  this  time  gives  us  an 
excellent  illustration  of  how  in  some  cases  the  old 
republican  forms  of  government  remained  unchanged 
in  theory  under  the  rule  of  a  despot.  The  old  com- 
munal institutions  seemed  at  first  sight  but  little  altered. 
There  was  still  a  foreign  Podesti,  guided  by  a  Council 
of  "Ancients,"  fifteen  in  number,  of  whom  nine  were 
taken  from  the  heads  of  the  Arti.  There  were  still  the 
smaller  council  of  eighty,  and  the  greater  of  five  hundred 
members,  besides  various  other  councils,  and,  in  tJicory, 
tlic  direction  of  affairs  was  in  their  hands. 

But  in  practice  the  Signorc  was  absolute.  He  had  Ihe 
deciding  voice  in  the  choice  of  the  Podestii,  he  elected 
the  Great  Council,  in  the  selection  of  the  other  councils 
and  of  all  the  officials  his  wishes  were  paramount.  Tlie 
kc>'s  of  the  gates  were  in  his  hands,  seven  of  the  chief 
castles  of  the  Contado  were  directly  in  his  charge,  the 
Commune  ha%-ing  resigned  all  claim  on  them.  Podest^ 
councils,  magistrates,  all  swore  fidelity  to  him.  In 
addition  to  this  he  was  lifelong  Captain  of  the  People 
and  Podest^  of  the  Merchants  And  in  the  statutes  of 
the  Commune  was  inserted  a  clause  providing  that  the 
lord  dcUa  Scala  might  alter,  annul,  or  add  to  the  statutes 
at  his  pleasure.  The  Signore,  like  the  Roman  Emperors^ 
is  looked  on  as  the  ultimate  source  of  all  law, 

The  statutes  of  Verona  give  many  interesting  details 
as  to  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Four  foreign 
jiidges,electedyearly,decided  important  matters.  Twelve 
others,  called  consuls,  adjudicated  in  minor  mattent. 
Two  friars  of  the  order  of  the  Umiliali  managed  the 
Bnances.  They  were  assisted  by  officials,  whose  business 
it  was  to  supervise  the  collection  of  the  revenues  and  to 
devise  means  to  improve  Uiem.  Tliere  w.-is  careful  pro- 
vision for  auditing  all  accounts.  The  public  health,  Ihe 
roads,  canals,  rivers,  pubhc  buildings,  the  public  records, 
the  poor,  all  had  officials  to  look  after  them.  Clerical 
were  expressly  excluded  from  all  oBices  except  the 
control  of  the  finances. 

Education,  too,  was  provided  for  by  tlie  state.  In  the 
closing  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  were  public 
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chuis  of  law,  physic,  logic,  grammar,  canon 
arithmetic  in  Verona,  beudn  the  ordinary 
schoote  to  be  found  in  every  Italian  aty.  In  c 
Lombardy,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth 
was,  in  spite  of  its  never-ending  feuds,  iai  ah< 
other  European  lands. 


CHAPTER   XV 


THE    LAST   STRUGGLES    OP   THE    COMMUNES 


We  must  now  rehirn  to  the  history  of  Milan  and  the 
adfacent  cities.  The  death  of  Matteo  Visconti  in  Jun^ 
1321,  was  followed  by  a  sudden  decline  in  the  fortunes 
o(  his  house.  The  Papal  legale,  Bertrand  dc  Poifit,  had 
assembled  a  large  army  tn  order  to  attack  Milan  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  which  he  had 
opened  with  many  of  the  leading  citizens.  In  September 
the  Rossi,  who  in  1316  had  united  with  the  San  ViLtle 
to  expel  Ghiberto  da  Correggio  from  Parma,  suddenly 
changed  round,  and  joining  with  Ghiberto's  sons  expelled 
their  former  allies.  Then  they  sent  to  the  legate  and 
gave  the  lordship  of  Parma  lo  the  Pope  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  Empire.  Reggio,  which  had  been  in 
Guelf  hand^  since  1311,  followed  (his  example  and 
received  a  Papal  Vicar  as  Governor. 

Thus  strengthened  by  the  adhesion  of  two  important 
cities,  Ihc  legate's  power  was  »till  further  increased  in 
October  by  the  capture  of  Piacenza.  Galcazzo  Visconti 
had  grievously  injured  Verzusio,  head  of  the  Ohibelline 
L;indi,  and  had  driven  him  into  exile.  While  Galcazzo 
was  at  Milan,  trying  lo  cope  with  the  discontent  pre- 
valent there,  Landi  obtained  a  large  force  of  cavalry 
from  Cardinal  de  Poiet,  rode  secretly  to  Piacenza,  and 
was  admitlcd  by  a  breach  made  by  his  partisans  within 
the  walls.  Galeazzo's  young  son  Az2o,  who  had  tieen 
left  at  Piacenz^i,  escaped  owing  to  (he  presence  of  mind 
of  his  mother,  Beatrice  of  Este,  who  delayed  the  attack 
on  her  palace  by  scattering  coin  from  the  windows 
While  tlie  Papal  soldiers  were  occupied  in  gathering 
up  the  wealth  thus  showered  on  them  Auo  liad  tuue  to 
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ialtano, 
tbcudH 
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reach  the  gates  and  escape.  His  mother,  who  recoaiocil 
behind,  was  restored  to  her  liusband  under  hooounbk 
escort.  Piaccnza  then  followed  the  example  set  bf 
Parma  and  gave  itself  to  the  Pope.  Verzusio  Landi 
gained  nothing  from  his  change  of  front,  except  revenge. 
He  and  the  other  Ghibelliries  were  expelled  sborti; 
afterwards  by  the  GucK  Scotli  and  Fontana. 

In  the  meantime  the  legate  w.is  negotiating  with  sonC 
of  the  leading  nobles  of  Milan  who  were  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  Visconti,  and  disinclined  to  expose  then*- 
selves  to  war  and  excommunication  to  satisfy  (be 
ambition  of  one  family.  The  malcontents  gained  ovtr 
Lodrisio  Visconti,  cousin  of  Galeazzo,  as  well  as  the 
German  mercenaries  whose  pay  was  in  arrears,  la 
November  an  insurrection  broke  out ;  and  Galeano^ 
after  a  vain  attempt  at  resistance,  was  forced  to  si 
the  city  and  seek  a  refuge  with  his  allies  the  V 
of  Lodi. 

But  the  Milanese,  now  for  more  than  sixty 
accustomed  to  the  rule  of  one  man,  were  incapal 
setting  up  any  stable  form  of  government  in  its  slod 
The  nobles  who  had  organised  the  revolution  relied  on 
the  legate  to  supply  the  sums  necessary  for  the  piy 
of  the  mercenaries,  while  at  the  same  time  attempting  to 
pmcrvc  the  Ghibellinc  predominance.  A  FrcnchnaBt 
claiming  kinship  with  the  Torriani,  was  made  CapHia 
of  the  People,  but  the  Delia  Torre  and  their  partisans 
were  not  recalled.  The  legate,  on  his  side,  hoped  to 
get  full  possession  of  the  city,  and  withheld  the  promised 
money.  The  Guelfs  in  the  Contado  began  to  noove,  and 
seized  Uonza. 

The  German  mercenaries  soon  repented  of  their 
action  ;  and  even  Lodrisio  Visconti  began  to  see  thsl 
by  driving  out  Galeazzo  he  had  only  injured  himself 
and  all  his  family.  The  result  was  that  Lodrisio  invited 
Galcauo  back  to  Milan.  He  returned  just  a  moodi 
after  his  expulsion,  and  was  once  more  proc 
Signorc, 

His  ditliculties  were  not  at  an  end.    Cardinal  de 
having  failed  to  get  possession  of  Milan   by 
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means,  now  organised  a  great  attack  on  the  city.  He 
ptwstrsscd  considerable  abilitj-  as  a  diplomatist  and  ad- 
ministrator, and  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army.  The  Fopc  had  coltccrcd  great  sums  of  money 
from  the  ctergj-  throiij>hout  all  Wesiern  Europe  for  his 

■  enterprise  against  the  Visconti  and  their  partisans.  Thus 
he  vas  able  to  put  in  the  field  a  lar^e  force  of  mer- 
cenaries from  Germany  and  France.     King  Robert  sent 

B  Provencals  and  NeapoUtans,  and  a  skilful  leader,  the 
Aragoncse  Raymond  of  Cardona,  Florence,  Bolo^ina, 
the   Emiltan   cities,  and    the   Communes  of    Piedmont 

B  which  were  under  King  Rot>ert  sent  their  contingents. 

'  The  Delia  Torre,  Pagano,  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  nt  ihtir 
head,  came  to  the  muster,  as  well  as  those  Milanese 
nobles  who  had  been  most  compromised  in  the  rising 
against  Galeaxzo.  In  all  the  I^ipal  army  numbered 
eif^ht  thousand  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot 

Spiritual  weapons  were  also  made  use  of.  The 
Visconti,  Estensi,  and  other  Ghihellinc  lords  were 
accused  of  heresy,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  be 
deprived  of  all  their  possessions.  To  those  who  joined 
the  legate's  army  the  same  indulgences  were  granted 
as  if  they  had  joined  a  Crusade. 

In  February,  1323,  Tortona,  in  April  Aless-indria 
surrendered  to  Raymond  of  Cardona.  The  bulk  of  the 
Papal  army  had  in  the  meantime  entered  the  Milanese 
territory.  By  April  a  large  number  of  the  fortres-ws  of 
the  Contado,  as  well  as  the  important  town  of  Monza, 
were  in  lU  hands.  By  the  middle  of  June  it  was  in 
poBsession  of  the  suburbs  of  Milan. 

JGaleaxao's  forces  were  suihcient  to  defend  the  M'alls, 
and  it  would  seem  that  in  this  emergency  he  was  able 
to  rely  on  the  loy.ilty  of  the  burghers.  But  an  unex- 
pected danger  threatened  him  from  his  German 
I  mercenaries.  The  legate  m-ide  them  secret  offers  of 
great  rewards  if  they  would  deliver  up  Galeaxzo  into 
his  hands.    'Ilicre  was  little  loyally  in  the  breasts  of 

■  the  mercenaries  of  that  age,  and  the  legate's  proposals 
found  a  ready  acceptance.  The  Germans  rose  suddenly 
and  attempted  lo  seize  or  kill  the  ruler  of  Milan.     He, 
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howe\'er,  escaped  to  his  fortified  palace,  and 
to  secure  it  against  the  iirst  assault  of  the  tat 
Before  they  could  force  an  entrance,  GJovan 
Bishop  of  Novant,  and  at  a  later  date  Arch 
lord  of  Milan,  hurried  to  his  brother's  hel 
the  Italian  troops  he  could  collect.  The 
saw  themselves  surrounded  by  o\'crwhclmid 
and  throwing  down  their  arms,  tliey  sol 
mercy.  Galcazzo  pardoned  them,  and  as  m 
their  repentance  they  induced  ten  coma 
Germans  SGr\'ing  in  the  I^pal  army  to  og 
to  the  side  of  Visconti.  || 

Meanwhile  Galcazzo  had  sent  for  help  to  J 
Bav'aria,  whom  the  Pope  h.id  so  far  ra 
recognise  as  la^('ful  Emperor-elect.  The  d| 
seeing  Milan  fall  into  the  h.inds  of  the  Pope 
into  those  of  King  Robert,  the  most  de 
Opponent  of  the  rights  of  the  Empire  ll 
outweighed  in  Louis's  mind  the  risk  of  ' 
breach  with  Rome.  He  sent  to  the  Icgat^ 
him  desist  from  his  attack  on  a  city  al 
Imperial  protection,  and  followed  this  up  by  dq 
a  force  of  German  cavalry,  who  successfully  oi 
way  into  the  beleaguered  city.  j 

While  Galeauo  was  thus  strengthened,  the  <X 
was  weakened  by  an  outbreak  of  pestilence,  d 
invariable  result  in  those  d-tys  of  keeping  aq 
the  field  during  the    heats  of  the   Lombard 
Seeing  no  hope  of  reducing  Milan,  the   P; 
withdrew,  after  a  si^e  of  six  weeks.     Mon 
as  a  number  of  castles  in  the  Confado,  still 
in  their  power.    Galeazzo,  now  strong  enou, 
the  field,  proceeded  to  recover  these.    In  Febn* 
his  forces    gained    a    decisive    victory  at  Vaj 
before    the   end    of    the  year    Monza    was    f 
surrender.  i 

During    the    next    few    years    little    of    i^ 
happened    in    Central    Lombardy.     Cane 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  occupied  with  his 
the    conquest    of    Padua   and    Treviso.     Ti 
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I  were  extending  their  power  around  Fcrrara.  In  1334 
they  captured  from  the  Archbishop  of  Kavenna  the 
large  town  of  Argenta,  which  in  times  past  had 
formed  a  constant  bone  of  contention  between  Ferrara 
and  Ravenna.  Next  year  Comacchio,  buried  among 
the  marshes  in  the  delta  of  the  Po,  gave  itself  to  them, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  party  strife  within  the 
wallfli.'  Meantime  Galcazzo  was  too  weak,  or  too 
incapable,  to  attack  the  Guelf  cities  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  pestilence  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
GueU  camp  before  Milan  had  been  carried  by  the 
suldicrs  into  the  cities  of  both  parties ;  and  its  ravages, 
which  were  very  great,  had  no  doubt  much  to  do  with 
tfiis  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  legate,  for  his  pjirt, 
turned  his  chief  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Emilia  and 
Romagna. 

It  was  chicHy  in  Ihc  cities  »outh  of  the  Po,  from  ^ 
PLacenza  to  Bologna,  that  the  old  republican  spirit 
still  survived.  Bologna  had  never  known  the  rule  of  a 
tyrant.  Its  liberties  had  indeed  lieen  menaced  by  the 
ambition  of  Romcu  dci  Pepoli,  who  had  made  use  of 
his  great  wealth — he  was  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in 
Italy — ill  order  to  gain  supreme  power.  But  the  men 
at  the  head  of  the  Commune  were  staunch  republicans ; 
their  prudence  had  taken  the  alarm  in  time,  and  Romeo 
was  forced  to  fly  from  the  city  before  bis  plans  had 
advanced  sufficiently  (or  him  to  try  any  open  stroke 
against  the  government. 

The  four  Emilian  cities  had  all  passed  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period  under  the  power  of  a  despot,  but  all 
had  shaken  off  the  yoke.  In  these  Communes  which 
had  recovered  their  freedom  we  mark  a  great  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  nobles.  No  doubt  the  popular 
organisations,  the  Arti,  and  the  armed  companies  of 
the  people  had   been  abolished  or  restricted  in  their 


*  Betides  Fcrrva,  the  Eiteiui  now  ruled  AtgenU,  Comacchio, 

and  Adria,  is  addition  to  thdr  &cfs  of  Rovigo,  Lcndiiuri»,  and  the 

dMrict  d  the  Potesine  betwc«a  ttie  Po  ^itd  the  Atligc,  winch  itiey 

bald  froco  tfae  Empire.    Esic  ibcU  and  the  r«»t  oi  tbur  liu>d>  m>rth 

K  of  the  Adigc  l>elonged  to  Padua. 
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power  by  the  tyrants.    TTk 
part  in  recovering  liberty,  ; 
(rotn  the  start  a  prepondcra 
Commune.     Besides,    the 
heavy  cavalry   was    increasi 
fourteenlli   century,  and,  w 
muncs   had    to    depend  foi 
or  on   tlieir  own   nobles. 
face  heavy  cavalry  in    the 
ment    o(    mercenary  troops 
dangerous    to    the    coramu 
noblcH  were  indispensable 
covered    in    consequence   |] 
during  the  second  half  of  tl 

We  have  already  seen  how 
of  the  Ghibcllinc  cause  had 
the  Visconti  in   Piacenza,  ; 
recovered    its    hbcrty,    had 
protection    of    the    legate. 
despot  in  1316,  and  had  be< 
under    the    rule    of    two    ol 
Rossi  and  San  Vitale.    Thest 
going  l»ck    to    the   Guelf 
formerly    adhered,   expelled 
Ghibellines,    and    recalled    1 
Correggio   from   exile.    The 
scvm  to  have  bhndly  (ollowi 

In  Reggio  the  downfall  o 
been  followed  by  the  rocal 
P(^tiant,  and  Roberti,  and 
who  had  all  alike  been  in 
years  Kcggio  had  been  Q 
with  Ghibcrto  da  Correggio 
career  posed  as  a  Ghibcllir 
the  arri\'al  of  Henry  VII. 
attacked  the  family  of  Can 
them,  was  Ghibelline.  All  th 
of  the  Da  Canossa  ;  the  pe( 
the  same  side;  and  the  Ses 
fierce  struggle  in  the  street 
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by  Henry  Vll^  they  were  attacked  by  all  the  other 
nobles,  seventeen  days  after  their  return,  and  were 
thrown  into  prison.  They  were  released  by  Henry's 
Vicar  after  a  few  months  but  next  year  we  find 
tbem  again  at  waf  with  the  Commune,  which  was  now 
under  the  control  of  the  GucK  Fogliani,  Roberti,  and 
Manfrfdi.  Since  that  time  Rcggio  had  remained  Guelf, 
and  the  Sessi  had  been  continuously,  the  Da  Canossa 
occ;isionally,  in  exile.  The  chronicler  of  Reggio  inci- 
dentally tells  us  that  the  hostility  between  the  Sessi 
and  Fogliani  had  arisen  from  a  private  insult,  that  it 
lasted  fifiy.foiir  years,  and  caused  the  denths  of  two 
thousand  people.' 

Modena  ,-tl  this  period  was  considered  the  most 
turtiolent  of  tlie  Lombard  cities.  Here  again  the 
nobles  appear  to  have  controlled  the  Commune  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Eslensi.  Three  distinct  (actions 
meet  ns  in  this  Commune.  Besides  the  Aigoni,  violent 
Guelfs,  and  the  Grasulli,  Ghibellines,  there  were  the 
nobles  of  Sassuolo  and  of  Savignano  and  the  Grassoni, 
which  three  families  formed  a  party,  Guelf  indeed, 
but  with  Ghibelline  leanings.  The  quarrels  of  these 
three  factions  kept  the  city  in  constant  turmoil,  increased 
by  sudden  outbreaks  of  dissension  within  the  ranks  of 
the  parties,  which  led  to  frequent  and  puzzling  changes 
of  side  on  the  part  of  individual  families. 

Henry  of  Luxemburg's  efforts  to  restore  peace  were 
not  more  successful  in  Modena  than  elsewhere.  Tlie 
Aigoni  and  Grasulfi  did  indeed  form  a  league  in 
1311  ;  but  the  result  was  that  the  da  Sa«iuolo,  the 
Savignani,  and  the  Grassoni,  fearing  that  the  alliance 
was  directed  against  them,  left  the  city.  Next  year  the 
four  leading  houses  of  the  Aigoni  were  detected  in  an 
intrigue  lo  give  up  the  frontier  fortresses  to  Bologna. 
Fearing  an  outburst  of  popular  fury,  they  fled,  and 
left  the  city  to  the  Ghibellines. 

The  two  exiled  factions  were  in   possesion  of  the 

chief  castles  of  the  Contado ;  and  the  Aigoni  and  the 

BoU*;;neite  defeated  the  Ghibellines  in  the  open  field. 

'  Gauta  iH  "  Uuratori,"  vol.  xviti.  • 
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These,  then,  as  we  have  already  said,  handed  M< 
over  to  Passerine   BonaccoUi,  tyrant  of    Mantua. 

was  oppressive, 
nobles  who  had  called  htm  in  raised  the  city  a^^ninst 
and  drove  out  his  garrtson.'  A  distinctly  otigoE 
government  was  set  up  consisting  of  four  Pod 
chosen  one  from  each  of  the  leading  Ghibelline  n 
familicii,  and  four  "  judiccs,"  or  trained  jurists. 

Concord  did  not  last  long.  The  moving  spirit  ia 
late  revolution,  Francesco  Pico,  lord  of  La  Miram 
expelled  three  of  the  chief  families  who  had  been  aa 
his  supporters.  They  turned  again  to  Passerino, 
with  him  and  Cmc  dclla  Scala  attacked  the  city,  jusJ 
months  after  it  had  recovered  its  liberty.  The  Moda 
repulsed  the  attack,  but  next  year  two  more  of  the  lev 
Ghibelline  families  left  the  city  and  rose  in  rei 
Francesco  seems  to  have  become  now  virtually  del 
of  Modena,  where  his  family  were  the  only  nobles  wl 
successive  revolutions  had  left  within  the  walls.  Pre 
as  he  was  on  one  side  by  Bologna  and  the  Aigoni,  on 
other  by  Passerinoand  theGrasulfi,  while  the  DaSassi 
and  their  friends  infested  the  plain  from  their  strongb 
of  Sassuolo  and  Savignano,  Francesco  was  unabU 
maint,iin  himself.*  He  determined  to  make  tenns  i 
Passerino;  and  in  1319  Modena,  after  nearly  two  y^ 
of  liberty,  or  rather  anarchy,  was  handed  over  once 
to  the  lord  of  Mantua.  Francesco  had,  as  he  tho 
amply  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  a  treaty  wl 
Passerino  had  sworn  to  obser^'c.  But  in  1321  he 
seized,  %vith  two  of  his  sons,  and  thrown  into  a  dun 
where  all  three  perished  of  hunger. 

This  history  of  faction  in  Modena  helps  us  to  un 
Stand  the  severity  of  the  laws  by  which  Bologrta  and 

'  Passerino  sooa  c3(it«d  most  of  the  Gfaibelliac  nobles,  foUowli 
tliii  the  policy  pursued  by  bit  house  iii  Miatiu.  wber«  Ihe  sol 
.-Ul  pvljn  h.id  been  crushed  by  Piiumontc  BonAccolsi.     Tbey 
rcadu)i[[c(l  ia  1317. 

'  An  amnesty  had  been  procbimed  in  1318,  bat  the  Aigonl 
Da  Sassuolo  lud  oitlter  not  veiilurod  to  rctutn,  or  liad  beta  cx\ 
agUo. 
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jscan  Communes  strove  to  curb  the  power  of  the ' 
[nobles.    To  be  a  noble  in  these  cities  was  tiol  only  to 
i  be  shut  out  from  any  part  in  the  government,  but  to  be 
[  subject  to  penal  laws  of  the  utmost  rigour.    Yet  such  vras 
the  vitality  of  the  Italian  noble  hou^s,  such  the  power 
'  gained  for  them  by  their  wealth  and  skill  in  arms,  that  in 
scarcely  any  Commune  except  Florence  were  the  noBIes' 
permanently  kept  under  by  the  democracy. 

We  can  see  plainly,  also,  how  the  constant  feuds  arising 
tirom  (he  turbulence  of  the  nobles  rendered  the  rule  of  a 
3ot  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  rule 
i  even  of  a  Pinamonte  or  a  I^userino  Bonaccoisi  meant  at 
least  the  cessation  of  street  fighting,  and  the  equality  of 
all  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant  was  some  compens-ilion  to 
the  general  body  of  the  burghers  (or  their  vanished 
liberty, 

'  Whether  Modena  «'as  under  a  despot  or  free,  under 
the  rule  of  the  commons  or  the  nobles,  the  old  feud  with 
Bologna  continued  with  unabated  fury.  The  forces  of 
the  latter  city,  united  with  the  exiled  Modenese  Guelfs, 
infiictwl  such  damage  to  the  border  districts  of  Modena 
that  I'as^vcrtno  in  1325  made  a  grejt  effort  to  put  a  stop 
once  for  all  to  their  ravages.  Aided  by  a  large  body  of 
cavalry  and  infantry  from  Fcrrara  under  the  Marquis 
Hinaldo  of  E*te,  as  well  ;is  by  auxiliaries  from  Verona 
and  Milan,  he  ad\'anced  at  the  head  of  the  Modenese  and 
Mantuaiis  against  the  army  of  Bulo^na,  which  was  be- 
sieging Monte  Vcglio,  a  castle  in  the  Bolognesc  Contado, 
which  had  lately  come  into  his  possession. 

Accounts  differ  widely  as  to  the  numbers  of  the 
opposing  forces.  I(  seems  certain,  however,  (hat  the 
thirty  thousand  infantry  of  Bologna — this  seems  to  be 
the  numl>er  (hat  thai  city  habitually  sent  into  the  held 
— far  outnumbered  the  foot-soldiers  of  Modena  and  her 
aUio.  In  cavalry,  then  the  most  important  arm,  (he  two 
armies  were  more  equal  ;  indeed,  it  vrould  seem  that  the 
auxiliaries  from  Verona,  Ferrara,  and  Milan  gave  Pas- 
scrino  the  superiority.  As  almost  always,  whenever 
Modena  and  Bologna  met  in  a  pitched  battle,  fortune 
favoured  the  former.    The  Bologncse  were  routed  with 
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a  loss  of  over  two  thottsai 
for  Italian  warfare,  and  i 
prisoner  and  an  immense 
the  victors.    The    GbibeUi 

Bologna,  and  devastated  a 
As  a  sign  oi  victory  three  ra 
of  the  city,  one  in  honou 
Visconii,  whose  cavalry  ba 
the  fight,  one  in  honour  of  , 
of  the  lord  of  Bste,  who  hat 
in  the  field. 

The  battle  led  to  peace 
between  Bologna  and  Mod 
his  position  both  in  Model 
already  on  bad  terms  with  C 
terms  very  fa\'ourablc  to  Be 
threatening  to  break  on  him 

The  Papal  legate,  sccm-e  i 
Parma,  and  Rcggio,  detenni 
of  Modena.     In  his  array  \ 
suolo  and  their  two  allied 
Pichi  della  Mirandola.  Undi 
soon  overran  the  Contado  ot 
two  castles  remained  in  th 
Visconti  and  Kstensi  tried  Iq 
btit  failed.   Passerinowasrot 
territory  invaded.    The  re^ 
nobles  in  Modena,  seeing  ne 
rose   against    Passerine's  gs 
forced  them  to  quit  the  a 
legate   they   soon   arranged 
was  to  remain  in  the  liant 
exiled  "  Plebeians  "  were  ta 
excepted.     To  the  nobles  thi 
they  were  not  to  come  nearei 
The  chronicler  thinks  it  woi^ 
Listed  two  years  and  five  mot 

Louis  of  Havana  had  bet 
Pope  and  declared  incapal 
immediately  after  the 
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Visconti.  The  «clory  of  Muhldorf  had  left  him  supreme 
in  Germany,  and  the  Ghit>elline  lords  of  Italy  had  since 
been  ui^ing  him  to  come  into  the  peninsula  to  defend 

.    them  a^inst  King  Robert  and  the  GuelfR,  and  to  be 

I  crowned  at  Milan  and  in  Rome.  In  February,  1337, 
he  reached  Trent,  where  he  conferred  with  the  Ghibcliine 

-    chiefs  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  or  their  ambassadors. 

I  He  reached  Milan  in  May,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  received  the  Iron  Crown  from  the  hands  of  three 
cxcommunic^ited  Bishops  in  tlie  presence  of  a  great 
Bssembly  of  Ghibellincs.  Not  two  months  afterwards, 
to  the  astonishment  of  evei-y  one,  he  seized  G;tlcazzo, 
with  bis  brothers  Lucchino  and  Giovanni,  and  his  son 
Azzo,  forced  them  by  threats  of  death  to  surrender  their 
fortresses  into  bis  hands,  and  imprisoned  them  in  the 
dungeons  Galeazzo  himself  bad  constructed  in  the  caslle 
of  Monza.  Then  he  set  up  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Milan,  under  twenty-four  nobles,  who  were, 
however,  controlled  by  a  German  Go%"ernor.  The  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  procedure  seems  to  have  been  the 
accusations  brought  against  Galea7j»>  by  his  brother 
Marco  and  his  cousin  Lodrisio.  Both  were  jealous  uf 
Galcauo,  and  declared — it  would  seem  with  some  founda- 
tion— that  he  was  secretly  negotiating  with  the  Pope  in 
order  to  betray  the  GbilwUmcs.  The  other  Ghibcliine 
despots,  and  notably  Cane  delLt  Scala,  would  appear  (o 
have  joined  in  ihc  accusation.  In  fact  Cane  seems  to 
have  had  hopes  of  obtaining  possession  of  Milan. 

The  other  towns  which  had  been  subject  to  Milan 
recovered  their  independence,  under  the  rule  of  the 
leading  Ghibelline  families.  The  Beccheria  of  PaNia 
and  the  Tornielli  of  Novara  received  the  title  of  Imperial 
Vicar,  as  did  also  the  Rusconi,  who  had  ruled  Como  since 
1 31 1.  Then  Louis,  having  received  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  Milanese  and  the  Ghibcliine  lords, 
departed  for  Rome,  where  be  was  crowned  Emperor 
in  January,  1328. 

This  same  year,  1338,  saw  the  downfall  of  two  of  the 
tyrant  houses  of  Lombardy.  The  Vistarini  of  Lodi,  who 
had  expelled  Antonio  Fistraga  and  the  family  of  Som- 
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nurtva  in  1311,  had  since 
tlic  utmost  cruelly.  Thoi 
were  cast  into  the  dungeon 
of  hunger.  The  cries  of 
the  banqueting  hall  of  th 
laughter. 

Among  the  chief  ministei 
named  Trcmacoldo,  origina 
had  recommended   him  t< 
been  promoted  to  be  captai 
with  the  ke)-<>  of  one  of  th 
set  no  limits  to  their  vices,  3 
TrcmacoldoH  niecv.     Unabl 
mined  on  revenge.    One  1 
body  of  armed  partisans  int 
"Viva  i!  Popoiol"  hastenec 
Vtstarini.    They  were  quite 
six  of  them    fell    into    his 
He  then   cast  them  into  tl| 
them  there  to  die  of  huqi 
victims.  1 

Equally  sudden  was  the 
^  who  for  more  than  half  a 
Passerine,  the  then  head  of 
odious  by  hi:^  tyranny.  Hi 
neither  the  honour  nor  the 
safe  from  their  attacks, 
one  of  the  Gon/sga,  an  anciei 
confidence  of  the  tyrant,  ti.'d  t 
Cane  dclla  Scala  had  for  son 
P;isserino's  power,  or  perhaps 
He  promised  his  help  to  the  G 
eleven  hundred  men,  who,  al 
peasants  from  the  Gonzaga  « 
night  through  a  gale  which  o 
caused  to  be  opened.  Passerii 
his  friends  to  arms,  but  was 
his  sons.  Some  other  mcmbe 
were  handed  over  to  Niccolo 
starved  them  to  death  in  t 
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father,  Francesco  Pico,  h»d  suffered  the  tike  fale  by 
IPasserino's  orders.  Luigi  Gonzaga  was  then  elected 
Signorc  of  Mantua,  and  made  Imperial  Vicar  by  LouiR. 
His  descendants  received  (rem  Ific  Emperor  the  title  of 
Marquis,  and,  and  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Duke  of 
Mantua,  which  city  they  ruled  until  the  early  eighteenth 
century. 

Louis  of  Bavaria  during  his  career  in  Germany  had 
shown  himself  honourable  and  prudent.  In  Italy,  how- 
ever, his  conduct  was  such  as  soon  to  alienate  a  large 
number  of  his  supporters.  He  showed  himself  greedy  of 
money,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  future  to  a 
momentary  adv:antage,  and,  above  all,  perfidious  and 
ungrateful  to  his  partisans.  Contrary  to  his  plighted 
word,  he  handed  Pisa  over  to  Caslruccio  Castracine,  the 
celebrated  despot  of  Lucca.  He  quarrelled  will)  Bishop 
Guido  Tarlati,  the  valorous  Ghibelline  lord  of  Arczxo. 
The  first  of  the  despots  of  the  Papal  states  to  declare  in 
his  favour  was  Silvestro  dei  Gatti  of  Vitcrbo.  In  return 
he  was  deprived  of  the  lordsliip  of  the  city,  and  tortured 
until  he  revealed  to  the  Emperor  the  hiding-place  of  his 
treasure.  But  it  was  his  treatment  of  the  Visconti  which 
Louis  found  hardest  to  justify  in  the  eyes  of  his  sup- 
porters. 

At  length,  yielding  to  the  prayers  of  Castruccio  Castra- 
cani  and  other  Ghibelline  leaders,  he  ordered  the  relcise 
of  Galeazzo  and  his  fellow  prisoners,  and  summoned 
them  to  join  him  in  Tuscany.  There  Galeazzo  look  part 
in  the  siege  of  Pistoia  ;  but,  weakened  by  his  captivity, 
he  was  utuble  to  bear  the  rigours  of  the  campaign,  and 
died  a  few  months  after  his  release,  in  August,  1328.  Of 
all  the  Visconti  he  sccms  to  have  had  the  least  capacity, 
and  ■wvy  certainly  the  most  unfortunate. 

Louis,  after  his  coronation  in  Rome,  found  himself 
unable  to  effect  anything  of  importance  against  King 
Robert  or  the  Florentines.  He  decided,  therefore,  lu 
return  to  Lomliardy.  His  chief  difficulty  was  want  of 
money.  Aiuo,  son  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who,  with  his 
uncles  Marco  and  Giovanni,  was  with  the  Emperor  in 
Pisa,  offered  him  60,000  or,  as  some  say,  135,000  florins, 
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if  he  would  name  bim  Vic 
concluded  tn  January,  133' 
Milan.  Here  he  was  rccei 
the  citizens ;  and  thus  the 
onoe  more  under  the  sway 
liberty  was  dead  in  Milan, 
by  the  Vi&conti  until  thed« 
o(  ii  magna  ^tattco. 

With  the  idea  of  ittrengl 
against  the  Guclfs,  Louis  t 
of  Pope  John,  and  had  se 
choosing.  This  measure,  i 
turics  before  in  the  strugt 
Papacy,  was  useless  in  the  ' 
had  long  gone  by  when  { 
could  depose  a  Pope  founi! 
in  Italy.  Louis's  action  ma 
the  Ghibcl  lines— in  fact,  it] 
fail!  partisans. 

The  most  important  deif 
of  the  Marquises  of  Este.  \ 
their  willingness  to  submit  1 
recognise  (heir  rule  in  Fern 
sent  to  Avignon  in  1338  b^ 
In  return  for  the  admissiot 
Vicars  of  tlie  Church,  and 
tribute  of  10,000  fiorins,  tlli 
siastical  censures.  The  firs 
not  settled  until  1332.  Hen 
ruled  over  Kerrara  and  thq 
and  Adria  with  unqueslionet 

The  example  of  the  Est 
Visconti.  He  was  disgusted 
family,  as  well  as  anxious  l 
Church.  As  soon,  therefore 
in  the  lordship  of  Milan,  h< 
with  the  Pope.  These  did 
next  year;  but  when,  in  A] 
again  arrived  in  Lombard 
openly  defied  by  Azzo.     li 
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vourcd  to  force  him  to  submit.  He  advanced  with  his 
army  to  the  gales  o(  Milan,  but  a  siege  was  impossible 
witli  (he  forces  at  his  disposal.  Az70,  however,  had  no 
desire  to  ptisJi  matters  to  extremities.  On  payment  of  a, 
large  sum  he  was  received  again  into  the  Emperor's 
friendship ;  and  Louis  withdrew  first  to  Pavia,  then  to 
the  district  south  of  the  Po. 

Here  another  sudden  change  of  front  had  brought 
Parma  and  Reggio  again  over  to  the  Ghibcllincs.  In 
every  city  which  had  come  under  a  despot  we  (ind  the 
old  party  lines  more  or  less  blotted  out.  The  tyrant 
changed  sides  as  t>cst  suited  his  own  interests,  the 
partisans  of  liberty  became  Guelf  or  Ghibelline  in 
opposition  to  whatever  side  the  tyrant  favoured. 

When  Ghiberto  da  Correggio  first  got  himself  elected 
Signore  of  Parma,  he.  (hough  of  a  Guelf  family,  had 
allied  himself  with  the  GhitwIIines.  His  chief  adversaries 
had  been  (he  Rossi,  a  noble  family — one  of  those  which 
had  first  started  a  Guelf  party  in  Parma,  and  had  brought 
about  (he  revolt  of  the  city  from  Frederick  II.  in  1247, 
When  Ghitwrto  had  revolted  from  Henry  VIL  the  Rossi 
joined  the  Visconti  and  other  Ghibellines.  Together 
with  the  San  Vitalc  they  expelled  Ghiberto  in  1316. 
Then  Parma  was,  as  we  have  said,  Ghibelline  for  six 
years,  until,  in  order  to  get  complete  control  of  the  city, 
the  Rossi  drove  out  the  San  Vitale,  and  went  over  to  the 
Ouelfs.  Finding  their  authority  hampered  by  that  of  (he 
legate,  who  placed  a  Papal  garrison  in  Parma,  they 
changed  sides  once  again.  In  August,  1328,  they  stirred 
up  a  tumult,  and  expelled  the  Papal  Governor  and  his 
garrison. 

Next  day  they  marched  on  Refugio.  The  Papal 
Governor  of  that  city — Reggio,  like  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza,  had  given  itself  to  the  Church  until  the  election 
of  a  lawful  Emperor — had  hanged  a  thief  who  was  a 
dependent  of  the  family  of  the  Fogliani.  In  revenge 
they  and  the  Manfredi  assassinated  the  Governor  in  his 
private  oratory,  and  (hen  retired  to  their  country  castles. 
Tins  was  a  few  montlis  before  the  revolution  in  Parma. 
Now  the  F  nfredi  joined  the  Rossi,  and 
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seized    Reggio  without  m 
third    of    the  great   Goell 
imprisoned,  and  Reggio  !< 
On  the  approach  of  the  E 
lines  began  to  rejoice.    O 
happy  are  we  to  live  at  the  , 
which  our  fathers  waited  fo 
and  Reggio,  always  hostile 
his  rule  ;  much  more  ough 
have  at  all  times  be«n  faithf 
an   instant  and  then  die. 
tombs,  their  hearts  beat  on< 
two  sonfi :  I  would  give  oti 
Germans;"  another,  still  rq 
ings,  exclaimed,  "  Only  (o  ti 
them,  I  would  allow  all  th^ 
headlong  ruin."     Many  weU 
crying  out,  "Here  is  the  di 
here  is  the  day  our  fathers  lo 
With  such  words  docs  the 
before  us  the  intensity  of  th« 
was  still  capable  of  inspii 
German    garrisons    in    the  I 
Modena    their  outrageous 
people  how  mistaken  had 
was  his  last  act  in   Italy.     Il 
(o  Trent  to  arrange  for  freshl 
from  Germany.     But  the  if 
country  caused  him  to  purs 
Alps.     He  quitted   Italy   for 
3    name    odious    alike    to 
peninsula. 

.     We  have  now  come  to 

I  Liberty   was  extinct   over 

brothers  Mastino  and  Alt 

of  the  Mark  and  the  lesser  ti 

Ferrara  under  the  Kstcnsi,  I 

had  definitely  lost  their  freed 

.'  ing  its  republican  institutions 

'  the  legate.  Cardinal  de  Poia 
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admittedly  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Church  ;  but 
for  centuries  the  Popes  had  had  no  authority  over  the 
Commune.  From  Bologna  the  legate  extended  his 
swray  o%'er  the  greater  part  of  Romagna,  the  despots 
«'ho  had  seized  on  the  cities  being  expelled  or  forced 
to  acknowledge  his  overlorclship. 

Modena,  Rcggio,  and  Parma  were  still  nominally  re* 
publican,  and  had  formed  a  league  against  the  legate. 
Piaccnza  was  in  much  the  same  condition  as  BoIo)^na. 
Torton.i,  Alessandria,  aiid  the  :>maller  towns  of  Piedmont 
were  more  or  less  subject  to  King  Robert  of  Naples.  In 
Asti  the  Guelf  nobles,  the  Solarii  and  their  partisans, 
were  supreme. 

Almost  all  Central  Lombardy  u'as  Ghibclline.  Auo 
Visconti,  without  abandoning  that  party,  had  been  recon< 
ciled  with  the  Pope  in  1330.  He  resigned  the  title  of 
Imperial  Vicar,  and  to  make  up  for  this  got  himself 
elected  in  the  same  year  lord  of  Milan  for  his  hfe.  Of 
the  other  cities  some,  under  the  rule  of  a  leading  family, 
such  as  the  Tornielli  in  Novara  and  the  Beccheria  in 
Pavia,  preserved  some  vestiges  of  freedom.  Others  were 
under  despots.  Tremacoldo  ruled  Lodi,  Ritvizo  Rusca 
Como. 

North  of  the  Po  Brescia  alone  was  still  free  and  stiti 
Gucif,  under  the  protection  of  Robert  of  Naples.  The 
Ghibelline  faction,  expelled  in  1315,  had  maintained 
themselves  in  the  Contado  by  the  help  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lords,  Scaligers,  Bonaccoisi,  and  Visconti.  In 
1330  they  induced  the  lords  of  Verona  and  Milan  to 
make  a  dctcrmmed  effort  to  restore  them  to  their  homes. 
The  Brescian  Guelfs,  ringed  round  by  hostile  cities,  saw 
no  hope  of  cflfcctual  aid  from  King  Robert,  and  but 
little  prospect  of  resisting  the  forces  brought  against 
them.  In  their  extremity  they  heard  that  King  John 
of  Ftoheinia  was  in  Tyrol  engaged  in  ncgoti-itions  with 
the  Duke  of  Carinthia,  and  sent  to  offer  hini  the  lordship 
of  their  city  for  life  in  return  for  his  help. 

John  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  of 
LtOtemburg.  He  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
tba  iuU  native  King  of  Bohemia,  and  he  had  obtained 
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the  kingdom  from  his  father  as  a   vacant 
Empire,  as  well  as  by  the  choice  of   the 
themselves.     He  was  of  a  brave  and  generoi 
eager  above  all  things  to  shine  in  tournaments^ 
glory  as  a  knight.     He  preferred  the  brilliant 
the  West  to  hiit  new  kingdnm,  the  admini&t 
which  he  entrusted  to  hi;;  friend  the  Count 
while  he  himself  wandered  through  the  world 
of  adventures. 

King  John  accepted   the  offer  of  the  Brt 
entering   their   city  with  a  force  of  cavalry  c 
■  day  of  the  year  1330,  he  was  proclaimed  lord 
anaidst  general  rejoicings.    A  sudden  wave  of  e 
passed  all  over  Lombordy  at  this  news.    The 
manners  of  King  John,  his  noble  bearing,  his  im 
were   cverj-whcrc   extrolled.     As    before  in    the 
his  f.ither  Henry,  so  now  cit)*  after  city   look 
German  prince  to  free  them  from  faction.     Nd 
night  after    his  arrival    in   Brescia  Bergamo, 
party  conflicts,  proclaimed  him  Slgnore.    Creim 
Crema  at  once    followed   this  example.     In   H 
Pavia,  Novara,  and  Vercclli,  without  any  solicit^ 
his  part,  put  thcra^Ives  under  his  rule.     The 
Como  and  of  Mibn  itself  felt  forced  to  go 
tide,  and  took  the  title  of  his  Vicars.     In 
went  to  Parina,  on  the  inv-itation  of  the  citize: 
there  he  went  to  Reggio  and  Modena,  and 
lordship  of  all  three  cities.    Even  distant  Lu 
pressed    by  the  Florentines,  sought  and    fou 
under  his  sway. 

Thus,  in  a  few  months,  King  John  had  buil 
extensive  dominion.  The  Marquis  of  Montfei 
the  Count  of  Savoy  were  his  allies  ;  ambassado 
to  seek  his  friendship  from  the  lords  of  Man 
Verona.  His  rapid  success  recalled  the  early  c 
his  father  in  Italy ;  like  him  he  was  to  experiei 
unstable  were  the  Italians. 

The  Pope  had  professed  indignation  at  joha 
ference  in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula,  and  I 
letters  to  protest  against  it.     But  it  soon  becatni 
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that  Ihc  King  had  had  a  prK'ale  interview  with  the 
Cardinal  de  PoiCt  on  the  conlinc<i  of  Modena  and 
Bologna,  and  that  (hey  had  parted  on  friendly  terms. 
Il  was  rumoured  thai  Pope  and  King  were  secretly  in 
league.  John  wait  to  build  up  a  dominion  in  Lomhardy, 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  despots,  form  a  barrier 
against  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  be  a  counterpobe  to 
the  power  of  Robert  of  Naples,  from  whom  the  Pope 
was  anxious  to  shake  himself  free.  The  Papal  legate 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  all  the  cities  in  the 
states  of  the  Church  directly  under  the  obc-dicncc  of 
the  Holy  Sec.  The  despots  were  to  be  deposed  and 
the  Guelf  and  Ghibellinc  parties  put  down  everywhere. 
Guclfs  and  Ghibellincs  had  united  to  welcome  King 
John.  Now  Ihc  Italians  saw  with  atnazenieni  Gliii>elline 
lords,  Guelf  Communes,  and  the  King  of  Naples  all 
allied  against  him.  Tlie  great  Lombard  lords — Visconti, 
Delia  Scata,  Gonzaga,  and  Estc — were  the  first  to  op- 
pose him.  They  feared  that  he  was  building  up  a 
power  in  Lomhardy  which  would  bring  about  their 
niin.  Accordingly  they  entered  into  a  league  to  bring 
about  his  downfall.  The  Florentines,  angered  at  the 
loss  of  Lucca,  and  seeing  in  John  above  all  the  son  of 
Iheir  old  enemy  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  soon  adhered 
lo  the  League,  and  drew  in  King  Robert,  who  saw  his 
position  in  North  Italy  threatened.  John's  conduct  made 
matters  easy  for  the  confederates.  His  proceedings  had 
irritated  many  who  had  at  first  welcomed  him.  Brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  German  feudalism,  he  was  unable 
to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  burghers  of  the  Italian 
Communes.  He  conferred  castles  and  lands  belonging 
to  the  cities  on  the  nobles  who  were  his  partisans  or 
even  on  his  German  followers.  He  increased  the  power 
of  the  nobles  within  the  walls,  he  exempted  some  of 
those  outside  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Communes. 
Even  the  impartiality  with  which  he  strove  to  restore 
the  exiles  ever>"\vhcTe,  though  it  pleased  the  more 
moderate,  excited  the  resentment  of  the  more  factious. 
I  While  opposition  was  thus  springing  up  everywhere 
I    against    him,  John   was  recalled   to    Bohemia    by   an 
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attack  nude  on  that  kingdom  by  Louis  of  B 
and  all  the  neighbouring  princes.  He  soon  made 
with  these,  and  then,  instead  of  returning  to  Italy, 
to  Avignon  to  confer  with  the  Pope. 

His  absence  left  free  scope  lo  his  enemies, 
drew  up  3  regulir  treaty  of  partition  to  decide  tli 
of  the  cities  which  had  given  themselves  to  King 
By  this  arrangement  Cremona  and  Bergamo  vit 
fall  to  Azzo  Visconti,  Brescia  and  Parma  to  \fi 
della  Scala,  Keggio  to  the  lord  of  Mantua,  Modena  ■ 
House  o(  Este.  1 

If  John  had  remained  in  Italy,  backed  as  he  \fl 
those  Communes  which  feared  to  fall  under  the 
of  the  despot  of  a  neighbouring  city,  he  might 
probably  have  held  his  own  against  the  confcdc 
His  absence,  howe\'cr,  allowed  them  ample  tig 
organise  their  attack.  His  first  loss  was  that  of  Bi 
the  city  which  had  been  the  first  to  call  him  in. 

King  John  had  recalled  the  exiled  Ghibellin 
Brescia,  contrary  to  the  terms  on  which  the  )oi 
of  the  city  had  been  offered  to  him.  He  had  also 
certain  districts  of  the  Contado  from  the  authoi 
the  Commune.  These  actions  so  angered  the  B: 
Guelfs  tlial  they  opened  negotiations  with  the  Ghi 
Mastino  della  Scala,  oflfcnng  him  the  lordship 
city  if  he  would  give  them  vengeance  on  (he  Ghi 
He  accepted  their  offer ;  and  Italy  saw  with  ama; 
a  double  infamy.  The  Brescian  Guelfs  sacrifi 
liberty  of  their  country  in  order  lo  obtain  a  tri 
over  the  adverse  faction.  The  lord  of  Verona  hi 
his  own  p:trtisans  over  to  the  vengeance  of  their  en 
in  order  to  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  his 
cities. 

The  gates  of  Brescia  were  opened  to  Mastino's  I 
in  June,  13321  and  a  few  weeks  later  King  ) 
garrison  surrendered  the  castle  also.  In  accor 
with  his  compact  M,astino  allowed  the  Guelfs  to  n 
and  plunder  the  Ghibellincs  for  three  days  wilhoti 
check.  Public  opinion  was  universally  aroused 
Mastino  for  his  conduct,  and  his  brother  Albc 
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I  the  city  in  indignation.  This  inefFectual  protest  is  almost 
^the  only  action  that  history  records  to  the  credit  of 
Alberto,  who  usually  devoted  himself  to  pleasure,  leaving 
all  affairs  to  his  brother.  Thus  ignominiously  ended 
the  long  and  glorious  career  of  the  Commune  of 
Brescia, 

The  turn  of  Bergamo  came  in  the  following  September. 
The  factions  were  again  at  one  another's  throats  when 
Axzo  Visconti  invested  the  city.  It  came  into  his  hands, 
but  whether  by  force  of  arms  or  by  a  treaty  is  uncertain. 
Thus  one  more  was  blotted  out  from  the  list  of  the 
Lombard  Communes. 

In  the  November  of  the  same  year  the  Beccheria 
stirred  up  a  revolt  in  Pavia  against  King  John's  authority. 
Aszo  hastened  to  the  city  and  took  possession  of  it, 
shutting  up  the  royal  garrison  in  the  fortress  which 
Mattco  had  constructed.  The  Beccheria  once  ag-iin 
controlled  Pavia,  recognising,  however,  Azzo's  over- 
lordship. 

Azso's  power  was  still  more  increased  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Novara  and  Vercelli.  The  latter  city  was  handed 
over  to  him  in  1334  by  the  dominant  Ghibelline  party. 
la  Novara  the  Bishop,  Azxo's  uncle,  Giovanni,  overthrew 
by  an  ingenious  stratagem  the  rule  of  the  Tornielli,  who 
had  given  the  city  to  King  John,  and  opened  tlie  gates  to 
his  nephew's  troofw. 

Elsewhere  the  leagued  despots  were  not  so  successful. 
Cremona,  Modena,  Reggio,  and  Parma,  in  close  alliance 
with  one  another,  made  a  valiant  fight  for  liberty  under 
King  John's  son  Charles,  whom  he  had  left  in  Italy 
as  his  lieutenant.  They  were  also  leagued  with  the 
Papal  legate,  who  had  under  him  Piacenza,  Bologna, 
and  all  Romagna.  An  attack  on  Modena  made  by  the 
Estensi  and  Gonzaga,  with  help  from  Veroru  and  Milan, 
failed.  Nearly  all  the  Modenese  nobles  were  again  in 
exile ;  but  the  people  were  enthusiastic  in  defence  of 
their  liberty,  and  gave  loyal  support  to  Matifredi  dei  Pii, 
who  ruled  the  city  for  the  King. 

In  November,  1332,  the  whole  force  of  Modena, 
strengthened  by  reinforcements  of  horse  from  the  legate, 
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and  from  Reggio  and  Parma,  sallied  out  to  xttJi 
confederate  lords  who  were  besieging  the  castle  i 
Felice.  After  a  long  conflict  the  bravery  of  the  Mo 
infantry,  who  faced  and  overthrew  the  hostile  a 
decided  the  victory.  An  immense  booty,  with 
prisoners  of  importance,  fell  into  their  hands ;  i 
a  consequence  of  the  battle,  the  territory  of  Fena 
given  up  to  pillage. 

When  King  John,  in  the  early  spring  of  the  foUl 
year,  returned  to  Italy,  furnished  with  money  j 
large  force  of  French  cavalry,  he  was  able  to  taW 
offensive.  He  failed,  however,  to  raise  the 
the  castle  of  Pavia,  which  surrendered  in  June 
Visconti,  or  to  rccaptiirc  Bergamo  ;  and,  though 
waste  a  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Milan, 
unable  to  provoke  Auo  to  a  pitched  battle, 
meantime  a  great  disaster  had  fallen  on  his 
legate. 

The  latter,  following  up  the  victory  of  the  M 
had  laid  siege  to  Ferrara.    For  nine  weeks  the 
hard  pressed  ;  but  at  last  the  allied  lords  su 
introducing  a  large  relieving    force  within    the 
Then  suddenly  sallying  out,  (hey  surprised   the 
of  the  legate,  who  was  quite  unprepared  for  any 
Tlie  besieging  army  was  utterly  routed  ;  thousands^ 
slain  or  drowned  in  the  Po;    most  of  the  great 
of  Koinagna  who  were  serving  under  the  banner 
Church  were  captured. 

The  legate  refused  to  ad\-ancc  the  money 
for  the  ransom  of  these  prisoners,  with  the  rcsu 
the  Marquises  of  Este  induced  them  to  secede 
his  party.  The  Roraagnol  lords — Malatesta  of 
Da  Polenta  of  Ravenna,  OrdclIalB  of  Forii,  to 
the  most  imporunt— were  thereupon  freed 
ransom,  together  with  their  vassals  and  friends. 
and  all  they  set  to  work  to  recox-er  the  cities  of 
they  had  formerly  been  despots.  In  ihrec  months 
the  whole  of  Romagna  was  in  revolt  against  the  Cai 
and  the  cities  had  returned  to  the  rule  of  tfaetr 
lords. 
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This  overthrow  of  the  Ivgate  put  an  end  to  Lombard 
freedom.  King  John  made  a  truce  with  his  enemies. 
He  had  weaned  of  his  Italian  enterprise,  and  sought 
jDow  only  to  raise  as  much  money  as  possible  by  the 

<e  of  the  cities  still  under  his  lordidiip.  He  sold  Parma 
and  Lucca  to  the  Kofist,  Reggio  to  the  Pogliani,  Modcna 
to  tlic  Pii,  Cremona  to  PonzJno  I^nzoni  ;  and  in 
October,  1333,  he  quitted  Italy,  to  resume  elsewhere 
the  quest  for  glory  which  led  him  when  old  and  blind 
to  mc-et  his  death  in  the  ttUlie  at  Crdcy. 

His  departure  left  the  confederate  lords  free  to  con- 
tinue their  project  for  the  partition  of  Lombardy.  The 
four  cities  which  had  continual  faithful  to  John  were, 
however,  resolved  not  to  resign  their  freedom  without 
a  struggle.  For  a  time  they  held  (heir  own.  The  people 
of  Reggio  gained  a  considerable  victory  in  the  open 
country.  The  Rossi  of  l*arma  corrupted  the  German 
mercenaries  serving  with  the  confederates,  and  arranged 
that  they  were  to  seiie  the  despots  and  hand  them  over 
to  their  adversaries.  The  plot  was  discovered,  with, 
however,  the  result  that  the  army  which  had  invaded 
the  territory  of  Parma  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  that  a 
large  body  of  Germans  went  over  lo  the  Rossi. 

These  ad%-antages  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  revolt  of  Bologna  from  the  legate.  The  intrigues 
of  the  Estensi  with  some  of  the  leading  noble  families 
in  Bologna  seem  to  have  brought  about  this  revolt. 
II  is  noticeable  that,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  (he  laws 
meant  to  curb  their  power,  the  Bolognesc  nobles  had 
by  now  recovered  a  great  deal  of  their  former  political 
importance. 

While  the  legale  had  sent  most  of  his  mcrccn.Tries 
out  of  (he  ci(y  to  resist  an  incursion  from  the  side  of 
Perrara,  the  leaders  of  the  plot  called  the  people  to  arms 
with  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  People  t  Death  (o  the 
Legate  1 "  All  the  French  soldiers  found  \n  the  streets 
were  massacred.  The  legate  and  his  officials  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  strong  fortress  which  he  had 
induced  (he  people  to  build  for  liim  under  the  pretext 
that  the  Pope  intended  (o  take    up  his   residence  in 
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Bologna  if  a  fitting  dvirelltng  were  provided  fi 
The  Marquises  of  Estc  at  once  sent  a  force  to 
the  rising  and  to  aid  in  besieging  the  castle.  Tli 
all  their  efforts  until  the  Florentines,  moved  by 
for  the  legate,  sent  an  embassy  which  secured  fi 
a  free  departure  with  all  his  followers  and  treasu: 
for  the  Bolognesc  the  surrender  of  the  castle, 
now  joined  the  league  of  the  Lombard  despots. 
revolt  from  the  Church  brought  Httle  good  to 
In  two  months'  time  the  factions  of  the  Scacch 
the  Maltraversi  were  fighting  in  the  streets ;  fifteen  h 
of  the  latter  were  banished,  and  the  road  was 
for  a  tyrant. 

In  April  of  the  same  year,  1334,  Azro  Visconti  a 
Cremona  with  thirty  thousand  men,'  The  city 
under  the  rule  of  Ponzino  Ponzoni.  Constant 
sions  had  so  weakened  the  old  rival  of  Milan 
chronicler  of  Reggio  tells  us  that  in  1323  there 
scarcely  twelve  hundred  men  able  to  b^  arms 
city,  whereas  a  few  years  before  there  had 
thousand.'  Some  years  of  peace  had  partially  re|i 
these  tosses ;  but  Ponzoni  saw  no  hope  of  resfl 
Azzo's  forces.  He  offered  (o  surrender  if  not  rd| 
by  King  John  before  a  certain  day.  King  Johs 
definitely  turned  his  back  on  Italian  affairs ;  no 
came.  July,  1334,  saw  the  end  of  the  indepem 
of  Cremona. 

Next  year  it  was  the  turn  of  Parma  and  Reggio.  , 
Rosgi,  who  ruled  the  former  city  and  Lucca,  sail 
it  was  useless  to  contend  with  the  forces  against  I 
Accordingly  they  made  a  treaty  with  Mastino  delta  S 
yielding  up  the  two  cities  to  him,  and  retaining  t 
sovereignty  Pontremoli  and    many  castles.      In 

'  From  1318  lo  1330  Cremona  bad  been  free  uadcr  an 
View.    Then  Umilio  Rosi  oi  Puma  was  ignore  for 
Then  followed  the  lute  of  King  John  of  Bobmua,  wbo 
I*oniioo  Ponzoni. 

*  Kc  also  tcUs  us  that  he  had  seen  so  many  exiles  from 
In  RejUiio  that  they  could  &nd  no  room  in  the  house*,  bi 
live  under  the  colonnades,  where  Ibcy  were  kindly  tended 
people  o(  Reggio. 
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1335,  the  General  Council  of  Parma  was  called  logether 
and  elected  Mastino  as  tlieir  lord.  In  December  of  the 
same  year  he  took  possession  of  Lucca. 

The  Fogliani  had  expelled  or  imprisoned  thdr  former 
allies,  the  Manfredi,  in  1333,  and  had  thereupon  been 
elected  lords  of  Reggio,  Now,  after  the  surrender  of 
Farma,  Alberto  della  Scala  invaded  the  Rcggian  territory, 
sackinf;  and  burning  everywhere. 

The  Fogliani  saw  that  further  resistance  was  impossible, 
and  in  return  for  a  sum  of  money  and  the  recognition 
of  their  independent  rule  over  certain  castles,  they 
surrendered  the  city.  According  to  the  treaty  Keggio 
was  handed  over  to  the  Gonzaga,  but  Mastino  forced 
Ihem  to  acknowledge  that  they  held  it  from  him  as 
a  fief. 

In  the  meantime  Azco  Visconti  was  extending  his 
rule.  The  Rusconi  of  Como,  hard  pressed  by  the  Gucif 
exiles,  and  hated  by  the  people,  saw  themselves  forced 
to  hand  over  that  city  to  Ajtzo,  retaining  for  themselves 
the  lord<ihip  of  Belltnxona  and  the  lands  round  the 
northern  end  of  Lago  Maggiore.  Then  Akeo  turned 
against  Tremacoldo,  the  tyrant*  of  Lodi.  The  citizens 
welcomed  him  .is  a  liberator.  Lodi  was  joined  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Viscontt,  and  Tremacoldo  ended  his 
days  in  Milan.  We  can  form  some  estimate  of  what 
his  government  had  been  by  the  fact  that  Azto  now 
restored  no  less  than  three  thousand  exiles  to  this  small 
city.  In  October  of  the  same  year  Crenia  capitulated  to 
the  Visconti. 

There  still  remained  Modena  and  Piacenza.  The 
former  city  was  determined  to  resist.  But  one  by  one 
the  castles  of  the  Contido  were  taken  by  the  EstensJ. 
Nearly  all  the  nobles  had  been  exiled,  and  were  in  the 
ranks  of  the  assailants.  The  city  itself  was  closely 
blockaded.  The  Pii  therefore  resolved  to  treat  for  a  sur- 
render. In  May,  1336,  Modena  opened  1I&  gates  to  the 
Marquises  of  Este.  The  exiles  of  all  parties  were  restored, 
and  the  distracted  city  at  last  found  internal  peace.' 

En  noble  Uinitin,  oi  »U  laction&,  came  back  trotn  ncile 
la.    To  Rcggio  canw  ImgIi  Ujioling  dci  Sv«h  and  his  five 
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The  Rt  retained,  in  accordance  with  the  tenns  d 
surrender,  their  town  and  lands  of  Carpi  as  an  indepca- 
dent  lordship,  and  ruled  there  for  some  centuries  vidi 
considerable  splendour.  In  like  manner  the  Picht  «CR 
recognised  as  sovereigns  over  their  town  of  La  Utrw- 
dola  and  its  district.  In  this  way  some  of  the  ItoM 
lords  who  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  the  Communes, 
now  that  the  Communes  were  no  more,  recovered  ihef 
liberty. 

Krancesco,  son  of  Alberto  Scotto,  had  in  July,  I335» 
expelled  the  Fontanaand  other  leading  Guelfs,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Piacenza.  He  had  been  helped  in  tbii 
by  Azzo  Visconti,  who  asserted  that  Francesco  had  ptth 
mised  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord.  Francesco  refuaeii 
and  Auo  set  to  work  to  reduce  Piacenza  by  force  of 
arms.  Personal  interests  had  so  far  superseded  the  old 
party  divisions  that  the  exiled  Guelfs  joined  Azzo's  armf. 
Piacenza  fought  bravely  to  preserve  her  independeDce. 
For  eight  months  the  city  held  out  Then,  seeing  afl 
hope  gone,  Francesco  surrendered.  He  kept  for  himsdf 
the  casllc  of  Fircnzuola  ;  Piacenza  itself  in  December, 
1336,  accepted  Axzo  as  lord. 
t  In  each  city  that  the  confederate  Lombard  despots  had 
thus  acquired  they  butlt  a  castle  to  keep  down  anr 
attempt  at  revolt.  To  each  city,  too,  they  recalled  the 
I  exiles.  No  longer  basing  their  power  on  the  prevalence 
of  a  faction,  they  ruled  impartially  over  Guelf  and  Ghibel* 
hnc.  Liberty  was  gone ;  but  in  its  stead  the  cities 
'  received  the  gift  of  interna)  peace  and  of  an  orderly 
I  government  to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers.* 

sons,  who  liad  been  in  exile  lime  out  of  nund.  The  Seui  tod  beca 
in  almost  continual  exile-  (or  seventy  years,  bat  still  remaiacd  rid 
and  powerful. 

*  Uany  aoitll  lordshipt  orif[inaled  \a  (bb  way  during  the  (oartceotli 
century.  Thus,  bcaklcs  Muaodola  and  Carpi,  Co(Te£Kio,  GuMte 
and  Novellara,  were  all  capitals  of  small  Indcpendcol  states.  Tbt 
upper  V&l  di  Taro  was  rated  by  the  L.andi  u  an  Imperial  fid  :  Uk 
Pelancini  held  Bniseto  and  the  adjoining  dtstricL 

•  Azzo  Viwonli,  hy  all  accounts,  vx>  a  pions,  just,  and  clement 
prince  a  lover  of  peace,  making  no  distinction  between  Gudf  ud 
GUbelUna. 
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Of  all  the  Communes  which  had  united  to  resist  Bar- 
only  Bologna  and  the  citicH  of  Piedmont  still 
retained  their  freedom.  But  their  hour,  too,  had  come. 
In  1337  the  mercenary  soldiers  in  Bologna,  corrupted  by 
the  goTd  of  Taddeo  dei  Pepoli,  rushed  to  the  Piazza  and 
prodaimec]  him  Signore.  Some  attempt  was  made  at 
resistance ;  the  partisans  of  the  Pepoli  were,  however, 
too  powerful,  and  Bologna  for  the  hrst  time  sank  beneath 
a  tyrant. 

The  cities  of  Piedmont,  apart  from  the  general  current 
of  Lombard  affairs,  had  so  far  preserved  their  liberties, 
under  the  protection  of  King  Rol>ert  of  Naples.  Now 
they  were  to  share  the  commurt  lot.  Already,  in  1316, 
Casale,  which  Itad  more  than  once  acknowledged  that  it 
formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Marquises  of  Munt* 
ferrat,  but  which  nevertheless  had  conslantly  striven  for 
independence,  dchnitely  resigned  its  lil>er(y  to  the  Mar- 
quis Theodore,  and  became  the  capital  of  bis  states.  In 
I  j44_Ivrca,  and  three  years  later  Valenza,  a  small  town 
on  the  borders  of  Montfcrrat  and  Pavia,  which  had  for  a 
time  manajjed  to  establish  a  Commune,  gave  themselves 
to  the  Marquis  Giovanni.  Both  places  adopted  ttiis 
expedient  as  the  only  means  of  securing  internal  peace. 
The  historian  of  Montfcrrat  gives  a  curious  list  of  the 
nobles  and  commons  who  swore  fidelity  to  the  Marquis 
in  the  name  o(  the  Guclf  and  Gbibellinc  parties. 

Asti  had  long  been  Guelf,  under  King  Kol>crt's  protec- 
tion. The  leading  Guelf  family,  the  Sotarii,  so  abused 
their  power  that  their  chief  partisans  deserted  them,  and 
plotted  with  the  Ghibelline  exiles  to  hand  the  city  over  to 
Montferrat.  Accordingly  King  Robert's  garrison  and  the 
Solarii  were  expelled,  and  the  Marquis  Giovanni  added 
Asti  to  his  dominions  in  1339.  The  Solarii  were  so 
powerful  in  the  Contado,  where  they  held  twenty-four 
castles,  that  the  Marquis  found  he  could  not  keep  the 
city.  Accordingly,  a  year  or  two  after,  he  sold  it  to 
Lucchino  Visconti,  Ajexo's  uncle  and  successor. 

About  the  same  time  as  Asti,  her  old  rival  Alessandria 
L  sought  internal  peace  under  the  rule  of  the  lord  of  Milan. 
I         The  death  of  King  Robert  in  1343  was  the  final  ruin 
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of  the  Guelf  cause  in  Piedmont.  Chieri  an 
together  with  the  small  towns  and  districts  whici 
nearly  a  century  been  subject  to  the  House  o 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Counts  of  Savoy, 
and  Bobbio,  both  of  which  had  so  far  maintain 
selves  by  Robert's  help,  fell  to  Lucchino  Vtscon 

The  story  of  the  Lombard  Communes  shapes 
first  round  the  rivalry  between  Milan  and  Pa' 
perhaps  fitting  that  wc  should  end  that  story 
tale  of  the  last  despairing  struggle  of  the  capi 
Lombard  kings  against  her  Roman  rival,  althi 
point  of  time  this  &nal  conflict  lies  outside  the 
this  work.  We  have  seen  how,  in  the  general  a 
of  the  Lombard  cities  by  the  (our  families  Visco 
Scala,  Gonsaga,  and  Estensi,  Pavia  had  preserv' 
stdenble  measure  of  independence.  The  Visci 
indeed,  the  overlordship  of  the  city  ;  but  the  a 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  family  of  Beccheria, 
we  have  seen,  had  long  been  the  heads  of  the  Gi 
and  popular  party.  Under  their  rule  Pavia 
peace,  and  recovered  a  great  part  of  its  former 

In  1356,  at  a  time  when  the  lesser  despots  of 
and  the  Marquis  of  Montfernit  had  all  leagued 
stop  to  the  ever-increasing  power  of  the  Vi 
Beccheria  broke  off  from  their  old  allies  and  jot 
confederacy  against  Milan.  At  once  an  army  G 
thousand  men  was  sent  to  reduce  Pavia,  and  bll 
it  so  as  to  cut  oR  all  supplies.  Within  the  yq 
a  young  Augustinian  monk,  Jacapo  dei  Busst 
name,  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  inspired  ^ 
enthusiastic  love  for  freedom.  His  preaching  had 
gained  for  him  great  influence,  not  only  with  the 
but  with  the  heads  of  the  Beccheria  family, 
turned  his  eloquence  to  encourage  the  Pavcsans 
struggle  against  the  V'isconti,  and  so  emboldei 
that  the  burghers  s-illied  out  and  utterly  roi 
besiegers,  capturing  their  fleet  on  the  Ticino 
fortified  camp  with  all  its  stores. 

'  Alba  and  most  of  the  rest  vac  takca  almost  im: 
Smvoy  by  the  Vbconti. 
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Fra  Jacopo's  influence  in  the  city  now  became  un- 
funded. Not  only  did  he  endeavour  to  bring  about  gi 
eformation  of  manners,  but  he  began  to  preach  against 
rule  of  all  despots,  foreign  or  native,  and  to  incite  the 
eople  to  restore  a  popular  form  of  government.  The 
ECcherta  took  alarm  at  this  and  plotted  against  hi»  life. 
This  was  discovered,  and  the  people  furnished  him  with 
a  guard  (or  his  person  and  began  to  reform  the  govern- 
ment, depriving  the  Bcccheria  of  their  power  and 
restoring  the  Commune.  The  chief  among  the  Becchcria 
were  discovered  in  a  plot  against  the  new  state  of  aflairs, 
and  left  the  city  with  their  supporters.' 

In  the  meantime  the  Visconti,  at  first  unsuccessful 
against  the  leagued  Lombard  despots,  had  held  their  own. 
The  army  of  the  League  had  been  ttadly  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  a  want  of  unity  in  their  plans  had  still  farther 
weakened  the  confederates.  Peace  was  made  in  1358, 
leaving  things  much  as  they  were  before  the  war,  but 
apparently  containing  no  provision  to  secure  Pavia 
against  attack.  The  exiled  Bcccheria  had,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  gone  over  to  the  Visconli,  and  put  them  in 
possession  of  their  castles.  A  pretext  was  soon  found  for 
hostility  against  the  city,  and  in  March,  1359,  a  MiLincsc 
army  once  more  appeared  before  it. 

To  gain  his  aid  the  Marquis  of  Monlferral  had  been 
elected  Signore — it  is  not  clear  whether  before  or  aflcr  the 
expulsion  of  the  Bcccheria.  At  any  rate,  he  was  in  full 
agreement  with  Frl  Jacopo,  recognised  the  institutions 
he  h.id  caused  the  people  to  set  up,  contenting  himself 
with  the  name  of  lord  and  (he  military  command  and 
was  zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  city. 

Fri  Jacopo's  exhortations  moved  the  burghers  to  sacri- 
fices of  c%-ery  kind.  The  men  gave  up  their  plate,  the 
women  their  jewels  and  costly  stuffs,  to  provide  pay  for 
the  army  which  the  Marquis  was  sending  to  (heir  assist- 
ance. The  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  manned  the 
walls  ;  the  rest  of  the  popuLition,  clad  in  sober  garments, 
endeavoured  by  prayer  and  aiislcrilies  (o  gain  the  favour 
ot  Heaven.  Montferral's  troops  succeeded  in  reheving 
■  *  Tbetr  polacet  were  deUroycd  to  Ibc  very  f  ouiidalions. 
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the  city,  but  in  Septemt 
walls.  The  greater  part  c 
run  by  the  Milamese  or  h* 
The  city  was  soon  closely 
lence  broke  out ;  the  mer 
were  corrupted  by  offers  < 
the  Visconti.  The  Marqi; 
bc^cging  cordon  or  to  att 
the  Milanese  territory.  S 
days  seemed  to  have  ret 
Lombordy  faced  the  Gern 
the  citizens  of  Crema  and 
wallii  to  surrender. 

At  last  plague  and  famiofl 
saw  that  farther  resistaooq 
offered  to  surrender  on  cC 
the  internal  Ubcrlics  ol  Pavi; 
the  only  person  for  whom  h 
himself.  The  Visconti  proi 
their  promises  as  soon  as  th 
city.  Fra  Jacopo  ended  hi 
monastery  at  Vercclli ;  Pavia 
of  the  V'isconti.  Liberty  hu 
thePo. 
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,  Veaturlao.  dcqiot  of  Cmai, 
3*7 ;  oec»l«d.  400 

Bec«iic>r,  MAckunf  of  Ivraa,  ob- 
taiiu  crown  of  luiy,  51 ;  con^oered 
by  Oiho  o(  Saxony,  S3 

Bergamo,  piMiboB  of.  >6  ;  plundered 
by  AlliU,  33 :  graM  10  BIthop  of, 
4) :  bithop  of,  made  ruler  of  the 
whole  dloccae,  44 ;  hostilo  to 
UUan  and  BrexdA,  93  ;  allie*  of, 
91 :  defeat  <A,  by  Brcxia,  106 ; 
>oiM  Uic  LomtMTd  l^aiiuc,  130; 
■t  war  wltb  Bmda,  i&i  ;  aided 
by  cleren  cUies,  161 ;  defeated  by 
Breccia.  163 ;  under  an  interdict 
(or  Ihlfty  year*,  mo  ;  (araurt 
FMdehck  11^  370 ;  a  force  from, 
mtmam  coafcdcnic  utny  at 
CortOMova,  373  ;  men  o(,  (all  n«i 
(nellive)  (root  battk.  173 ;  Gudf 
noblca  of.jn  ;  Pilippo  delU  Torre, 
mlgnorc  of,  334  :  (adiona  In,  oon- 
finod  (o  noble*,  343  ;  tnhabUanti  of. 
nordar  ftnofen  on  aceoant  of 
Uwh-  auHier  of  canine  fuHe* 
S4S1  rival  (anlUea  in,  349;  torn 
by  (actkma,  jly  :  Alberto  9<otto. 
•iitnore  of,  387 ;  cspaUion  o( 
Guelfi  from,  413;  King  Jofan 
nMto  loMI  of,  453  i  amwalion  of, 
b)rVlteoiiU.4S5 

,Co«nt<Mof,  141.361 


BlMidratc  Couflit  of,  73 ;  Counte** 
of,  8? ;  Count  of,  attacks  Como, 
90 ;  negoiijitn  pe»ce  lor  Uilanne, 
lOl ;  aida  Kiedcrick  t^  IIO  :  Join 
Lombiud  League,  139 :  caMle  of, 
deatroyed,  139  ;  fate  of.  170 ;  landi 
Ol  Count!  of,  173  ;  Count  of.  Join* 
Mcond  Lombard  Lca^tio,  339 

BUfaopi,  auttioiity  ol,  ander  later 
Rocnan  Empire,  33 ;  dioscn  by 
popular  election,  40 ;  acquire  grcit 
Males,  401  acquire  temporal 
authority,  43 ;  made  temporal 
nilen  of  Ibelr  dioceaea,  44  ■  role 
of,  over  dtles,  54  ;  emancipation 
of  cltica  from  rule  oJ,  51;  how 
dectcd.  S9 ;  "  Invi-itiluce  "  of,  65 ; 
appointed  by  klnga  aa  a  leward 
for  political  service*,  65 ;  airooni- 
seal  Blsbopa,  70 ;  aid  Ficdericfc  I., 
110 

Bobbio,  poiUlon  of,  36;  taken  by 
Placenia,  166;  Irith  monaitery  at, 
336 ;  annexed  by  VitooBll,  ifii 

BoU,  the,  38 

Bologna,  the  Etnucan  Peltina,  33  ; 
poaition  of,  35 ;  tower*  of,  79,  to ; 
boaUlity  of,  (o  Modcna.  91 ;  alllea  of. 
94-:  joint  the  Lombonl  League,  136; 
iiivitct  ictUort,  169 ;  frees  iU  *cr{«, 
i70;qaarTclsaf,withUodena,  176; 
prontloence  of  bulcbera  bi,  1B6 ; 
OMtcMmenl  of  PodcMi*  in,  tSS; 
Anilani  o(,  190 ;  lowcrt  of,  193 ; 
■upporia  Uiietf*,  198 ;  attacka 
Modena,  310 :  lides  with  OU>Ov 
317  :  Patauo  del  Podcata  at,  317  ; 
great  attack  of,  on  Uodena,  143  ; 
ddeat  of,  143  ;  new  attack,  343  ; 
dafaai  of,  and  capture  of  Oirroudo 
of,  Z43  1  revoluiion  In.  m  ;  attach 
00.  by  Prederick  II.,  IM  .  attacks 
and  oonqMr*  ftoraagns,  306; 
attacka  Hodcna,  306 ;  amy  o(, 
306 ;  vklorr  of,  at  Poualta,  306 ; 
dea«a  of  Saoale  ol,  rr  King  Eiuio, 
307 ;  b«k(e*  Uodena.  307  ;  peace 
between,  and  Uodena,  307  ;  13,000 
pataoo*  aapeOed  (rum,  347 ;  airo- 
dttaa  in,  347  1  riral  lamtUea  I 
34S  i  popolo  of  Gntti,  349  :  galldi 
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pirn  ibtn  In  covetnment  ol,  352  , 
Ant  Captain  or  ihc  Peopt*  in.  jsi  : 
(UMUHtM    d     Iswyen    in.    354  ^ 
nnmber   of    nobk    bBuUci  and 
lowcn  ID,  355 ;    leialBg   loiren 
<^.  3SS  :  leiui*  o(  noUe>  la,  35b  -, 
qoartel  of,  wilh  Pop*.  jjS ;   fcud 
o(  LambcTtacii  and   Oerand  in, 
iSfii    tragedy  of   Boaiiwlo  and 
Imelda    in,  356 ;  noUca  at.  take 
sides  in  feud,  337 ;  finl  CapUtn 
vt  the  People  in,  357  ;  coMtlaUon 
of,  367J  CooapuUc*  of  Anni  la, 
857;    noMo  0*.  exclwkd    from 
CamttBtm    at    Arsw,    358;    «- 
commwilattton    of,    358;    sbcet 
Gglitinii  tn,  338 ;  covutanl  qtarrcU 
in,    3S0i     ipecU    Uws    agalnu 
aoblea   In,    338;    aLppeannoe  erf 
GfaiMline  lactiou  in,  }68 ;    war 
of,  with   Modcna,  359 ;   AtLick  oa 
Korti,  359  ;  aUect  iighlin£  in,  359 ; 
•XptUsim  of    LimbatAiti   from, 
3»i    "8a«ed    Oidinwice.*   of, 
359 ;  DOble*  ol,  nib]«ct  to  a  tpecUI 
code  of  laws  3to ;  tUmlnntion  of 
fighting  poncT  o<  OoaiDninc  j6o ; 
great  ddcaU  of,  360;  long  d«n- 
tion  of  Ubeny  in,  361 ;  change  of 
attltudo   of,   390;    rcMoration  of 

GhibelliiWi    to,   390 ;    faotflltlj  0*, 

U>  EatoMl,  390 ;  alkaDoe  of,  with 

ObibeUiae^    391 ;   fonns  In^M 

»<ain«   Saleui,  391 ;   rcrolulion 

l«.  3W  ;  atrociliet  in,  392  ;  Lam- 

twrlittii     Gtpellcd     from.     3^ ; 

libertic*  of.  threateaed  by  Kooieo 

dci    PepolJ,   439;    dcfoal  of,   by 

Modewa.    443;    r»eea    nin    round 

waila   ol.  by  victors,  444  ;   gives 

ItMlf  to  Papal  lBe»ie,  454, ;  re,^n 

ot.  If «n  legate.  4S9 ;  iacuons  in, 

460  i  TaJdciidci  Pepoli  praclaiined 

(ignore  of,  461 

BooaccoltJ,   Pinaononle,  beadt  the 

people  ol  Uantua,  351  ;  a  Ohibd- 

Im*.  3S«  i    beooRics  dcipot,  351 ; 

rule  of  HouM  of,  in  Mantua.  383  ; 

BotticsJIa,  de»pol  of  Mantua,  3S6 ; 

Paaaerina    in;ide    InipwiaJ  Vicar, 

409  i  proclaimed  lord  ol  Uodcna, 
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piiifn  of  Eoelino  In  tenlttxy  of, 
3>3  ;  nobloi  of,  abandon  EuelJno, 
315  :  Obcrlo  PcljLvtciBi  ataOe  lord 
of,  3$o  :  rcToH  of,  Irom  Pelavicinl, 
3)8 ;  diM.'urd  in.  344  :  tiarxy  nobks 
of,  become  GuelF,  ^44  ;  expuUoa 
of  Ghibetlinct  (roni.  ^44  ;  lordihip 
of,  given  to  CluTlct  of  Anjou,  345; 
Iwenly-lhnc  ynzf  internal  peace 
'X)  345  i  "tc  factions  in.  345 ;  vknsi- 
todes  of.  345;  Robert  of  tCaple* 
mad*  lord  of,  346 ;  Bruuli  and 
Msgfi  head  parties  in,  349; 
party  oxate*  In,  349;  Bishop 
Mxg^  lord  of,  387  ;  rcTolt  of,  from 
Henry  VII..  404 ;  liege  of.  405  ; 
Mirrcnder  of.  403  ;  fc»ult  of  siege 
of,  406  ;  expuUlon  of  OucK*  ltom> 
408 ;  Ghibcllincs  expelled  from 
415 ;  Guelf)  of,  call  in  King  John 
of  Bobemia,  4S1 ;  he  is  prodaUncd 
lord  ci,  451 :  Gael  f 9  of,  open  sate* 
to  Scaliscrs,  454 ;  alrodtin  la, 
454 :  end  of  IrcedoRi  c<,  455 

Brizia,  13 

Drolello,  337 

■76;  teadlng  Gnelts  el 
Brtwda,  345  ;  expelled,  345  ;  To. 
batdOiindln  liiiiig  agninit  Honry 
VII.,  40) ;  pnl  to  death,  405 

Bttrgaria,  coumly  of,  156.  t6o 

ByaanttBBS,  war  of,  with  Golhs.  34  ; 
Lofflbiirdi  coRitucr  ftaicnna  (rom, 
36 ;  cUie*  held  by,  47 


Cjoarea,  itt  Alessandria 

CiiaDn,3is 

Canierino,  dcstrucllon  d,  347 

Carolno.  Lordi  of.  140, 306 ;  (eod  of. 
wilh  lioiue  of  Romann,  351  i  join 
Pradenck  II.,  307  ;  aciio  TretiUo, 
3S0;  Biachioo  da,  help*  Parma, 
303  ;  lead*  anny  ifainot  EmJiaot 
311 ;  boid  Gtwifi  ot  Tr«vi»o,  386 ; 
OlMnrdo,beaoaM«  lotd  of  Treviao, 
PeRra,  um)  BcIIwo,  386 ;  Danle'i 
opiiiloa  of,  386  :  cities  subject  to, 
3S7  ;  Riuardo,  become*  Imperial 
Vicv,  409 ;  »JkMainati(Ht  of,  410 ; 


Gtiecelo  tuocc«<la  Mm,  410;  ex- 
pelled froin  Tterita,  410 ;  Goecelo, 

430 

Campciumplcra,  family  of,  aoS; 
feud  of,  with  Hou*e  of  Romano, 
308  :  sole  •arvivor  of  (acnily  of, 
386 :  WiUiain  of,  put  to  death  by 
Eueiino,  316 ;  llaone  of,  317 ; 
William  of,  tnufderod,  436 

Ctnnobblov  164 

Canoan,  51  ;  Uenry  IV.  at,  71  ; 
House  of,  7t 

CapdletU,  party  name  In  Cremona, 

349 

Capitani,  stt  Captains 

Captain  of  Ihc  People,  313.  353  i  hit 
dalie*,  353 ;  hit  coundts  and 
oouHs,  353 ;  his  palace,  353 ;  first 
appearance  of,  353 ;  in  Bologna, 
357 ;  or  Verona,  433 

Captains,  meaninic  of,  47  ;  <iuarrei  of. 
with  ValvasMfs,  60 :  Caplains  and 
Valvassoci  of  LodI  expelled,  75: 
posilton  of,  in  the  Communes,  Si  : 
in  Frignano,  170^  178;  of  Uilan, 

'37.  33* 

Capna,  Prince  of,  1  lA 

CarcanOi  baUle  of,  i30 

Cadorin^lans,  41.  4^,  43  :  bnak  Bf* 
oi  Empire  of,  50 ;  nomtoalion  of 
Biiihopti  by,  59 

Cainetinc,  153 

CanM.4^ 

Cutant,  Jaeopo  da,  186 ;  family  of, 
4^;  Glacomo  da.  becotnca  lord  oI 
Padua,  439 ;  disienalom  In  landly 
of,  431  ;  UarsiUu  da,  proclaimed 
SIgnore,  and  uirrcnders  l^dw  to 
Can  Grande,  4]  I 

CMTCttO,  Slwqui*  of,  I9I,  390,  3^7, 

»9>i3i3.367 

Canoodc^  inidltution  of,  61 ;  Mila> 
noc,  98,  IJO,  111  ;  of  BrcKia.  183  : 
of  UiLui  captured,  ijo ;  Mitaneto 
at  Cortenuaia,  373  ;  of  Cremona 
named  Berla,  305 ;  Of  Parma 
naoied  Btancardo,  308 ;  of  Bofofna, 
360 

Caiale,  301  vi«iM9lades  of,  165; 
popiitaUon  of,  carried  oS  by 
Milanese,  333  ;  nnder  WiBlaia  of 
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Mofitferral,  369:   captm  of. 

Ciovamii     of     MooUmat,     373; 

•etaowledgw  lardtfalr  of  UcM- 

Itml.  461 
Caulnldl  tuaHy  in  Uautiu,  351 ;  «■ 

peUcd,  351 
Cuaun.  333  ;  BueJIno-*  (up«ntitK>a 

refudin£3a4 
Cattel  BoloetMH,  153.  t6| 
Camel  Leoac,  boUle  of,  319 
CaMOtnaco,  Ml 
CutelU,  BUM  of  CUbelBDa  of  Aali, 

390 
CuMli,  lead  Ghlbellinci  in  Tr«vi»o^ 

386 ;  Ghctardci^  ruler  of  Ttcviao, 

Ctv^cabo,  Min]itii,  head  of  Cn- 
nMtiaw  GneUi,  death  o(,  409; 
}»t*fo,  pfoclaUned  Stfnore  of 
Creinoeia.  m  ;  raigm,  ^^ ;  rfabi, 
4'9 
Cerro,3i5 

Ceiria  joint  Cudb,  306 

C«*ciia,   19;   allied   Willi    Bologin, 

>17;    ^lied   with   FMiua,    164; 

•WTWJikw  to  Fraderick  II,  388 ; 

iofaia  GneUt,  job 

Cevi,  Marqni*  of.  191.  293.  398,  36;, 

398 
OiarlemagM    conquers   Lomboidt, 
36:    crowned    Emperor,  36;  de- 
•cenduib  of,  5a 
OiiaTenaa  granted    lo    Bbbop  of 

ChienMo,  poafHon  of.  36 ;  OuxMn 
CharJc*  of  Anjou  at  lord,  337  j 
under  Houac  of  Anjou,  397 

Cfalcri,  pontlon  of.  35 ;  burnext  by 
Barharoiw,  los ;  uoder  King 
Clurlc*  o(  Naples,  387  ;  wart  of. 
397  i  comu  under  Hai»e  of  Savoy. 
^  ^' 

ChivasM,  t&i 

CliriitrJin  of  Uaiiu.  141.  145.  147 

Cliialpjnc  Gaul,  Roman  conquat  of, 
M;  condilitin  of,  under  Empjrv, 
30 ;  govcTainciit  of,  about  400  A.O., 
31  ;  cily  life  III,  31 ;  cmlalet  of, 

CtOidieWa,  ■jii^  ■^ati 
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BdllniMia,  ftc,  73  :  war  of.  wilh 
Milin.  tif  ;  pilliged  by  Uibiine, 
85 ;  rcvotl  of  xubjcci  oomni unities, 
96 ;  altaclted  by  fourtem  cities, 
&7  ;  fled  of,  88 ;  Bishup  Guido  of. 
90 ;  atundoncd  bjr  intiAbtlanta,  90 ; 
coaqucsl  of,  by  Milan,  91  ;  join* 
tbc  Loinlxird  L«A|[ue,  136 ;  dc- 
cUres  for  Barbvowa,  145 ; 
atbckcd  by  the  League,  146 ; 
nude  (cuilil  superior  of  the  Vjkliel- 
line  ;  i;3 ;  pulie*  in,  100  ;  poem 
on  wu  of,  will)  Hiliin.  304  ;  Bro- 
letlo  of,  327  :  cloth  of,  23$  ;  jjocf 
over  to  Frcdcftck  II.,  374  ;  hoatlU- 
ti»  ot,  with  Mikui,  I9j  :  forced  to 
n-cntcr  Lca^^uc,  307  ;  dlsMnsiont 
between  noble*  and  people  in, 
3}}  ;  under  the  Vltuii.  333  ;  ondcr 
Pelavlani.  354  ;  Fyippodclla  Toirc 
lijaorc  of,  334  :  violence  oi  faction 
In,  342 ;  rivalry  of  Ruiconi  and 
Vitani  in,  349  ;  comes  under  Kus- 
coni.  361 ;  goes  over  to  lide  ol 
Delia  Torre.  370;  war  of,  with 
UlUn,  370;  rule  of  Matteo  Vis- 
conti  in,  373  ;  Rusconi  of.  attack 
Vtscotiti,  3S9  -.  expulsion  of  Rui^ 
«Olil  from,  390 :  cxpuUion  of  Vitani 
froin,  413  i  aoder  Ravi^ia  Hmct, 
handed  over  to  Viaconti,  459 
of  Atm  In  Bolojpia,  357, 


!  CivHatis,  moanlnc  of,  72>  ^0 
ncordia,  37 ;  dcttnidion  of,  bj 
AlllU,  33 
Conrad  Ibe  Silie  suoceicds  Henry  11^ 
58  :  crowBcd  at  Milan,  Si ;  attack* 
Pavia,  59  i  granU  nf .  to  Atiberl.  59 : 

^qoaITcls  wilh  Aribert,6l  ;  is  rccon- 
dkd  with  I>avb,  61  ;  makcit  all 
Ms  hereditary,  62  :  death  oi,  bi 
inrad  IIU  asiumci  royal  title,  91  ; 
rcorived  by  MlUiioe,  95  :  crowned 
at  Monza,  95 ;  opposed  by  Pavta, 
Cremona,  and  olhtr  cities,  q6; 
anbntils  to  LoUiatr,  97  \  mcceeds 
Loth^r,  97  :  crwade  of,  97  ;  death 
of.  97.  "93 
Conrad  iV.,  Mn  sod  faccctsor  of 


Frederick  II.,  309,  30;  death  of, 
336 

Contortede,  79.  80, 180 

Contorleii,  towen  biiill  by,  79 

Con»Ianoe,  Diet  of,  100 ;  peace  ol, 
155;  burghers  of,  recdve  Frede- 
rick 11^  119 ;  treaty  of,  403 

Constantine  rutran^es  provinces,  31 

Constantinople,  Rinpcronial.  19  ;  in- 
uKnta  of  Empire  sent  to,  y\  ;  dlies 
subject  lo  Emperors  ot,  44 

Consuls,  first  mention  of,  78  ;  func- 
tions of,  78 ;  cUm  reprciciiUtion 
among,  81  ;  how  choocn  in  Milan, 
8t,  ito :  repUcod  by  Podesli,  1S6 

Contado,  meaning  of,  43  ;  com|ueM 
of.  by  CommiUMS,  Tji ;  held  by 
eillcs  from  the  eille*,  343 

Corrcgeeicbi,  ttt  Da  CoirreKlCio 

Cotteouova,  buttle  of,  172 

Cooncili,  78 ;  of  the  Chaplain  of  the 
People,  353 ;  of  Ibe  Commttnc, 
353  ;  of  Bologna,  357  ;  in  Verona, 

433 

Counts  K(  np  by  Frankish  mooarchi, 
40 ;  turn  Cnmn  dotnaiDi  into 
private  pOMMaions,  41 ;  aiiperwdcd 
in  the  dtle*  by  the  Bishop*,  43 ; 
authority  of,  limited  to  Ihc  countrj' 
di^trict),  43  lallodiai  peoprieton  ac- 
quire right*  of,  54 :  of  Viccnxa,  30S 

Credenta,  78  ;  of  Ludi,  100 :  becomes 
CovBcil  of  PodeftJk,  189 ;  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  183, 338 

Creina,  poution  of,  34 ;  grant  ol,  to 
Cnmona  by  Countcsa  HalUda,  75  ; 
ftUiancc  of,  with  Ulbn,  75  -.  cap- 
tvB  of,  bjr  CrOBOoa,  76 ;  pals  itMtf 
nwlM'  pcotcctleo  of  Milan,  97  :  be- 
dewed by  Barfaarona.  1 16 :  capitu- 
lates ti)  Barbamiaa.  118  :  srven  to 
the  Crcmoneie,  118  ;  rcttorod  by 
Ullancte,  160;  again  granted  to 
CretDona,  irst-itui  ;  put  to  lh«  bw) 
of  Uic  Evmplrc,  163 ;  rcdat*  Cre- 
mona, xby ;  sida  wUb  Emporor 
Otho,  117  1  under  Ottcrto  l><U> 
vldni,  333  :  oudfia  in,  incline*  it* 
head  to  "  the  GwU  side,"  346 ; 
taken  by  Etooao  da  Doara,  3661 
ratnca  vnikr  WUUam  of  Uoot- 
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fetnl,  369 ;  under  V««tMfiw 
•Mik,  367  ;  revolt  n(,  Irom  Henry 
VII.,  4031  COM  otrr  lo  Gvetfo, 
4>S;  Kins  jotin  Hude  lord  nf. 
45* :  Mmndet  at,  (o  VIkxniH,  459 
CroDMia,  poaiUoQ  at,  14 ;  caphired 
by  Lombardi,  35 ;  hoHiU^  be- 
t«-eea  HtUn  uid,  59 ;  opposea 
Hem?  rv.,  73  ;  attock*  Crcma,  74  ; 
attacfci  Toftooa,  75 1  mctoie*  ot, 
43 ;  daiim  dnmlnfcxi  <i>rer  Omu, 
93  i  >U>«  «>f.  «t :  Rvporli  Lotlnir, 
96 ;  (lOMnb  with  him,  97  1  wan 
o(,  97 ;  army  of,  captured  by 
Hlhnnc,  97  ;  beat*  Milan,  gS ; 
O^n  KiTcn  In,  by  Barbttrom, 
tlS;  joilO  ttie  l^otnhard  Lca{>ae, 
130:  renMiiK«*  Ihe  l.«igac,  ijo; 
attacked  by  ButaawM,  Ite ;  de- 
feat* Bmcb,  184 ;  diacard  in, 
1&4:  Hipporta  OMbellJMW,  198; 
parliMin,  3oo;  ffowlBg  power  of, 
J03 ;  war*  of,  aoj ;  aniuila  of,  104 ; 
*Ues  with  Frcdetidc  I1-,  317- 
diief  opfjoneat  of  MlUn,  319; 
gnat  victory  of,  lao ;  othedr^  of, 
327:  projected  Diet  al,  139; 
Frederick  II.  lendi  Raatera 
taimal*  lo.  159  ;  Frederick  II. 
Gxeo  hii  beadqaarlcT*  At,  1(15 ; 
triumpfaal  oolxy  of  Piederick  11. 
inli^  173 ;  Carrocdo  of.  eaten 
bad*  of  MiUi^  303 :  takes  pad  in 
«ie£e  of  Panna,  3i» ;  Cmoccb  ot, 
captured,  305  ;  defeat*  Parma  and 
take*  Can^Hxio,  308 ;  under  Oborlo 
PcUviclnt  and  Buoso  d*  Doora. 
314;  alliance  of,  vrith  Eaaelina, 
33t ;  jttfna  Lcufrae  agBinst  him, 
333;  heads  GhibeUinea  of  l^nn- 
bardy,  336;  expolrioa  of  Oberto 
Pelavidra  from,  339  ;  opoblon  of 
BuoM  and  lofioo  Ghlbetlines  from, 
339  ;  on  »id«  of  Cuelf*,  340  ;  patty 
gorcmmcnl  in,  346  ;  parly  names 
In,  349:  triumph  of  Oii«Ift  in 
triumph  of  pcipolo,  349;  Charles 
of  Anjou  made  St)(nor«  of,  )6i ; 
champion  of  Ihe  Guelfi,  365 ; 
atlack  on,  by  Ghlbeltine  lord*, 
39t ;  decline  of,  394  ;  ruliiou  oon- 
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'  Hm  Ol,  3*5 :  hb  bnHher  Alberto, 
JSS ;  rale  of  Hoiitc  of,  in  Verona, 
385:  Alberto  rule*  Vcroiui,  3H; 
are  of,  for  hit  mbjecU,  386  ;  Cone, 
win  not  r«(tore  cxllei,  403  ;  neitet 
Vicmu,  409  ;   Cane  and  Albnlno 

I  nude  ImpcriaJ  \'it3irs.  409  ;  Cine 
mdR*  WW  on  Padua.  410 :  rule  of 
bmiljr  of,  In  Vcroni,  410  ;  death  of 
Alberto,  411  ;  bii  eldat  ion  Bar- 
tolonuneo,  411 :  D.inli;  and.  411  ; 
Alboino,43i  ;  Pnincetoo,<tri<ti  C*u 
Orsndc,  411 :  cbanclcr  of,  431 ; 
pUronitm  art  and  letters,  413  ; 
court  of,  433 ;  Uanle  and,  413  ; 
Alboioo  dies,  415 ;  Cane  nukca 
W»r  OB  Padua,  435 ;  bcconict 
nuMter  tJ  Viccnu,  435 :  ruulu 
PadiuDs,  438  ;  made  Captain- 
General  '>l  Gil ibd line  leasue,  4J0  ; 
beuc£c«  Pjdu;i,  430  ;  routed,  4^  ; 
capture*  Feltie  and  Beltuno,  430  ; 

tTVvvlio  uimnden  to.  431  ;  power 
of,  431 ;  death  of,  431  •  monument 
of,  4^  ;  Alberto  and  UaitinD,  son* 
Ct  Alboinok  (uccecd,  433  ;  Intrigue 
'«f  Caae  agaiiul  Viimnle,  445: 
Cane  joloi  plot  jj;alnM  Bonaccolti, 
446  ;  UaMiRo  allies  Mmaclf  with 
BrnLian  Guclft.  454 ;  beootnc* 
master  oi  the  dly,  454 ;  hi*  treat- 
amt  of  the  QfaibclUnct,  4S4  :  his 
brother  Alberto's  indJKnatioo,  455  ; 
Parma  and  Lucca  mrreodcr  to, 
^458:  farces  Reggio  lo  surrender, 
■459 

^Mbi  Torre,  PaLgano,  help*  fuKilives 
from  Cortcnuova,  373 ;  Maitino, 
333  ;  PafE)no,}33  :  Martioo,  leader 
0*  popular  parly  (n  Milan,  3)3  ; 
chown  "AnaenI  of  the  People," 
333 :  niippo,  rules  MiUn,  LodI, 
Como,  BefKamo,  and  VerecUt,  334; 
Napoleone,  head  of  Ihe  family,  338 ; 
maket  peace  with  Pope,  340  ;  mle 
of  famJIy  of,  in  Mtlaii,  343  ;  family 
of .  head  people  aeatiut  Robiet,  348  i 
Napolcone  made  Impertal  Vksr, 
363  ;  d«l«alied  and  captured,  363  ; 
Cmtcimi,  llks  from  Milan,  36) ; 
captured  membcn  of  family  im-  . 


priMued  in  taget,  363  ;  Raimondo, 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  ]<i4 ;  CaMone, 
stobi,  3A6 ;  releai«  of  surviving 
membm  of  family  of,  370 :  retire 
from  Lombordy,  373 :  rule  of,  in 
Milan,  383  ;  recalled  from  Priull, 
3Sg  ;  re-enter  Milan,  3S0  ;  Guldo, 
made  lord  oS  Milan,  3g6 ;  and  of 
PiMXnza,  3q6;  trie*  to  organite 
renittance  lo  Henry  VJl^  399 ; 
forced  lo  submit  lo  htm,  400 ; 
quarrel  of,  willi  Henry  VII-,401; 
expelled  from  MiUn.  403  ;  Pagaoo, 
i'atriarch  of  Aijuileta,  437 

Odlc  VigftK,  Pictio,  373, 180 

Deitona,  33 

Deaio,  battle  of,  363 

Diocletian,  rearranged  provbtCM^}! 

Dau;i,  Anxlmoda,  171  ;  BncMO  (fa, 
ya,  314  ;  nilcr  of  Cremona.  330 ; 
qoarrclx  wilh  Eut-Uno.  3»3  :  Po- 
desti  of  the  Ucrddania  In  Cre- 
mona, 334 ;  prepares  to  reaiit 
Charlct  of  Anjou,  337  :  Ircacbery 
of,  338  ;  expel*  Obcfto  Pclavidnl 
front  Cremona.  339  ;  expelled  from 
CreoiORt,  339 ;  Dante's  rcfeicoce 
lo,  yyf ;  reappearance  Of,  3A6 ;  hi« 
rale  in  Creinooa,  382 

Ooccia,  153 

Domaio,  ue  TneptevI 

Dominicuii,  335 

Donxo,  Mr  Trcp*ev{ 

Dora  Baliea,  Kiver,  33,  36 

Dora  Riparia,  River 

Duke*,  *et  up  by  Lombards  in  the 
cities,  40 

E 

EmiUa,   lilRUioB  ot,  to;   province 

of,  31 
BmilUn  ciliee,  93  ;  allianoei  of,  94  ; 

IMcrnal  traai|iiill)ty  of,  aoi ;  aBoaU 

of,    104;    active    Mppodere   of 

Fredtndt  11^  joo ;  freedoai  from 

diMCaslons  of ,  300 
England,  wool  of.  338 :  lubella  of, 

360;  Heu7lll.  of,sends  knights h> 

>ld  Frederick  11,375 
Eniio,  KM)  of  Frederick  11^  379, 998, 

^i,  ja3 ;  takes  commaml  of  army 
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of  Hodcitt,  306  ;  defeated  ind 
iBTcd,  307  ;  death  of,  ju? 

Bate,  podlloa  of.  35  1  cutle  of,  Ukcn 
by  Pidm,  a»o ;  Ulwn  by  BugUm*. 
ImI  recovertd,  378;  captured  by 
EncliDO,  }os ;  recovered  by  Mx- 
qnw,  jtq;  tiken  by  Padua,  374; 
lakra  by  Can  Gmide,  4^9 

Bate.  UarquiKs  of,  s* '.  loroed  to 
becofiie  bur^Mn  oi  Pxtoa,  173  ', 
pO*Muio(M  o(,  m6  ;  prcMTTc  their 

iwkpndcBCC,  306  ;  afOKtcl  of  Azio 

of, Willi  Eudlno,  zio;  Ukepvtin 
indl  in  Fcrrxa.  all  ;  Obfno  of, 
bMrothcd    lo    MarcbcMlU.    ill ; 
Ano  ol,  bcadi  a  (action  in  Femr>, 
US ;  alUe*  of,  JU ;  expd*   the 
MoMecdii  from  Verona,  113  ;  Ukes 
Pemft,  313  i  (onna  a  league  willi 
Creniana  and  Hodena,  313  ;  cipcb 
Eucliflo  from  Vicciua  and  attack* 
Batano,  314  ;  iote*  Petrara,  114  ; 
made  Marqnl*  of  Ancooa,  315 ; 
duobeys     Emperor    Olho,    316 ; 
champion  of  tbc  Papal  cauie,  117  ; 
defeat  of,  330  ;  death,  330 ;  Aldo- 
bnuidino  of,  forced  to  Mbmit  to 
Padua.    Tto;     Axao    VII.    expels 
Sjiiiigucrra    from    Pcrrara,    346; 
attack*    SaUncuerra,   346 ;    made 
PodcMa  of  Vicenta^i ;  hotUUtyof. 
to  Emperor,  3£i ;  made  gcotnl  of 
Padoa.JO;  ;  tubmtla  to  Emperor, 
367 ;  attempt*  lo  leite  Pad«a,  377  i 
altack*    Pernira.    384;    bccootet 
maUtr  of  that  city.  Ms  :  commandt 
forces  of  Hark,  318;  Marquis  uf. 
becomes    lord    of     Reg^o    and 
Mixlena.  344 ;    quarrel  of,   with 
Padua,  373  ;  alliance  ol  with  Vis- 
conli,  373;  A«o  Vill.  o(,  at  war 
with  GveU  Coniintincs,  374 ;  alli- 
ance of,  with   Chihellina  of  Ro- 
magna,  374 ;  cedes  Ictrilorics  north 
of  Adige  lo  Padui,  374  ;  natorc  of 
rule  of,  378  ;  atiack  on,  by  neigh- 
bours, 393  ;  Perrara  luyal  lo,  393  ; 
Ano  Vlil.  of,  dies,  394:  hla  will, 
394  ;  dih»cn»ioii*  In  Hooae  of,  39t ; 
Prancoco  and  Aldrobrandinu  of, 
\0M  Vvtiuv  Vf^'  ^u*V  'Q^M'kti^ 
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cilr*  333  i  his  de«>£n  (nitfratcd. 
314:  bcalcn  Mid  wounded  al 
Cwuno,  334 :  caplnre  and  death 
of,  335 ;  cband«T  o(,  315  ;  Leo"* 
Iheory  u  to,  316;  Tejoicin£i  at 
death  oi,  337 ;  rule  ot.  in  Verona 
r«*ts  on   popaUr    mppncl.    381  ; 

^nfl«a^c  ot  his  rule  in  the  Mark,  jSi 
leouw  joins  Lombard  League,  136 ; 
Spet  OTcr  to  Chhetijn  of  Maim, 
I4S;  diKord  to,  1S3  ;  member  of 
tKond  Lomtuiil  Lc4i;utr,  164  ;  be- 
ODtnet  preilomitunl  in  Koma^na, 
164;  tutMlae*  Porl'i,  Korllmpopoli. 
aad  Bcrtinoro,  165  ;  leading  dly  of 
Rocnaiciia.  >»7  ;  Hiei^  of.  by 
FrtderJck  II,  1*7  ;  kuncoder  of, 
SM ;  besieged  by  Bolognoe  and 
lortxA  to  suTTtnder,  306  ;  lejoini 
Frederick  J  I.,  308;  rivalry  ot 
Acorisi  and  Manfrodt  In,  348 ; 
Lamberlaui  retire  10, 399 ;  Tictory 
ol,  over  Bologna,  360 

Fcliina,  itt  Bologna 

Feltre,  ciduded  (rom  Peace  o( 
Conalant*,  156  ;  Biihopt  of,  307  ; 
attacked  l>j-Trevi»o,  jji  ;  ciptiued 
b;  Exxellno,  }03  ;  recover*  its 
freedom,  317  ;  Bishop  of,  bctra)^ 
Ghibellincs  ti  Farara,  J47 ; 
DDder  Gtierardo  da  Caminu,  3lib  ; 
under  Sctligen,  3B7  ;  taken  bf 
Can  Grande,  430 

Fcrif>!l,  parly  name  in  Bre»cia,  345 

If  ctrara,  pouliiui  ol,  35  i  foundation 
t  of,  15  ;  a  fie<  oi  the  Archbisbopi  of 
1  Ravenna,  53 ;  joint  the  Lombard 
I  Leasee,  133  ;  faction*.  In.  193  ; 
'  parliuni  of  the  Eilenii  in.  198; 
popular  party  in,  fcupiMiit  Ghibcl- 
linct,  300 ;  at  war  vilti  Ravenna, 
xot ;  tactions  in,  11c ;  viciMitude* 
ol,  II  t ;  doinictioR  ol  towen  and 
houaei  In,  113  ;  aciied  by  Auo  of 
Etie,  113 ;  sciied  by  Saluigacrra, 
314  ;  nile  in,  shared  by  SalingDcrra 
and  AMobrandino  of  Eile,  xxt; 
peace  broken  in,  146 ;  jmnt 
iatkk  II,  267 ;  proipcrity  of, 


Bndet  Salinguem,  383 ;  traffic  of, 
384  ;  fleet  of,  defeat*  Venetian*, 
184 ;  attack  on,  by  Loinbatd*,  384 ; 
turreader  of,  385  ;  ccaio  to  eat*t 
a*  a  free  Commune,  385  :  earlieat 
eaample  of  a  Cotiwnuna  rctigninc 
its  liberty,  380  :  rule  ol  SaUneiiefra 
and  P.itcntI  in,  380  ;  SaJbgucmi't 
rule  in,  test*  on  lower  orders,  j8l ; 
rule  of  Auu  Vll.  of  Estc  in.  381  : 
Ohixm  of  Kite  elected  lord,  383 ; 
lordship  of,  left  to  grandson  of 
Auo  VII].  of  Estc,  394:  Kencral 
atlack  on,  393  ;  •ei/ure  of,  by  lord 
of  Ravenna,  395  ;  by  tbe  Veneliaas. 
39S ;  ^y  *c  Papal  army,  396 ; 
handed  over  to  Kins  Robert  ol 
Naples,  39S :  oppression  of,  415 ; 
revolt  in,  415 ;  Estenu  recalled  to^ 
415  ;  Ettcnii  made  vion  ol  by 
Pope,  448  ;  siege  of,  by  Cardinal  de 
Poiei.  4JO  ;  defeat  of  Cardinal  al, 
45a 

Pcrrettfl  nf  Vioenia,  306, 419 

Fiei<;fai.  family  of.  291 1  Sinibaldo 
dci,  chosen  Pope,  Vf^,  303 

PUiraga,  parly  of,  In  Lodl,  348; 
Antonio,  rales  Lcdi,  3S7  ;  svbmlU 
to  Henry  Vll.,  400  ;  MiiC*  Lodl, 
409 ;  caplnre  of,  409 ;  Imprlwned 
till  his  deatb,  409 

Florence,  contado  of,  49 ;  warfare 
of,  with  nobles,  49 ;  free*  lu  soft, 
170 :  franchitc  in,  185 ;  number  of 
fall  biH{bcr«  in,  185 :  chief  guOda 
In,  18b ;  governing  body  in,  189 : 
Priors  of  the  Arts  in,  190 ;  feud*  in, 
191 ;  rcottiu  cf  lower*  In,  192 ; 
leading  ObibelUnct  ol,  198;  Uo- 
phiea  from,  in  Cathedral  of  Siena, 
335 ;  diucniiOM  In.  399 ;  ipwa 
over  to  Gtilbellina,  3991  exile* 
frofn,  347  ;  "  Ordinances  of  Jot* 
tic*  "  in,  355  1  boslilc  to  Henry  Vll^ 
403;  nobkt  pemnnentty  kept 
under  In,  441 

Fodero,  lio,  155 

Fodram,  tt<  Fodero 

Fogliani,  family  of,  joim  QoeU*, 
301,  337;  loading  Guelfa  of  Reg- 
glo,  3^  MP  >  origin  ot  <««!  of. 
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wUb  ScMl,  MI ;  Mn  ObltalUnct, 

449 :   Kcggio  *akt    to,  457  ;   nr- 

«i»*«dlT.4» 
Ponbua,  Gndl  (unily  of  Ptaceiuo, 

4te 
PorB,  Jotai  Loatnrd  Leaciw,  ii6 ; 

00  tide  of  BarbaroiBa.  14s ;  oa  iMt 

01  Barbaroau  si  truce  of  Venice, 
153  i  taiary  of  PodMli  Ui,  1B8; 
•opporu  PircdcrUfc  it.,  a&t ; 
tacoBcl  to  mbolt  to  Pacno,  3A5 ; 
daifm  vl  Bologna  oti.  33V  :  Sr<At 
Hdny  o(,  ovet  Bokcna,  360 

PWimiofioll,  ridea  wiib  Prode- 
rick  n.,  464  ;  forced  to  Mborit  to 
FMaca.  31^ ;  ioiiu  Oodf*,  yA 

FUMlta,batUeaf,3e6 

Prandboiu  ad  a*  peaMmaken,  135, 

343 

PnnCMiian  Emperan,  65,  qa,  gq^  193 

Fnuiln,  Uie,  cuiKiacr  Uie  Lombanb, 
36 ;  oblige  all  Itccmca  to  Kfvs  in 
war,  4<^ 

Fntta,  capture  of,  ajl ;  tiuauen  It, 
*4A 

Predertdc  of  Aattrta,  «wip«lllor  for 
Bcnpire,  417 ;  made  lonl  of  IW 
vUo^  430 ;  aadoC  Padtia,  430 

Proderidi  Of  Hol»ensl:iufcn,  Duke  of 
SvraUt,  91 ;  make*  war  on  LoUiair 
of  Saxony,  91.  19] 

Pradwicfc  I.,  Barharoeta,  91 ;  choKn 
Boaperor,  99 ;  cnteia  Italy,  toi ; 
bnnu  Aal)  and  Clrieri,  m ;  be- 
ikKc*  Tortotia.  103;  crowoed  at 
Parla,  i)>4 ;  crowned  al  Boat, 
■05 ;  leave*  Italy,  104 ;  re-ealcn 
Italy,  106  ;  rcbuildi  Lodi,  106 ;  be- 
■togea  Milan,  107 :  Milan  suboiito 
to.  109  i  hold*  a  Diet  al  Ron- 
ca^Iia,  HI  ;  pl^n*  for  goicntmcnt 
uf  Italy,  III;  new  (tuarrel  wlOi 
Milan,  114:  bciiegci  Crcnia,  1161 
clemency  of,  1 17  ;  tct*  up  an  Anil- 
pope,  119;  exconununtcated,  119; 
Milan  ttirreiiden  to,  123  ;  relurm 
to  Germany,  1x4  ;  revitU*  Italy, 
■>5  ;  enemie*  of,  116  ;  dcuincd  in 
Qenruoy,  118 ;  te-cntctn  luly  wilb 
a  CeU^i^V.  t^  ;  attaik*  AxiCDitt, 
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Cteodi  in,  iQi ',  bcishi  o( 
at  in,  litniled,  IQ3 ;  aMbb 
fredetick  II.,  ii6;  iX  vm  with 
Alawandrto  and  lour  oUier  dtie*, 
337  ;decUrMa(iiMtFreclendtII., 
Mo ;  engK0n  la  on?  bishopi  (o 
Council  at  Knoic,  3S>  ^  great  ddcat 
:,  by  Pium,  3S9;  UUck  oo,  by 
Frederick  II.,  391 ;  coance  of 
people  of,  iQt :  Ihcir  letter  to  the 
Pope,  39'  :  U>«>r  lecl,  1Q3  ;  attack 
harboor  of,  191 ;  tilver  ariowi 
Into  harbour  of,  391 :  flevtof, 
Pope  to  eaape  from  Italy, 
;  party  n:uoes  in.  349  ;  tlege  of. 
UbclUaM,  4171  blockade  of 

Cif.4l> 

t,  leading  Guelft  of  Botogni, 

346  ;  Bonifaiio  dci,  357  ;  paitiuns 

^  of  the  Pope.  358  i  will)  to  attack 

H  Forli.  359 :  expel  CMiibcUiiMs,  3S9 

^HilbcUiiiea.    tuppotcd      ocii^u      of 

name,   96;    IbUianiwd     form     of 

WaibtinfCoi,  i()3  ;   when  brouiiht 

inlo  Italy.  195  ;  principles  of.  19&  ; 

Ilcadiag  Plor«Dliae  partisans  of, 
■98 ;  p«ty  ct  (he  n^lex  in  Uilan 
and  BrcKta,  t99 ;  party  of  Uie 
popolo  in  Pavia,  Pi^Kaua,  ftc, 
300  ;  altiod  with  Pope.  II8  ;  top- 
porters  of  Houtc  of  Hahcnstaufco, 
314  ;  unioo  of,  wiUi  Guclf s  aiptinst 
Kaclina,3ii  -,  UiUnc»c^J>edwlth 
Pope,  333 ;  niajteni  of  Tuscany, 
337  ;  cities  of.  in  Lombanly,  338  ; 
tolc  pattiNn*  ul,  in  Lombftrdy, 
3|o;  dUtliKtIvc  marks  of,  348; 
loc*l  luuim  lor.  340 ;  feodal  lordi 
partiuni  uf ,  350  -.  Itctd  of.  in  Loot- 
'■B'<l7i  3^  >  niakc  William  ot 
Hoatfenat  tbeir  wtir-captain,  369  ; 
aocoaatioii*  of,aciliul  U«nry  VII., 
401;  beoooie  patty  ddetpoti,  408; 
ability  of  leadcitof.  411  ;  parly  of, 
prcdoiniiuint  in  Lombatdy.  415; 
UK-uurci  ol  Kins  Robot  and  Ibe 
Pope  agaiost.  418;  uicceaae*  of, 
418 ;  urge  Loui»  of  Bavaria  to  vialt 
Italy,  445 ;  dinpprorc  of  hit  pro- 
ixcdiags,  448 ;  alUaaoe  of  leaden 
of,  ajfainsl  Jotmof  BohRnla,  453  ; 
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th«y  draw  «p  a  plan  of  partUioo  ol 
the  tr«e  dik*,  454 

Gtiiberto  da  Genie.  314 :  expelled 
from  Parma.  337  ;  rale  of,  m 
Patma,  337  ;  Captain  of  the  P«ople 
and  Podcsti  of  tbe  HcRhanI*,  353 ; 
bin  rule  ill  Parma  and  Rcsgio,  3BI 

OIjEHo,  battle  near,  189 

Giotto,  433 

Giovamii,  Fri.  ol  Schio,  356 ;  pod&M 
the  Mark,  357  i  downfaU  of,  156 : 
reappear*,  319 

Godfrey  nude  Arctibiihop  of  UUao 
by  Etnpcror,  68  ;  besieged  in  Ca»- 
ti)(tionc.  69 

Gonzaga,  Ludorira,  351  :  teiaUy  of, 
conspire  agalMt  Bomooolii,  446 ; 
Luijp  becomes  lord  of  Hftnlua, 
447  ;  his  cleK«ndantt  rale  llMlia, 
44}  ;  obUlTit  K^gto,  459 

Grataonl,  family  of,  441 

Grasulfi,  name  of  GtiibeUiftM  el 
Hodena,  344.  441 1  form  kacus 
wtOi  AlgMil,  441 

Gravedoixa,  «e  Trepieifl 

Gr«eory  VII.  (Hitdcbraod)  baeomw 
Pope,  66 ;  dccroe*  of,  on  mrrlace 
of  clergy  ud  loveriitwei,  70 ; 
trtuntpb  of  hit  policy,  71 

G[i£.  party  name  In  Breads,  345 

GroMvlan,  Archbithop  of  Milan,  76 

Guaalalla  atladu  Comu.  87, 113 1  lOM 
of,  by  Cmoona,  394 

GacH,  House  of,  54,  147;  lUlian 
form  of  WeU,  194  ;  inlrodaclion  of 
name  into  Italy,  194  ;  denote*  a 
■tipportcr  of  the  Cliwcb,  196 

Guetfs,  prindplca  npticM  by,  197  : 
gtOtw  at  Parma,  303;  Id  oppo- 
•ition  to  Pope,  331,  335  ;  Uilaiie*e 
alUod  to  Lombard  OhibollinM, 
335 ;  UAgat  of,  Mpt«mc  ta>  Looi- 
Inrdy,  340 ;  moderate*  among, 
expeikd  from  Hodcoa,  344  :  di»- 
tinctiTc  marks  of.  Hfi ;  local  namca 
tor.  349:  Mippartod  by  popoki, 
349,355;  wiioo  of ,  d««foyod,  J75  j 
npremc  in  Canlral  Lmabardy, 
389 ;  leaders  of,  win  not  oppeae 
Henry  VII„  399;  aocnMlkxu  of, 
agaiiut  Hentjr  Vll^  40*  ;  party  Of 


it  K«, 

1 


liberty  aOK  doth  ot  HMuyVI 
40S ;  dUw  OB  tilde  ot,  411  ;  o 
ol,r«Tlvedbracttooal  Popc4> 
to  be  pot  down  bj  Pi^e  and  Ki 
John  ol  BobraUa,  453 ;  *«*t>»* 
wUfa  OUbdllnc  lotdtafidaM  J 

453 

Outdo,    appoiated     Archbiwop 
Uilia  by  Emperor,  66 ;  opl"* 
to,  67  ;  defota  Pavia,  68  ; 
from  ITiUn,  «8  ;  ictigw  Mt  «««, 
6B;  imprtMntoent  and  dotb 

69 

H 

Henry  11.,  chotca  Oomui  _ 
55 ;  inndet  Lombardy,  53 ;  hi* 
toUen  dcMroy  Pavia,  96  ;  <leaUi 

of.S> 

Hotfy  in.,  pnxnlK*  tieip  to  Un- 
uiM,64 

Henry  IV.  quarrelt  with  ibe  Pope, 
70 1  humiliation  at,  at  Canotta,  ?■  i 
oppoted  by  UlUn  and  lbr«c  otber 
cUiev  7a  ;  death  of,  71 

Heniy  V»  altUadc  oi  Lombard*  , 
toward*.  7a  :  bant*  Kovata,  76 ;  ] 
kU  up  an  AnMpope,  St ;  recon-  , 
diiationof.tntliCburcli.qi  ;deatb 

Hcoty  VI.,  IS7.  161;  OOWjoert 
Norman  dooiiiiioint.  tbi ;  death  of, 
l6j  ;  avil  war  on  death  nS,  !<» 

Henry  VIII.,  Count  oi  Uwcaibuig. 
chmcii  Iimperor,jiw;»««l»"""'V' 
(o  Italy,  399;  croa*e<  the  Atpe, 
399  ;  hi*  army,399  J  fea'orw  eiite, 
4DO ;  M(t  up  Inqwrial  Vicar^  400  i 
obtaiflt  pOMMiioa  of  Milan,  401 ; 
(orco  de*poU  lo  retdcn,  401 ;  failure 
of  hit  cHort*  to  be  tntpartial,  402  ; 
tuvoltB  against,  40J;  besieges  Brct- 
cia,  404  ;iailurciif  hit  dcii4;nK.405 ; 
leaves  Lambardy,  406 ;  death  of, 
406 ;  act  nauitt  ot  bit  enterprise 

407 
Henry  the  Lion,  118  ;  rerolt  of,  W 
Hentr  the  Proud,  19] 
Hcrtembald,  leader  of   Papal  party 

in  Milan,  68  ;  master  of  Ullan,  68 ; 
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455 :  (our  dtks  loyal  to  hiBi,4SS  : 
Rtntn*  to  itily,  456 ;  wcMk*  of 
hk  cMerptise,  457  :  kIU  the  ciiiet, 
457  :  AciOt  o(.  »l  Crecy,  457 
Jordan,  Ai\hbitb'>p  of  Milati.  71S 
JulUn.relonMcoiiilJtuUanol  Verona, 
>5> 


Lambcrlaui,  J4S  ;  leading  Ghib«l- 
Uncs  oj  Uologna.  14H  :  Itnclda  del. 
357;  lend  of,  with  Gctcmd.  356, 
igl ;  wMi  to  atbck  Mo(l«iu,  359  ; 
MtMk  Oeremci,  359  ;  cipcUed,  359 ; 
victory  of.  374 ;  recover  influenoe 
tn  ci^,  393 ;    KiuU   expnlalon  of, 

Landa,  MwquU,  375,  303.  314 ; 
Pode«tJt  ai  UiUn.  331, 367 

Landl,  noble  (unily  o(  I'iaccnn.308 ; 
hod  ol  GhlbeUlnci  in  Plaunu, 
Mh  411  >  ralored.4iJ;  Venniio 
hod  ol  lamUy,  435  :  e^i«l*  VlsotmU 
from  PUcenu,  435 ;  i>  hlniBcIf  ex- 
pelled, 436 ;  k«fa  Guelf  army,  444 

Landnlph,  leader  <4  hpal  party  la 
HlUn.  67 ;  kOM  In  Piacenn,  68 

Landolpb  the  Tonager,  961,  M4 

Langmco,  Count  0(,  bMda  GucK 
aoblo  of  Pavii,  >49 :  id/ca  dty. 
3JI ;  ruler  o(  Pavti,  373,  383,  386 ; 
OmM  rutppos*  of,  )»g :  expels 
OMtolHiM*,  40B  :  captured  uid 
tmptiMaed,  4 11 ;  Ricdardo,  lui  ton 
and  •iKoeaMr,  dain,  413 

Lvtuve^-chii,  IcMkn  td  OhJbelliBM 
in  Alesundria,  366,  369  41] 

LantOMC,  leader  al  popti\az  party  in 
UlUn,63,  appeal*  to  Ccrnian  king 
(or  liclp,  64 ,  pacifiw  Milan,  64 

Laua  puDtpaa,  andaot  nxme  of  Lodi, 

a* 

Lecm,  Go«iDly  of,  73  ;  Bed  of,  attacks 
Cono,  99  :  grant  of,  to  Uilan,  160 ; 
revolt  of,  (mm  UlUn,  all 

Legnano,  tMiile  of,  14K 

Leo,  ({iiuation  from,  55  ;  viewi  of,  aa 
to  attitude  o4  Hou*e  of  Rmbmo 
towardi  faction*,  147  ;  views  of,  a* 
lo  tlmacicr  of  Eticliiio,  336 

LI(Bna,  feudal  lord*  of.  15 ;  prorlnoc 


of,  31  1  war  on  cout  of,  191 ;  war 
in,  391 :  cturader  of  inhabiunU  o(, 

Lodi,  pooillon  of,  34  :  gniRl  to  Bishop 
of,  43 ;  ffranl  of  righn  over,  to 
ArchbiBhop  ol  Milan,  99:  war  at, 
wilh  Milm,  59 ;  league  of,  wllh 
Milan  againat  Henry  IV.,  71 ;  alUed 
with  Pavia,  75;  lactloni  In,  75: 
dolruction  of,  by  Milanete,  76 ; 
liberty  of,  decreed  by  BarbaroMa, 
100 ;  rillages  of,  destroyed  by 
Milanese.  106  ;  rebuilt  on  new  nl«, 
106;  besieged  by  the  Lombard 
heatffit,  ijj ;  join*  the  LcafpM, 
133  :  MMinbly  tunnnoncd  by  Olho 
lo,  2t6;  submils  to  fredeiick  II., 
373;  (action*  in,  313  :  Succio  del 
V(ttar4nl  obtain*  power  In,  313  i 
alliance  of,  with  Milan,  313  ;  come* 
under  della  Torre,  333  ;  riv-^l 
(amilie*  in.  34X  ;  Guelf*  idi«  Lodi, 
364 ;  war  in  Lombardy  centre* 
round,  366  ;  rule  ol  Vlilarlnl  In, 
3S3 ;  Anlonlo  Fiiinig^  lord  ol, 
3S7  ;  revolt  of,  from  Henry  VIL, 
493  1  taken  by  fldrasa,  409 1  under 
V)*lar)iu,4is  ;duwnfallol  Vittarlni 
In,  446  ;  ruled  by  I'mnacoido.  451 ; 
added  lo  doniinton*  (4   ViKonil, 

*9> 

LoCgia,*© 

Lombard  League,  origin  of.  irj ; 
foundation  at,  1)0,  131  ;  reballda 
Milan,  131  i  member*  of,  1)6; 
object*  Off,  137;  coiuiiiutlon  of,  137: 
buiklB  Alexandria,  138  ;  member* 
of,  140 ;  aegoUalloM  of,  wilh 
Kmperor,  150 ;  members  id,  153  : 
real  nature  of.  159 ;  renewal  of,  by 
cict-en  cities,  163  i  rcvtv*)  of,  339 ; 
ob^cta  of  »econd,  i«o  ;  rtndta  ol, 
diuslroni  for  Commone*,  309 

Lofiiturd  Street,  it)i,  319 

Lombaidn,  The,  iieltlenient  of,  In 
Italy,  ig :  invauoo  U,  33  1  klncdom 
of ,  conquered  l)y  CliAitmagne,  jb  i 
trcatiaent  of  Rornun  pcvvMon  by, 
38  ;  name  uied  to  doBO<«  eauMry 
Undownet*.  39 ;  rciUeaccs  of,  39; 
N(  up  DolECt  IB  the  alio*,  40 ;  lorbid 


MO 


UM  lUlluH  to  uM  anus.  45  ;  destroy 
torti£citk)a»  ot  cities  46 

Lombart*.  bBnldng  bB»ine«  of,  181 : 
MBM  vqaivalent  to  anrer,  iSi  i 
hoitnOy  o(.  lo  Frederick  It.,  135, 
240 ;  mcomaindcatBid  by  Pope.  340 

Lonitnrdy,  extent  oi.  19;  nwdcrn 
Hnlli  of,  to;  cooUct  botwecn 
aplatM  and  Vah'uton  in,  60; 
nM^am  qiurrdi  in,  67  :  fewbi  af> 
94  i  imperial  uHbarity  lo,  1x4  i 
KUddttkM  vt,  13S ;  remit  of,  130 ; 
leudAl  tanU  of.oooqnerad  by  dUea, 
139 ;  warixrc  in,  iby  ;  position  of 
ndilee  In,  173 ;  divided  into  huo 
lacUoe*.  195  i  chrooicleB  <A,  SM  : 
peace  in,  sa)  ;  phytkial  Itatorci  of, 
215 ;  monaeleriM  of,  336 ;  pnxptfity 
a(,Sl6:  (rad«of,3jS:  wooilesMid 
MHc  inannfactaree  oj.  aaQ :  beaking 
in,  339;  humauitjr  oi  wvfarc  In, 
3>9;  miMry  In.  39$;  pontioa  of 
Pndertck  II.  in,  3991  tUvidod  by 
G«eU  and  GlubeUine  EadkMMt  3>» : 
putks  In,  U6 ;  marcti  o(  wiay  of 
Char  le»  of  Anjoa  acroee,  337 ;  Goelf t 
wpfeoie  in,  340 ;  meairiac  of  OocU 
and  Gfaibelline  in,  365  ;  pvtiea  bi, 
365 ;  ruler*  of,  373  ;  oooditioo  of, 
between  i3q»-i3CO  a-is  3^6 ;  Iron 
Cnnm  of.  401 :  disappeamwe  of 
tcpntriican  inttltutiom  front,  407  ; 
(tate  oJ  poftici  in.  416 ;  liberty 
almwt  extina  in,  450 ;  condition 
of  citi<a  tn.  450 :  en()]a»la<Uc  ro- 
ceptlon  of  King  Jobn  of  Bidicniia 
in,  453 :  league  of  deapoU  of,  acitintt 
bim,  453 

LoineUo,CounU  of,  73.  'S3<  iT^t  >4< 

LoUuir  of  Saxony,  choMn  Kmptfor, 
Q3  ;  Buppcrtcd  by  Vope,  96 ;  visU 
luiy,  96 ;  beuegei  Crcma,  g6 ; 
crowned  at  Rome,  9b  :  optwe* 
[Mauenu,  97  ;  death  of,  97,  193 

Lothalrof  $uppliRburs,>r«Lotluirof 
Saxony 

l^uii  of  Bararia,  oompetitoc  for 
Empire,  417  ;  ot>tain*  empire,  430 ; 
take*  ViMmnti  unclei  his  protoc- 
Uan.  43S;  eirammuniotod,  444; 
crowned  a  Milan,  445  ;  imiirltons 
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,  Etruscui  od£ln  of,  23 ;  posi- 
I  lion  of,  34  ;  acquired  by  Albert 
I  Auoof  C«no«u.5Ji  lon-en  of ,  80 ; 
■  figbts  Verona,  Uodcna,  Rcfucio,  83  ; 
[tnmtf  of  BrtadA.  9]  ;  people  of, 
I  oS  the  notes  of  j.ooo  Vctonew, 
';  )oUm  the  Locnbard  Lctgne, 
tyo ;  papnlv  partjr  in,  nipporti 
OhibcUlnes,  p.  wo;  ntcndv  its 
power,  31}  :  WIT  of,  irlUi  Rc)UCio. 
ZI3;  allie*  of,  113:  extendi  tt* 
teiritoricsioulhof  Po,aJ5:  PaUno 
OciU  Rjigionc  al,  317  ;  alUckod  bf 
Predcriclt  II.,  365  :  tobmiU  to 
FndCTick  11.,  i6gi  revolt*  from 
him,  183  :  atrocities  In,  346 ;  popular 
paily  JD .  GhibelUnc,  350 ;  viduitudc« 
of,  350  ■  foor  ladioiM  in,  JSI ;  Gueli 
arisloeracy  of,  destroyed,  35 1 ;  Bon- 
sccotei  made  detpol  of.by  the  people, 
351  ;  mk  (if  Bonacouisi  in,  383  : 
Aect  of,  dcttmycd,  3^  ;  exiles  re- 
stored In,  by  Henry  VII..  401; 
Bonaccobi  made  liupccial  Viout 
of,  40g ;  Uontuga  k'ux  rule  of,  446 
Mareharia,  Count  of,  expelled  from 

Hantua,  351 
MarchttMlla.  Ougliclmo,   141,  311 ; 

hUttlecc,  3it 
Ibii,  Ansebna  dc'.  Admir^  of  Fredc- 
ridL  11 'sflecl,  191,  391 

Mxrkcrvil,4i 
Uvkgni  of  Itrea.  50.  55 
Hailcgraft  of  Twin,  S' ;  <><  Mont- 
Icml.  53  ;  ol  VeroM,  53  ;  of  Tb»- 

cany.  5J 
Ma/lypavale*,  $1 ;  at  Ivnt,  51 ;  ol 

Fiiull,  JJ 
Uaiuitica,  346 
Ibrtesana,  oountjr  of,  io,  73, 108, 113 ; 

Count  of,  130 ;  lords  of,  135.  I5^  ; 

gmntof,  to  Milan.  160 
MaiJiU,  the  "  GrcAl  Counleas,"  M  • 

supports  Pope,  71  ;  inbcriuacc  of, 

IIS.  IS'.  J"5.  316.  »34 
Maun»o.  GticnrdOk  106,  353,366, 315 
kldlolatuim,  li ;  fomwc  aMne  of 

&IiLui.I4 
Ucteao,89 
Hcnaggio,  rerolls  from   Como,  S6  ; 

ploDdercd  by  Cooio,  8g 


Milan,  position  of,  14  ;  ntUmet  Of 
Emperors  of  the  Weal,  90 ;  ploi- 
dercd  by  Altila,  33  ;  rated  lo  the 
ground  by  the  Goth),  34 ;  corona- 
tion of  Olho  I<  at,  51 ;  Roman  capi- 
tal of  North  Italy,  57  ;  oommantt  of 
trade  roulca  by,  57  ;  rivalry  of,  with 
I^vi4,5Si  population  of.  In  eleventh 
century,  58  ;  Archbishop  of,  58  ; 
people  of,  attack  Emperor  Conr»l, 
61 ;  factionaln,63;  noble*  expelled 
from,  63  ;  befjinntii);  of  republican 
Inttilutions  in,  64  ;  rellEinus  <iasu- 
rels  in.  66 ;  at  war  with  Cremona, 
Lodi,  and  favia,  75 ;  cunijucn  Lodi. 
76 ;  srcat  asMtnbly  at,  76  ;  consuls 
of,  78  ;  election  of  oanmli  in,  Ht  1 
len  years'  war  of,  with  Como,  85  ; 
allies  of,  acalnsi  Como,  87 ;  war- 
ships of,  89 ;  allies  of,  90 ;  conquers 
ComOk  91 ;  enemies  of.  93  ;  allies 
of,  93  :  receives  Conrad  III.,  93; 
subntib  to  Lothair,  97 ;  defeated 
by  Pavia,  97 ;  deleali  Cremona, 
98;  Carrocdo  of  opturcd  by 
Crcmoncic,  98  ;  destroys  sntall 
towns,  98 ;  ordered  to  tibcrate  Lodi 
by  Ba/t»ro«sa,  lOO ;  dofeat  of,  by 
Pavia,  loi ;  aocxmliom  of  dtles 
againal,  loi  ;  endeavours  lo  bribe 
Barbafoasa,  103  ;  BacbaroMa  de< 
Kroyt  CMtka  of,  tax  ;  rights  and 
privllegea  o(>ooaf«rred  on  Oemona 
by  BartNuotsa,  105 ;  aitacka  Novara 
and  Pavia,  105 ;  prcparatlom  (or 
defence  apinst  the  Emperoc,  105 ; 
destroys  vitU^M  of  Lodi,  106: 
aniea  of,  to6;  beskKod  by  Bar- 
barosKi,  107 ;  negolialespaaoewilh 
the  Inipcrial  Anny,  108  ;  lenna  of 
peace,  loN  ;  submission  of  the  city 
to  the  Empire,  109 ;  boalilitic*  re- 
coounenoe  with  Barbaroaaa.  1 14  : 
atlacks  Lodi.  115 ;  bccon>ct  atlted 
with  the  Holy  See,  116  ;  again 
besseged  by  BarbaioMa,  111 ;  «■»• 
rcnden  mcondilkmally,  lit  ;  de- 
stroyed by  Barbarowa,  13>  ;  joins 
(he  Lombard  League,  130  ;  rebuitt 
by  the  Leat"^  ti*  ■  defeats  Bar- 
barosu  at  balUe  of  Lcgnano,  I48  i 
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160  i  atbidud  by  Crennotui 
alUoi,  163  :  BUkct  pearoe  wlUi  COHK) 
Mt6  Cnooaa,  163  ;  givei  jarit^c- 
ikM  over  Iha  Oonliido.  171 ;  mode 
of  ctactiMC  GoniKto  ia,  t(*o;  [om 
pMrtin  In,  183  :  tatwT  of  Podeata 
m,  iM  ;  boatility  cf,  to  Ho«Me  of 
Hobenatairfen,  tiM.  195;  wpporti 
Gaelfk,  19S  ;  tradttkiiMl  bortOity  to 
Enpira  in,  190 ;  rOWm  of,  bcoooM 
OUbdUne,  199 ;  bMoriuis  ol,  304  ; 
pjipota  Pope  liuiooeiri,  Frederick 
e(  HolicBrtaBlcn,  >t  7 ;  aHlM  ol,  »7 ; 
eonamcUeii  o<  Navlglto  Onndc  tf, 
316:  Breietlo of.  u? :  ttaliMks  ei, 
»7;  manulMtum  o<,  »8:  bu*- 
lUUy<rf,lo  tYedaick  It,  233  ;  food* 
In,  137  :  naodatiMii  faH  33S  ; 
wvcral  Podettki  in.  *)8  ;  cMI  mr 
In,  3]S ;  oAce*  in,  *har«d  bclw«cn 
noblvt  and  people,  13S ;  ArdibiKhop 
of.  choaen  (rom  nobilitT,  1)8 ;  reoog- 
bI*c»  Henry,  MB  ot  Frederick  II.. 
M  Emperor,  359 ;  Leapie  renewed 
by,  with  Un  other  ciUe*,  36o;  allicv 
and  opponent*  of,  164:  foraes  of, 
370 ;  i^reat  defeat  ot,  4I  Cortenuova, 
373;  liifol  CuTiKao 01,373;  out* 
ban)  of  dcipair  in,  17}  ;  dcteratine* 
lo  reiW,  374  ;  army  of,  383  ;  dis- 
cord in.  189  ;  defeat  of,  l>y  Pavla, 
3H9  -.  haltle  loagtii  by,  agiinit  King 
Eiuio,  19(1;  dltMnMont  in.  313 ; 
Dohlea  o(  lean  toward*  GMI>eIlincf, 
313  ;  UaniaisLaiKianUKtePodeiti 
ol,  314  ;  teal  oF,  for  Papal  cauaa 
coolly  314  :  altcmpt  of  Ruelioo  on, 
UJ ;  the  w^ilii  manned  3|;itn>t 
him,  334 ;  at  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bour*, 330  ;  qiufrv)<  between 
nobles  and  people  in,  331 ;  poailton 
of  deDa  Torre  in.  333  1  v»ciMitnd«s 
of  ttrnci^e  In,  333;  ooblea  Jp^r 
Euelino,  333 ;  noUes  openly  »de 
with  GhibelUnct,  333  ;  dclla  Torre 
Hrlnal  ruler  of,  333 ;  iVIaridnl 
proclaimed  Captain -General  of, 
334  ;  heretic*  in.  334  ;  cnJiaJon  of 
Pcbvidni  from,  J35  ;  quarrel  over 
election  ol  Archbishop  In,  335 ;  new 
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na,  potilion  tA,  3$;  grant  to 

I  SiMiop  of,  43  :  conaty  of,  gnnl«d 

J  to  Albert   Auo  of  Cukoisa,  S3  '■ 

i-lttada    Mantna,    flj  ;  enemy    o( 

k,  94  ;  allies  of,  94  ;  attacks 

ino.  176  :  qujirrvU  with  Bu- 

ova  Fnnnano,  177;  Kraiite 

Kgat  to  <3ptaiiu  of  Ftisnano, 

toiifiuo  of   Pudesta  of,  tom 

[  1S9  i  lower*  of.  levelled,  191 ; 

Gfaibcllinci,  198  :  at  wit 

"lih  Keafio,  »i,  103  ;  permanent 

rivalry   of,    with    Bologna,    iio ; 

prtserves   bucket    captured    from 

BoloKiu,  324  ;  othcdral  of.  a>7  ; 

{attacked  by  BoIokm  and  (itt«cii 

pother  titie*,  343 ;  allies  of.  343  ; 

I  ireat  vwtory  ol,  34> ;  aicain  at- 

ced.  343  :  new  victory  ol,  X43  ; 

'  tdaooti  of,  30} ;  war  of,  with 

.  yjti  i  riac  of,  GueU  faction 

,  306  ;  defeat  of,  at  FoMklta,  306 ; 

■icg«  Of, 307  ;  (arced  tonaakepciux 

and  join  Guvlin.  307  ;  Ghibcllinci 

UcpcEtcd  (roni,  33A ;  mounlaiiu   in 

contado  of,  held  by Ghibetllne  exile*, 

,  344  '•  <p'i(  atnooi  Godf  nobles  of, 

I ;  niodoite  Ovelfs  of,  eipelled, 

1:  lhcyfrin(Hilbcllinc«.344 ;  M)tv 
aon  of,  to  Harquif  of  EJitc,  ^44  ; 
|OMb«lliiw  exiica  of,  put  to  death, 
piuly  name*  in,  349  ;  popolo 
mling  ekrocnt  iii,  357  ; 
of  Etlenai  in,  383  ;  rciult  of, 
EMcntl,  391 ;  rcjoidngi  tn, 
Gi>cl(*  ily  from,  410 :  Bonac- 
made  lord   of,   410 1   matt 
rbolcnl  of  L/imt>ard  dtiea,  441  ; 
roc  factions  In,  441  ;  rldMiludct 
,  441 ;  lk>oaccol>l  expelled  from, 
Fnuicuoo  I>lco,  kird  nf ,  443 ; 
oiu  aKain  Lord  of,  443  ;  war 
'^Ot,  with  Bolopia,  44]  ;  Bonaccoln 
expdlod  from,  444  ;  peace  in,  444  ; 
^e)0*cingi  in,  on  approach  of  Em- 
nr,  450;  *till  ficc.  431  ;  King 
made  lord  «f,  453  ;  auigacd 
league  of  detpota  to  Eslensi, 
,  1  bravery  of  infantry  ol.  456; 
ircat  victory  of,  456  -  surrvDdef  of, 
>E«teiut,459 


Monilovt.  164,  J87. 397 

Mottgols,  invasion  of,  iqo 

M<A«ellcc  3<S7,  31Q,  439^  430 

M^QbCKa^ia,  17^  191, 439 

Honlecchi,  Shakespeare's  Uontacuea. 
3IO :  feud  of,  with  Count  of  San 
Bonlfaaio.  310 ;  aciie  Verona,  313  ; 
expelled,  313  ;  allied  lo,  mcrchanta, 
248 ;    put   to  death  by   Euciino, 

Monte  Vegtio,  bottle  of,  443 

Uontfcrral,  hillt  of,  31  ;  (cudal  lord^ 

of,    II,    13  ,'    Uukgraft    of,    SI  ; 

Uarqui)  ol.  74  ;  complains  of  ajj- 

grenions  of  Chteri  and  Aali  to  tlar- 

bonxwa,   roi  ;  forced  to  join  tlie 

Lombard  League,  139 ;  Uarquives 

of,    remain    Independent    o4    I  lie 

cities.  173  ;  Marquis  ol,  on  side  of 

Frederick  IL,  318 ;  revolt  of,  from, 

359  ;  Hibmlta  to  Frederick  11^  374 ; 

attacks    Genoa,    3(>i  ;    abandons 

cause  of  Frederick  I1.,I9J ;  rejoins 

hit  aide.  »}8  :  tak«t  Turin,  305 ; 

Marquis  William   of,  Mdet   with 

Charles  oi  Anjou,  337  ;  goes  over 

to  Ghibellinea,  J&J  ;  head  of  the 

Ghibclltnc  party,  364  ;  dlka  ti^ 

}cct     to,    2/tn ;     lord     of     Milan, 

)66 :  career  of,  366 ;  power   of 

tuRMC  of,  jby  i  oonneetion  of,  with 

the  East,  3(^7  ;  dcMgos  of  Marquis 

WiUiwn  of.  36S  i  acquisiiioRi  of, 

jM;  Otlo   Viacsnti    mako«    biui 

tapreme  in  Milan,  369 ;  expulsion 

of,  from  Milan,  370 1  «'ar  of,  wilh 

Vltcontl,  371  ;  subject*  and  alltc* 

of,  ^t  ;  made  Signon  of  PavU, 

371 ;  caplnred  by  people  of  Alev 

aandrla,  371 1  iinprieODmeat  of,  in 

a  cage,  and  death  oJ,  373  :  Marc|uis 

Gi(n:anni  of.  fonns  league  against 

Viaconll,  373  ;  mic(c*8Cs  of,  373  ; 

acqntaition  of  Caalc,  Ivrea,  Vjk 

lerua,  and  Asti,  by  Uarqniaea  cf, 

461  ;   Uarqui*    of,    Joim    kagu« 

againit  ViHwnti,  463  ;  made  lord 

of  Pavia,  463  ;  help*  Imal  straggle* 

of  Pavla,  463 ;  aierccnario*  deacrt 

from,  464 

UoMJ  Eugaaot,  potllioa  el,  II,  35; 
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pnwftnloni  of  the  Home,  ot  Ette  in,^ 

Kan««Uo,  153. 1(4 

Moaza,  daltm  o(,  n  coroRatton  cere-  { 
mony,  SI  ;  Ooomd  1 1 1 .  crowned  al, 
95  :  rcptdM  of  Eneltno  from,  314  ; . 
aeiteA  by  Codfs,  45b ;  captured  by 
Gaelf  army,  437  ;  rcUkcn  b^  Vi&*^ 
oonil,  «j8 

Momu,Otho,  107 

Harou,  Aoerbo*,  107, 138,  »9. 135 

HotU.  (actloo  of,  in  Milan,  183,  338 

Uinnto,  306,  434, 416, 438 


Nlua,  I64 

NobUct,  mcMing  ol,  81 ;  «chnioii 
of,  from  power,  354  1  tavn  »saiai*, 
355  , 

Nornau,  moovcliy  o4,  115  ;  aidj 
Alexander  III.,  13H;  domtnhwtof,^ 
conqvcrtd  by  Henry  \1-.  i6» 

Novara.  poftllon  ol,  14 :  baroed  by 
H«nry  V.,  76 ;  botUlc  to  Mllaii.  93  ; 
wdoxno  Barbarotia,  loi;  terri- 
tory o(,  t«i(«d  by  Milan,  105  ;  di- 
vides Biandrate  with  Vercelli,  I6<} ; 
beoOBlea  an  ally  of  Milan,  30}  ; 
tvbmitt  to  Fredcrkdc  II.,  374  ;  re- 
enter* LcB|^,  19a  ;  mbtnJla  to 
Prvdcrkk  11^  y)$;  ag^a  cnterv 
l.caxue,  305  ;  cootinlled  by  Obcrta 
Pclavlctiii,  334  ;  Marbno  delta 
Torre  chosen  Si^noie  o(,  33*  '• 
parly  oatncs  in,  349;  GiMrlft  ex- 
pulled  fram,  361 ;  GhibvUini-n  tx- 
pcHod  (mm,  375  ;  (icHon*o(,  paci- 
6cd  by  Henry  VII ,  400 ;  revDil  ol. 
from  Hctiry  VII.,  408  ;  under 
Toraiclli,  451  ;  King  ititia  made 
lord  ol,  453  :  seUnrc  of,  by  Vlteonti, 
455 


Ocniiu  Paslorum,  tS8 

Odovaccr  conquer*  Italy.  34 ;  divides 

lands  aiiioni;  his  (ollnwcn,  38 
Oglio  River,  33,  161,  370, 3*3 


» 
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409:  Mate  of,  424:  democratic 
fOTcmincDt  of,  435  ;  public  build- 
ing* of,  415  ;  makes  wir  tin  Can 
Grande,  435  ;  iicditioit*  in,  4J5  -, 
dein«Kt>t!Dcs  murdered  in,  416 ; 
Miaidk  of,  on  Vlccoia.  4J6 ;  »™iy 
(4  417  :  loul  of,  438 ;  forixxl  <(>  tiue 
for  ))eace,  429  ;  deapat  procUitnod 
In,  439 :  fikge  of,  430 ;  lordthip  of, 
ginn  10  Picdcridf  of  Aiutria,  4J0  ; 
•urrendcr  of,  to  Can  Oraade,  4JI 
llaau,  i&t 
ividoi,  «M  Pclarictni 

Pamro  River,  31, » 

S*>qiara.  usembly  at,  356 

Pari*,  Matthew,  373 

Parlamento.  79,  t8g 

poiition  of.  33 :  gninl  to 
Bhbop  of,  43  ;  Biihop  of,  nude 
rtilcr  of  llic  whole  diooue,  44 ; 
fights  Cremona  and  Piaceiua,  83  ; 
honililjr  of,  to  Piaoenta,  gj  ;  allic* 
of,  94  ;  (upiwili  Conrad  III.,  96  ; 
fights  fiaceiiia,  Cremona,  und 
Rie££io,97  ;  hghlt.  MiUn,  I>bcc:iM, 
and  Crema,  98 ;  bum*  Bnrgo  San 
Donnmo,  98 ;  joins  the  Lombard 
X^Mgue^  133  ;  at  war  with  Piacenia, 
163;  guildi  in,  iSi  ;  promincacc 
of  buUhem  in,  186  ;  middle  classes 
of,  indiiifcrcnt  to  fictiona,  300 ; 
origin  of  Guelfi  in,  30O ;  war  with 
PlaccnM,  30I  ;  allien  of,  loi  ;  gain* 
the  uppo-  lund,  103 ;  Pra  Solim- 
bene  of,  303  i  captured  war 
machine)  placed  in  caihodral 
of,  334 ;  ctlticdral  of,  137  ;  cloth 
«(,  338  ;  rliing  ol  trade*  guildi  in, 
yn;  relatife«  of  Pope  Innocent 
rv.  in,  300:  formation  of  Guelf 
ftctton  tn,  ]oi ;  cxpultloa  of  GucU 
liBilUa  front,  301  ;  march  of  exiles 
OR.  joi  ;  capture  of,  by  «ale»,  yn  ; 
defection  oj,  from  Frederick  II., 
ya  ;  *icg«  of.  302  ;  allle*  of,  3(g  ; 
cnidlic*  at  ilege  □!.  30}  ;  Prederidc 
baikU  ViHoria  before  gatct  of, 
yn  i  tally  of  buighen  of,  30) ; 
great  victory  of,  305 ;  gmt  (M«M 
o(,  by  Piacenia  Aivd  Crenwodi.  }O0  : 
Canocdo  of.  captured,  3108 ;  peace 


of,  witti  Cremona.  314 ;  fal«  of 
captives  of,  314 ;  rule  of  Oblbcrtoda 
Ccntc  in,  314  ;  hit  expcliion  from, 
337  ;  expulsion  of  GhibcllinMfroBii 
337 ;  fak-tioni  In,  at  first  confined 
to  noblet,  343 ;  popolo  of  Guelf, 
349  ;  rise  of  popo^a  in,  351  ;  firti 
iidBiitaiom  of  guilda  to  power  in, 
353 ;  CapUin  o<  the  People  In,  353 ; 
viduilndet  of  this  oflEce  in,  35) ; 
government  of,  passe*  Into  lttitd> 
of  Kulld*,  353  ;  protpcnty  of,  353  ; 
gradual  admUtion  of  gnilda  to 
power  in,  J5t :  disabilitici  ol 
Ghihclline*  and  nobles  in,  355; 
Cliailes  of  Anjon  made  Sigoore 
of,  361 ;  leading:  potllion  of,  363  ; 
rule  of  Ghit>cno  da  Genie  in,  383  ; 
resolution  in.  390 ;  dinensions  la, 
391 ;  Ghlbctlities  expelled  Irocn, 
391  ;  cxilci  restored  to,  393 ; 
Ghibcrlo  da  Carreggio  proclaimed 
Sigoore  of,  J93  ;  Guctf*  of,  with- 
draw, 393  ;  revolt  of,  Irom  Henry 
VII.,  408;  under  GUberto  da 
Correggio,  411;  upvlaioo  c4  da 
Coneggio  from,  414  ;  join*  Ohlbel- 
llncs,  415;  goes  over  (o  Gnelft, 
435;  riclmiludes  of.  440:  goe» 
over  \a  Ohlbclline^  4*9 ;  King 
John  made  lord  ol,  453 ;  light  of, 
for  freedom,  455 ;  >>1«  <>'•  to  Ro»si 
by  King  John,  457  I  (wrcDdcr  ol, 
to  Scaligert,  458 
Patavium.  richcit  town  in  lUly  after 
Rome,  39  ;  destruction  ol,  by  AtUla, 

33 

Pavla,  poulion  of,  24 ;  ptundered  by 
Attili,  i$  i  Tboodoric  leaves  Ihc 
non-contbotant*  there,  34 ;  hoIkU  > 
palace  there,  34 ;  lait  refuge  of 
Goths  in  Italy,  m  Henry  II. 
cnramed  M,  55 ;  dcalrayod  by  0«r- 
maot.  5& ;  capital  of  the  Lombard*, 
56 ;  favourable  poaliaa  of.  56 ; 
aritfocnlic  diaractcr  of,  57 ;  popu- 
lation of,  DiaKAcrcd.  37  ;  wealth  of, 
57  ;  wars  ol,  wtth  HUaQ,  5S ;  people 
of,  deilioy  royal  palace,  58 ;  con- 
version of,  to  Imperial  cauae,  6l ; 
people  of,  defflalad  by  Utlanesc, 


I 
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68 ;  atteeks  Toctoiu.  y$ ;  d«f Ml  oi, 
by  Milaa,  75 ;  lower*  of,  So  ;  dud 
of.  wttb  MItut,  93 ;  aniM  of,  «  : 
npportt  Lotiotf,  96 :  defeats  Hiko), 
97  :  optora  UlUncM  camp,  tot  ; 
Batbaro»i»  reodvci  crown  ol 
Lombaidjr  at.  104 ;  coandl  oon- 
nfeod  at.  by  BaiterotM,  ttf; 
deHroyi Tortwn,  tis  ;  Barbarooa 
■MWltki  wt  aray  ai,  1.15  ;  fcrced 
to  )oln  tbe  Lonbtird  [.cakw,  i]i>  ; 
rMoina  ■UegiiBCc  In  the  Empire, 
14a :  congrtsi  at,  I46 ;  itivea  juri»- 
dktkm  over  the  coMado.  171  i 
lowen  of,  19}  :  Kipport*  Gtiibcl- 
line^  igS;  allied  to  House  of 
HobcMtairfcn,  190  :  popular  party 
in  GbibcUlne,  mo  ;  (orocd  lo  nuke 
peace  with  Milan,  aoj  1  chroidder 
of,  305 :  declarei  tor  Prcderkfc  II., 
917 ;  freal  victory  o(,  over  MSan 
Hid  five  other  ciiics,  210  ;  gradual 
decline  of.  331 ;  wallt  of,  136 ; 
Predenck  II.  enter*,  374 ;  dcfeata 
HOaoese,  1S9;  truce  of,  with 
UBaa,  >9i ;  activity  of,  in  alUclc- 
ing  CkaoOk  sfQ  i  men  ol.  prole«l 
agaimt  craeMks  of  Frederick  lU 
304 :  luiblc*  of,  bevome  Qnelf,  ]i> ; 
niakei  peace  wUb  Blilao,  3tj ; 
under  Oberto  Pelavicinl,  jn; 
nobles  of,  bve  times  expelled 
from,  343  i  Connl  ol  Langusco 
beads  GueUi  m,  349;  Bcccttcria 
titad  popolo  in,  344 :  party  name* 
in.  349;  Ucttons  in.  371 ;  Vi'Sliain 
of  Montlerrat  made  lord  of,  371  ; 
under  ConnI  of  LangnKa,  373 ; 
sUady  decNoe  of,  374  ;  'aclioiis  in. 
374 ;  bridge  of,  oitried  off  by 
PiaociUines,  374 ;  prevent  aiped 
of,  375 1  GhibeOiRfls  expelled  tmta, 
40t ;  RebeH  of  Naples  lord  of, 
411 :  captive  of,  by  MUai>e«e,4i3; 
Beochcria  made  lord)  of,  4t3; 
King  John  made  lord  of.  451 ; 
Becctieria  itir  up  revolt  In,  455; 
baooow  maslees  of,  455  i  (wreader 
of  caitl«  of.  455 ;  hiitoer  of  toBi- 
faardy  ceolrca  roand  rivalry  be- 
Miliin  and,  46a  j  prospcrily 


of,  tiBdci 

with  Uitan,  fISa  ;  I 

Jaoopo    del 

Marqvl*  of  Me 

46]  1    beroisin   of 

463;    lamine    in,   464^ 

of,  464  ;  VlaoOBtl 

of,  464 

Pedemoote.  M( : 

PclavidniOberlo,: 
alliance  of,  witb 
quarreli  with  him, 
Icjigtic  against  him,  37 
lord  of  BreicU,  330 1 
abandon  Manfred,  330] 
Lombard  Gl 
career.  331 ; 
331;  made 
MiUn.  3M  :  dUe* 
334  ;  »but  out 
ally  of  Uibnca* 
oppose*  Cfaarle* 
driven  from  Breads, 
from  Cremona,  338  :  ex| 
floceiua,  33^1 1  family 
take  name  of  l^llavicin^ 
of  Obertu  in  Brescia,  1 
ruled  by.  3&2 

Pepoll  Romeo  de),  rtdw 
Italy,  4391  Taddeot  be. 
aore  of  Bologna,  461 

PcrfiBiiani,  33 

Philip  of  Habenstanfen, 
lor  Empire,  »o»  ;  murd* 

PMUp  of  VbM*  Invades  II 

Placenjta,  position  of,  15  ; 
by  Lombards,  35  i  Bisli 
League   of,    with 
Henry  IV^  71 ; 
in,  83 :  Agbti 
of  Panna  and  Pavia, 
Milan,  u ;   captured 
97;   wars  of,  97.   98: 
I»cnbard   League,   131 
at,  1^  ;  at  war  with 
Gonftlcts     between 
popolo  in.  ii(4 ;  Gbil 
ported  by  popolo 
Borgo  San  Donidi 
309  ;  war  of,  with  ( 
•eqneace,    acd ; 
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ttwBrions  bdwecn  rollltes  uid 
IUImIo  In,  3jH ;  rin.ll  vlclor;  ot 
tomer,  134 ;  factiom  in,  1&4  ;  ad- 
here* lo  »«(oikI  Lomtuiid  League. 
3^4 ;  Tcralt  oi  people  iri,  joS  ; 
GncU  noble*  Iotc,  joS  ;  joini 
Vnderidc  II.,  308;  KTcai  victory 
«f,  over  Parma,  308 ;  abtuidont 
IradilkMiil  aJliaace  with  Uiliu, 
313 :  wider  Obcdo  IVIiiicitii,  314  ; 
opnUon  o(  PcUricIni  from,  331 ; 
noovered  by  him,  331  :  cxpuliion 
d  Pebvicini  from,  339  ;  on  *[de  of 
GueHi,  340 ;  [■cllonx  in,  dependent 
on  cUm  rivalric*.  341 ;  cuntado  of, 
in  power  of  Chibcllioe  «xlle«,  3ft ; 
rWalrY  ot  Scnili  and  Landi  in.  349  ; 
paity  lendcndc^  in,  350 ;  Qiwlct 
ed  Anjou  made  Siipiare  oi,  361 ; 
ravages  LiDda  of  Pavia,  374 ;  Alberto 
Sootlo  made  Signore  of,  384 ;  ea- 
pttlaiod  ol  Albcrlo  Scotto  Irom, 
391  ;  Guklo  dclla  Torre  lord  of, 
396 ;  cxpabion  of  Ghibelline*  from, 
409 1    resloritiun   of,    by    Alberlu 

»Scolti>,  409  ;  vtctMitudes  of,  411  ; 
Galcauo  Viaconii  moide  lord  of, 
411 ;  captitre  ol,  by  Onelft.  435 ; 
lordship  of,  gh«it  to  Pope,  t36 : 
Ot^Milae*  ccpctlod  from,  43A; 
GucUa  dpelicd  Irom,  460 ;  «ar- 
rvndcr  of,  to  VmcouU,  461 
PiaTe  Klvcr,  33 

it,  aitualkio  of,  19 ;  towns  of, 
53 ;  general  war  in,  243 ;  partici 
io^  364 ;  cUict  ol,  uibmll  lo 
Prederlck  II,  174 ;  cities  of, 
Gtiibetline.  3^5  :  confined  straggle 
In,  397  :  OtielfB  bold  Uwlr  own  In, 
416 :  dtica  of.  prcaerve  liberty 
under  King  Robert.  46 1  i  his  deaib 
nan  ol  Oaell  cauM  in,  4IM 
PU,  Manf  redo,  ccmmandi  In  Modena, 
455 ;  Uodena  aokl  lo,  457  i  ><ir- 
render  city  (o  Etlcnti.  459 ;  retain 
locdililp  of  Ctipi,  46a 
PUel  put  lo  death  by  Eoclino,  316 
Pf aa,  clains  of  port  of,  335 ;  Irealmcnl 
of  priaoaers  of,  by  Uenoese,  tio ; 
ttiM  out  Seet  lo  aid  Pnederick  11^ 
M ;  greal  vldacy  of,  over  Genoa, 


389 ;  fleet  of,  attacks  RMsn,  393  ; 
ojieraUoat  of.  393  ;  fleet  of,  holds 
Ihe  iftx,  193 ;  active  in  CMse  of 
Frederick  It..  3V);  si  head  o( 
Tuscan  tibibellines,  337 ; "  Hunger 
Tower  "  in,  347 

Placentia,  33 

Pliny,  30 

Po  River,  30 ;  walerihed  of,  31 ; 
tritnitaries  ol,  33 

Podcst^  Institution  of,  ill  ;  replaces 
Contnita,  186^  187  ;  fnndioDS  of, 
187 ;  resb-ictioni  on  power  o(. 
188 ;  dangers  of  oflloe  of,  1B9 ; 
Conndl  of,  1S9 ;  mofe  than  one 
in  some  Communes.  190 :  seat  ol, 
id  Palaco  of  Uie  Commune,  353 

Podeala  ot  Ibe  Uercadanaa,  Mr 
Podestii  of  Ihe  Merchants 

Podeati  of  the  Merchants,  of  Reggio 
murdered,  301 ;  of  Cremana,  334, 
J53  ;  of  Verona,  433 

Podeali  of  llic  Pcuple,  351 

de  Poia,  Cardinal  of.  4181  assembles 
army  lo  attack  tliian,  435  ;  negoti- 
ate* with  a  party  tn  tlllan,  436 ; 
abiliUei  of,  43;  ;  allack*  Modena, 
444 ;  Bologna  gives  herself  lo, 
450 ;  cilcndi  hit  rule  ov«r  Ro- 
magna.  451 ;  alleged  leagM  of, 
with  Jolin  cf  Bohemia.  453  ;  snp- 
ports  free  cities  455  :  is  defeated 
before  Pertara.  456;  Rotasgna 
revolts  from,  456 ;  so  docs  Etologna, 

457 

PoatreoKili,  165;  Uw  Rossi  leoog- 
oiMd  aa  sovereigns  ot,  45S 

Poniino  dd  PooionI,  414,  416 ; 
Crerooaa  sold  to,  457  ;  surrenders 
lo  Vhcenii,  4jS 

Pope  Ijoo  tli.  crowns  Charlemagne, 
36 ;  rale  of,  in  Rome,  3b :  Alcs- 
aader  II..  68:  Paschal  II.,  U: 
OeUsios  II.,  84;  Innocent,  g6 ; 
Hoaorins,  96;  Adrian  IV.,  115, 
118:  Atoondcr  III.,  119;  ateeltng 
of,  with  Prcderkk  I.  al  Venice 
153;  death  of,  154  ;  character  of, 
Ij4;  Innocent  IV.,  300;  Innocent 
111.,  315 ;  death  of,  313  ;  HooerfM 
III,  333 ;  HOnonus  111.  orgMrins 


»  cnis«de,  aJ3 ;  death  of,  340; 
OKgory  IX..  341  ;  cxcooumuiicUcs 
Ftederick  IL,  341 ;  dMision  of, 
rt  Locnbardi,  355 ;  altUnde  of, 
kiwardi  Looibstdt,  lAo ;  lortitade 
ol,  183 ;  dcub  ol,  390;  duracter 
of.  340 :  Imioceni  IV,  ctcriion  of, 
394  :  filra  frcKD  Solri.  39(1 1  tcactie* 
Lyoat  and  suiUfnaiN  4  General 
Ca«u>cU.197;  rclnnulo  Ilaly,  jij; 
devh  U.  315  ;  Alcnnder  IV„  315, 
356  :  (Jrtgory  X,  361  ;  Nkholai 
IV.,  365;  CkmoRl  v.,  zc^  411: 
John  XXII.,  415  ;  iind«r  InilDcnM 
oJRoberloI  Naples,  417  ;  d^M  of, 
in  favoor  of  Robert,  417 

Popes,  donation  of  Cxarcliat«  to, 
3A ;  atUck  ainwnjr.  66 ;  and  Ibc 
muTlajt«ollh«clergy.67;  dittrari 
Frederick  II,  335  ;  and  parties  of 
Lonibardy,4i6 ;  rc«ht«  at  Avlfnoo, 
417 

Popnio,  nuMiiinfE  of,  45 :  pmitioB  of, 
180 ;  tncrcaic  in  wealth  and  mm- 
ben  of,  iBi ;  onflicti  of,  with 
nobiM,  183 :  oripinisMkin  of,  In 
Suildi,  1S5 ;  Guelh  10  sotnc  exteat 
party  o(.  177  ;  crovrth  of  power  of, 
351 ;  Palazzo  del,  353  '  council  of, 
354 

Popolo  Hiiwlo,  354 

Pntcnette.  30  ;  Cardinal  of,  aA| 

Prato,  85. 165 

Priun,  ttt  Slgnocia 

Prooopio*,  35 

PrDTence,  ut  Anjoa 


flaaltrovenil,  tacttoa  of,  34^  361 


Radevlou,  107 

Rangonl,  family  of,  joins  Guelf*,  706 ; 
inealle,39> 

Raut  Sire,  107, 104 

RavennM,  puiitioo  of,  37  ;  Exarclule 
°'i  35 ;  Hxaichaie  of,  ([ranled  to 
Popes  hy  Pepin  and  Cbarletnagno, 
3b  ;  militia  of,  45 ;  claates  ol  popn- 
lation    of,    45 ;    joins    Lombard 


I 
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Ii396;  head  of  tbe  extreme  Guetfi, 
401 :  cJtiet  tubjccl  to,  41 1 ;  aims  al 
■overeisnty  of   iUIy,  417  ;   8cnd« 
^tnopt  ngsiiut  VUcDnti,437  ;  Com- 
of   E>ic<!iD<}Dt.  under.  437, 
I ;  Brescia  under  the  proleetion 
lol.  451  :  joint  league  againil  John 
[o(  Botiemia,  453  ;  loMS  Aali,  4O1  : 
I  of,  461 

li,  Guelf  family  of  Rcggio,  301, 

\,337iM0  '.  iniprisoRmcnl  uf.  45a 

alandlno,  Mt,  151,  315 

Komigiu. 3Q,  93  ;  Bariuroswln,  tja; 

by  duiiban  of   H«iu, 

cities  of,  members  of  Loin- 

L«ajpw,  153  ;  (euds  In,  117; 

jnioe  dtie*  of,  join   in  attack  on 

Modeaa,    141 ;    parties   iu,    364  ; 

obedient  to  Krodeiidt  11.,  388,3991 

oooqueat   of,   by    Bot^noe    and 

ii     Papal  Ic^iUe,  306 ;  factions  in.con- 

■^^U  to  nobles,  343  1  brought  under 

l^^ller  of  Papal  legate,  451  ;  lords 

"     Of,  captured  before  Fcrrara,  456  ; 

revolt  of,  from  legate.  456 

Romano,     Albcric    of,     Podcsti    of 

Vicenii.  350  ;  expelled,  351 ;  revolt 

oi    serfs   of,   351  ;    rcvolla   (rom 

Frederick  lU  iSo  :  comes  to  help 

I  Ptraia.  303  i  joJDs  crusade  agalnKl 

^EnelliM,  319 ;  opens  negotiationi 

with  him,  3>o ;  makes  peace  with 

htm,   310 ;    driven    from  Trcvito, 

337  ;  l>-raRny  of,  337  ;  l>e)ic£ed  in 

^  S»n  2cnone,  }i8  ;  fate  of,  J2S 

,  CMtle  of,  107 

Ooniua   of,  marriage  of, 

346 ;  her  will,  338  ;  Daule't  refex- 

eoce  to,  3^  ;  connection  nl,  with 

Sonkllo,  3ig 

HtKue   o(,  origin  of,  907  '• 
fcadi  of,  308  :  atUtDde  of,  towards 
Uohenttaufens,  347  ;  extirpation  of, 
t33t 

e,  Dncby  e<,96 ;  dasMS  of  popu- 
lUioa  in,43 :  ooronallMi  ol  Bnperor 
[M,  51  1  taken  by  Borborotaa,  im  : 
[BarbanMsa  crowned  al,  1)4 ;  pro- 
I  cession  of  Pope  Ureeory  In,  183  ; 
Frederick  II.  marches  on.  3S9  : 
i  be  nltbdraws  Irvm  before,  390 ; 
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cardinala  Oy  from,  39a;  hoalile  Iu 
Fiederitk     II..    3W 1     mled    by 
Bernardo  da  Polenta,  395 
Hnncaglia,    assembly   at,  64  ;    IKel 
assembled  at,  by  Baibaiosta,  109 
Ko«ale,  Caslle  of,  I03 
Kosii,  of  Parma,  join  GueUs,  301 ; 
leave  city,  391 ;  attack  !»an  Vttalc, 
435  :  rule  Parma  foe  »ii  years,  440 ; 
chanjto   of   party    of,    440,   449  i 
expel  Papal  garrison  from  Pantia, 
449!  and  from  Kcgelo,  449 :  Parma 
and  Lucca  toltt  to,  457  ;  nirrendur 
to  Uartino  deJIa  ScaliL,  450  ;  retain 
lordship  of  PonlreBOll.  45S 
Rovlgo,  Polciine  0*.  J4.  173.  I<*.  $9^ 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  309.  361.  36J 
Rusconi.  leader*  <4  noMd  in  Como, 
3J3.  349  ;  »ei*«  Como,  363  ;  discord 
xiiongi  370-    iB^   peolectiim   at 
VisceoiU,   371,   3II3 ;    Join   league 
agaimt    Visconti,    389:    eipclM 
from    Como,    390;    restored    by 
Henry   VII,,  413:    eipel   Vitani, 
413  ;   made  Imperial  Vicai».  445  ; 
hand  Como  over  to  VUconlL.  4S9 : 
retain  BeUinaoiu,  459 


Saint  Ambrose.  57 ;  supposed  privi- 
lege granted  by,  to  UiUnesectcf  gy, 

Salimbcne.  Fri.  303,  393,  yat 
Salinifcem.  son  o(  Torello,  311  ; 
feud  of,  with  Uarquis  o(  Este,  311 ; 
ally  of  Cneliao,  311;  sciies  Fer< 
rara,  314  ;  shares  rule  of  Pcrrara, 
330;  Krauts  of  Pope  Innocent  111. 
to,  333 ;  opposed  to  Frederick  11^ 
147 :  ioini  his  party,  367  ;  pro^ 
pteity  of  Ferrara  under,  383  :  down- 
fall o(,  385  1  rale  of,  in  FernUA, 
380.381 
Saluuo,  Uarkgrafs  ol,  521  UarqoU 

of.  3?3. 408 
San  Booifaiio,  Counts  oi,  73 ;  r«pt«- 
MDl  lormcr  Counts  of  Verona,  306; 
feadD<,  with  UonteccIu,iio:Co«nl 
Richard  of,  346:  pulilic*  of,  348; 
attempt*  to  seiK  Verona,  361 ;  hia 
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party  exp«flad,  fbt ;  caMto  el. 
•ieged,  a69 :  Co«nt  oi.  wbdUU  |i 
Prederidc  II.,  369 ;  revoti  of,  181  ^ 
CuUc  ol,  captar«d  and  deibOTcd,' 
393 :   Leooltio   dI,  33t ;   eipdiHl 
tiMD  Verona,  330;  6iuJ  e: 

Ol,  ffoo  Vcruu,  390V  3*5 : 

fram  lUrqnk  cl  E«te,  351 ; 
bom  llMitia,  351 ;  ViiAgfttm 

San  CMttano,  t«o,  145, 147, 156 
Sao  G«in)Kiuao,  85, 165 1  towon  o^ 

"9» 

Sao  Uarfno,  165 

San  PtocoIo,  bottle  cf,  jte 

San  ViUk,  family  oT,  joina  OMU^ 
301 ;  expelled  by  Da  Cofregglo; 
}g> ;  expened  bjr  Roui,  435 ;  than 
rain  ol  Faima  with  Renal.  440. 449 

San  Xeaa,  Caalk  ol,  tail  refuge  of 
Albcrie  of  ftonano,  317 

Saracens  invade  Italy,  37 ;  of  Sicily, 
336 1  bowmen.  370^  375 ;  of  Loccra, 
30ti ;  alrodiiet  of,  394 

SaMinIo,  CuUe  of.  344  ;  nobles  of, 
393. 441 :  leave  ModeM^  44I 

Savijllano,  164,  36ft  397 

Savlgnano,  Castie  of,  344  ;  nobta  of, 
441 ;  leave  Hodcna,  441 

terona.  Markgnfi  ol,  51 ;  revolt  of, 
from  Genoa,  291 ;  Rlefe  ot,  291 ; 
nakea  peue  irith  Genoa,  J13 

Savoy,  feudal  lordt  ol,  ib  ;  HtHue  of, 
53  ;  authority  of  Count  of,  in  Med- 
mont,  143 :  Coniil  of,  hoMile  to 
Frederick  II.,  >i8 ;  defection  of, 
from  Kredcricli  11..  397  ;  relwna  to 
hit  allegiance,  29* ;  U  reooadlcd 
nith  I'upe.  31}  ;  Tarin  taken  tnaa 
House  u(,  3M  i  talo  ol,  in  Turin  and 
Aoiia,  378 ;  IHiltlp  of,  revolb  from 
Hono'  Vll.,  408  ;  Philip  of,  IcmI* 
Onclf  party,  4111  acquiiitioa  of 
Alba  and  Ctiieri  by  Homm  of,  463 

Saxon  line,  51  ;  eitinctioa  of.  55 

ScaliKeri,  m<  Delia  Sola 

Sdiolie.  39,  45 

Scolli.  (amtly  of,  head  of  OaclfB  In 
fiatcnia,  349^  41 1 ;  eapel  Venuaio 
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attire  In  anae  of  Prederlck  ll„ 

399:    t»e*d(   Tuscan   GUbellinc^ 
I  337  ;  laws  aiptlnti  nobka  in,  355 
dl,  lunlly  of,  349,  387 
aotarU,  Inden  of  Guelti  o(  Atti.  39a ; 

•npmne  b  Aib.  451 
Bpolclo,  Duchy  oi,  141,  J15,  aj4 
SOM.  potiUon  ol,  16 :  Uarlti;nfa  of, 

S» ;  aHacks  Barbarossi,  196 ;  bumcd 

by  BarbanMM,  14) 
StUri,  Difi 

Baiara.  CMtl«  of,  in 
Syincmd*,  iiuitatlon  froai,  »i,  177 


TMldco  of  Suem.  197,  198 ;  ilun 
before  Panna,  J03 

Taro,  Rli-cr*  » 

Thctlald,  nmie  ArcbMthop  of  UJIan 
hy  KmpcTor,7o:cr«wnbHeiir]rlV^ 
7" 

Tlicodorii:,  conqu«n  Ibly,  34  ;  red- 
denon  al  Kav«iina,  Pana,  and 
Vcroni,  34;  dlslrlbMkin  of  land* 
by,3» 

ThMUloika,  Kin(<k>ai  of,  367 

Tlcfna  River,  ii 

Ttcumin,  old  oame  ot  Pavja,  34 ; 
residence  of  Tbcodorlc,  34 

Torelli,  193  ;  opiMMC  Adclofdl  la  Fer- 
nra,in  ;  reHored  lo  Petnra, 395 

ToraieHi.  inade  Impc'rUI  Vkara  in 
Novars,  445 ;  rulcii  of  Novaia,  451  ; 
overthrow  ot,  455 

Torriani,  inr  Dclb  Tocrc 

Tortona,  position  of,  16  ;  allied  with 
Milan.  94  ;  itege  of,  by  livbaroua, 
loa  ;  captured  and  botncd  by  Bar- 
barooa,  103;  rebuilt  by  Mirancte, 
105;  dettroyed  by  Parla,  US;  re 
baUt  by  Parma  and  Ptacoiua, 
130  i  dcfectkm  from  the  Lonibanl 
League,  150 ;  given  JurMiclioa 
over  tiM  oontadoh  171 ;  al  war 
frith  Oenoa,  337 ;  under  Oborto 
Pdavlclal,  334 :  handed  over  by 
hkn  to  Pavia.  339 ;  ntder  WUUam 
Of  Hontterrat,  3M  ;  iMdar  Pilavl- 
dnl,  jU:  ai:un  under  WflUam, 
J69;  apliued  by  VlaoonU,  4tai 


■urrender  of,  to  Qoell«,437 ;  acqui- 
sition or,  by  Vbcontl,  4^3 

Ton-en  built  by  noblea  In  the  dbe), 
to.  191 ;  hci^t  of,  limited  by  law, 
191:  number  uid  names  of,  In 
Bologna,  35S 

TVebbia,  R.,  33 

Tremacoldo  contplre*  ag:Unat  Vis* 
tarini,  44A ;  starves  Ihein  to  daaUi, 
446 ;  ruler  of  Lodi,  451  ;  furrcnden 
to  Visuonli.  459 

Trent,  position  gf,  36;  burgben  of, 
in  army  of  Frederick  TU 1^ ;  taken 
by  Eoellnov  315 :  re<nvcn  iti  free- 
dom, 317  :  LoDb  of  Bavaria  al,  44S 

Trcplcvi,  Pcdcratton  el,  68 ;  waraMp 
of,  B»  ;  make  peace  with  Como,  B9 1 
exdoslon  of,  (torn  Pcjte  irf  Con- 
ttance,  156;  an  indepcnilent  mem- 
ber of  the  LcaKne,  164 ;  straggles 
of,  with  Como,  167 

Trevnan  Maili,  $et  VeroncH  Hwk 

TrevtM.  poailjoo  of,  35 ;  war  of,  wWl 
Vcroni  and  Victnia,  97  ;  joins  tbe 
(ximbard  [xaguc,  117:  atUcks 
BcUuno,  109;  war  with  Vtnloe 
and  Palriaich  ol  Aqvllcia,  309; 
aids  Euelbio,  314  1  feslival  in.  331  ; 
condition  of,  34;  ;  incited  by  Eue- 
lino  to  attack  Pellre  and  bcUano^ 
351  ;  r««oncll«d  with  h(<  eoeouei 
by  Pii  Giovanni  ot  S«hk>,  ajfi ; 
torrenden  to  Buelino,  iM ;  revoHa 
from  Predeil^  II.,  380 1  lands  ol, 
gnnted  to  Padoa,  3ti ;  roslMa 
Euelino.  399;  twder  Albcrtc  ol 
Konuno,  315;  joins  tai  cnuade 
against  Euelino,  319 :  goes  over 
to  hit  nde,  jjo ;  eiccnbons  tn,  311  ; 
Albcrlc  Htci  from,  337  ;  tyranny  of 
All>cric  in,  377 ;  Great  Coundl 
of,  pastes  lenieDce  on  House  ol 
RoniDo,  337 :  IwrUocw  tn,  3*6 ; 
Ohwrdo  da  CaindiM  beeonea  lord 
of,  )M  1  Riuanki  da  Cualno  nade 
Imperial  Vicar  of,  409 ;  oapditoa 
of  Da  Camino  from,  410 ;  aitKk  on, 
l>y  Can  Gruido.  430  ;  Ocrmaa  gir- 
riton  received  la.4}o ;  involtet  btlp 
from  Frederick  of  Austria,  Henry 
of  Carinlhia,  and  Lonls  ot  BavarU, 
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4.10  ;  Bormider  ol,  lo  Cut  i 
4}i  :  dcaib  (4  Can  Grnide  in,  433 
TrMac\C»UeQ<,  114,131114 
TrotU,  GucUi   in  AIcBandria.  36! 

Turin,  pontion  of,  36 ;  Markgraf*  ol 
53 ;  wdcocna  EUrbaratu,  103 
joins  S««c>ad  Locnbard  League 
339;  Ftcderick  II.  adrancea  to 
ai;?  ;  HipjKott  ClMrlM  ol  AB)oa 
337  :  under  William  at  UonUenat 
3M :  iwonm  by  Savoy,  36g 

Tmcanjr,  tnua  coannBnet  ol,  9s, 
obediem  to  Predertdc  t.,  140, 165  1 
ilatiOc*  ol  ooBioiBiKa  in,  166  ;  par- 
tlant  ol  Frederick  II.  (n,  199]  in 
band)  of  the  GhibelUoe*,  337 


Ubaklini,    I6q;    Cardinal  Otta^ 
degli,  J05  L  Dante  s  rcioence  t 

(Jbcrli.  198,  399 

LTbcTto  dc  Inlijuttaic  308 

Vdine,35 

UlDcdone  dcila  Fag^iola,  433 

Umiliati,  «Uit  woolkn  muiitlMlsrcc, 
339  ;  manage  Jiaaacct  ot  Ven»a, 
433 


Val  di  Nievole,  CariclU  ol,  85 

Val  dl  Two,  34J 

Valeiua,  461 

ValHawina,  lotdihip  cl  Delia  Tom 
famiiy,  an,  33» 

Valiclliiia,  daima  of  Como  to,  73 ; 
n\-a(ed  by  UlianeM,  90  ;  slniccl«s 
with  Comu,  ittj  ;  forced  to  rccog> 
nitc  Como  u  its  loiadal  superior, 
I7>  :  policy  of  Como  towa/ds,  178 

ValvaMons,  »r«  Valvauon 

VatvaMora,  meanins  o(,  47  ;  u-ish  to 
make  their  fiefi  tieredlLary,  Ao ; 
war  of,  with  captain*  in  Milan, 
60 ;  capclled  from  Lodi,  7j  1  pa*a- 
Hon  of,  in  the  Cocninuiiea,  81  ;  of 
Uilan.  3J7,  338 

Vapcio,  bailie  at,  366,  438 

Vorenna,    men    of    Isola  Comadoa 


( 


Mttie  at,  t40 
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Verona,  poalUon  id,  >5 ;  [Sundered 
by  Attib,  jj:  "Chiiae"  of,  53; 
Mark  nf,  53  ;  lower*  c4,  80 .  alUck* 
Mantua,  1)3  ;  wan  of,  with  Ifintua. 
97  :  wilh  Padua  and  Treriso,  97  ; 
joini  ihc  [.otnbard  League,  117  ; 
iovadcd  by  Barbaroua,  1 17  ;  nearly 
tfOBtruycd  by  fire.  191 ;  bead*  of 
OocU  potrty  In,  198;  noUn  of, 
^wealed  (or  intrisue  ttiUi  Bar- 
taroMa,  100 :  dcf eii  of.  by  Ctveaan* 
and  Manlua.  19J ;  udi  Vlccnia 
aCaliut  Padua.  309 ;  (action*  of, 
410 ;  «lr«et  Gi^tint;  and  vmBtgn- 
tioB  in.  410  ;  vicintladca  d,  HI ; 
Montecchl  cxpcltod  from.  313 ; 
under  Auo  o(  Eite,  11}  ;  sides 
with  Frederick  ll„  117;  Paltita 
delta  Raglonc  at,  aa;  ;  torn  by 
bcHons  amxins  noble*,  245;  tion- 
tecchi  expelled  fran,  346 :  new 
ptuly  in,  I46  ;  city  (d/cd  by 
EMcllan,  147 :  juriKticlion  td 
Count*  of  San  BooUado  in,  248 ; 
Mflwren  to  second  Lombard  League, 
XiO  :  partica  dUaolved  In.  150  ;  the 
"  Rector  ~  Julian  introduces  a  moie 

tdonecmic  oumtilutkHt  In,  153 ;  now 
loBnillB  In,  3$j  ;  EfMlfno  beoodK* 
master  of,  151 ;  attacked  by  neigh- 
bouring Cotiununes.  Jjj  ;  Imperial 
gafriion  received  in,  354  ;  territory 
d,  r«*Bged,  iM  ;  !''>  Gmnnni  o( 
Schlo  rcooQcilci  faction*  in,  15O ; 
be  aMQinea  litkt  o(  Duke  and 
PodMli  ol.  156  ;  bttm*  ber«tici  fn, 
asA:  Eudino  again  geU  control  o(, 
I  j8  ;  lubnrid  to  Papal  envoyi,  >0o ; 
Enclino    withdraw*    from,    lAo ; 

InoMtaia  faithful  to  Emperor,  l&I  ; 
party  o(  San  Donifaiio  eipeOed 
from,  i6i  :  tboy  plot  lo  mIm  cUy, 
j6i  -.  (reah  outbreak  In.  161 ;  towcra 
and  hooies  dtstroixd  in,  161 ; 
Kuelino  detinitely  maaler  ot,  abl  ; 
general  attack  on,  36]  ;  arrival  of 
emperor  In.  363  ;  attack  on,  by 
Leatfoe,  165 :  dettroyi  CMlta  ol  Saa 
BctSf*tin,  393  :  execniionaf  nebloa 
of,  by  Budlno,  394  ;  rule  of  Kue- 
Uno  in,  315  ;    Padom  ttiaed  at 


□mirch  of  San  Giorgio  In,  310; 
GtKlf*  rewored  lot  337  ;  expoUea 
oi  Coent  of  Saa  Bonilauo  from, 
330 ;  under  control  of  Haxtino 
della  Scala,  330 ;  definitely  Ghibel- 
Uae,  3ja ;  party  govcrrtmenl  in. 
346 ;  Gtubelline  triumph  that  of 
popo)oin,  3S0i  »(Mdily  GbilbcUine, 
350  :  growth  of  power  oi  the  dolls 
Scala  in,  385 ;  Alberto  delta  Scala 
lord  of.  385  :  nun  of  jyrcal  familioi 
of,  398  1  SaiUger*  made  Imperial 
Vicar*  of,  409 ;  praapsilyof.  under 
Mattino  and  Alberto  detla  Scala, 
430 ;  peace  of,  wllb  Hantaa,  431  ; 
iplendoon  of  onder  Can  Graitde, 
433:oomtilnliODaf,uiidcrSca]igcis. 
433  ;  education  in,  434 

Vcroneae  Mark,  Htnation  oi,  so; 
)omcd  to  Bavaria,  then  to  Carinlbia, 
94i  Iraod  front  Carinlhia.  95 ;  citlct 
in.  95  ;  (|aarrcU  of  ctliti  in,  95,  97  ; 
citiei  of,  form  the  Lombard  League 
with  Venice,  117 ;  cavalry  of.  at 
L^nano.  147  ;  (ouda  of  nobfea  in, 
301  :  record*  of,  jo6 1  Danle** 
reference  lo,  306  ;  noble*  of,  J06  ; 
Ailed  with  rapine  and  confwlot^ 
109  ;  parties  la,  313  :  war  In,  3*0; 
peace  in,  33i  ;  dcparalc  league  tn. 
3JJ  ;  faction*  in,  p»d6ed  by  Pri 
Giovanni  of  Schio,  357  ;  new  war 
tn,  3511 ;  Eucllno  lell  u  Kmperor'a 
reprcicntatire  in,  367  ;  vitit  of 
Frederick  II.  lo,  ijt ;  dcparlara 
from,  stt :  pooiOoB  of  Eudino  in. 
393  ;  Eudino  given  fnll  control  In, 
315  ;  crwade  of,  apinat  Alberfc; 
338  :  new  era  in,  S>9 1  tborl  dar*> 
Uon  of  peace  in.  330 ;  aulborlly  of 
Euelino  in.  381 ;  attain  of,  allv 
fall  of  Buelino,  385 ;  paaca  In, 
431  ;  Mbject  lo  On  Onada.  431 

Via  AcmiUa,  30,  35, 93 

Viocnxa,  poaltion  of,  35;  plnndorad 
by  Altila,  33  ;  war  of.  wtth  Padua 
and  Treviao,  97  ;  great  Are  in,  191  ; 
(acUoM  In,  308  :  daioM  domlnloii 
over  Baatano.  109;  rout  of,  by 
Padua,  M9;  partlaa  In,  it):  u- 
pultlon    of    Euclino   Iram,    314  { 
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defral  ol,  bjr  Buaano  and  Ebb- 

Hrov  314  i  nUMwy  landon  in,  339  ; 
dcnocnticpEUty  in.  >4S ;  Uuostks 
•old  to,  246 ;  Caont  of,  248 ;  AaU 
gf  p*rti«*  ia,  a49 ;  popular  pvtjr  in, 
250  ;  fiXttflni  to,  ts» ;  Atberlc  o( 
Rioaiiiio  apcUed  from,  351  ; 
gowtnawpl  of,  relonned  by  Frit 
Oiominl  ot  Schlo.  356 :  outbreak 
a^mt  Fri  Okmnal  in,  357  ; 
Albcric  ol  Homano  drircn  froan, 
360 :  •Mrmod  by  Krcdcricli  11, 
365 :  taxk  ol,  266 :  govemmcnl 
given  to  EueliQo,  idb ; 
(incitiona  uXnAoget  ai,  166 ; 
dtie*  ot  EocUno  in,  316 ; 
lla  freedom,  3IJ  ;  discord  of,  w1 
Padua,  330;Otiib^lne  parly  among 
nnbla  ol,  yn  i  beoomea  snb|ecl  to 
P»diiA,  386;  Sollgets  made  Im- 
poU)  Vican  o(,  409:  w''  'of^ 
fWMCMion  of,  410  ;  rcvotution  in, 
434  ;  Pwtuana  wtpelled  Inxu.  434 1 
Can  Grande  bcooinea  matter  of, 
415 :  aurpriw  ot,  by  P>doani,  437  : 
rescue  ol,  by  Can  Grande,  4])) ; 
plot  la  sciic  00, 438 

Vico,  foitreM o<, ^ ;  pcopkof  CoflM 
lake  niiige  at,  91 

VIUanl,i67 

Villani,  Uatteo,  on  GueU  and  Olilbcl- 
lioe  pattiei.  196,  40S 

Viliarl.  Profcuor,  39 

Viiconti,  OUo  appointed  Arckbiibop 
of  Milan,  U5;  family  of.  335  i 
recognlMd  »  Archbishop,  340  ; 
rule  of  fsniily  ol,  in  ITilan  as  heada 
cf  Uie  noblea,  343  ;  Otto,  361  ; 
Ciller*  Milan  and  i&ade  lord  of  the 
city,  3&1 ;  tliarci  rule  wiih  Williani 
of  Uontfenal,  Jbb  :  bccomea  hi* 
vovmy,  ]66  ;  war  of,  with  William 
of  MonUcrral,  371 ;  allied  with 
•ome  Gi^f  dliea,  371 :  U-itieo, 
n^hew  of  Otto^  37>i  I^c^oiim 
lord  ot  Novara,  Vcrcclli,  and  Coinu, 
373  ;  obtalni  title  of  Imperial  Vicar, 
373  ;  League  against,  373  ;  sUki  of, 
J73  ;  hi»  son  Ualcauo,  373  ;  rela- 
tion of,  lo  factioQK.  374  ;  oalore 
of  rule  of  Otto,  363  ;  dtie»  lulcd 
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mtaal,  kadera  of  tbe  people  in  Como, 
333,  349 ;  riae  againit  Riucofii,373, 
383  ;  become  aapreme  io  CtHno, 
390 ;  expelled,  413 

"VHerbo  rerolta  from  Prederid  II., 
ags  i  dege  of,  395  j  rajol&f 
Pnderl<k'a  party,  399 

intlDcte,304 

Vlrarioi  family  of,  3o8 

W 

WalbUngen,  sm  Ghibelline 

Wdf,  luaae  of,  lot ;  Welf,  Duke  of 


Bavaria,  134 ;  hoose  of,i93 ;  braCher 
of  Henry  of  Bavaria,  193 ;  name 
naed  to  denote  partinn  of  Papacy, 
194 ;  Guelf,  lUlianiaed  fona  of, 
194 ;  bead  of  honae  (rf,  3i8 
Worms,  Concordat  of,  91 


Zantcalli,  family  in  Haaloa,  351 
Zenevolta,  battle  of,  359 
Zeno,  Emperor,  34 
ZlbeUo,  battle  of,  233 
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